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House  of  Representatives, 

StTBCOMMlT^TEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  IndIAN  AfFAIRS, 

i,t.,  Wednesday^  May  5^  1926. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  F.  D.  Letts  (chaii- 
man)  presiding. 

Mr.  Letts.  This  hearing  is  on  two  bills  relating  to  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  one,  H.  R.  8036,  introduced  by  the  later  Mr.  Raker ;  and  the 
other,  H.  R.  9497,  introduced  bv  Mrs.  Kahn. 

The  bills  will  be  inserted  in  tlie  record  at  this  point. 

(The  bills  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

[H.  R.  8036,  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  first  session] 

A  BILL  Authorizing  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit  claims  to  the 

: .  )il  5  Court  of  Claims 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  AmeiHca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature 
that  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  may  have  against  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  those  certain  eighteen  treaties  ratified  by  the  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  several  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  of  California,  which  said 
treaties  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  President  Fill- 
more for  ratification  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1852,  or  by  deprivation  of  the 
lands  and  goods  referred  to  in  said  treaties,  or  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  compensate  said  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  for  lands  occupied 
and  claimed  by  them,  as  referred  to  in  said  treaties,  and  which  lands  are 
claimed  to  have  been  taken  from  them  without  compensation,  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  determination  of  the  amount,  if  any,  due  said 
tribes  or  bands  from  the  United  States;  and  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States,  with  the  right  of  either  party 
to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  hear  and  determine 
all  such  claims,  if  any,  of  said  tribes  or  bands  against  the  United  States,  and 
to  enter  judgment  thereon. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to  said  courts  they  shall  settle 
the  rights  therein,  both  legal  and  equitable,  notwithstanding  lapse  of  time  or 
statutes  of  limitation,  or  the  fact  that  the  said  claim  or  claims  have  not  been 
presented  to  any  other  tribunal,  including  the  commission  created  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1851  (Ninth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  631)  :  Provided,  That  any  judg- 
ment for  said  claimants  shall  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  value  of  the 
compensation  provided  for  the  Indians  in  said  treaties,  including  the  lauds 
described  in  said  treaties,  not  to  exceed  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  said  lands,  with 
interest  thereon  at  4  per  centum  per  annum  from  June  1,  1852,  to  the  date  of 
the  judgment.  Any  judgment  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  United  States 
upon  any  claim  or  claims  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be 
pleaded  as  an  estoppel,  but  may  be  pleaded  by  way  of  set-oflf,  and  any  sums 
paid  to  or  expended  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimants  shall 
be  credited  to  the  United  States  as  of  the  dates  the  court  finds  such  payments 
or  expenditures  to  have  been  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  claims  of  those  entitled  to  sue  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  presented  Jointly  by  petition,  which  shall  be  filed  within  two 
years  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  Said  petition  shall  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. Any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  or  claimants  the  court  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  a  final  and  just  determination  of  a  claim  that  has  been  filed  under  the 
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wo^e^s^lteTthTpaSge  of  this  act     ^he  petition  shall^b^^ 

Sro^UVr  "l^r^taroTThe  Tn£S  '^^^n'^  ^f  upon  infor- 
SrJn'/bS'ieAlTtL  facts  alleged.    Official  letters^apersdc^^^^^^^ 
and  public  records,  or  certified  copies  thereof,  may  be  "!«° , »°  ^y.'**X®__;^g 
the  departments  of  the  Government  shall  give  \hesaul  attorney  or  att(^rney^ 
access  to  such  papers,  correspondence,  or  records  as  may  be  necessary  in  tne 

"^""sM^r  Any  court  rendering  a  judgment  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

shalTdtcrte^'suchlee"  Is  it'shall  find  to  be  -f,The'attornly'or"tto^^^^^^^ 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  recovery,  to  be  paid  the  attorney  or  attorneys 
imnl^ved  bv  the  claimants  as  compensation  for  their  services  in  such  action. 
!rfflon%o  the  amounts  above%rovlded  for  in  said  Judgment  the  court 
shall  decree  an  amount  to  cover  all  necessary  and  proper  expenses  incurred 
in  the  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  claims  herein  authorissed. 

SE^.  5  The  amount  of  any  judgment  rendered,  other  than  that  Provided 
for  to  section  4  hereof,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  claimants  entitled  thereto  and  shall  draw  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  until  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  otherwise 

Sec'.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia shall  be  construed  to  mean  those  Indians  residing  in  California  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  deprivation  of  their  lands  and  their  descendant. 

Sec.  7.  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  sball 
camae  a  roll  to  be  made  of  the  persons  entitled  to  claim  thereunder.  Said 
roll  shall  be  a  public  record  and  made  accessible  to  claimants,  their  agents 
and  attorneys  at  reasonable  times.  Any  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  share 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  within  two  years  after  its  approval 
present  or  cause  to  be  presented  to  said  Secretary  an  application  in  writing 
for  his  enrollment  as  a  claimant  hereunder.  At  any  time  within  two  and 
one-half  years  after  the  approval  of  this  act  the  said  Secretary  shall  have 
the  right  to  alter  and  revise  said  roll,  at  the  end  of  which  time  said  roll 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  rights  of  the  persons  entitled  to  share 
under  this  act. 

i 

r 

[H.  R.  9497,  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  first  session] 

A  BILL  To  provide  funds  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  Indians  of  California  for  lands 
taken  from  them  under  the  eighteen  treaties  of  1851  and  1852,  and  without  treaty, 
and  under  subsequent  court  decisions  for  which  no  compensation  has  heretofore  been 
made ;  and  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  appropriation  herein  made,  includ- 
ing the  creation  of  a  commission  to  have  charge  of  said  administration 

Whereas  in  1851  and  1852  there  were  concluded  between  a  large  proportion 
of  the  uncivilized  Indians  of  California  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  eighteen  treaties,  under  which  certain 
Indian  tribes  in  California,  represented  by  four  hundred  and  one  chiefs, 
captains,  and  headsmen,  bound  their  tribes  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  and  to  accept  certain  lands  as  a  perpetual  assignment 
to  them  by  the  Government  in  lieu  of  all  other  lands  to  which  these  Indians 
liad  the  right  of  possession  from  hundreds  of  years  of  undisturbed  occupancy, 
and  also  the  right  of  possessicm  under  the  laws  of  Mexico  prior  to  the 
<?ession  of  California  to  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  early  recognition  of  the  claim  of  prior  occupancy  in  the  United 
States  is  shown  by  the  following  communication,  drawn  up  by  General  Knox, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  transmitted  to  Congress  on  June  15,  1780.  by  George 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  States: 

"  The  Indians,  being  the  prior  occupants,  possess  the  right  of  soil.  It  can 
not  be  taken  from  them  unless  by  their  free  consent,  or  by  right  of  conquest 
in  cast  of  a  just  war.  To  dispossess  them  on  any  other  principle  wi')uld  be 
a  gross  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  aiid  of  that  distributive 
justice  which  is  the  glory  of  a  nation":  and 
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Whereas  due  to  the  great  influx  of  white  immigrants  into  California  dur- 
ing the  g<»ld  rush  of  1840  and  succeeding  years  and  their  insistence  on  unre- 
stricted rights  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  ratification  of  these  treaties  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  never  carried  out.  but  on  the  other 
hand,  all  of  the  lands  which  the  Indians  had  agreed  to  cede  to  the  United 
States  were  taken  from  them,  together  with  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  to  which  they  were  promised  title  under  the  terms  of  said  treaties, 
and  title  to  said  lands,  taken  as  aforesaid,  together  with  title  to  other  lands 
possessed  by  other  uncivilized  Indians  of  California  with  whom  no  treaties 
were  ever  made,  was  assumed  by  the  United  States  without  process  of  law 
and  has  since  been  patented  in  a  greater  part  to  other  persons :  and 

Whereas  all  of  the  more  civilized  or  so-called  Mission  Indian's  of  California, 
wh(»  were  in  occupation  of  lands  granted  to  other  persons  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  Mexico  with  express  reservations  protecting  the  right 
of  occupation  of  such  Indians,  failed  to  receive  the  protection  promised  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  specified  in  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  1S48 ;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  said  failure  to  ratify  the  treaties  made  with  certain 
Indians  by  its  duly  authorized  commissioners,  and  of  said  failure  to  make 
any  treaties  at  all  with  certain  other  Indians  before  assuming  title  to  the 
lands  occupied  by  them,  the  United  States  Government  and  its  patentees 
have  obtained  without  compensation  not  only  the  areas  set  aside  as  reserva- 
ti(ms  under  the  eighteen  unconfirmed  treaties  but  also  all  of  the  lands  originally 
possessed  by  said  Indians :  and  ' 

Whereas  at  the  time  of  the  white  invasion  of  California  the  whole  of  the 
land  now  included  in  the  State  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Indian  tribes, 
the  boundaries  of  which  tribes  were  as  definitely  fixed  as  those  between  our 
States  and  counties ;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty-two  square  miles  of  land,  or  ninety-nine  million 
six  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  two  hundrerl  and  eighty  land  acres,  all 
of  which  originally  belonged  to  and  was  occupied  by  the  native  Indian  tribes; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  has  derived  from  sales  of  parts  of  the  public 
domain  in  California,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  ceded  to  the  ITnited 
States  by  the  Indians  under  the  terms  of  said  eighteen  treaties,  over  .$22,- 
785,000  up  to  June  30,  1918,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1920,  while,  on  the  <»ther 
hand,  all  the  land  the  California  Indians  have  been  awarded  during  the 
seventy-five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  these  treaties  were  made  amounts  to 
less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  or  a  per  capita  acreage 
as  of  1925  of  less  than  twenty-our  acres,  most  of  which  land  is  wholly  unfit 
for  cultivation  or  twen  habitation :  and 

Whereas  it  is  an  established  historic  fact  universally  admitted  that  great 
injustice  has  been  done  the  Indians  of  California  by  confiscating  their  lands, 
by  driving  hundreds  of  them  in  the  dead  of  winter  through  rain  and  mud  and 
snow  to  faraway  unlegal  "  reservations "  -men,  women,  and  little  children, 
including  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  sick — many  perishing  on  the  way  from 
hardship  and  the  brutality  of  the  drivers,  by  forcing  thousands  into  remote 
and  inhospitable  parts  of  the  State,  by  depriving  them  of  their  natural  food, 
thereby  causing  many  to  die  of  starvation,  by  imprisoning  them  for  killing 
deer  or  taking  fish,  by  inoculating  them  with  fatal  diseases,  and  on  several 
occasions  by  massacreing  large  numbers  in  cold  blood,  while  for  a  period  of  at 
least  fifteen  years  (1849-1864)  in  certain  parts  of  the  State  they  were  hunted 
and  shot  down  with  little  or  no  pretext ;  and 

Whereas  since  1848,  when  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  transferring  abso- 
lute possession  of  California  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  was  confirmed, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  occupied  millions  of  acres  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  Indians  and  have  profited  from  the  use  thereof  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  now  the  desire  of  Congress  to  make  such  reparation  as  can 
be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  surviving  descendants 
of  all  of  the  Indians  of  California  from  whom  said  lands  were  taken  without 
compensation  through  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaties  made 
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and  entered  into  In  1851  and  1852,  and  through  the  failure  of  the  Lnlted  States 
Government  to  make  treaties  with  other  uncivilized  Indians  before  assuming 
title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  and  through  the  failure  of  the  Government 
to  afford  protection  to  or  compensation  for  the  possessory  rights  of  California 
Indians  to  lands  occupied  by  them  under  the  Mexican  law  at  the  time  of  the 
cession  to  the  United  States :  Therefore  ri^a.^ 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  ^^P'-^^^^^^^^^^'^^f/^ji'^^/i'^fr^^ 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  sum  of  $49,583,640  (the 
same  being  the  value  at  50  cents  i)er  acre,  without  interest,  of  the  Indian  lands 
of  California,  less  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  at  present  allowed 
for  reservations  and  allotments)  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out 
of  moneys  in  Ithe  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  be 
applied,  exi)ended,  utilized,  and  accounted  for,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
of  California,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  compensation 
for  and  In  lieu  of  all  other  moneys,  lieu  lands,  or  other  compensation  to  which 
said  Indians  of  California  are  or  may  be  entitled  in  law  or  equity  in  the  place  ot 
lands  which  have  heretofore  been  taken  from  them  under  the  provision  ot  said 
**  Eighteen  treaties,"  or  without  treaty,  or  under  the  provisions  of  court  deci- 
;?ions,  or  statute  of  limitations,  vesting  title  thereto  in  other  parties. 

Sbc.  2.  There  is  hereby  created  a  commission,  to  be  known  as  the  Calitornia 
Indian  Land  Commission,  to  consist  of  two  commissioners  apiwinted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  two  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  one  c»ommissioner  appointe<l  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  commissionei^s  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  one  of  those  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  California  shall  be  experts  in  the  knowledge  of  agricultural  lands  and  land 
values,  and  irrigation  problems  in  California.  The  remaining  commissioners 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  California  shall  be  persons  familiar  with  the  economic  and  welfare  problems 
of  the  Indians  of  California.  Commissioners  shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of 
six  years,  provided  that  of  the  first  commissioners  appointed,  two  shall  hold 
office  for  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years,  their  resi>ective 
terms  to  be  determined  by  lot  at  the  first  meeting  after  organization.  Vacan- 
cies occurring  from  expiration  of  term,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  act 
shall  be  filled  by  the  appointing  power  who  filled  the  position  in  which  the 

vacancy  occurs. 

Said  commission  shall  organize  when  appointeil,  and  may  employ  a  secretary 
and  such  other  employees  and  expert  or  technical  advisers  as  it  deems  essential 
to  the  administration  of  the  functions  provided  in  this  act,  and  shall  fix  their 
compensation.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  receive  no  salary,  but 
shall  be  allowed  the  expenses  of  travel  and  administration  of  the  functions 
conferred  upon  them  by  this  act.  Such  expenses,  together  with  salaries  of  all 
employees  and  other  expenditures  of  the  commission,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
appropriation  hereinabove  made.     Such  expenses  and  salaries,  however,  shall 

not  exceed  the  total  sum  of  $ annually. 

Sec.  3.  The  California  Indian  Land  Commission  shall  have  the  power,  and 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  to  make  a  study  of  the  economic  needs  of 
the  Indians  of  California  ;  to  purchase  such  additional  agricultural  lands  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  said  Indians ;  secure 
a   reasonable   water   supply;   acquire   or   construct   irrigation   systems   where 
deemed  necessary;  erect  fences,  farm  buildings,  and  suitable  living  quarters 
thereon;  purchase  farm  machinery  and  eiiuipment,  livestock,  seed,  fertilizer, 
trees,  and  other  materials  necessary  for  proper  and  economic  farming,  irriga- 
tion, and  marketing;  establish  the  minimum  credits  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  said  Indians  during  the  period  which  the  commission   shall  find 
it  necessary  to  enable  Indians  settled  on  lands  purchased  as  aforesaid,  or  on 
lands  of  exi>«tiiig   Indian   reservations,  allotments,  trust   allotments,   or  lands 
now  owned  by  Indians  individually  or  collectively  in  California,  to  place  them- 
selves on  a  self-supporting  basis  through  the  cultivation  of  such  lands ;  and  to 
permit  the  purchase  by  or  for  said  Indians,  and  charge  against  said  credits, 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  clothing,  and  necessary  household  furnishings  and 
utensils  during  said  period. 

The  commission  shall  make  suitable  rules  and  regulations  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  insure  the  proper  administration  thereof 
by  its  employees  and  agents. 


Title  to  all  land  purchased  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  act  shall  be 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of 
California  under  the  administration  of  the  California  Indian  Land  Commission 
herein  created.  Said  trust  shall  continue  until  such  time  as  Indian  occupants 
of  lands  held  thereunder  shall  convince  the  commission  of  their  willingness 
and  ability  to  support  themselves,  independently  of  any  further  governmental 
regulations  or  protection.  And  to  this  end  any  Indian  applicant  or  group  of 
applicants  may  make  application  to  the  commission  at  any  time  for  a  certificate 
entitling  said  applicant  to  patent  or  said  group  of  applicants  to  a  group 
patent.  The  commission  shall  examine  all  facts  relating  to  said  application 
and  to  the  ability  of  the  applicant  or  applicants  to  administer  indeiiendently 
his  or  their  own  affairs  and,  if  satisfied,  shall  issue  a  certificate  setting  forth 
its  findings  in  this  respect  and  a  recommendation  that  patent  be  issued  to  the 
applicant  or  applicants.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  receipt  of  such 
certificate  from  the  California  Indian  Land  Commission,  shall  forthwith  cause 
a  patent  to  be  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  the  person  or 
persons  named  in  said  certificate  as  being  entitled  thereto;  thereafter  the 
land  so  patented  shall  be  discharged  of  all  trusts,  shall  cease  to  be  admin- 
Istered  or  regulated  by  the  commission,  and  shall  be  subject  to  local  assess- 
ment and  taxation:  Provided,  however,  That  the  issuance  of  such  patent 
shall  not  relieve  the  patentee  or  patentees  or  his  or  their  successors  from 
supervision  and  direction  by  the  commission  in  the  matter  of  joint  irriga- 
tion of  his  property  in  connection  with  other  lands  under  the  commission's 
jurisdiction  and  in  the  joint  use  of  roads,  irrigation  canals,  or  other  com- 
munity facilities. 

Sec.  4.  The  California  Indian  Land  Commission  shall  have  access  to  all 
records  and  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  relating  to  California  In- 
dians, and  in  person  or  through  the  duly  authorized  agents  of  said  commission 
shall  be  permitted  to  communicate  freely  with  said  Indians,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  their  economic  status  and  needs. 

The  commission  shall  have  power  to  conduct  'the  acquisition,  installation, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  irrigation  systems  through  the  Indian  Irri- 
gation Service,  the  Reclamation  Service,  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  may  be  hereafter  charged  with  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, or  operation  of  irrigation  and  reclamation  systems;  and  each  of 
said  Federal  agencies  is  hereby  authorized,  upon  request  of  the  commission, 
to  supervise  or  assist  in  the  installation,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  such 
systems,  the  cost  of  such  work  to  be  paid  by  the  commission  out  of  the 
appropriation  herein  made. 

Said  commission  is  also  authorized  to  request  and  -utilize  the  assistance 
of  any  bureau,  department,  or  agency  of  the  State  of  California  which  may 
be  authorized  by  law  to  carry  on  work  similar  to  that  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission  and  to  pay  the  cost  thereof  from  the  appropriation  herein 
made. 

Sec.  5.  The  commission  shall  keep  current  minutes,  records,  and  accounts 
of  all  transactions  and  expenditures,  and  shall  render  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  showing  its  accomplishments  during  the  preceding  year,  the  expendi- 
tures made  from  the  above  appropriation  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  such  expenditures  have  been  made.  Said  report  may 
include  also  any  recommendations  which  the  commission  desires  to  make 
for  further  congressional  action  in  connection  with  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
The  minutes,  records,  and  accounts  of  the  commission  shall  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion by  any  citizen  at  all  times  during  business  hours. 

Mr.  Letts.  So  as  to  identify  the  previous  hearings  held  on  similar 
bills,  a  note  will  be  made  of  them  at  this  point.  . 

(The  hearings  refen-ed  to  were  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  on  March 
23, 1920,  and  April  28  and  29, 1922.) 

Mr.  Letts.  As  there  is  no  particular  order  in  which  we  should 
proceed,  we  can  proceed  to  hold  a  hearing  on  these  two  bills  jointly, 
and,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  we 
will  hear  from  Mrs.  Kahn  at  this  time. 
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STATEMENT   OF  FLORENCE  P.   KAHN,   A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mrs.'^KAHN.  What  I  want  to  make  is  really  a  general  statement, 
because  I  ^eel  that,  in  the  face  of  the  adverse  report  rendered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  my  bill,  it  would  be  absurd  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  committee  trying  to  induce  them  to  report  it  out 
favorably.      \ 

But  wnat  I  vi^^nt  to  do  is  to  establish  the  principle  of  recognizing 
the  moral  obligaition  toward  the  Indian,  and  meeting  it  through 
what  is  called  a  gratuity  appropriation.  If  no  more  than  $10,000,000 
net  were  put  aside  f 6r  the  Indians,  and  the  interest  used  annually, 
the  California  Indianls.  could  be  given  adequate  agricultural  and 
industrial  facilities  within  10  years.  ,i 

It  is  not  Utopian  to  think  that  Congress  will  act  on  a  moral  obli- 
gation, because  right  now  there  is  before  it  a  proposition  involving 
not  $10,000,000  or  $20,000,000,  but  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  we  feel  sure  that  the  clainte  of  the  Indians  for  these  oil  lands  are 
to  be  settled  on  a  moral  and  not  a  legal  ground,  and  that  they  will 
eventually  get  their  rights,  and  ^Iso  that  the  Sioux  Indians,  who  are 
also  suing  for  $750,000,000.  And  we  fell  that,  in  the  same  way,  the 
question  of  the  California  Indians  can  be  settled  and  will  be. 

But  we  feel  that  this  year,  on  account  of  the  adverse  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  toward  all  these  such  thiiigs,  it  would  be  neither  wise 
nor  profitable  to  push  it.  -         > 

But  we  hope  eventually  something  can  be  done  for  the  California 
Indians,  and  that  there  is  a  large,  growing  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  California  toward  the  Indians.  The  people  of  California  are 
recognizing  more  and  more  their  duty  toward  the  Indians,  and  the 
moral  obligation  that  the  Indian  has  toward  them.  And  we  feel 
that  California  will  cooperate  whole-heartedly  with  anything  that 
the  United  States  Government  decides  to  do  for  our  Indians. 

ISIr.  Brtgham.  Your  recommendation  for  $10,000,000— is  that  for 
all  Indians? 

Mrs.  Kahn.  For  all  Indians  in  California.       \ 

Mr.  Letts.  You  have  familiarized  yourself  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Raker  bill?  i 

Mrs.  Kahn.  Yes,  slightly.  I  do  not  know  it  quite  as  well  as 
my  own.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  in  any  way  conflict 
with  it. 

'Mr.  Letts.  Does  that  serve  the  same  purpose  in  another  way? 

IMrs.  Kahn.  I  think  that  Mr.  Collett,  who  is  here,  could  prob- 
ably answer  that  question  far  better  and  in  much  more  detail  than 
1  could.  V 

Mr.  Let*t8.  Very  well. 

Mrs.  Kahn.  As  he  knows  the  specific  details,  I  might  say,  of 
each  bill,  and  he  has  made  this  a  life  study,  and  he  has  devoted 
his  whole  time  and  his  whole  energy  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
in  California,  and  to  getting  legislation  for  them;  and  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  any  question  that  you  may  ask  him  regarding  a  conflict 
of  one  bill  with  the  other  can  be  answered  by  him  with  far  more 
authority  than  by  me. 

Mr.  Letts.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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set  aside  by  Executive  orders.  This  map  gives  you  some  idea  of  the 
very  small  portion  of  California  that  was  to  have  been  reserved  for 
the  In^dians.  It  also  gives  you  a  conception  as  to  the  very  small 
amount  of  lands  that  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians,  or, 
rather  thit  the  Indians  are  allowed  to  live  on. 

Mr.  Lett^;.How  many  pieces  were  the  7,500,000? 

Mr.  Collet^*,  The  18  different  plots  indicated  in  green. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  further  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  at  this  time  unless  it  be  to  emphasizing  the  fact  of  the  unani- 
mously favorable  history  of  the  jurisdictional  bill  last  year,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  p^'esent  jurisdictional  bill,  H.  R.  8036,  is  more 
restricted  and  protects  the  interests  of  the  Government  far  better 
than  the  preceding  bill.      \  / 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  bill  proposed  by  Mrs.  Kahn.  The  In- 
dians of  California  know  nothing  of  it  and  would  not  be  favorable 
to  it,  perhaps,  chiefly  because  it  does  not  have  any  just  basis  for 
settlement.  Secondly,  because  a  direct  appropriation,  judging  from 
the  history  of  such  appropriations,  is  not  reasonable  at  this  time, 
especially  if  it  is  diificult  to  get  a  jurisdictional  bill  through  which 
will  give  the  Indians  a  fair  day  in  court.  It  surely  would  be  harder 
at  this  time  to  get  favorable  consideration  of  an  appropriation  of 
any  considerable  amount,  so  we  are  asking  that  you  first  of  all  deter- 
mine what  our  rights  are,  what  is  reasonable  in  the  case,  and  then 
that  appropriations  be  based  on  it,  and  that  the  expenditures  be 
made  as  Congress  shall  hereafter  direct. 

Mr.  Letts.  Have  you  any  questions.  \^ 

Mr.  Evans.  I  have  no  questions.  \ 

Mr.  Letts.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement,  ^tr. 
Collett. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  HART  MERRIAM,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Letts.  State  your  interest  in  the  matter  and  whom  you 
represent. 

Mr.  Merriam.  I  do  not  represent  anyone.  I  am  a  research  asso- 
ciate in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  For  25  years  I  was  chief  of 
the  Government  Biological  Survey.  This  put  me  in  contact  with 
many  tribes  of  Indians  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Lea  this  morning  is  so  full  and  so  competent 
that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  over  the  same  ground  but  merely  con- 
cur in  practically  everything  he  said  in  regard  to  the  early  treat- 
ment of  Indians  in  California.  There  are  only  two  points  in  which 
I  differ.  One,  that  he  accepted,  apparently  the  statement  from  the 
Interior  Department  that  the  Indians  of  California  did  not  own  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  I  think  he  said  the  eastern  third. 

Mr.  Letts.  He  said  undetermined  area. 

Mr.  Merriam.  An  area  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres.  He  accepted  the  statement  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
Indians.  That  is  incorrect.  The  eastern  border  of  California  on 
both  sides  of  the  line — covering  a  distance  of  approximately  850 
miles — was  completely  occupied  by  the  Northern  Piute,  Washoo, 
Panamint,  Southern  Piute,  Mohave,  Chemeweve,  and  Yuma  Tribes; 
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be  given  their  day  in  court.  In  view  of  the  unanimous  action  bv 
Congress  last  year  and  bv  this  committee  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
IfttfBrior,  it  would  seem  fair  for  us  to  expect  that  a  similar  action 
be  t^en  by  this  Congress.  / 

It  H^  been  estimated  that  about  $20,000,000  might  be  recovered 
under  th^s  bill,  that  the  offsets  which  the  Indian  Office  claims  are 
twelve  or  .more  million  dollars;  which  do  not  include  tbe  amounts 
that  have  been  expended  from  the  general  appropriation  bill  prior  to 
1910.  So  it'smight  be  that  the  appropriations  that  would  be  pleaded 
as  an  offset  '^ould  range  from  twelve  to  fifteen  /billion  dollars 
I  say  pleaded  as  an  offset.  It  is  probable  that  the  ^ourt  would  find 
some  of  these  ah^ounts  not  legitimate  charges.        /' 

When  the  settlement  was  finally  effected,  if  the  Indians  were  to 
recover  something Jike  five  to  eight  million  dollars  due  them,  it 
would  be  but  a  vety  small  amount  compared  with  what  we  are 
getting  from  the  latids  that  we  took  from  them.  There  are  in 
California  in  excess  of  99,000,000  acres  of  land.  We  have  sold  a 
little  over  15,000,000  acres.  We  still  have  in  our  reserves  in  excess 
of  42,000,000  acres,  19,000,000  of  which  are  in  the  national  forests 
and  have  valuable  timber^  The  United  States  Treasury  has  received 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  California,  between  1849  and  June 
30,  1925,  the  sum  of  $25,7^9,320.08.  For  grazing  purposes  in  the 
national  forest  the  Treastiry  has  received  $2,727,561.93.  From 
royalties,  oil,  gas,  gasoline,  land  other  minerals,  we  have  received 
$24,654,171.     From   various  concessions   in   our   national   parks  in 

L^iA  oon  n^n'  United   States   Treasury   has   received   a   total   of 

tpt7oU,oo0.90.  / 

The  timber  cut  under  Government  scale  from  the  national  forests 
in  California  from  1905  to  1925,  was  2,096,439,000  feet.  At  the 
average  price  that  the  Government  is  now  receivin^r  for  the  sale 
of  timber  in  California,  $4  per  thousand,  this  means'^$8,385,756. 

In  other  words,  the  actual  amounts  that  are  recorded  as  received 
by  the  Lnited  States  Treasury  from  lands  that  we  took  from  Cali- 
tornia  Indians  are  in  excess  of  $62,000,000. 

.o^^.  o^y^  '^  California  at  this  time  public  lands  in  the  amount  of 
42,474,261  acres,  which  if  sold  at  $2.50  an  acre,  the  amount  that 

^in^  iT.fn?^^^*^'^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^^1'  the  Government  would  receive 
$106,145,652.50. 

The  Forestry  Department  estimates  that  there  is  standing  timber 
in  the  national  forests  in  California,  in  the  amount  of  100,599,250,000 
nS  $^02  397  000      ^^         P^e^e^t  average  of  $4  per  thousand,  would 

By  this  we  see  that  the  Government  has  received' from  lands  that 
nnn^  A^^J'  T  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  lands  that  it  sold,  in  excess  of  $62,000,- 
000.    Add  to  that  the  lands  that  are  now  in  its  possession  and  the 

iT.n^^  ^^^^^L^^**^^^S  ^^^^^  ^^®  ^*h^r  resources,  there  are  in  excess 
of  $500,000,000.  ^ 

^  ^?,^^d.^^  that  you  may  get  some  idea  as  to  the  national  forests  in 
Oalitormfe,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  Government  map,  which 
shows  1^  green  and  blue  the  national  resources. 

Thi^  map  is  self-explanatory.  I  have  here  a  map  of  California, 
which  shows  m  green  the  lands  that  were  to  have  been  reserved 
for  tfie  Indians  of  California  under  the  18  treaties.  The  red  spots 
in4/cate  lands  that  have  been  bought  or  reservations  that  have  be^ 
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and  by  running  a  line  50  miles  west  of  the  boundary  and  parallel 
to  it,'  additional  territory  belonging  to  the  following  tribes  will  be 
included :  Modok,  Hawesidoo,  Hammahwe,  Astakewiche,  Atwumwe, 
Apwooroka,  Notokoiyo,  Kummowin,  Mewuk,  and  Monache. 

For  about  38  years  I  have  been  platting  the  distribution  of  Cali- 
fornia tribes  on 'large  scale  maps  and  years  ago  found  that  there  is 
not  an  acre  of  land  in  the  State  of  California  that  did  not  belong 
to  Indian  tribes.  Many  people  imagine  that  the  California  Indians 
are  nomadic,  like  the  Plains  Indians,  that  they  wander  from  place  to 
place.  That  is  not  the  case,  as  every  ethnologist  knows.  In  Califor- 
nia the  various  tribes  have  definite  tracts  of  land,  the  boundaries 
of  which  are  as  fixed  as  the  boundaries  of  our  States  and  counties. 
An  Indian  of  one  tribe  would  not  dare  enter  the  territory  of  another 
tribe  unless  under  circumstances  of  mutual  agreement  except  in 
pursuit  of  a  wounded  animal,  which  he  was  allowed  to  follow  for  a 
certain  distance.  He  would  not  pick  manzanita  berries  or  gather 
a  basket  of  acorns,  or  shoot  any  deer  or  rabbit  or  quail  in  the  terri- 
torv  of  another  tribe,  nor  catch  a  fish  in  any  of  their  waters.  The 
tribal  boundaries  were  definite  and  thoroughly  understood---in 
former  years  by  every  member  of  the  tribe,  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren;  but   nowadays  'the   young   people   do   not   always   know   the 

boundaries.  _         .,,^^       •-  ixxi. 

The  other  point  in  which  I  differ  with  Mr.  Lea  is  in  regard  to  the 
intelligence  of  Indians.     I  understood  him  to  say  that  the  Indians 
are  ignorant.     Now,  ignorance,  of  course,  is  a  relative  term;  one 
would  hesitate  to  call   a  person   "ignorant"  because  his  field   of 
knowledge  differed  from  that  of  the  speaker.     Every  ethnologist, 
very  early  in  his  career,  is  deeply  impressed  by  the  intelligence  and 
learning  of  Indians.     Even  those  we  hear  spoken  of  as  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  human  intelligence  possess  a  fund  of  practical  knowl- 
edge and  imaginative  belief  wholly  lacking  in  our  education.    \\  hen 
we  come  to  know  them  we  are  astonished  at  their  knowledge  ot  the 
food  values  of  animals  and  plants,  their  skill  in  the  preparation  and 
use  of  plants  for  textile,  medicinal,  and  decorative  purposes  (includ- 
ing the  making  of  permanent  dyes),  and  their  cleverness  and  me- 
chanical ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  articles  of  every-day  use. 
And  we  are  likely  to  be  still  more  astonished  to  learn  that  among 
a  number  of  tribes,  the  proper  time  for  gathering  certain  plants 
for  medicinal,  ceremonial,  or  other  purposes  is  predetermined  by  the 
position  of  certain  stars.    An  Indian  will  show  you  the  control  star 
and  tell  you  .that  you  can  not  pick  its  plant  until  the  star  is  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  which  he  will  point  out.     This  is  remarkable,  and  so  is 
their  religion  and  their  mythology. 

Mr.  Letts.  That  is  experience  and  observation. 
Mr.  Merkiam.  Their  mvthology  is  as  interesting  as  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Komans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  or  the  Lithuan- 
ians Not  long  ago,  at  a  dinner  in  New  Haven,  I  was  asked  to  recite 
some  myths  of  California  Indians,  and  President  Angell  remarked 
that  heVas  never  more  surprised;  he  was  familiar  with  the  myth- 
ologies of  ancient  foreign  peoples,  but  they  were  not  more  interest- 
ing or  beautiful  than  these  of  our  Indians,  and  he  had  not  known 
that  there  was  anything  of  the  sort  among  American  Indians.  1  his 
simply  shows  that  scholarly  men  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
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men  familiar  with  mytholoofies  of  the  old  world,  may  be  wholly  un- 
aware of  the  wealth  of  our  own  aboriginal  mythologies. 

I  have  never  found  any  Indian  of  any  tribe  who  did  not  amaze 
me  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  But  their  knowledge  differs 
from  our  knowledge.  In  contrasting  their  education  and  experience 
and  philosophy  with  ours  one  may  use  the  illustration  afforded  by 
the  wheels  of  a  wagon,  which,  though  continually  revolving  in  nearbv 
circles,  never  meet.  So  with  knowledge :  That  of  the  Indian  revolves 
in  one  sphere,  that  of  the  white  man  in  a  different  sphere,  and  neither 
IS  able  to  comprehend  the  other.  To  us,  many  Indians  seem  igno- 
rant because  we  do  not  understand  them,  and  to  them  we  seem  igno- 
rant and  bad  because  they  do  not  understand  us.  Unfortunately, 
few  of  them  are  in  contact  with  the  best  of  our  people.  Many 
Indians  have  aske.d  me  how  people  who  can  do  such  wonderful 
things  can  be  so  wicked— so  unjust— and  how  it  is  that  white  people 
lie  and  steal  and  do  the  mean  things  we  do. 

Mr.  Lea  made  no  mention  of  the  brutal  treatment  of  Indians  in 
California  by  the  early  whites,  the  wholesale  massacres  by  both 
bpaniards  and  Americans,  where  Indians  were  butchered  in  cold 
blood  with  little  or  no  provocation.  Nor  did  he  mention  the  Indian 
drives  where,  even  after  our  Government  had  taken  possession  and 
laid  out  the  original  reservations,  bands  of  Indians  were  gathered 
and  herded  and  driven  like  hogs  to  distant  reservations— the  two 
worst  ones  m  midwinter,  one  through  the  mud  and  rain  of  southern 
ban  Joaquin  Valley  to  the  Fresno  country;  the  other,  across  the 
northern  Sacramento  Valley,  where  the  Indians  of  several  tribes 
were  rounded  up  and  driven  by  men  on  horseback  over  the  moun- 
tains and  down  into  Round  Valley  on  the  west  slope,  where  many 
were  hunted  and  killed  by  the  whites  (as  recorded  in  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  California  Legislature  in  1860).  In  both  drives 
the  aged  and  infirm,  the  sick,  and  women  with  babies  and  little  chil- 
dren who  could  not  keep  up,  were  put  out  of  the  way— some  shot  with 
pistols,  some  clubbed  over  the  head,  and  some  beaten  until  they  fell 
and  never  got  up.  In  Tulare  Valley  at  least  one  white  man,  living 
in  a  cabin  with  his  Indian  wife,  was  shot  down  standing  in  his 
doorway  because  he  refused  to  allow  his  wife  to  be  taken  and  abused 
Those  terrible  things  Mr.  Lea  did  not  mention,  and  I  did  not  mean 
to  mention  them.  But  they  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  treat- 
ment of  California  Indians  by  the  whites. 

The  essence  of  what  I  have  to  say  can  be  stated  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  It  is  a  comparison  of  the  Raker  and  Kahn  bills— the  bills 
now  before  your  committee.  Previous  to  the  existence  of  the  Kahn 
bill  I  favored  the  Raker  bill,  and  once  spoke  for  it  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  It  then  seemed  the  only  chance  we 
had  to  do  something  for  California  Indians,  although  it  would  not 
help  more  than  half  the  tribes.  The  Kahn  bill  was  prepared  by 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  assisted  by  attorneys  of 
the  women's  associations  and  the  Indian  Defense  Association 

The  principal  fault  with  the  Raker  bill,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  that  it 
aims  to  recompense  only  the  survivors  of  the  18  treaty  tribes  leavinc^ 
the  remaining  Indians  of  California  unprovided  for.  That  seems 
a  curious  and  unjust  discrimination.  If  we  are  going  to  help  Cali 
fornia  Indians  out  of  their  condition  of  pitiful  poverty  let  us  heln 
them  all.  '        ^ 
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Mr.  Letts.  What  proportion  of  the  Indian  population  would 
that  be  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  I  have  not  figured  that  out.  I  should  think  in 
the  neighborhood  of  half.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  number.  These  difficulties  are  partly  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  "tribe"  (for  anthropologists  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  definition  of  tribe),  but  mainly  in  distinguishing  tribes  from 
villages.  Many  of  the  so-called  tribes  enumerated  in  the  18  treaties 
were  not  tribes  at  all ;  they  were  simply  rancherias  or  villages.  But 
these  were  not  all  of  the  same  rank.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  head 
or  ruling  village  with  several  subordinate  villages,  and  a  definite  tract 
of  land  that  belonged  to  it;  a  number  of  such  rancherias  constitute 
a  tribe.  In  those  days  the  names  of  most  of  the  tribes  and  most  of 
the  villages  were  unknown. 

Mr.  Letts.  Is  it  possible  now  to  determine  who  would  be  the 
recipients  of  this  bounty  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  The  Indians  of  the  whole  State  are  entitled  to 
compensation,  but  under  the  Raker  bill  only  those  of  the  18  treaty 
tribes  would  benefit. 

Mr.  Letts.  The  way  it  is  written,  would  it  be  possible  to  pick 
out  the  Indian  that  is  to  benefit? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Under  the  18  treaties? 
Mr.  Letts.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merriam.  Yes ;  we  know  the  locations  of  most  of  the  places ; 
most  of  them  are  villages,  but  besides  these,  a  number  of  real  tribal 
names  are  given. 

Mr.  Letts.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  administering  this 
measure  if  it  went  through  as  it  is  drawn  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Except  the  difficulty  of  proving  in  each  case  that 
the  Indian  in  question  had  descended  from  a  particular  village 
mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Letts.  How  difficult  would  that  be? 

Mr.   Merriam.  It   would   vary   according  to   the   rancheria.    It 
would  be  easy  in  some  cases,  very  difficult  in  others. 
Mr.  Letts.  Under  this  bill,  who  can  sue  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Only  members  of  the  tribes  and  rancherias  who 
signed  the  18  treaties. 

Mr.  Letts.  As  individuals? 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  There  is  an  error  there  and  I  would  like  to  correct 
it  now.  The  bill  very  expressly  says  that  all  claims  of  whatsoever 
nature  that  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  may  have 
against  the  United  States  by  reason  of  so-and-so  may  be  presented 
to  the  United  States  Suprenie  Court. 

Mr.  Merriam.  Not  by  reason  ''  of  so-and-so,"  but  "  by  reason  of 
those  certain  18  treaties." 
Mr.  CoLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merriam.  That  seems  to  tie  the  hoped-for  benefits  to  the  18- 
treaty  tribes;  recovery  is  limited  to  the  tribes  signing  the  18  treaties. 
Mr.  Letts.  No;  every  Indian  or  band  of  Indians  could  have  a 
claim  within  the  purview  of  this  act. 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  Any  band  or  tribe  of  Indians  in  California  could? 
Mr.  Letts.  If  they  had  a  claim ;  but  they  could  not  have  a  claim 
under  this  act,  because  this  act  is  limited  to  the  18  treaties. 
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Mr'  fv^I^f^  ^  ^'^  J\?^  f "P^P^'«  ^h^t  OP^'^  ^  question. 
Mr.  LETT'S.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  doubted. 

examined th«rn..t-  *i'  V'"!  ^^K^'}^  '"^^  ^rawn,  expert  lawyers 

Manl^T^n^hp'  ''*"fi^^"  ^^"^^^  ^">^'^=  An  Indian  or  a  band  of 
prnve  that  th^v\«!q''  **  '''"?V."  *"^  ^'^^'  ^"d  they  would  have  to 
Tnd  necessaSv  «^f  nf h  ™^  ""^*?  T^^^T  ^^^^  «*  ^^ose  18  treaties, 

tTonirr?uStttw'Sbet?up  ^^^^"'^'  '^^"^  ^"^'  P^^^^^^^^ 
pretati^!^'''''""  ^  "''^  "''^  '"^P^'^  ^^^'^  ^^"^^  ^«  ^^^  «ther  inter- 
Mr.  Letts   Do  you  understand  it  otherwise  ? 
This'is  rfficLntl V  hrn«'i  l\''}^^^.  '^"«t  come  out  of  the  18  treaties, 
those  trStiel^  ""^  '"^  *"  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^"^  ««"^«"'  ""der 

th^IndiaS'nf%*i^7"-^  mean  that  only  approximately  one-half  of 
L  ^?"^  ^*  California  would  benefit  bv  this  nrocediirp 

hainhftXtfnr '.■?"■"■"'    ,<'»^'-«^)    -S?r.bi:-less  than 
II      rii?  "^"^^^^  ^"  California  were  known.    No  white  man  knew  thpm 

Mr    ?'  ^^''^VSents  of  the  Indian  Office  knew  only ^  part  oF  them 
chiefs  I:r^eA  men?"*^"'  '""'^  ^^^^*^^«  ^^  ^^^/ed  Ey  about  S 

Mr  L™^W  J'^'y  were  signed  by  that  many  Indians. 
Mr.  LETT'S.  How  many  tribes  did  they  represent? 

the^'numt^eTy  2sX^^*  ^^^'^^  *^^*  "P"    '  ^^  ^«  ^^^  -^  get 

Mr.  Letts   I  think  that  would  be  valuable  for  us  to  know 
tribes.  ''  ^  '''''"^'"*  ^"  '^^  ^^^^^"^  th^t  it  represents  150 

.J^Ia  ¥^T^^-  '^h^f  statement  is  incorrect.     The  number  of  so 
called      tribes  "  mentioned  in  the  treatip<?  i<j  n«<-  inn   u?  ic,o        ; 

™r 'f™ '■''^°' '\»?«  ««  "»t 'ribeTt'^vMag:! ''"'  ■""  ''"■  ""' 
Mr  ta.^Tw'/  'T'"'*'  ■''J^  "-f  California  Indians! 

Mr.  Merbiam.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  P^ntea  record. 

Mo?/tharSf  "of  ZTl%  ;??a?es  "SKho^  S^    ^^  .*T"-    ^«   l^^" 
total  number  of  tribes  in  CaMornTa    s  rpnroximatelv  ''oor^'^l*^  *"^'««-     1^"« 

As  I  understand  the  two  bills,  the  Raker  bill  nermif«  t\.^  a^.        j 


^i 


Mr   Mbhriah.  It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  descent,  owing^tojhe 

«t?.  lZ.t  &^tb1ta^^^^^^  .en  tell  me  in 

Mr.  Merriam.  None  ^^^f  %^^;  i^^^Ven  ov^v  the  names  signed  to 
regard  to  those  names  (for  I  ^*^«J^^J  ^^  ^^e  tribes  to  see  whom 
thSse  treaties  with  a  considerable  ^^"^ber^i  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

they  recognized;  they  recognized  v^jy  *^^j^  ^,^  ^ot  names  of  head 
thS  in  certain  cases  the  names  in  the  treat  es  are  ^^  ^^ ^^^ 

Set  or  chiefs.    The  Indians  were  suspaou^,^^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^ 

deceived,  especially  during  ^^^  ^W^nv  t^^^  to  a  peace  meeting 
tnses  thW  >yere  trapped  ondbutc^^^^^^^^^^  treacherously  mas^ 

inv  a  friendly  talk  and  a     pig  i«®^      .         •         There    had    been 
cacred     That  has  happened  ^gajn  and  again.  ^^^     ^^ 

massacres  of  1?^^--^,  ^^^^  ^   in  HaV  Fork  Valley  and  m  other 
Trinity,  *l«dKl^"^^th  Rivers    m^^^  suspicious  and  would 

parts  of  the  State     The  Ij^mns  ^'^^^         ordinary  men,  ^o  if  the^ 
not  send  their  chiefs  and  hearl  men  duv     ^  ^    the  tribe.    This 

were  killed,  it  would  not  make  ^omuc^^^^^^^  ^^  of 

Tvnl  n  i  ns  the  circumstance  that  so  ^ar^e  a  y    f  ^^  tribes,     i  ne 

"•S'l^i"- Thr-ter.  band  u^ally  means  the  people  o(  a  .u- 

Mr  Lea.  In  section  6,  it  reaat.  T„,ii„ns  of  California 

.f  this  act  the  tribes  or  bands  ot  Indiana  o  ^^^^ 

What  does  that  mean?  Indians  referred  to  m  the  bill 

it^^-n^SiEro^r-at  tbe  time  o,  the  allege 

deprivation  of  thdr  lands^  ^^,„  ,„ggested  a  few  moments 

-"SSrl'nd  c^S  of\SrAt4.  Ca«fo.nia  tcda. 
same  language,  ^'^ 
plenty  of  them. 
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Mr.  Lea.  For  an  Indian  to  establish  his  right  under  this  act  it 
mijrht  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  show  from  just  what  band  or  tribe 
he  originated. 

Mr.  Mekriam.  They  always  know,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  mother's 
line  is  the  determining  factor.  There  is  no  question  as  to  one's 
mother,  but  often  a  question  as  to  the  father. 

Mr.  Lea.  Would  the  mother's  line  determine  thq  band  or  tribe? 

Mr.  Mekriam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Not  the  father? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Sometimes;  but  in  most  tribes  the  mother. 
Mr.  Lea.  By  custom? 

Mr.  Merriam.  By  the  law  and  practice  of  most  primitive  peoples. 
In  California  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  men  do  not  know  their 
father's  language,  but  all  know  the  mother's  language  because  they 
have  been  brought  up  by  the  mother.  They  all  speak  the  mother's 
language. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  many  different  languages  do  you  have  an  idea  were 
spoken  among  the  tribes  that  were  represented  by  the  signatures 
to  those  18  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  That  can  be  figured  up.  There  were  in  California 
at  least  25  stock  languages  that  differ  from  one  another  as  much  as 
H^nghsh  from  Spanish ;  and  there  are  to-day  in  California,  approxi- 
mately, 150  dialects  differing  from  one  another  about  as  much,  we 
may  say,  as  English  from  German.  If  you  know  a  language,  vou 
may  understand  many  words  of  a  neighboring  dialect,  but  the 
ma]ority  you  will  not  know. 

As  a  rule,  Indians  exaggerate  the  differences  in  their  dialects, 
but  m  some  cases  they  minimize  them.  Sometimes  an  Indian  has 
lived  so  long  on  the  border  land  between  two  tribes  that  he  uses 
both  languages  freely;  he  may  tell  you  thev  are  essentially  the 
same  when  they  are  totally  different.  This  has  happened  to  me 
several  times— the  last  time  only  a  few  months  agof  Then  there 
are  borrowed  words.  An  Indian  hears  a  strange  word  that  pleases 
his  ear.  He  finds  out  what  it  means  and  adopts  it.  Then  others 
pick  It  up,  and  it  IS  soon  incorporated  in  the  language.  In  a  few 
years  the  people  forget  that  it  is  a  borrowed  word.  The  same  is 
true  in  our  language. 

Mr.  Letts.  How  many  of  these  languages  do  you  understand? 
few  nf^?r'r-  w  T*  »'i<l«'-«tand  any  of  them  well,  and  only  a 
tew  at  all.  I  used  to  learn  enough  nouns  or  names  of  obiects  to 
speak  about  250  words,  but  never  knew  the  verbs,  whkh  a  e  verv 
?'S  1  ^""i  i"«S"^r.  The  Indians  would  be  amazed,  thfnkfng 
I  could  speak  their  language.  I  never  could  really  speak  anv  Indian 
language,  for  I  never  knew  the  verbs,  but  by  using  InSnoiis 
with  English  verbs  the  Indians  were  completely"  deceived  and 
thought  I  knew  vastly  more  than  I  ever  did  know.  At  one  thne 
I  did  know  enough  to  make  myself  understood  in  about  ten  of  t™e 

dHI?reS"'  "  "^  '^'  ^"^'"'^  '''  "^"^^^  '^'^'^  others  are  very 

Among  the  12  tribes  of  Pit  River  Indians,  ten  speak  essentiallv 

the  same  dialect    while  two  speak  entirely  different  dialectfof  a 

remotely  related  language.  uidiecis  or  a 


f  'f  the  relief  granted  by 
Mr  Lea.  Your  judgment  would  be  that  II        ^^^  beneficiaries  of 

th^'^(>ill  should  be  confined  ^  ,,.,,   time,  ov  the 

LSl'nt^of^  "theS^^^^^^  We  are  morally 

"^  Mr  Merriam.  I  would  ignore  the  1«  tr^^^S^^s  of  California. 
responsiWe  for  the  great  wrong  done  the  ^nd  *  g;^,,^.  and  other 
Tn  the  case  of  the  plains  Indians,  the  l*;;^'^'g^,.,rnment  made  war 
Iribes  who  resisted  our  encroachment  our^^^^^^^  Government  con- 
upon  them  and  conquered. them;  nevertheless  o  ^^^^^^^.^  sometimes 
ceded  inclebtedness  and  paid  them  m^^^^  .^  ,„,^  confiscated 

r^illions  of  dollars;  but  \«  California  we    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.   ,,«  ,hd 
The  Indian's  country  «nd  murdere^  m  "!\r«  em 

not  make  actual  war  against  tnem  ^^^,^  paid  tlieni 

Mr.  Merriam.   ■"^e"'  j  *    ,  -sr  „,,4-  but  m  simple  jusiice  *" 
18  treaties  many  would  ^^  le*t jut  mt     ^^^J^         them. 

There  are  many  J"*'''"' "  „i„ht  not  be  able  to  ««  'Z,?™  „it|, 
rrntX  an^«uir.o "'inother  t^^^^^^^^^ 
ratrb::'ThiYsone„nhe»^^ot_m^^^^^^ 

Mr.  Lea    The  migrat  o_  g^^^^  ^\'?''-„., counts  to  anything. 

mostly  in  the  la«t/^,yXt  think  the  State  line  ^"^^""Ys  of  Indians, 

Mr:  Merriam.  I  d«.Xment,  many  more  ]n«y«"'X  Soanish  pos- 

rtrasT^viia^i-ftrr^;^^^^^^ 

So^n  a^  the  %st  doz^^^^^^^^^ 

during  the  P^.f.fj;pet rated,  first,  by  the  Spamarefi  of  Indians- 
result  of  atrocities  vjeipej  ^^^.^^^  "^^'^y,^""  forced  to  flee  for 
the  Americans,  in  Aecoj^^^^^  destroyed  or  Voiced  ^^^.^^^ 
sometimes  ^^«\^^t  the  SP^nish  occupancy  thousands  ^^^ 

ifl^XT^tl  tSr  visit. 
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One  of  the  more  sensational  of  the  numerous  butcheries  of  Indians 
^VJ!!^  ^P^"J'"'^^«  in  mission  days  took  place  on  the  lower  part  of 
Stanislaus  River  and  was  thus  cfescribed  by  one  of  the  perpetrators 
Jose  Maria  Amador,  second  lieutenant  of  the  expedition :' 

Cl.H^f/.M?^,!!^^''*'^"!-  Indians,  who  numbered  200,  including  the  Oentile  and 
arrowf  ^.in*;.     ''^i  '?^J"<-'^''n<»ng  fhat  our  Indian  al.los  would  buy  all  their 
We^vited  ?he  S-}'  '"^^  'A\'°?  'Y"h«ut  a  shirt.    The  purchase  was  concludei 
meat     Thev  nil  r'^  """^  Christian  Indians  to  come  and  eat  pinole  and  dried 

The  Heutonnn^  %^  ir'^  not  killed  by  this  process  were  killed  w?th  lanS 
rurarS"l^t    "re,lThn    5?  t™"""  ?"'"  executions,   because  he  had^o 

for  the  30  that  remained,  and  they  all  fell  """''•^*^  *^^  *^^»'^''«^ 

Another  case  is  that  of  the  burning  alive  of  about  70  Indians— men 
women,  and  children-accused  of  horse  stealing.     Thev  had  been 
iT%?ctdTn.1o^t  ^T"^^^  (-eathouses)'  whichVa^'setr 
PoTomares :     ^  ^^''   '"^   ""^^''^^^  ^^'"*-  J<^««    Francisco 

the^krVe'^^l,^"^e^fr  iSp^ef,  SS"tr "'^  ^"^  '''"'^  ^-"^••>'-  «^ 
all  in  confusion,  viewing  with  terrffledpxl;  fhl  '  '''""*'"'  Z*"*^  <^hildren  were 
element  made.  At  each  momenf  thf  n  J^-  *"  progress  that  the  devouring 
an,l  new  an.l  affecting  sc^eT  were  presened  t^JJ^o.^r'^  IT  'l^""^'^  broadened^ 
=  t?e"A^l=,  S^  .-lin'rlS^^ 

rh?;;?rfirirvyi™  f -r*  -  ^ --? 

ora£ra?io«-;ir\.!li.S;^^?^^^^^^^^ 

fire  rather  than  to  sifri-ender  to^heIr  enem  Js      """'^  '''^''  ^''■"'"^"•«*^  ^«"th  by 

In^ilnrt^^lr-otedTs  foStr/^^T^^Se^ndl-*^  Th^^^^^ 
surprised  them,  six  in  number,  TbieakSstan^tifu*?  ^^  '?'f  •^'' 
the  other  two  as  prisoners.     Of  ?hese  he  remarks  '  '""^'"^ 

ouf  fTce^J^'Se^dM  r""""^  '^  "^  ^'^^"^  '^"'^  -«'  f-t  and  stretch  them 
Of  one  of  his  victims  he  continues : 

se/£f  Ttt:^  SaVJVott'^t*  ^'  "•^'•'•''-"«^^"  '""^  »-"  -••'--1  that  he  be 
What  he  did  to  the  other  is  too  revolting  to  describe 
I  he  foregoing  d  lustrations  reveal  the  attiturlo  nffi      a       •     ^ 
during  tlie  balmy  mission  days     But  let  nrw    i      •"'  ^P^'^'^^'ds 
as  to  the  happenings  under  the  Am^erican  rufe  thaTTn  ^"T'I^^ 
some  of  the  many  atrocities  and  massacrrsu^quenl  tolELd- 


i.  •  t,^*  1  Tn  Mav  1850,  a  United 
can  possession  were  hardly  ^^^^^"J^^^iehed  his  troop^  to  Clear 
States  Army  officer  Capt.  N  Ljon  marched^^^^^  ^J  ^^^^^^^^ 
Lake,  where  they  drove  the  Indians  to  ^^^^^^^^^^j^gr. 

"no  less  than  60,"  and  believed  thev  f^d  kiuea  ^^^^^^  ^^  Rus- 

Whetted  by  this  exploit,  he  ^^^-^^f^fmeKy  a  plough  from  Russian 
cLtT  River  where  ''  on  an  island  foiniea  -"y  *  ;^gt  Yokiah  Indians 
River  "his  men  surrounded  a  ranchena  of  unamed  lo^      ^^  ^^^^^ 

^hTcame  out  to  look  at  the  ^-n^^  -,^  VJS  official  report  to 

range,  the  captain  o^-^jed  h^^^^^^^^  JJe  Indians: 

the  War  Department  he  remarks  oi  slaughter  pen. 

AS  they  could  -t  -cape.  the^i^^^^^^^^^^^^  than  75.  and  I  have 

iJe  ;ourit  XSdTnelraouhle  that  number. 

The  Indians  tell  me  that  126  were  ki  led.  ■         ^^t  it  would 

?here  were  many  other  -J^/^.^-^^^roi  of  tt  e  perpe^^         on  In- 

be  <'oing  too  far  to  mention  the  horrois  oi        ^^^  McCloud,  and 

dian  isfand  in  HumbolcU  Bav,  on  ^rj' g,  Kljm^.^^'  ^he  per^ 

?irSh  for  e.ch  scrip  or  «'™Lfhp™mS«p  by  subscription." 
,h% Si  been  killed.   The  ^ey  has  be™  m.^e  ^p    y^  j^_.  ^^^  ^^.^ 

The  Commissioner  ot  Indian  au.v 
m62  states:  .     .    „„^  „*  necullar  hardship,  and 

years  Past  became  the  rmpxe  ^^^jnencement  of  tlas  emig       ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

history.     Down  to  tie  t^°»e  " j^j^^^s  in  profusion.    They  uveu  ^^ 

supplied  all  the  ^vants  of  the  \  contented,  and  Wy-         ^^y.    AH, 

of  the  greatest  abundance  ana  ^^.^^  «!«""°;^"f  mountain  gulches  and 

tion  began,  and  every  pax  t  ot  u  ^^^^^  ^   ^^^ .  the  mountain  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

or  nearly  a",  of  the  ferUle  ^^^  ^vithout  the  slightest  ^ecj^j^^  ^^^^^^^ 

fnS-^^tfr^e^^^^^^^^^^^  tl.  earth 

their  fisheries,  and,  to  a  greai  committee  shows,  i^irst^ 

'^'k'  jctn  Wr'starts  out  by  aamittin|  the  |™t  r™J J°- », 
I„ai»s'^"o.s  to  settie  no.    once  ^S,Siondith,ns  by  pla. 

r  e"r:'t"S;  SrS^ -SnS  •-""'  '*■"'  ""^"^-  • 
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1.^1    f^^'^'?'"  ^"^  "'^  *^  b^  the  salient  features  of  the  two  bills     One 

ooks  to  the  future:  the  other  affords  immediate  relief.    Both  admit 

he  {rnevous  wron^rs  done  the  Indians.    The  Kahn  bill  provides  for 

the  creation  of  a  commission  to  finally  settle  the  whole  mattei      The 

Raker  bill  leaves  the  future  in  abeyance.  *       ^ 

Mr.  Lktts.  Do  you  prefer  one  bill  to  the  other? 
hJ,      ^^J*;'?"-!^'-  I  P'-^-fer  the  Kahn  bill,  believinjr  it  to  be  by  far  the 
better  of    he  two.    Before  the  Kahn  bill  was  dr.rwn  I  supported      e 
Raker  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  best  available-the  onlv 

inuians.    But  I  could  never  understand  why  a  relief  measure  slionl.l 
allih^Sl^o^^^ireS.^^  '''  ''  treaties,  instead  of  p^oWdin^i'i^ 

Mr.  Leits.  Does  Mrs  Kahn  limit  her  bill  in  that  way  ? 

Ml.  Merkiam.  .No,  the  Kahn  bill  has  no  limitations  at  all      Tf 

^"  Ml-   Cor?.*'''  M*"^"*  ^"-^'^^  I"^'^"«  '^  the  S"ate  of  Cal  fo  nia 
M  .  CoLLETT.  How  does  It  establish  the  Indians  of  the  State  n«, 

to  who  would  be  entitled  to  share?  ^^ 

Mr.  Merkiam.  It  aims  to  help  every  Indian  of  the  cjfQto     T+  „; 

pre.sent,  and  you  know  how  rapidly  they  a?e  dyin "  off      Whnl 

of  P^ort  Ri.lwAll   Arw^  "le  Indian  Office  superintendent  in  char<^e 

trachoma.    T  said  I  thought  the  Tnrl  L  nffi     u  a        ^  Indians  have 

there  to  treat  traZma^    He  leptd  dn^^^^^^^^ 

two  years  for  a  period  of  two  months     Bet wLi%-     *  *.k''^  ^''"^y 

of  Piute  Indian   gathered  it  IrJir  Sr^^f  ^^'"f^PV*  2  S^-«"P 

ing  trachoma  cases,  buflx  oS^f  eilt  ha  1  t?/l!''^"^^*  "J  ''^^'^- 
these  were  .stone  blind.  ^  trachoma,  and  two  of 

of 'app^xlmatJ?  $J^io  m  """'  P^^P^^^ively  an  appropriation 

offserchirge""-  ''"'  ''^*  ^^  ''^^^^^  ^^  ^^^"ctions  are  made  for 

the^'coSS:  ''lT^I^::^^:^^^ r^:-^^r^  stagger 
passing  any  bill  carrvin./  «nv  c  li  ^*     •     ?^^  "^  prospect  of 

iot  bolone  then  X7would"lu  st^S^y^^^'^"-     ^*  ^^at  could 
the  Kahn  bill  ?  '       suggest,  if  you  can  not  put  through 

the^^ilft^'Le'nSlT^^^^^^  ^'^^^^  -^g-ted,  thai 

priated  "  (p.  5,  line  7)1^  chan^eT  o  read'-^JL''  ^''"^^  l^^T 
authorized   to   be   appropriated '^anrlfW.i,   ^^  ^^""^  '«  hereby 
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make  authorization                                    ^  ^^  available  in  small 

Mr.  Merriam.  If  the  money  wee  to  ob  ection.     The 

amounts  each  year  I  though    theie  xnouu  ^  •  ^  j^    the  number 

,— i.  :„  +!>-.  Will  wns  arrived  at  by  simpi^-  t-  j     p 


am^un^reTch  year  I  thought  there  wou  a  --^^ the  number 
amount  in  the  bill  was  aiTived  at  bv  s""Pj  "^^^  ^^re.  If  the  sum 
oracres  by  the  assumed  value  of  .>0  cents  .i        ^_._  _,.  ^^,.^ 


racr;s"by  >e  assumed  value  of     0  cen^^  -  ^^^.^ 

i^?fed  to  arrive  at  a  demonstrable  -  -t  on  f o  the  y^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^ 
historical  evidence  and  records  of  ^a^^^  «\  ^f  ^5  er  acre  up  were 
sales  in  remote  parts  of  the  State,  and  saig^  t  f^^  ^^^  Angeles, 
limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francesco  valuable.  There  are 
Uere,  even  at  that Jime   the  I  nd  -s  veiy        ^^^  ,,„,,,eement 

tl^'C:^^^o^^,^^^t  cti?o?nTa'l;'dians  live? 
''Mr.  Letts.  Whereabouts  do  the  CjUformaina  ^         ^^  ^^^ 

Mr.  Merktam.  They  live  ^S^ttered  over  ma  y  P       g^uthern  Cali- 
the  so-called  Mission  tribes  in  the  wes^ern^  pa  ^  ^^^      ^^    ^^ 

fornia;  the  Yuma,  Mohave,  a?d,^J?Xpanamints  in  the  Death 

RTver^heMonachelnO^^■ens  Valley,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  the  eastern 

ValW  region;  the  Northern  Puiteand^  .^  northeastern 

ed^re  of  the  State;  the  Pit  Oliver  t^es  «ii  ^^^^  ^^,^^^ 

California;  the  Midoo,  ^ewuk    \nf  el«k^^^^^^^  ^f  Sacramento 

flank  of  the  Sierra ;  the  Wintoon  t"t)es  m  Soolahteluk,  and 

VaUey    the  Athapaskan,  Pohldan,  Karok,  bh^^^^  California;   the 

aSreko  tribes  in  ^^^'^X^,^:^  ^^S^'^rfS^^  from  northern 
Pomoan  and  Yukean  tnbes  tarthei  soum  v  ^^^  Olhonoan, 

Mendocino  County  "^^^lumash  ?rib  s  bSen  San  Francisco  Bay 
Ennesen,  Esselen,  «ndChumash  tribes  ^^^^  gathered  acorns 

Tn7he  coast  ranges  t^r^^  iLd^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
rancherias.     On  ^^"^^th  River  there  j^j^    „„    ber  of  vil- 

widely  different  languages  and  havm.  1  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  on  horse- 

Tages.^  Some  years  ago  one  of  ^  ^Klamath  River  and  located 
ba^ck  through  the  rugged  f ^nyons  ot^^  ^^^.^  ^^^/fof  S! 

l^/th^lflfdi^'  ¥^^-^ 

^IValleTthe'S^^^^  ^^•'  ^^^  ^^^^' 

93    the  Polikla  5>5--in  all,  309  villages.  ^^  i^.^^ested 

^  As  an  illustration  of  the  *"^«^nsked  an  oW^Shaste^hief  known 
to  know  that  many  years  f«  I.«^^S  ^^Vthe  names  and  locations 
\Z  Shaste  or  Moffit  Creek  Jake,  to  tej    me  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^,„  ^^ 

S  fh'etmages  of  his  tribe.  J^-  ^^^e  were  IM.     Several  y^ar^ 
f  j:;^|  ^^iS^ed-^rtLr^Kief,  locally  known  as  Bogus  Tom 
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Smith,  at  his  home  in  Klamath  Canyon  near  Shovel  Creek,  and 
asked  him  the  same  question.  He  promptly  sat  down  and  gave 
me  the  names  and  positions  of  135  villages.  On  returning  to  my 
California  home  and  comparing  the  lists. and  maps  I  found  that 
each  had  given  me  two  villages  overlooked  by  the  other  and  that 
134  were  the  same  in  both.  An  exactly  similar  experience  was  had 
with  the  Karok  Indians,  who  in  1918  gave  me  the  names  and  sites 
of  their  93  villages  in  Klamath  Canyon.  Comparing  these  with  a 
map  on  which  I  had  platted  the  villages  as  given  me  by  another 
member  of  the  tribe,  I  found  that  they  agreed  exactly.  The  prin- 
cipal food  of  these  tribes  consisted  of  acorn  mush,  fresh  and  dried 
salmon  and  eels,  quails,  rabbits,  and  deer,  supplemented  according 
to  season  by  native  berries,  nuts,  roots,  and  greens. 

The  number  of  village  sites  now  known  for  the  whole  State 
amounts  to  several  thousand,  indicating  that  the  population  was 
very  much  larger  than  ordinarily  supposed. 

Mr.  Letts.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  with  respect  to  these 
bills  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  No;  not  more  than  already  stated,  except  to  add 
that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Kahn  bill,  with  certain  modifications 
that  may  be  made  hereafter,  should  prove  helpful  to  all  the  Indians 
of  the  State,  and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  the  Indians 
that  the  Government  accepts  the  moral  obligation  to  try  to  atone, 
so  far  as  praticable  at  this  time,  for  the  wrong  done  them  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Letts.  We  appreciate  your  statement  very  much.  With- 
out objection  Doctor  Merriam's  analysis  of  the  tribal  and  band 
names  in  the  18  treaties  of  1851  and  1852  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  1926, 
Hon.  F.  Dickinson  Letts, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G. 
My  Dear  Mb.  Letts  :  In  compUance  with  your  request  I  have  made  a  rather 
careful    examination    of    the    so-caUed    tribal    names    enumerated    in    the    18 
California  treaties  of  1851  and  1852,  published  by  the  Senate  in  January,  1905. 
(32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

The  total  number  of  the  aUeged  tribes  listed  in  the  18  treaties  appears 
to  be  126.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  are  unidentifiable.  Of  the  others,  some  are 
duplicated  under  different  spellings,  in  some  cases  with  different  initial  letters 
(resulting  probably  from  illegible  handwriting). 

And  a  surprisingly  large  number  'are  not  tribal  names  at  aU  but  names  of 
rancherias  or  viUages.  Thus,  in  the  treaty  of  Camp  Colus,  September  9,  1851, 
the  following  are  enumerated  as  tribes:  Colus,  Wniays,  Co-ha-na,  Tat-nah, 
Cha,  Doc-duc,  Cham-net-co,  Toc-de.  Of  these  8  names  6  are  vUlages  (Co-ha-na, 
Tat-nah,  Cha,  Doc-duc,  Toc-de,  and  Cham-net-co),  leaving  only  2  as  tribes. 

Another  example  is  the  treaty  of  October  6,  1851,  with  the  Upper  Klamath, 
Shasta,  and  Scott  River  Indians,  of  which  six  tribes  or  bands  are  mentioned, 
as  follows:  0-de-i-lah,  I-ka-ruck,  Ko-se-tah,  I-da-kar-i-waka-ha,  Wet-sa-he-wa, 
and  E-eh.  One  of  these,  I-da-kar-i-waka-ha,  was  a  smaU  band  named  for  a 
local  chief,  whHe  tw^o  I-ka-ruck  at  Hamburg,  and  Ko-se-tah  at  Yreka,  were 
named  for  the  locality — and  so  on.  Not  one  has  any  tribal  significance,  aU 
being  Shaste. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  great  majority  of  so-called  tribes  enumerated 
in  the  18  treaties  are  nothing  more  than  local  bands  or  villages— not  more 
than  56  of  the  126  being  tribes. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  checking  the  treaty  names  against  the  names  of  the 
known  California  tribes  it  appears  that  more  than  175  tribes  are  not  included 
in  the  18  treaties. 
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actual  tribes  «'  't'.S"™.  ™  n  ttaM  ot  the  CalltornU  tribes  ■">"  » 
ra^  rn."Sr.'»-«»K,J°,S  m  be„e«.  ..  on..Mra  o.  tbe 
7^  fthe'sK  i  w.ti  wSSJd"  ««pro»11«?  '"■„„.  e.a  ...  ever,  l.«- 
"'rdt'*e'.ve"V  o.  «itrr  or:nLis'freir."Swt-.»  ».»  case.  .. 

over,  the  Kann  om  «  appointed  by  the  *^eaerai  «"  necessary) 

salaried  commlsrion   ( to  be  app^  ^^^    ^^  ^^  *l^„e  ot  thrmost  funda- 

Govemor  of  C«^«o™^  ^j^^^nvenient  water  8«PP"««-^f„^irttag  Indians  in 
purchasing  land,  PV'^*°r5„m^tion--and  in  other  ways  af^nng       geU-sup- 

''^'r^if  rpsnecting  citizens. 

*°*     Ve^y^yyou's.  C.  Hart  Mebriam. 

STATEMENT  BY  FBEDBaiCK  G.  C0LU5TT 

.        „^  tn  whether  or  not  Indian 

The  question  raised  by  ^r-  C    Haf,KTrtte«  totfi^^rin'  X 
triSs  o*f  California  who  '^.ay  not  have  ^^^^P  share    as   beneficarg«  ^n  ^ny 

18    tl^aties   made   in   l»»i  ^^^  ^n^gr  the  present  P'«^™^„o^„terproposal. 
amount  that  iol|ht  ^e  reco^f  g  J^^^  ^^^^  ^'"Vl^mlor  fhe  llxty  sixth  Con- 
is  not  a  legitimate  argnwr^      ^^       ^ote  a  like  bill  for  tne  o      i  Q^iitornia. 
It  was  the^inten^X  of   ^r  "Sh  subseauent  Con^es^^^^^^^  ,y 

gress  aii^.J^vt^re   ^iieflciaries   thereunder.    "   ^^^^^^  t,iat  the  language 
S^sp'^-^e  f^epg.^- »e  S?  t£X  ^  be  parties  •• 

It  should  be   noted  <S"  ™J  6^„ellclarle5  does  not  to  f"  *"°i„,ed  In 
SSSSf  .£^       ,„\  .aaian  approprt.«.n  -t  «^5t«^£'tf. 

the  minutes  and  correspono^nc  ^^^  j„  the  1»  ^^^^'^nooked  by 

St;^o.' i^dr^SriU-yrX'U^  Srinacces^ue  and 

In  view  of  the  ^^f^-f  If-^gZlly  favorable  administrative  a"^ /^^  |j^  ^^end- 

to  report  f  avorably  ui^a  H.  B.  803b  f^^^^ing  e«^^^^  ^^er  date 

of  February  9.  1920,  reporieu  . 

mrt  as  follows :  ,-      j  i^^jans  in  California  have,  pirima  facie, 

r^KTo'ur'rJoSl^SSderatlon." 
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That  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Ihterior,  Alexander  T.  Vogelsang,  a  few 
days  later,  under  date  of  Mart*  »,  1920.  in  the  report  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  said  In  part  •  " 

8t«tf« *«?.'!?  .^''**°''.  ^.n^""^  '*'*^  *'*'''®  «  meritorious  claim  against  tlhe  United 
States,  and  tft^  said  bill  properly  protects  their  interests  and  the  Interests  of 
the^Government  as  well.  I  recommend  that  it  receive  your  favorable  conddera- 

in^'^^i'^f'^'^^THl®.  ^®"***  '^°**  "<*"««  Committee  on  Indians  Affairs,  follow- 
KrTasfoflowsr  ^^°"»*'°*»«"«°'  "Danimously  reported  to  the  Congress 

^Z'^JH''^  Indians  Vve  long  been  pleading  for  an  adjostnfenf  ot"the^  dlarms 
and  for  reimbursemient  for  the  lands  which  were  foiroeriy  occupied  by  them 
Your  committee  thetefore  believes  that  they  should  have  ^elr  cau^e  fX 
and  judiciously  heard  t»y  the  Court  of  Claims.  "^""^r^^^ 

i»™  ^.^u^^^r'f  ^  l)eliefle  that  H.  R.  12788  gets  at  th«  California  Iiittla'«  »tbb- 
lem  in  a  very  fundamental  and  practical  manirer.  and- that  it  also  gives  the  best 
C^morZ  ^inHi-'^  fo"^  »  satisfactory  and  final  attd  early  «^lSt  of  thj 
If.,  fn  f      ^"*^'"°  question.     Further,   this   proposed   legislation.  If  enacted 

npnsnttn    n.Jl   .h^     M^  ^^''^^   *'^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^«^  ^^«"^  ^^thout   com- 

as^  «;  nffhl  T  r  ^^  I'^'^l^^^^^y  protects  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
as  >\ell  as  of  the  Indians,  recommendation  is  made  that  it  receive  vour  favor- 

^oJ^pT'-f^'^^^^'^^  ^^""  ^^'^  introduced  In  pteviouB  sessionrof  CoSs 
for  a  similar  purpose  and  extensive  hearings  were  had  before  a  subcommittee 
of  tlie  Gommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives.  Thesnea?in<'s 
wliich  have  been  printed  under  the  title  of  *  Indian  Tribes  of  California 'are 
dated  March  23,  1920,  and  April  28  and  29,  and  i)ntaL  a  veS^  7  ani 
complete  history  of  the  entire  matter.'^t Mwu,  il^.v  ^     ^^  ^^^ 

tJlZ^'^s}}:  '^?^^  J"""^^'  congressional  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs,  pursuant 
to  the  secretary  s  report,  reported  to  the  Congress  under  date  of  February  12. 
a925,  in  part  as  follows:  v  t   n?    s  tT^/v    ^ 

V  "  Your  conimit tee  has  carefully  investigated  the  claims  of  these  Indians  and 
are  convinced  that  they  have  shown  sufficient  proof  to  grant  them  the  rirfit 
to  hav«  their  day  in  court.  This  measure  prot^ts  the  Government  in  all  of 
these  claims  and  allow  any  and  all  set^oifs  which  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  given  to  these  Indians.  Your  committee  unanimouslv  recommends  the 
enactment  of  this  bill."    ,  ' 

Fifth.  That  the  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  its  Unanimous  Con^ 
sent  Calendar.  ,\ 

Sixth.  That  there  has  never  been,  nor  is  there  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  April  13,  1920,  any  denial  that  the  claims  of 
the  Indians  of  California  i>ossess  merit.  On  the  contrary,  their  claims  are 
regarded  meritorious. 

In  his  suggestion  that  these  claims  be  not  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
the  Secretary  says:  **  It  would  be  easy  to  compute  the  amount  that  would 
be  due,  as  thew  is  little  question  as  to  the  acreage  involved."  By  this  you 
will  see  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  takes  the  California  Indian  claims 
out  of  tJie  class  of  those  of  which  it  has  been  complained  involved  expensive 
and  difficult/litigation.  There  should  be  no  delay  nor  unnecessary  expense 
by  giving  tl>4  Court  of  Claims  Jurisdiction.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  well-recognized 
fact  that  liie  Court  of  CJlaims  is  not  a  constitutional  court,  but  a  court  espe- 
cially created  by  the  Congress  and  is  just  as  much  an  agent  of  the  Congress 
as  any  o^  its  committees. 

It  hai^  been  shown  that  the  United  States  Treasury  has  received  from  Cali- 
fornia 6n  account  of  grazing  in  national  forests,  royalties  from  naval  reserves 
and  public  lands,  fees  from  the  National  Park  Service  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands^  and  merchantable  timber,  $62,477,189.50. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  these  receipts  are  only  a  part  of  the  amount 
actually  received  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  that  at  the  Government's 
price  for  land  and  the  amount  that  it  is  now  receiving  for  the  sale  of  timber. 
It  has  in  its  pos^ssion  salable  lands  and  timber,  $508,542,652.50. 
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HoDSE  OF  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

Saturday^  February  13^  1926. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Scott  Leavitt  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Brumm.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  subcommittee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Morrow,  Brigham,  and  myself,  appointed  to  report  upon 
H.  R.  7826,  had  a  session  last  Saturday  morning.  At  that  meeting 
there  were  a  number  of  persons  appeared  who  were  interested  in 
this  bill,  and  it  very  early  became  evident  that  the  opposition  was 
assuming  proportions  so  that  the  subcommittee  felt  it  was  not  fair 
either  to  the  committee  or  to  the  objector^  to  the  bill  'for  us  to  confine 
the  hearings  to  a  committee  of  three.  We  thought  it  would  be  only 
proper  that  a  matter  of  this  importance  should  be  discussed  before 
the  full  committee,  therefore  we  have  reported  it  back  with  that 
idea  in  mind,  and  with  no  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  In  accordance  with  the  report  from  the  sub- 
committee it  was  agreed  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  committee 
last  Thursday  that  the  hearings  should  be  continued  before  the  whole 
committee. 

So  we  have  before  us  this  morning  H.  R.  7826,  which  I  will  read, 
as  follows : 

[H.   R.  7826,   Sixty-ninth  Congress,  first  session] 

A  BILL  To  extend  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  to  Indians,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted^  "by  the  Senate  amd  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  hereafter  the  civil  and  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  apply  to  Indians,  and  the  United  States  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
or  other  violations  of  Federal  statutes  committed  within  Indian  reservations 
by  or  against  Indians. 

Sec.  2.  The  reservation  courts  of  Indian  offenses  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  over 
offenses  committed  by  Indians  on  Indian  reservations,  for  which  no  punish- 
ment is  provided  by  Federal  law:  Provided,  That  any  one  sentence  of  said 
courts  shall  not  exceed  six  months'  imprisonment  or  labor  or  a  fine  of  $100 
or  both. 

Sec.  3.  The  term  **  Indian  reservations  "  shall  be  construed  to  include  Federal 
reservations  for  Indians  created  by  treaty,  agreement,  act  of  Congress,  or 
Executive  order ;  and  shall  include  individual  Indian  trust  allotments  during 
the  trust  period;  restricted  fee  allotments  during  the  period  the  restrictions 
against  alienation  are  in  force ;  and  Indian  reservations  opened  for  settlement 
and  sale  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  while  title  thereto  is  in  the  Indians,  or  in 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  Indians. 

Sec  4.  Indian  custom  marriage  and  divorce  are  hereby  abolished  from  and 
after  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  and  thereafter  Indians 
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shall  comply  with  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of  ^^^J^^.^"^^^^ 

thev   reside :  Provided,  That   Indian  custom  marriage  and   divorces   between 

ffian   wards   living  on   Indian   reservations   actuaUy  consum^^^^^^^^^ 

faith  prior  to  the  date  this  section  goes  into  effect  shall  b^^.  f^^^«^^^^^ 

Promded  further,  That   the  children   of  Indians   who  at  empt   to  "^arr>    b 

Indian   custom   after  this  section  becomes   operative  .^^^i^' /^^^^^^^^ 

be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  the  legitimate  offspring  of  t^^ur    esp^^^^^^^^^    IrlZvU 

but  the  father  of  such  children  shall  not  inherit  ^^y  of  then  trus    pr^^^^^^ 

unless  there  shall  be  no  other  heirs,   lineal  or  f.^l^^tpral :  Pmmde^ 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  discretion,  is  ^.^f^^^^  ^^^^f  ^^'^^ 

make  such  provision  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  mother  of  ^^^ 

children  out  of  any  trust  property,  real  or  Personal   belonging  to  or  inherited 

by  the  father  of  such  children,  by  sale,  lease,  or  other  disposition,  as  in  his 

^tr  5'  s'u^^rl^VnS^^^^^^^  other  officers  in  charge  of  Indian  reservations 
or  schoois  when  authorized  by  the  proper  State  officers,  may  issue  marriage 
licenses  to  Indians  residing  under  their  jurisdiction 

Sec  6.  Any  Indian  who  knowingly  violates  section  4  of  this  act,  upon 
convection,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $200  or  imprisoned  for  not  ^nore  than 
one  year  or  by  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  Federal  court. 
?  Sec  7  While  living  on  Indian  reservations,  Indians  shall  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  district  and  circuit  courts  and  the  re^^^^^^^ 
court  of  Indian  offenses:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  New 
York  Indians,  the  Osage  I^dians,  or  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

This  bill  came  before  the  committee  with  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  was  introduced  by  me,  as  chairman  ot  the 
Committee  on  Indian  AflPairs,  as  a  departmental  bill. 

I  make  that  statement  not  as  an  argument  either  for  or  against 
the  bill  but  simply  to  make  it  clear  in  the  record  that,  while  my 
name  appears  as  the  one  who  introduced  the  bill,  I  am  doing  so  only 
because  it  is  a  bill  which  has  come  from  the  department,  and  will 
be  just  as  open  minded  with  regard  to  its  provisions  as  any  other 

member  of  the  committee.  ,  .^^.       ^i. 

(The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the 

bill,  reads  as  follows:)  -  . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  January  15,  1926. 

Hon.  Scott  Leavitt, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Leavitt  :  There  is  inclosed  herein  a  draft  of  a  bill  v^hieh  has 
for  its  object  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  vi^ill  enable  the  department  to 
maintain  law  and  order  among  Indians  on  Indian  reservations. 

Section  2145  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  extends  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  Indian  country,  but  section  2146  specifically  excepts  its  appli- 
cation as  to  Indians  committing  crimes  against  one  another  and  as  to  cases 
where  the  Indians  have  been  punished  by  the  local  law  of  the  tribe,  etc. 

Under  those  provisions  it  was  found  impracticable  to  punish  the  Indian  in 
the  Federal  courts  for  the  murder  of  another  Indian,  as  decided  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Crow  Dog,  109  U.  S.  556. 

On  Marclf  3,  1885,  Congress  passed  an  act  (now  sec.  328  of  the  U.  S.  Criminal 
Code  of  1910)  providing  for  the  punishment  of  murder,  manslaughter,  rape, 
assault  with  intent  to  kill,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  arson,  burglary, 
and  larceny.  However,  there  are  many  other  offenses  which  are  not  punish- 
able when  committed  by  Indians  on  reservations,  and  it  is  desired  that  the 
Federal  laws  be  now  specifically  extended  to  cover  offenses  committed  by 
Indians,  and  specifically  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  district  and 

circuit  courts. 

Provision  is  also  specifically  made  in  section  2  for  the  handling  of  offenses 
not  mentioned  in  the  Federal  laws  but  which  are  usually  made  punishable  in 
the  State  courts  when  committed  by  persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State. 
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Section  4  provides  for  the  termination  of  the  legal  recognition  of  so-called 
"Indian-custom"  marriage  and  divorce  from  and  after  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  the  act.  Much  trouble  is  experience<l  because  of  the  loose 
relationship  between  the  sexes  and  the  resultant  difticulty  in  maintaining  law 
and  order  and  determining  when  Indian  couples  actually  intend  to  enter  into 
the  permanent  relationship  of  husband  and  wife.  Much  of  the  trouble  now 
experienced  is  with  those  young  men  who  have  been  sufficiently  educated  to 
know  the  customs  and  requirements  of  civilized  life,  but  who  willfully  take 
advantage  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  them  for  their 
various  acts  of  immorality,  seduction  of  innocent  girls,  etc.  Comparatively 
little  trouble  is  experienced  with  the  older  Indians,  and  as  the  section  does 
not  disturb  marriages  entered  into  prior  to  the  time  the  section  becomes  efCec- 
tive  no  hardship  will  devolve  upon  such  Indians.  Further,  by  making  that 
section  effective  one  year  after  date  of  the  approval  of  the  act,  ample  time 
is  given  to  extend  notice  to  the  Indians  of  the  various  reservations. 

The  other  sections  of  the  act  are  self-explanatory.  'y 

Very  truly  yours,  .0    1  ^  u  xxrr.r,rr 

(Sgd.)  HUBEHIT    WORK. 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  record,  before  witnesses  are  called,  a  tele- 
gram which  was  received  under  date  of  February  10,  from  Mrs. 
Stella  M.  Atwood,  who  earlier  in  the  year  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  who,  as  you  will  recall,  is  chairman  of  the  Indian  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  The 
telegram  reads  as  follows : 

[Telegram] 

Riverside,  Cauf.,  February  10. 

Hon.  Scott  Leavitt, 

House  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Object  seriously  to  sections  2  and  3  in  H.  R.  7826  which  abrogate  by  statute 
Indian  ri^-ht  under  Constitution,  instead  of  by  regulation.     Women  of  federa- 
tion will  bitterly  oppose  any  such  attempt  to  nullify  rights  of  Indian  citizens. 

Stella  M.  Atwood. 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  Shepley  Ser<i:eant,  415  East 
Fifty-first  Street,  New  York  City,  dated  February  12,  which  I  will 
read,  as  follows : 

New  Yokk  City,  February  12,  1926. 

Mr.  Scott  LEAvrrT, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  W(ishi7ig1on,  D.  C: 

Dear  Sir:  May  I  express  very  strongly  my  opposition  to  H.  R.  7826,  es- 
pecially to  the  clauses  which  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  authority  from 
Indian  tribal  officers  in  matters  of  marriage,  divorce,  etc.  It  seems  to  me 
both  unwise  and  unnecessary  to  force  the  tribal  Indians  to  renounce  their  age- 
old  customs  and  take  from  the  tribal  officers  their  much  respected  authority. 

I  have  a  small  ranch  in  New  Mexico,  near  Santa  Fe  and  have  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Pueblo  tribes  and  esteem  that  there  the  ancient  tribal  custom  works 
to  a  remarkable  degree  weU ;  that  marriages  are  stable  and  family  ties  deeply 
respected — quite  as  much  so  as  among  white  men.  To  my  understanding,  the 
difficulties  that  arise  among  younger  Indians  are  almost  wholly  derived  from 
unwise  if  well-intentioned,  efforts  to  turn  them  into  white  men  before  they  have 
assimUated  white  civilization  and  this  bill  seems  another  ill-advised  move  in 

the  same  direction.  ,  .„  .  .  ^      ,4. 

I  feel  equaUy  strongly  that  the  power.-  given  by  the  biU  to  superintendents, 
etc  to  ^aU  Indians  are  unwise,  not  to  say  dangerous,  to  Indian  rights  and 
liberties'and  will  lead  not  to  improvement  but  to  degeneration  among  Indians 

if  enacted  into  law.  ,  ^  .     ^ 

I  regret  that  I  can  not  attend  the  hearing  on  Saturday. 

Very  truly  yours,  ^  ci  «, 

Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant. 
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Is  there  anyone  before  the  committee  who  can  give  us  any  more 
detail  as  to  who  Miss  Sergeant  is? 

Mr.  John  Collier.  Miss  Sergeant  is  a  writer  and  is  one  of  the 
authorities  on  southwest  Indian  life.  She  is  an  authoress  and  has 
written  a  number  of  books  and  many  articles  on  Indian  life.  She 
has  lived  for  a  good  many  years  among  the  Pueblo  and  Navajo  In- 
dians in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Morrow.  Is  she  one  of  the  Sergeant  family  ? 

Mr.  JoriN  Collier.  I  do  not  know ;  she  is  of  an  old  New  England 
family ;  she  might  be  one  of  the  Sergeants. 

Mr.  Brumm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  at  least  a  dozen  telegrams  and 
communications  along  the  same  line  which  I  will  submit. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  they  may  be  included  in  the 
record. 

(Mr.  Brumm  submitted  the  following:) 

[Telegram] 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  February  11,  1926, 
Hon.  Gbdbob  F.  Bbumm, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washin{fton,  D.  C: 

Leavitt  biU  7826,  section  2,  seems  to  give  agents  and  their  Indian  appointees 
dangerous  power  to  designate  offenses  and  convict  without  appeal.  Section 
4  would  work  wide,  needless  suffering  among  Navajos,  Pueblos,  and  other 
tribes  where  majority  still  observe  custom  law.  Bill  idealistic  but  too  drastic ; 
it  tries  dictating  instead  encouraging  progress  and  would  prove  either  unen- 
forceable or  cruel. 

A.   L.   Krobbeb, 

Professor  Anthropology  University  Calif orma. 


[Telegram] 


San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  10,  1926. 
Congressman  George  Brumm, 

Rouse  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C: 

Wish  to  most  strongly  protest  against  House  bill  7826.  Its  enactment  would 
be  both  unjust  and  proi)erly  ineffective.  The  customs  of  a  people  are  not 
to  he  changed  by  this  kind  of  legislative  enactment.  We  have  found  it  unsuc- 
cessful when  tried  on  ourselves.  Would  we  attempt  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  appointees  dignified  in  the  bill  by  the  term  *'  reservation  court " 
the  life  and  liberty  of  any  other  American  citizen  without  practically  any 
appeal  ? 

Charles  De  Y.  Elkus. 

r  Telegram] 

EsPANoLA,  N.  Mex.,  February  10,  1926. 
Hon.  George  F.  Brumm, 

Chairman  subcommittee  Indian  Affairs, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Leavitt  bill  No.  7826  terrible  for  Pueblo  Indians.  Section  2  means  persecu- 
tion of  Indians  by  local  superintendents  which  they  are  already  doing  but 
this  would  make  it  worse.  Section  4  bad  for  us  we  have  good  marriage  cus- 
toms only  one  wife,  divorce  almost  unknown  faithful  to  our  families  all  this 
is  part  of  our  tribal  organization  which  this  bill  would  destroy.  No  time  for 
all  Pueblo  council  meeting,  but  as  chairman  I  protest  in  the  name  of  all  New 
Mexico  Pueblos. 

SoTERo  Ortiz, 
Pennanent  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  all  the  Pueblos. 
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[Telegram] 


B 


Chicago,    III.,    February   6,    1926, 

Hon.  George  F.  Brumm, 

Room  293,  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 

From  personal  knowledge  of  Pueblo  and  Navajo  Indians  believe  bill  7820  in- 
troduced at  request  Indian  Bureau  would  be  completely  destructive  to  wel- 
fare these  and  other  Indian  groups.  It  seeks  Congressional  supijort  for  the 
very  Indian  Bureau  practices  which  have  been  most  criticized  by  all  who  know 
how  damaging  they  have  been  to  Indian  peace  sobriety  and  morals. 

James  W.  Young. 


MORONGO  Indian  Reservation, 
Riverside  County,  Calif.,  February  8,  1926, 

The  Hon.  G.  F.  Brumm, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  Indian  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  We  the  undersigned,  Indians  of  the  Morongo  Indian  Reservation, 
Riverside  County,  Calif.,  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  following: 

In  the  matter  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7826,  introduced  recently  into  Congress, 
providing  that  the  courts  of  Indian  offenses  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  cases  of  wrong  doing  on  reservations  for  which  no  Federal  law 
is  provided,  we  earnestly  request  that  this  bill  shall  not  be  enacted  into  law. 
In  making  this  request  of  you  we  give  the  following  reasons : 

First.  We  are  quite  familiar  with  courts  of  Indian  offenses  having  only  in 
recent  years  escaped  from  their  unsatisfactory  operations.  In  our  opinion  to 
restore  courts  of  Indian  offenses  would  be  a  long  step  backward,  and  we  beg 
you  not  to  subject  us  again  to  their  wrongs. 

i  Second.  To  preside  over  these  courts  of  Indian  offenses,  the  judges  were 
appointed  by  the  superintendents.  In  such  cases  the  judges  were  merely  the 
puppets  of  the  superintendent,  and  as  a  result  we  frequently  sweltered  under 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  an  unjust  superintendent.  Please  save  us  from  a  repe- 
tition of  such  experiences. 

Third.  In  other  cases  the  judges  were  elected  by  the  Indians.  Were  only 
the  educated  of  our  people  to  have  the  right  to  vote  for  judges,  there 
would  be  some  chance  of  electing  intelligent  Indians  who  have  some  idea  of 
law  and  justice,  but  under  existing  circumstances  Indian  politics  have  all  too 
often  given  us  judges  to  whom  the  office  meant  an  opportunity  to  punish  their 
enemies,  to  make  laws  out  of  their  warped  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to 
fill  their  pockets  by  imposing  fines,  whether  such  fines  were  deserved  or  not. 
Fourth.  Since  we  are  now  citizens  of  the  United  States  our  hopes  and  our 
ambitions  are  that  we  be  given  full  rights  as  citizens  and  be  subject  to  Federal 
and  State  courts  like  any  other  citizens. 

James  St.  Marie,  Charles  Colby,  Walter  Linton,  Theodore  Armljo, 
John  Martin,  Geo.  Miguel,  Chas.  Colby,  jr.,  Theo.  Linton, 
W.  A.  Brune,  Frank  St.  Marie,  John  Morongo,  Florence  Morongo, 
Annie  Morongo  Laws,  Pasquala  Armijo,  Hester  Linton,  Mrs.  G. 
Linton,  Frances  Bosley,  Chas.  Bosley,  John  Linton,  Maurico 
Laws,  Mrs.  Grace  Hough,  Mrs.  Mettle  Dailey,  Salvan  Satachio, 
Joseph  Miguel. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  documentary  evidence,  but 
I  desire  to  submit,  in  the  name  of  my  Omaha  people,  speaking 
through  the  secretary  of  their  tribal  council,  their  earnest  protest 
against  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  generally. 
.^,The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  entire  bill? 

'/Mr.  Howard.  Against  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  powers  given  to  the  superintendents  of  agencies. 
They  do  not  protest  so  much  against  the  interference  with  their 
marriage  customs,  but  I  want  to  protest  very  earnestly  in  my  own 
name  against  the  interference  with  the  tribal  marriage  ceremony. 
My  investigation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  average  Indian  mar- 
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riage  ceremony  under  the  tribal  customs  is  more  sacredly  regarded 
than  the  average  white  man's  marriage  VOWS  to-day. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  among  the  young  Indians  or  the 

old  Indians? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  mean  among  Indians  generally. 

Mr.  Williamson.  Under  the  laws  of  Nebraska  are  not  the  Indians 
held  amenable  to  the  State  laws  in  the  matter  of  marriage  and 

divorcG  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  They  are,  but  it  does  not  affect  my  Indians  so  much. 
The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  connection  with  the  whole  matter, 
as  I  understand  the  attitude  of  the  department,  the  Indians  having 
been  given  universal  citizenship,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
they  should  now  be  set  apart  and  be  allowed  to  carry  on  entirely 
among  themselves  without  complying  with  the  general  laws  of  the 
States  in  which  they  live,  simply  because  they  are  Indians. 
..  Mr.  Frear.  That  has  been  the  case  so  far  as  the  management  of 
their  property  is  concerned ;  there  is  a  distinction  there,  and  of 
course  this  is  simply  another  distinction.  •,       -,      .     j 

The  Chairman.  The  position  of  the  department,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  change  is  going  to  be  better  with  regard  to  the  inheritance 
©f  property  and  will  keep  these  matters  straight  all  the  way  through, 
by  havino-  the  Indians  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which 
they  live,"the  same  as  the  white  people  do.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  attitude  of  the  department.  ; 

Mr.  Brumm.  I  might  say  that  under  the  laws  of  my  State,  which 
still  retains  the  old  common  law,  there  would  be  absolutely  nojhing 
incompatible  as  between  the  Indian  marriage  ceremony  and  the 
State  lav  s.  because  we  do  recognize  the  old  common  laws. 
Mr.  Williamson.  So  does  our  State.  a-     • 

Mr.  Brumm.  So  I  do  not  think  it  would  cause  any  conflict  m  my 
State.  Whether  it  would  cause  any  conflict  in  a  State  where  reser- 
vations are,  I  do  not  know.  .        . 

Mr.  Howard.  The  common  law  in  reference  to  marriage  is  recog- 
nized in  my  State.  .  . 

The  Chairman.  We  have  before  the  committee  this  morning  Vv. 
C.  Hart  Merriam,  and  I  would  like  to  have  Doctor  Merriam  make 
a  statement  at  this  time. 

Will  you  state  more  or  less  in  detail,  Doctor,  what  your  position 
now  is  and  what  it  has  been,  and  the  basis  of  your  experience  % 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  C.  HAET  MEERIAM,  BESEAECH  ASSOCIATE, 
SMITHSONIAir  INSTITUTION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Doctor  Merriam.  My  feeling  is  that  this  bill  is  a  very  unneces- 
sary bill.  ,       1  .  .1 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  should  like  to  know  who  this  gentleman  is 

and  who  he  represents.  ,,      .  .     . 

The  Chairman.  I  requested  you.  Doctor  Merriam,  to  state  ]ust 
what  your  experience  and  position  have  been,  and  what  your  posi- 
tion is  now,  and  the  basis  of  your  knowledge  of  this  c[uestion. 

Doctor  Merriam.  I  first  came  in  contact  with  Indians  54  years 
ago  when  I  was  naturalist  of  the  old  Hayden  Expedition  in  the 
country  of  the  Shoshone  and  Bannok  tribes  in  Idaho  and  Montana. 
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Then  for  several  years  I  was  not  with  Indians,  but  for  the  past 
38  or  39  years,  with  the  exception  of  2  or  3  years  I  have  been 
associated  with  Indians  of  more  than  a  hundred  tribes  in  practi- 
cally all  of  the  States  of  the  West,  many  of  which  were  Territories 
at  that  time.  During  the  last  30  or  35  years  I  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  California  and  Nevada. 

Durino'  the  25  vears  of  my  service  as  Chief  of  the  government 
Biological  Survey,  working  in  the  field  with  a  pack  outfit  I  made  it 
a  point  to  camp  with  Indians  whenever  practicable,  in  order  to 
obtain  information  from  them.  During  all  of  that  penod  1  was 
incidentally  engaged  in  mapping  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes,  i 
suppose  it  is  well  known  to  this  committee  that  m  the  far  West, 
unlike  in  the  plains  country,  the  tribes  are  not  nomadic,  but  tor 
hundreds  of  years,  have  had  absolutely  fixed  boundaries,  as  fixed 
as  the  boundaries  between  our  States  and  our  various  counties,  so 
that  an  Indian  on  either  side  of  the  line  will  give  you  the  exact 

boundaries  of  his  tribe. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  occurred  about  four  years  ago 
when  I  brought  together  the  chief  of  the  Northern  Piutes  and  the 
leader  of  the  Pit  River  tribes.  They  had  never  seen  one  another 
before.  I  spread  out  a  large  scale  map  and  asked  if  they  could 
show  me  the  boundary  between  their  tribes.  The  chief  of  the 
Piutes  and  the  leader  of  the  other  tribes  put  their  fingers  together 
and  moved  them  down  the  map  like  that  [indicating]  and  when 
they  got  to  this  point,  they  both  said,  "  south  of  this  point  we  do 
not  know  just  where  the  line  is."  In  all  my  experience  with 
Indians  I  have  had  the  same  agreement  with  only  two  exceptions. 
They  know  exactly  where  thf  boundaries  are  and  there  is  very 
rarely  any  attempt  to  grab  land  that  does  not  belong  to  them. 

Mr.  Hastings.  What  is  your  present  official  position? 

Doctor  Merriam.  Research  associate  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, working  particularly  with  Indians. 

Mr.  Hastings.  And  vou  reside  in  Washington? 

Doctor  Merriam.  I  reside  in  Washington  during  the  winter,  and 
work  in  the  field  in  California  in  summer— usually  for  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year,  and  have  done  so  for  many  years 

From  personal  contact  with  Indians  of  many  tribes  I  have  ob- 
served over  and  over  again  that  the  usual  attitude  between  the 
superintendent  of  a  reservation  and  the  body  of  the  tribe  is  one  of 
more  or  less  masked  hostility— the  superintendent  and  a  few  Indians 
whom  he  has  favored,  such  as  the  police  and  the  local  judges,  being 
opposed  to  the  majority  of  the  tribe,  including  almost  always  the 
best  men  of  the  tribe,  that  is.  the  old  leaders.  I  have  observed  also 
that  the  power  which  has  been,  as  I  think,  unwisely,  granted  these 
superintendents  and  local  judges  is  not  infrequently  exercised  in 
a  way  to  gratify  a  personal  giudf^e— "to  get  even  with  some 
Indian  with  whom  bad  blood  has  existed. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "they''  whcm  do  you  mean< 

Doctor  MiiKRiA?!.  I  mean  ihat  in  the  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  the  best  men  of  the  tribe  are  as  a  rule  opposed  to 
the  superintendents  for  the  reason  that  the  superintendents,  while 
in  some  cases  excellent  men,  tend  to  become  dictatorial  and  some- 
times unjust  and  tyrannical.     They  appoint  the  police   and  the 
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judges,  SO  they  are  all  practically  one,  for  when  the  superintendent 
expresses  his  wishes  they  caxry  out  his  wishes.  To  give  them  power, 
as  has  been  done  so  often,  to  imprison  Indians  for  minor  offenses 
without  power  of  appeal,  seems  to  me  a  very  un-American  and  a 
very  wicked  procedure. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  know  of  specific  instances  where  ^ 
Indians  have  been  jailed  without  any  hearing  whatever? 

Doctor  Mfjiriam.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  anything  that 
could  properly  be  called  a  hearing.  They  are  simply  jailed;  the 
superintendent  may  call  them  before  him  and  ask  what  they  have 
to  say,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  know  that  a  case  I  have 
in  mind  comes  under  this  head,  but  I  know  an  old  Indian  in  the 
mountain  country,  northeast  of  the  Round  Valley,  who  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  for  six  months  and  was  a  broken  man  when 
he  came  out.  He  was  imprisoned  for  the  alleged  offense  of  setting 
a  forest  fire  in  winter  in  an  area  of  manzanita  brush.  In  that  part 
of  the  State  as  is  well  known  there  are  heavy  winter  rains  and 
snows,  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself  whether  a  fire  set  out  in 
midwinter  in  the  mountains  of  northern  California  is  likely  to  do 
much  harm.  That  old  Indian  was  seized  as  he  came  out  of  his  little 
barn  and  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  his  own  house  to  see  his  wife  and 
change  his  clothes. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  year  did  that  take  place  ? 

Doctor  Merriam.  I  can  not  cite  the  year  exactly,  but  think  it 
was  about  six  years  ago.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  done  under 
the  superintendent's  orders. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  important  to  know  under  what 
authority  that  was  done  and  by  whom  and  when. 

Doctor  Merriam.  This  is  one  of  a  class  of  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  repeatedly,  and  of  which  I  have  kept  no  particular 
account,  as  I  was  very  busy  in  other  phases  of  the  Indian  situation, 
particularly  in  anthropological  studies  of  the  various  tribes,  includ- 
ing their  history,  laws  and  languages. 

Mr.  Brumm.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  the  Indians  were 
convicted  or  sentenced  to  punishment  for  offenses  which  were  not 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  under  the  State  laws? 

Doctor  Merriam.  I  could  not  cite  such  a  case  now,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  them,  and  I  think  there  are  men  her^  present  to-day  who 
can  cite  such  cases.  I  have  never  kept  any  account  of  them  at  all, 
but  cases  of  abuse  of  power  and  neglect  oi  duty  have  been  brought 
to  my  notice  a  good  many  times  in  California. 

In  the  matter  of  custom  marriage  and  divorce,  we  are  taking  up 
one  of  the  most  serious  questions  in  the  whole  field  of  Indian  admin- 
istration. Most  of  you  know  that  in  tribes  in  which  the  old  laws  are 
still  in  force  the  laws  and  the  religion  of  the  tribe  interlock  in  such 
a  way  that  they  can  not  be  separated.  They  constitute  the  imder- 
lying  foundation  laws  of  the  tribe ;  they  have  been  in  effect  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  and  govern  the  actions  of  the  people.  If  we  destroy 
these  laws  and  replace  them  by  a  set  of  laws  which  are  new  to  the 
Indians — laws  that  are  foreign  to  their  lives,  to  their  hereditary 
customs,  and  to  their  beliefs,  we  thereby  set  the  Indian  against  our 
whole  Government  administration. 
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Furthermore,  the  Indians  feel  that  they  are  persecuted.  They  do 
not  understand  our  laws  and  have  no  respect  for  them.  For  ages 
they  have  been  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  religion,  which  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.  If  we  destroy  these  we  take  away  the  only 
code  of  law,  of  morality,  and  of  order  that  they  have,  setting  them 
adrift  in  a  sea  of  unbelief  and  despair.  They  become  very  poor 
citizens. 

In  California  I  haA^e  seen  notices  posted  on  Indian  cabins,  put  up 
by  agents  of  the  Indian  Office  or  the  superintendent,  practically  say- 
ing this,  that  the  woman  occupying  this  house  is  not  married  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  is,  in  effect,  a  pros- 
titute. I  have  read  these  notices,  and  my  wife  and  daughter  have 
read  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  Put  up  by  whom? 

Doctor  Merriam.  By  the  superintendent,  or  by  a  Government 
agent;  in  this  particular  case  probably  it  was  the  agent  of  the 
Round  Valley  Reservation. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  what  purpose? 

Doctor  Merriam.  The  purpose  obviously  was  to  force  these  In- 
dians to  marry  under  the  white  man's  laws,  and  also  it  has  been 
claimed,  with  perhaps  more  than  a  shadow  of  justice  in  certain 
cases,  to  give  local  justices  of  the  peace  a  little  side  income. 

I  remember  very  well  a  case  that  happened  one  year  when  I  was  in 
Klamath  River  canyon,  going  down  the  canyon  on  horseback  with 
my  daughter  before  the  road  had  been  built  below  Happy  Camp. 
An  Indian  agent  came  over  there  and  notified  the  Indians  that  they 
must  be  married  under  the  white  man's  laws  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  who  that  superintendent  was,  and 
what  reservation  it  was,  and  also  state  the  time,  as  near  as  you 
can  ? 

Doctor  Merriam.  The  year,  I  think  was  1918,  and  the  Indians 
notified  belonged  to  the  Karok  and  Shaste  tribes.  The  superintend- 
ent doubtless  came  from  the  Hoopa  Reservation. 

The  point  is  that  these  Indians  were  frightened  and  believed  that 
they  had  to  go  with  their  husbands  at  once  to  the  nearest  place 
where  a  justice  was  located.  It  was  a  long  way  off  and  the  weather 
was  bad,  but  they  felt  that  they  had  to  go;  they  went  and  it  cost 
them  $10  apiece. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  they  have  to  procure  marriage  licenses? 

Doctor  Merriam.  I  do  not  believe  so;  I  think  they  just  went  to 
the  justice  and  were  married  and  gave  him  the  $10. 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  long  ago  did  this  occur? 

Doctor  Merriam.  I  think  it  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  what  authority  was  this  action  taken  by  the  super- 
intendent, or  whoever  was  responsible  for  it,  if  there  was  no  require- 
ment that  those  Indians  should  be  married  under  the  white  man's 
law? 

Doctor  Merriam.  There  has  been  such  a  requirement  in  the  Indian 
Office  for  years. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Doctor  Merriam.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Frear.  For  the  superintendents? 

Doctor  Merriam.  Yes;  the  superintendents  and  agents  enforced 
it.  I  have  seen  lots  of  those  notices  tacked  on  the  cabins  and  it 
lias  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  insulting  things  that  could 
be  done. 

Mr.  Letts.  Was  that  a  printed  notice? 

Doctor  Mjhiriam.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  printed  or 
typewritten ;  it  w^as  not  written  with  a  pen. 

Mr.  Sproul.  What  evidence  did  you  have  that  the  substance  of 
the  notice  was  not  true?  Did  you  make  any  investigation  in  refer- 
ence to  that  to  find  out  whether  the  superintendent  had  posted  a 
false  notice  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants? 

Doctor  Mekriam.  It  was  posted  on  houses  of  Indians  whom  I 
knew  personally  and  had  known  for  years.  I  remember  one  case 
on  the  so-called  Kalito  Reservr.tion.  It  was  on  the  house  of  a  Mrs. 
Martinez,  a  good  Indian  woman,  at  whose  place  we  had  been  stop- 
ping from  time  to  time  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  These  places  you  mentioned  are  all  in  Cali- 
fornia? 

'    Doctor  Merriam.  Yes.     This  woman's  father  is  the  oldest  chief 
of  the  tribe:  his  name  is  Bill  Ray,  a  well-known  man  in  that  coimtry. 

Mr.  Sproul.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  you  knew  of  your  own  personal 
knowledi>e  that  there  was  no  real  warrant  for  posting  publicly  such 
a  notice  ? 

Doctor  Merriam.  I  certainly  did.  I  know  that  the  woman  was 
married  after  the  fashion  of  Indians  and  was  living  with  her  hus- 
band. They  were  married  according  to  the  Indian  custom  and 
there  was  no  occasion  for  branding  her  a  prostitute,  which,  in  effect, 
was  what  it  said  on  the  notice. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  ask  what  warrant  there  is  for  any  man 
putting  up  such  a  notice  under  any  circumstances  ? 

Doctor  Merriam.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  warrant;  I  think 
it  is  a  very  wicked  thing  to  do. 

^  Mr.  Frear.  The  laws  ought  to  be  enforced,  of  course,  but  this 
procedure  is  unusual. 

Doctor  Merriam.  The  object  is  to  force  Indians  to  be  married 
according  to  our  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  case  of  inexcusably  poor  judgment 
and  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent. 

Doctor  Merriam.  If  you  knew  of  all  the  arbitrary  things  that  that 
superintendent  did,  and  that  others  have  done,  you  could  hardly 
believe  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  never  lived  outside  of  an  Indian  country, 
and  I  know  many  things  have  been  done  that  are  inexcusable.  This 
particular  bill  which  is  now  before  us,  however,  has  to  do  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Indian  custom  marriages  ought, 
after  one  year's  notice,  be  discontinued,  and  those  that  already  exist 
be  allowed  to  stand,  and  whether,  after  one  year,  marriages  under 
the  States  in  which  the  Indians  live  should  be  substituted  for  them, 
or  required  in  the  future. 

Doctor  Meriuam.  My  feeling  is  very  strong  on  that  point.  The 
Indians  are  in  a  state  of  transition,  a  state  of  transition  that  is  pro- 
gressing very  rapidly  from  the  old  Indian  condition  and  Indian 


point  of  view  to  the  white  man's  condition  and  the  white  man's  point 
of  view.  In  many  tribes  the  younger  people  are  losing  faith  in  the 
old  Indian  laws  and  religion,  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  are  prac- 
tically one  and  the  same  thing,  and  are  taking  up  with  the  white 
man's  laws  and  in  some  cases  with  his  religion.  That  is  not  univer- 
sally true,  of  course,  but  it  is  true  over  a  large  part  of  the  Indian 

area.  , 

The  problem  is  working  out  its  own  solution,  and  it  will  be  only 
a  few  years  before  there  will  be  no  such.thing  as  the  old  tribal  laws. 
In  some  of  the  larger  reservations,  such  as  the  Navaho  and  some  ot 
the  Pueblos  the  old  laws  are  likely  to  hold  out  much  longer  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

But  as  a  natural  result  of  the  increasing  contact  between  the  young 
Indians  and  the  whites,  and  of  the  schooling  of  the  younger  Indians 
the  change  is  already  far  on  the  way,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  to  enact  any  drastic  legislation  that  would  tend 
to  exasperate  the  Indians  and  deepen  the  breach  between  them  and 
the  whites.    The  whole  thing  will  settle  itself  in  a  very  few  years; 

why  increase  the  pressure  ?  ,      ^  , .  /.       • 

Mr.  Hastings.  Have  all  the  Indians  on  the  California  reserva- 

tions  been  allotted ?  -  .,        i  rpi       «^^ 

Doctor  Merriam.  No;  but  a  great  many  of  them  have,  ihey  are 
verv  much  opposed  to  forced  allotments,  for  forced  allotments  do 
all  sorts  of  harm  and  all  sorts  of  injustice.  For  instance,  in  the 
Palm  Springs  and  certain  other  reservations  m  Southern  Calitorma 
allotments  were  suddenly  surveyed  two  or  three  years  ago  and  the 
Indians  were  terribly  excited  about  it.  The  allotments  w^^?  .sur- 
veyed without  previous  notification  to  the  Indians  and  without 
regard  to  existing  homes.  These  Indians  have  lived  for  centuries 
under  laws  of  their  own.  They  have  their  own  council,  and  deci- 
sions of  importance  require  a  unanimous  vote.  They  have  allotted 
their  own  land  for  home  purposes,  where  they  have  their  houses, 
and  in  many  cases  a  little  barn  also.  Then  they  have  a  common 
grazing^?ound  where  there  is  water  for  the  stock.  Water  is  very 
limited  in  that  country,  as  you  know. 

The  surveys  I  refer  to  i^ored  the  old  lines  and  cut  some  of  the 
places  into  impossible  holdings,  from  the  standpoint  of  either  ]us 
See  or  utility.    In  one  or  two  instance  the  actual  house  of  one  Indian 
^s  allSd  ^^  another,  leaving  the  first  Indian  without  a  home 

Mr  Hastings.  I  was  wondering  if  you  made  any  distinction  be- 

tween  Indians  who  have  advanced  far  enough  to  have  aUotments 

mad?  to  them  and  those  who  are  living  on  unallotted  reservations, 

Tto  wLthe^you^^^  that  this  bill  should  be  applied  to  allotted 

?nd?anr  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  Indians  to  whom  allot- 

ments^^^^^^^  Advanced  than  the  unallotted  Indians 

Cto^S^^^^^^^    think  this  is  going  a  little  too  fast     I  should 

not  SsLf  that  they  were  further  advanced.    It  is  largely  a  matter 

of  trTbTcustom  as  to  whether  people  live  a  communa  hie  as  some 

1*  ^r  «n  Sate^^^^  life,  as  others  do.    Most  Indians,  like  our- 

"^  i'    c  ?J?ocM  and  like  the  majority  of  our  own  people, 

Sel;  to  live  n  c^^^^^^  Some  Indians  iant  allotments,  pro- 

?[dpd  thev  can  have  water  and  land  on  which  they  can  grow  any- 

tWng     yL  know^^^^    course,  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  white 
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man,  most  of  the  allotments  are  uninhabitable,  having  neither  water 
nor  land  that  can  be  cultivated.  As  a  rule,  water  has  to  be  carried 
long  distances  in  pails. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Your  principal  objection,  then,  to  this  bill  is  to 
the  matter  with  reference  to  enforced  marriages? 

Doctor  Merriam.  By  no  means.  I  object  to  giving  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  judges  the  power  to  arrest  and  imprison  Indians;  I 
object  to  that  very  strongly.  And  I  object  also  to  enforcing  mar- 
riages under  white-man  laws. 

The  Chairman.  Your  objection  is  principally  to  sections  2  and  3? 

Doctor  Merriam.  To  sections  2  and  4.  The  others  would  natur- 
ally follow. 

Mr.  Williamson.  If  you  remove  the  authority  to  arrest  from  the 
superintendent,  how  would  you  enforce  the  law  upon  a  reservation? 

Doctor  Merriam.  The  Federal  law  already  provides  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  seven  or  eight  principal  crimes. 

Mr.  Williamson.  But  it  does  not  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  any  misdemeanors. 

Doctor  Merriam.  Those  come  under  the  State  law. 

Mr.  Williamson.  But  the  State  has  not  jurisdiction  upon  Indian 
reservations. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  on  that  point,  that  the  Indian  should 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  laws,  with  regard  to  mis- 
demeanors ? 

Doctor  Merriam.  I  think  he  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  law  where  the  tribes  do  not  have  laws  of  their  own.  As 
a  rule  an  Indian  is  punished  very  much  more  severely  by  his  own 
tribal  law  than  by  the  State  law,  and  he  feels  the  puninshment  much 
more  keenly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  idea  upon  which  the  Indian  courts 
and  the  Indian  judges  are  constituted  now  ? 

•  Doctor  Merriam.  Yes;  if  you  mean  Indian  courts  that  are  con- 
stituted by  the  Indians,  but  no  if  you  refer  to  those  constituted  by 
the  Indian  superintendent.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  them.  The  tribal  courts  are  the  ones  I  refer  to  as  most 
likely  to  mete  out  justice. 

I  can  give  one  or  two  examples,  if  you  feel  that  the  tribal  courts 
can  not  be  depended  on  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
saying  that  myself.    I  am  just  asking  for  information. 

Doctor  Merriam.  The  punishment  is  very  severe,  even  unto  death 
.For  instance,  I  recollect  the  case  of  an  Indian  in  Nevada  who 
committeed  a  murder.  He  did  not  deny  that  he  had  committed  the 
murder.  He  was  arrested,  but  his  own  people,  several  hundred 
ot  them,  took  him ;  they  decided  that  his  nearest  of  kin  must  kill 
him,  and  his  own  brother  was  chosen  and  killed  him. 
'>;The  Chairman.  Your  argument  is  not  that  that  custom  should  be 
continued? 

Doctor  Merriam.  No;  my  aim  is  merely  to  show  the  power  of 
.the  Indian  tribal  court  and  to  show  that  the  tribal  laws  them- 
selves are  enforced  more  severely  than  our  laws. 

*'  J^'^iT  ^*  ^  ""^^^l  ^"*^  ^^^  ^^  "^y  ^^^  personal  knowledge,  where 
a  Blacktoot  married  woman  committed  adultery,  and  it  w^  decreed 


that  she  should  be  killed  in  the  way  in  which  the  tribal  law  speci- 
fied, so  her  nearest  of  kin,  her  two  brothers,  stoned  her  to  death. 

Mr.  SproijL.  Do  you  think  that  tribe  of  Indians  should  be  per- 
mitted by  this  Government  to  continue  the  jurisdiction  and  control 
over  the  procedure  of  the  tribe  ? 

Doctor  Merriam.  No;  that  has  not  been  done  for  a  good  many 
years. 

Mr.  Sproul.  It  is  an  illustration. 

Doctor  Merriam.  Yes;  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  force  of  the  old 
tribal  laws  and  of  the  fact  that  they  were  administered  without 
fear  or  favor. 

Mr.  Sproul.  I  understand;  but  if  such  laws  were  in  existence  in 
the  various  tribes,  is  it  your  idea  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  continue? 

Doctor  Merriam.  Not  such  drastic  laws  as  those. 
Mr.  Sproul.  But  that  was  the  Indian's  notion  of  justice. 
Doctor  Merriam.  Yes,  in  years  gone  by,  but  there  is  not  a  tribe 
in  the  United  States  that  does  anything  of  the  kind  now. 

Mr.  Sproul.  May  I  ask,  what  is  your  idea  of  the  attitude  that 
this  Government  should  take  toward  the  government  of  the  Indians  ? 
Should  the  Government  allow  them  to  run  their  affairs  exclusively 
in  their  own  way,  with  the  Federal  Government  having  nothing 
to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  the  doctor  answer  the  first  question. 
The  doctor  would  not  assume  that  they  would   allow  them  to 
do  it  without  the  Federal  Government  interfering. 

Moctor  Merriam.  The  Federal  statutes  prevail  to-day  in  all  cases 
covered  by  the  Federal  statutes.    In  the  bill  before  the  committee 
we  are  dealing  with  another  class  of  cases  altogether,  with  minor 
misdemeanors,  which  are  not  specified  in  the  Federal  statutes. 
The  Chairman.  In  this  bill  ?  . 

Doctor  Merriam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morrow.  You  were  eliminating  all  felonies  entirely,  and  talk- 
ing about  misdemeanors? 

Doctor  Merriam.  Yes;  I  was  merely  citing  ancient  cases  to  show 
the  force  of  the  old  Indian  laws. 

Mr.  Morrow.  We  are  dealing  with  misdemeanors. 
Doctor  Merriam.  Yes,  and  the  punishment  of  these,  without  stat- 
ing what  they  are.     There  is  no  mention  in  this  bill  as  to  what 
offenses  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  reservation  court, 
and  therefore  it  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  and  his 

local  judges.  .         ^^      ,  , 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  You  have  made  a  very 
significant  remark,  that  the  Indian  judges  selected  by  the  tribe  are 
entirely  different  in  their  character  or  in  the  manner  of  selection 
than  those  selected  by  the  superintendent.     Did  I  understand  that 

correctly  ? 

Doctor  Merriam.  Yes,  in  part. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  that? 

Doctor  Merriam.  I  mean  that  under  the  old  tribal  law  the  council 
considers  offenses  and  prescribes  the  punishment. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  about  the  character 

of  the  judges. 
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Doctor  Merriam.  The  judges  appointed  l)y  the  superintendent,  the 
judges  mentioned  in  this  bill,  are  men  who  do  the  superintendent's 
bidding.  Thev  are  ^.ppointed  by  iiiin  and  aie  paid  by  him,  and 
there  is  no  distinction  as  to  results  between  the  verdict  of  the  super- 
intendent and  that  of  his  judges. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  are  the  judges  wlio  are  paid  $10? 

Doctor  Merriam.  Yes.  In  the  tribes  I  am  familiar  with  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  Indian  judge.  Under  the  tribal  laws  matters  are 
considered  in  open  council  and  decided  by  the  council  as  a  whole, 
in  most  tribes  by  an  absolutely  unanimous  vote  of  the  council.  There 
is  no  one  man  who  mav  act  as  judge. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  proportion  of  judges  appointed  by  the 
tribe  and  those  appointed  bv  the  superintendent? 

Doctor  Merriam.  There  'are  no  judges  appointed  by  the  tribe. 
Decisions  are  made  bv  the  council  of  the  tribe,  which  embodies  a 
large  number  of  the  head  men. 

The  Chaikmax.  On  what  reservation  is  that  custom  carried  out 
now,  where  the  tribe  acts  on  these  matters  and  decides  upon  the 
punishment? 

Doctor  Merriam.  In  the  Navaho  Reservation,  which  I  believe  is 
the  largest  in  the  country,  and  among  the  Pueblos,  and  among  some 
of  the  tribes  in  southern  California.  Most  of  the  Indians  with  whom 
I  am  most  familiar  do  not  live  on  reservations;  they  have  never  lived 
on  reservations.  They  are  what  are  called  wild  or  uncivilized  Indians 
and  live  in  the  mountains,  or  wherever  they  have  been  crowded  by 
the  whites,  for  their  original  homes  on  good  land  were  taken  from 
them  long  ago. 

Some  of  these  Indians  have  come  together  and  have  purchased 
from  the  whites  small  parcels  of  land  that  had  been  theirs  for  cen- 
turies; they  have  paid  cash  for  this  land  and  have  established  them- 
selves upon  it  in  little  communities,  doing  things  in  a  community 
way,  raising  grain,  and  so  on,  without  individual  ownership.  How- 
ever, they  build  and  own  their  own  houses  and  own  their  own  teams 
and  other  animals.  During  the  summer  they  work  where  they 
can  find  employment. 

The  Chairman.  The  California  Indians  are  really  worse  off,  as  a 
whole,  than  the  Indians  of  any  other  State,  are  they  not? 

Doctor  Merriam.  I  think  so,  because  they  have  never  had  any  ma- 
terial help  from  the  Government,  except  in  the  way  of  schooling, 
and  a  very  little  in  the  way  of  health.  They  have  never  been  paid 
for  their  lands.  Their  condition,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned,  is 
most  deplorable,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  trachoma,  tubercu- 
losis, and  other  preventable  diseases. 

The  Chairmax.  "N^Tiat  I  was  getting  at  was  whether  the  follow- 
ing of  the  tribal  custom  in  these  things  helps  the  Indians  whom  we 
are  particularly  interested  in,  helps  him  to  fit  himself  into  life  as  it 
exists  to-day,  or  whether  he  fits  into  life  as  it  exists  to-day  more 
rapidly  when  he  comes  more  fully  in  touch  with  the  white  man's 
ways  and  comes  more  directly  under  the  white  man's  law.  Under 
which  plan  will  the  Indians  sooner  become  able  as  a  whole  to  carry 
on  as  a  part  of  the  Amerian  people? 


Doctor  Mekkiam.  He  is  traveling  on  that  road  fast  enough  any- 
way. In  California,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  left  ot  the 
old  tribal  law  and  tribal  government.  I  do  not  know  of  any  ot  it 
among  the  northern  tribes,  except  possibly  in  the  Klamath  Kiver 

country.    In  most  of  the  tribes  in  northern  California 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Pardon  me.  I  just  wanted  to  get 
vour  idea  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Indian,  considering  the  question 
entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Indian  himself,  fitted  into  this 
life  better  under  one  plan  or  the  other,  with  the  white  people, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  occuping  this  country  pretty  com- 
pletely. Under  which  sort  of  a  plan  will  the  Indians  be  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  Best,  on  the  whole,  by  becoming  a  part 
of  the  general  population,  or  remaining  in  Cahtorma,  up  in  tne 
mountains,  by  themselves,  carrying  on  their  old  tribal  customs' 

Doctor  Mhiriam.  In  reply  I  would  say  that  the  Indians  just  re- 
ferred to,  living  by  themselves  in  the  mountains,  are  little  or  not  at 
all  governed  by  tribal  customs.    In  most  cases  the  tribes  are  reduced 
to  J  few  scattered  individuals  here  and  there.     As  a  rule  they  do 
not  live  in  communities  for  the  double  reason  that  they  do  not 
possess  enouirh  land  and  that  there  are  not  enough  of  the  tribe 
SllaLe  to  form  a  community.    The  sur^dvors  are  ^tte^ed  where 
they  can  find  places  where  they  will  not  be  molested.     Some  hav  e 
takin  refuge  in  out-of-the-way  spots,  others  on  small  parcels  of  land 
purchased  for  them  by  means  of  special  appropriations  from  Con- 
eress      The  Government  has   permitted  there   remnants  ot  tribes 
to  oiupv  these  small  tracts  of  uncultivatable  land  where  in  many, 
?  notTost,  cases  there  is  no  water.    Here  the  mdians  -e  fowed 
to  build  their  little  shacks  and  live  if  they  can.     As  there  is  no 
means  of  making  a  living  on  these  places  they  are  obliged  to  search 
Sr  employment  at  a  distance.    Some  work  on  ranches,  and  in  the 
SuitTeason  most  of  them  go  to  the  valleys  to  earn  money  by  pick- 
fiff ruTand  hops     They  Ire  subj^^^^^^^^^       rnort^n^ilfSa 
rre^hrKramXR[;:r  anS'pi^fc  tfiVf\hich  a  considerable 

rendered  in  accordance  therewith.    Tliis  is  the  only  case  I  think  of 
rentterea  i"  f;^"   ,  ,  ^      q^^^^  in  northern  California. 

Tn  mrSSso'ifhirrCalifirnL  parts  of  the  old  laws  are  still  in 

In  parts  ot  »«  ^^        ^^    Indians  are  passing  very  rapidly 

?S^he'old  Indian  sS  the  old  Indian  beliefs^  into  the 

^^^  t^^^t^Z^^^s"^^  -roTalVro^pre! 

pofnts  ^^Mr^^^fl^^t  the  judg^  are  practically  the  same  as 

the  superintendent? 

Doctor  Merriam    Certainly^  „,isdemeanors.    How 

^h  ^""^^LiJ  that   or    mZve  the  character  of  the  judges  that 

:^:'U::^Z^nt%V0iS'  of   course,  we  realize   that   judges 
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Doctor  Merriam.  The  judges  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  the 
judges  mentioned  in  this  bill,  are  men  who  do  the  superintendent's 
bidding.  They  are  q,ppointed  by  him  and  are  paid  by  him,  and 
there  is  no  distinction  as  to  results  between  the  verdict  of  the  super- 
intendent and  that  of  his  judges. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  are  the  judges  who  are  paid  $10? 

Doctor  Merriam.  Yes.  In  the  tribes  I  am  familiar  with  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  Indian  judge.  Under  the  tribal  laws  matters  are 
considered  in  open  council  and  decided  by  the  council  as  a  whole, 
in  most  tribes  by  an  absolutely  unanimous  vote  of  the  council.  There 
is  no  one  man  who  may  act  as  judge. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  proportion  of  judges  appointed  by  the 
tribe  and  those  appointed  by  the  superintendent? 

Doctor  Merriam.  There  are  no  judges  appointed  by  the  tribe. 
Decisions  are  made  by  the  council  of  the  tribe,  which  embodies  a 
large  number  of  the  head  men. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  reservation  is  that  custom  carried  out 
now,  where  the  tribe  acts  on  these  matters  and  decides  upon  the 
punishment  ? 

Doctor  Merriam.  In  the  Navaho  Reservation,  which  I  believe  is 
the  largest  in  the  country,  and  among  the  Pueblos,  and  among  some 
of  the  tribes  in  southern  California.  Most  of  the  Indians  with  whom 
I  am  most  familiar  do  not  live  on  reservations;  they  have  never  lived 
on  reservations.  They  are  w^hat  are  called  wild  or  uncivilized  Indians 
and  live  in  the  mountains,  or  w^herever  they  have  been  crowded  by 
the  whites,  for  their  original  homes  on  good  land  were  taken  from 
them  long  ago. 

Some  of  these  Indians  have  come  together  and  have  purchased 
from  the  w^hites  small  parcels  of  land  that  had  been  theirs  for  cen- 
turies ;  they  have  paid  cash  for  this  land  and  have  established  them- 
selves upon  it  in  little  communities,  doing  things  in  a  community 
way,  raising  grain,  and  so  on,  without  individual  ownership.  How- 
ever, they  build  and  own  their  own  houses  and  owm  their  own  teams 
and  other  animals.  During  the  summer  they  work  where  they 
can  find  employment. 

The  Chairman.  The  California  Indians  are  really  worse  off,  as  a 
whole,  than  the  Indians  of  any  other  State,  are  they  not? 

Doctor  Merriam.  I  think  so,  because  they  have  never  had  any  ma- 
terial help  from  the  Government,  except  in  the  way  of  schooling, 
and  a  very  little  in  the  way  of  health.  They  have  never  been  paid 
for  their  lands.  Their  condition,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned,  is 
most  deplorable,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  trachoma,  tubercu- 
losis, and  other  preventable  diseases. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  whether  the  follow- 
ing of  the  tribal  custom  in  these  things  helps  the  Indians  whom  we 
are  particularly  interested  in,  helps  him  to  fit  himself  into  life  as  it 
exists  to-day,  or  whether  he  fits  into  life  as  it  exists  to-day  more 
rapidly  when  he  comes  more  fully  in  touch  with  the  white  man's 
ways  and  conies  more  directly  under  the  white  man's  law.  Under 
which  plan  will  the  Indians  sooner  become  able  as  a  whole  to  carry 
on  as  a  part  of  the  Amerian  people? 
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Doctor  Merriam.  He  is  traveling  on  that  road  fast  enough  any- 
way. In  California,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  left  ot  the 
old  tribal  law  and  tribal  government.  I  do  not  know  of  any  ot  it 
among  the  northern  tribes,  except  possibly  in  the  Klamath  Kiver 

country.    In  most  of  the  tribes  in  northern  California 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Pardon  me.  I  just  wanted  to  get 
your  idea  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Indian,  considering  the  question 
entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Indian  himself,  fitted  into  this 
life  better  under  one  plan  or  the  other,  with  the  white  people, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  occuping  this  country  pretty  com- 
pletely. Under  which  sort  of  a  plan  will  the  Indians  be  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  best,  on  the  whole,  by  becoming  a  part 
of  the  general  population,  or  remaining  in  Calilornia,  up  in  tne 
mountains,  by  themselves,  carrying  on  their  old  tribal  customs? 

Doctor  Merriam.  In  reply  I  would  say  that  the  Indians  just  re- 
ferred to,  living  by  themselves  in  the  mountains,  are  little  or  not  at 
all  governed  by  tribal  customs.    In  most  cases  the  tribes  are  reduced 
to  a  few  scattered  individuals  here  and  there.     As  a  rule  they  do 
not  live  in  communities  for  the  double  reason  that  they  do  not 
Dossess  enough  land  and  that  there  are  not  enough  of  the  tribe 
&mXe  to  form  a  community.    The  survivors  are  scattered  where 
fhey  can  find  places  where  they  will  not  be  molested.     Some  have 
takin  refuge  in  out-of-the-way  spots,  others  on  smal   parcels  of  land 
T^nrchased  for  them  by  means  of  special  appropriations  trom  Con- 
gress     T^^^^^  has  permitted  there  remnants  ot  tribes 
tToccupy  these  small  tracts  of  uncultivatable  land  where  m  many 
f  Smost,  cases  there  is  no  water.    Here  the  Indians  are  f  o^^^^^ 
to  build  their  little  shacks  and  live  if  they  can.     As  there  is  no 
meaiS  of  making  a  living  on  these  places  they  are  obliged  to  search 
for  Smpl™^^^       a  distance.    Some  work  on  ranches,  and  m  the 
SuitTeaso^^^     of  them  go  to  the  valleys  to  earn  money  by  pick- 

£S'S°and  hops    They  Ire  sj*^^,,^o^^^^  r:oXZ%!lS^ 

renderS  in  accordance  therewith.    This  is  the  only  case  I  think  of 
renaerea  i"  f;^"   ,  ,  •     ^  ^^j.  jn  northern  California. 

Tn  mrS  of  soi*irnCdifi?nia  parte  of  the  old  laws  are  still  m 

«Z^hM   Ml  said  before,  the  Indians  are  passing. very  rapidly 

flm'the'oU  Indian  state  and  the  old  Indian  belies  into  the 

=S^SttEJjrS^K"^=tnt  a. 

pofnts  urjndS!^  that  the  j«dg.k  are  practically  the  same  as 

the  superintendent? 

Doctor  Merriam   Certainly.  misdemeanors.    How 

^f^  ^"^^^iS  that   or    mp^^^^^  of  the  judges  that 

Te^'ijerinStn?^  Of  course,  we  realize  that  judges 
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appointed  at  $10  a  month  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  great 
qualifications.    How  would  you  improve  the  character  of  the  judges? 

Doctor  Merkiam.  I  would  not  have  any  such  judges. 

Mr.  Freak.  What  jurisdiction  would  you  provide  for? 

Doctor  Merriam.  I  would  provide  tor  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  for  misdemeanors;  for  serious  offenses  we  already  have  the 
Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  the  reservation,  under  what  jurisdiction  would 
you  have  misdemeanors? 

Doctor  Merriam.  Of  the  State,  except  in  the  case  of  the  few  large 
tribes  which  still  have  their  own  tribal  laws  and  punishments. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  into  questions  of  law  which  are,  of 
course,  very  interesting.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  general  ques- 
tion. Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — and  I  would 
like  the  lawyers  on  the  committee  to  follow  me,  and  if  they  do  not 
agree  with  me  I  would  like  to  have  them  say  so — under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  a  citizen  of 
the  State  in  which  he  resides.  That  is  under  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  But  these  people,  Avho  are  on  a  reservation  and  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  having  been  given  citizenship,  are  necessarily 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  tribal  customs,  if  those  tribal  customs  are  compatible 
with  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  could  preserve  all  their  customs 
except  those  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  California.  Do  you  accept 
that  as  correct,  or  do  you  think  it  is  not  correct? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  do  not  think  you  ^re  correct  as  to  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Williamson.  The  State  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  now  over 
Indian  allotments,  or  reservations,  as  such. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  area  of  the 
reservation. 

Mr.  Williamson.  Upon  any  restricted  Indian  allotments  or  upon 
a  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  is  Government  territory. 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  general  effect  of  the  laws  on  the 
Indians  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  They  affect  them  if  the  offense  is  committed  at 
any  other  place. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  chief  complaints  here  has  been  that 
the  reason  they  do  not  give  your  State  courts  jurisdiction  is  because 
the  State  courts  do  not  take  jurisdiction  where  it  is  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  think  that  is  correct,  but  I  wanted  to  make 
the  distinction. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  absolutely  correct  about  that.  Of  course, 
on  the  reservation  it  is  Government  property. 

Mr.  John  Collier.  There  has  been  a  Federal  court  ruling  on  that 
point  recently. 

The  Chairman.  My  point  is  that  we  are  asking  a  lot  of  questions 
about  tribal  customs,  when  a  great  deal  of  that  matter,  perhaps,  will 
not  have  any  effect  on  our  action  upon  this  bill. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  it  has  a  direct  effect  on  this  bill.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  present  judges,  and 
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whether  we  want  to  make  a  change,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  a  judge 
we  want.  It  seems  to  me  the  last  remark  made  by  Doctor  Merriam 
as  to  the  character  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  superintendent  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  we  have  had  brought  out  in  tnis 
hearing  Of  course,  if  the  Indian  superintendents  are  appointing 
men  to  carry  out  their  wishes,  the  committee  ought  to  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  doctor's  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there 
should  be  no  Indian  judges  at  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  a  new  proposition  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  his  judgment,  based  on  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Indians,  that  they  should  come  under  the  local  State  courts. 
Of  course,  the  Indians  who  have  been  before  the  committee  this  year 

seem  to  be  opposed  to  that.  .     ,    i   i  •     ^i.-         4.-^^ 

Mr.  Hill  May  I  ask  what  offenses  are  included  in  this  section, 
contemplated  in  section  2,  that  come  under  the  jurisdiction  ot  the 

^""tITSIman.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  not  represente^^ 
here  this  morning  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Burke  and  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Meritt  is  unavoidably  detained.    ^^       .    ^    .     ^        .  ^^^^^ 

I  might  say  in  connection  with  this  matter  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  authorized  to  promulgate  regulations. 

Mr  Hill.  I  understand'that,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  procedure 
rather  than  a  substantative  definition.     It  does  not  say  that  the 

offenses  shall  be  defined.         .,  ,  ,  .  w^  fu;o  cnrr 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  a  moment  to  make  this  sug- 
gestion.   We  have  taken  about  an  hour  with  one  witness  this  morn- 
ing  and  we  have  a  number  of  witnesses  who  desire  to  make  state- 
meAts.     I  felt  that  perhaps  Doctor  Merriam,  who  has  in  a  very  un- 
selfish  way  been  around  among  the  Indians  for  many  years   ought 
to  be  allowed  to  make  a  rather  complete  statement,  and  for  that  rea- 
son  I  have  not  confined  him  to  just  exactly  what  is  in  the  bill.    But 
I  feel  that  we  must  expedite  the  hearing,  and  unless  there  is  objec- 
tion I  would  like  to  call  another  witness.  ,  *  j    i    i 
Mr    Frear.  We  have  interrupted  the  doctor  quite  a  good  deal. 
If  he  has  not  completed  his  statement  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  allowed  to  complete  his  statement  without  interruption 
Doctor  Merriam.  I  do  not  think  I  should  take  up  the  time  of  tne 
commitee  with  anything  further. 

M?  Morrow.  I  went  into  this  the  other  da;yr  to  some  extent  with 
the  doctor,  and  I  think  there  is  a  point  which  can  be  cleared  up 
very  much  by  him.  As  I  understand  it,  you  would  recommend  that 
the  tribes  who  do  not  have  a  code  of  laws  now  be  placed  under  the 
State  courts  as  to  misdemeanors? 
Doctor  Merriam.  Certainly.  ij  i„f  +!,«.„ 

Mr.  Morrow.  As  to  those  who  have  a  code,  you  would  let  them 
be  reserved  for  two  or  three  years,  or  a  period  of  time  in  which  they 
would  gradually  come  under  our  laws? 
Doctor  Merriam.  I  would.  . 

The  Chairman.  For  Indians  on  reservations « 
Doctor  Merriam.  Yes;  there  is  very  little  of  that  in  Cahforma. 
Mr.  Williamson.  As  I  understand  your  testimony  it  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Indians  of  California  rather  than  to  the 
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Indians   on    reservations   in    North   and    South    Dakota.   Montana, 
Wyoming,  aiid  other  reservations  throuirh  that  section '< 

Doctor  Mkkriam.  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  the  Indians  of 
California  and  Nevada,  with  whom  I  have  been  personally  familiar 
for  about  38  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  call  the  next  witness,  Mr.  John  Collier. 

STATEMENT   OF   ME.   JOHN  COLLIER,   EXECUTIVE   SECRETARY 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  DEFENSE   ASSOCIATION    (INC.) 

Mr.  Collier.  I  am  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Indian 
Defense  Association,  with  branches  in  Wisconsin  and  in  various 
parts  of  California.  At  the  subcommittee  hearing  last  Saturday  I 
talked  a  long  time  and  do  not  want  to  repeat  that.  I  also  submitted 
a  typewritten  memorandum,  and  if  that  could  be  put  in  the  record 
it  would  take  the  place  of  my  saying  things.  I  also  submitted  sug- 
gestion of  amendments  to  the  bill.  I  will  try  to  talk  briefly  to  the 
points  raised  in  the  discussion  by  Doctor  Merriam. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Can  you  not  give  briefly  to  the  full  committee 
what  you  said  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  will  proceed  consecutively  with  the  bill,  bejrinnine 
with  section  2.  '      t,         s 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  objection  to  section  1  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  Except  as  contained  in  my  objection  to  section  2. 
bection  2  gives  jurisdiction  over  undesignated  offenses  to  so-called 
reservation  courts  for  Indian  offenses.  These  courts,  as  Doctor  Mer- 
riam stated,  are  the  superintendent  or  his  deputies.  They  may  be 
hired  and  fired  by  him,  or  they  may  be  other  employees  of  the 
department,  or  they  may  be  the  superintendent ;  the  superintendent 
may  step  in  and  displace  the  judge.  He  frequently  does  take  the 
job  out^of  his  hands  and  put  him  off  to  one  side  and  adjudicate  in 
place  of  him.  You  will  note  that  section  2  merely  states  that  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
reservation  courts  shall  proceed.  These  rules  and  regulations  would 
control  procedure  to  be  followed,  and  specify  the  offenses,  but  where 
is  the  limit  placed?  The  first  thing  I  will  bring  out  is  that  section 
2  does  no  more  than  give  explicit  recognition  by  statute  to  practices 
that  are  already  universally  enforced  on  reservations. 

Constructively,  Congress  has  authorized  the  Indian  Bureau  to  do 
what  It  asks^  explicit  authorization  for  in  section  2.  Congress  has 
for  yeai^  been  appropriating  money  to  be  paid  to  so-called  Indian 
judges,  $8,000  in  the  budget  just  appropriated  by  the  House :  and 
the  bureau  has  construed  that  this  by  implication  authorized  them 
to  make  exercise  of  police  magisterial  power.  It  is  our  contention 
that  the  Indians  should  have  their  day  in  court,  that  there  should 
be  a  definite  code  of  laws  by  whomsoever  enacted ;  that  due  process 
should  be  insured  to  them  as  it  is  to  every  other  citizen  and  even 
noncitizen  except  Indians  in  the  United  States.  You  can  not  deprive 
even  an  immigrant  of  due  process,  yet  the  Indians  are  under  existing 
practice  deprived  of  it  There  is  no  reason  to  quote  specific  cases 
If  the  Indian  agents  did  not  arrest  Indians  and  did  not  punish  them 
SrSfl*""?  imprisonment,  then  there  is  no  excuse  for  appropriating 
$8,000  for  Indian  judges.    There  has  heretofore  been  no  appeal  from 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  C.  HART  MERRIAM,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

AND  CALIFORNIA 

Doctor  MEifRiAM.  My  name  is  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  of  Washini?- 
ton,  D.  C.,  a  part  of  the  year,  and  of  California  the  other  part. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothin<r  to  bay  in  re<rard  to  the  hills,  except 
that  the  jj:eneral  provisions  of  them  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of.  I 
came  merely  to  say  that  from  personal  experience  with  the  Indians 
of  California  for  more  than  38  years.  I  have  found  the  most  inhuman 
neglect  of  sickness  and  of  the  old  people  generally  who  are  too 
feeble  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This  applies  to  the  entire  State, 
from  the  Mexican  boundary  to  the  Oregon  line.  I  am  with  the 
Indians  usually  for  six  or  seven  months  of  each  year,  and  am  forced 
to  observe  their  physical  and  mental  conditions.  It  is  the  old  story 
if  one  were  to  go  into  the  details,  of  the  extent  of  the  ravages  of 
tuberculosis  and  of  trachoma  among  the  California  Indians,  that  is 
very  well  known,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  other  diseases,  and  the 
absence  of  sufficient  food. 

In  many  cases,  particularly  of  late  years,  the  counties  are  doing 
something  for  the  health  of  the  old  people.  The  counties  provide 
in  some  cases  $5  and  $6  a  month,  and  in  some  cases  within  a  few 
years  only  $4,  for  the  sustenance  of  the  old  and  feeble  Indians.    In 

some  cases  the  county  poorhouse  looks  out  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
Indians,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  very  feeble.  But  in  a  great 
majority  of  the  cases  over  the  State  the  Indians  who  are  sick  receive 
no  attention  whatever.  They  are  in  contact  with  no  doctor  at  all, 
from  any  source.  A  great  many  of  them  die  through  neglect  every 
year,  and  some  every  month.  That  is  the  actual  condition  throughout 
the  inost  of  the  State.  I  have  never  come  in  contact  with  a  visiting 
physician  at  the  home  of  any  Indian  during  all  the  years  that  I 
have  been  >^orking  among  them. 

I  know  that  in  parts  of  the  State  of  California  occasionally  a 
sick  Indian  is  visited  by  a  doctor,  but  I  have  never  happened  to 
come  in  contact  with  a  case  of  that  sort,  and  they  are  very  rare 
and  very  far  between.  It  w^ould  seem  that  in  the  name  of  humanity 
we  should  tiy  to  help  these  Indians  when  they  are  sick,  and  when 
they  are  old  and  feeble  and  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  now  the  State  of  California  has  expressed  a 
willingness,  even  a  desire,  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  the  matters  of  health  and  education  of  the  Indians,  that 
we  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  carry  this  proposition  out. 

We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  State  of  California  has  an 
unusually  efficient  medical  service,  well-trained  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, who  are  aware  of  the  conditions  among  the  Indians  and  who 
are  very  willing  and  anxious  to  undertake  to  help  them  if  they  are 
legally  enabled  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  subcommittee,  that  is  all  that 
I  came  here  to  say. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Doctor  Merriam,  we  wish  to  thank  you. 
Does  anyone  else  desire  to  be  heard  ? 
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In  view  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Indian  Office  concerning 
the  non-reservation  Indians  of  California,  and  in  view  further 
of  the  deplorahle  conditions  under  which  many  of  these  Indians 
live,  it  is  urgently  recxumnended  that  at  least  two  competent 
and  sympathetic  persons  be  appointed  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests  of  the  Indians  of  northern  California.  '"It  should  be 


I 


the  duty  of   these  persons  to   familiarize  themselves  with 
the  present  conditions  of  thesB  Indians,  to  investigate  the 
titles  of  their  land-holdings,  i;4iere  they  have  any,  and  to 


protect  them  so  far  as  possible  froml  evil-disposed  whites 


»  • 


I 


Relating  to  Administration  of  Indians 


Allotments: 


Allotments  should  never  be  forced  upon  unwilling 


Indians.     Indians,   like  ourselves,  are  social  people 


and  the  great  majority  of  them  prefer  to  live  in  com- 
munitieslw  they  have  lived  for  thousands  of  years. 


land  ttoually  allotted  to   Indians 


Purtheimore ,  /the 


is  so  poor  and  so  remote  from  water  that  the  allottee 
cannot  make  a  living  on  it.  Most  Indians  prefer  com- 
munal  lands  so  that  they  may  run  their  stoc£)^on^razing 


-fct*. 


lands  and  cultivate/s^small  areas  of  agricultural  land^ 


Roads: 


if  any  such  exist. 


t  is  customary  to 


In  the  construction  of  roads, 


unds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  ti» 


Indians.     In  some  cases  this  is  justifiable;  in  others 
not,  particularly  where  the  roads  will  be  of  much%tfta?« 


benefit  to  the  Tftiites  than  to  the  Indians. 


Tribal  Relations:     ?or  many  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 


Government  to  break  up  tribal  relations —  to  separate 


■  Relating  to  Adm.  of  Indians.  -E- 

(Tribal  Helations,  coht^d.) 


the  individual  from  his  tribe,  to  do  everything  possible 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  tribal  laws  and  practices — 
thus  depriving  them  of  the  wisdom  and  guidance  of  their 
ancestors  and  setting  them  adrift  from  the  control  of 


laws  that  have  been  in  effect  for  hundreds y  if  not 


rCTuc»-tX>>M 


/ 


thousands  of  j9aT3\^  ^Ihmb  encouraging  unbelief  and  lawless- 


ness. 


Interference 
with  Religious 
Liberty  : — 


The  tribal 


ceremonies  of  Indians  are 


well  known  to  be  of  religious  origin.  We  call  them 

<        7 

dances  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  but  our  use  of  the 


terra  implies  amusement,  ?^ile  for  the  most  part  their 


ceremonies  are  an 


part  of  the  religious  prac- 


tices of  the  tribe.     Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  guarantees  religious  freedom,  how  can  wi» 


y.  honorably  suppress  or  interfere  with  the  religious 
practices  of  our  aborigines.     The  allegation  that  many 


»J 


Memoranda  Relating  to  Adm.  of  Indians,  -2- 
(Interference  with  Keligious  Liberty,  cont'd.) 


such  ceremonies  are  immoral  has  been  found  by 


competent  investigators  to  be  untrue. 


(^6i/cyii^iUi.cr    pniuiJtLtj      re     Jmuhl   affecc^ 


/Pre    /?cy 


\ 


C.  Hart  Merriam 

Papers 

BANCMSS 

80/18  c 


.'i/^1 


FILIifORE  (President)  1852 

Messafje  to  Congress  relating  to  Affairs 
in  Oregon.  32d  Congress,  1st  Sess/, 
Senate  Ex. Doc. 65,  pp.31,  1852. 


^2J  Congress, 
1^  Session. 


[SENATE.] 


Ex.  Doc. 

N«.  65. 


i 


MESSAGE 


I 


I 


FROM   THK 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


RELATIVE   TO 


The  state  of  affairs  tyi  Oregon  growing  out  of  a  conflict  of  opinion  among 
the  authorities  of  that  Territory  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Territory. 


April  22, 1852. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Territory  of 
Oregjon,  growing  out  of  a  conflict  of  opinion  among  the  authorities  of  that 
Territory  in  regard  to  a  proper  construction  of  the  acts  of  Congress  approved 
the  14th  August,  1848,  and  11th  June,  1850 ;  the  former  entitled  ^^An  act  to 
establish  a  Territorial  government  of  Oregon,"  and  the  latter  entitled 
^^  An  act  to  make  further  appropriations  for  public  buildings  in  the  Territo- 
ries of  Minnesota  and  Oregon."  In  order  to  enable  Congress  to  understand 
the  controversy,  and  apply  such  remedy,  with  a  view  to  adjust  it,  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient,  I  transmit — 

1.  An  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  that  Territory,  passed  1st  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  places  for  the 
location  and  erection  of  public  buildings  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon." 

2.  Governor  Gaines's  message  to  the  Legislative  Assemblv  of  the  3d 
February,  1851.  ^ 

3.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  of  23d 
April,  in  regard  to  the  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  1st  Febru- 
ary, 1851. 

4.  The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon,  pronounced  on  the  9th 
December,  1851. 

5.  A  letter  of  Judge  Pratt  of  the  15lh  December,  1851,  dissenting  from 
that  opinion. 

6.  Governor  Gaines's  letter  to  the  President  of  the  1st  January,  1852. 

7.  Report  of  the   Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  on  that  letter 
dated  22d  March,  1852. 

If  it  should  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  seat  of  government  of  Or- 
egon has  not  already  been  established  by  the  local  authorities  pursuant  to 
the  law  of  the  United  States  for  the  organization  of  that  Territory,  or,  if 
so  established,  should  be  deemed  objectionable,  in  order  to  appease  the  strife 
upon  the  subject  which  seems  to  have  arisen  in  that  Territory,  I  recommen<l 
that  the  seat  of  government  be  either  permanently  or  temporarily  ordained 
by  act  of  Congress,  and  that  that  body  should,  in  the  same  manner,  expresi 
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its  approval  or  disapproval  of  such  laws  as  may  have  been  enacted  in  the- 
Territory  at  the  place  alleged  to  be  its  seat  of  government,  and  which  may 
be  so  enacted  until  intelligence  of  the  decision  of  Congress  shall    reach 

them. 

\  MILLARD  FILLMORE. 

Washington,  Jipril  19,  1852. 


\ 


1 


No.  1. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  places  for  location  and  erection  of  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  That  the  seat  of  government  of  this  Territory  be,  and  hereby  is, 
established  and  located  at  Salem,  in  the  county  of  Marion ;  and  each  and 
every  session,  either  general  or  special,  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  this 
Territory,  hereafter  convened,  shall  be  held  at  the  said  place  above  named» 
Sec.  2.  That  the  penitentiary,  or  State  or  territorial  prison  of  this  Ter- 
ritory, shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  located  and  established  at  Portland,  in  the 
county  of  Washington, 

Sec.  3.  That  the  University  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  located  and  estab- 
lished at  Marysville,  in  the  county  of  Benton ;  and  all  appropriations  or 
donations  of  money  or  personal  property,  and  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  land  or  lands  granted  or  donated  to  this  Territory  for  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  a  University,  shall  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  for  an  endowment  of  a  University  at  the  said  place  above  named. 
Sec.  4.  That  John  Force,  H.  M.  Waller  and  R.  C.   Greer  be,  and  are 
hereby,  constituted  a  board  of  commissioners  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
buildi'no-s  at  the  place  designated  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  as  the  seat 
of  government ;  and  the  said  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
agree  upon  a  plan  of  said  buildings,  and  shall  issue  proposals,  giving  two 
months'  notice  thereof,  and  contract  for  the  erection  without  delay  ;  and  the 
said  commissioners  shall  agree  upon  one  of  their  number  to  be  acting  com- 
missioner ;  and  said  acting  commissioner  shall  give  bond  to  the   United 
States  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  the  goy-^ 
ernor   of   this  Territory,  for  th«  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  ;  and  said 
bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this  Territory. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  acting  commissioner  to  superintend, 
in  person,  the  rearing  and  finishing  said  buildings;  and  the  said  acting 
commissioner  shall  have  power  to  call  the  said  board  of  commissioners  to- 
gether, for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business  on  this  subject ;  and  the 
said  commissioners  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  shall   be  hereafter 

allowed  by  law.  ,     t      •  i    • 

Sec.  6.  The  acting  commissioner  shall  annually  report  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  a  true  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  him. 

Sec.  7.  If,  by  death,  resignation,  or  any  other  cause,  there  shall  be  a 
vacancy  in  said  board  of  commissioners,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  gover- 
nor  to  appoint  some  person,  from  the  district  where  such  vacancy  occurred, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  such  disqualified  commissioner;  providedy  how- 
ever, that  such  appointment  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  meeting  of  the 
next  Legislative  Assembly. 
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Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  a  penitentiary  of  suiilclent  Capa- 
city to  receive,  secure  and  employ  one  hundred  convicts,  to  be  confined  in 
separate  cells  at  night,  shall  be  erected  at  the  place  designated  in  the  second 
section  of  this  act,  for  the  confinement  and  employment  of  jjersons  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  in  this  Territory. 

Sec  9.  That  Daniel  H.  Lownsdale,  Hugh  D.  O'Bryant,  and  Lucius  B. 
i Listings,  be,  and  are  hereby  constituted  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  a  penitentiary,  at  the  place  designated  in  the  second 
section  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  governed  by,  and  have  all  the  powers,  and 
be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  contained  in  sections  four,  five,  six,  and 
seven  of  this  act,  and  receive  such  compensation  as  may  hereafter  be  allowed 

by  law. 
Sec.  10.  This  act  to  take  effect,  and   be  in  force,  from   and   after    its 

passage. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  January  ^30,  1><-0J. 

Passed  the  Council  February  1,  18ol. 


No.  2. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  jhsvmbly  : 

Understanding  that  an  act  concerning  tlie  estabiishmenf  of  the  seat  of 
government  for  this  Territory  had  passed  your  honorable  body  ou  the  first 
instant,  I  sought  for,  and  obtained,  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  act; 
and  in  the  supposition  that  the  paper  furnished  me  is  a  true  copy,  1  proceed 
to  submit  to  your  consideration  a  few  observations  on  it. 

The  title  is,  '^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  places  for  location  and 
erection  of  public  buildings  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon."  The  first  sectioa 
establishes  the  seat  of  government  at  Salem,  in  Marion  county. 

The  second  section  establishes  the  penitentiary  at  Portland,  in  Washing- 
ton county;  and  the  third  section  establishes  thi.'  University  at  Mai-ysville, 
ilk  Benton  county. 

The  fourth  se':ition  names  three  gentlemen  as  connnissioners,  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  the  public  buildings,  and  authorizes  them  to  select  one 
of  their  number  as  acting  commissioner,  who  is  required  to  give  bond 
(without  the  usual  requisition  of  security)  to  the  United  States,  in  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  the  governor,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duty;  and  upon  this  board  is  devolved  the  exclusive  duty 
of  erecting  the  public  buildings.  The  ninth  section  provides  for  the  ere(^tion 
of  the  penitentiary  in  Portland,  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  prescribed  for  the  erection  of  the  public  buildings  at 
Salem;  but  the  act  is  silent  as  to  the  erection  of  the  University  at  Marys^- 

ville. 

The  act  ot  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  the  Tt^rritory  of  Ore- 
gon," approved  August  14,  1848,  yxrovides,  in  the  concluding  part  of  the 
sixth  section,  that,  '"to  avoid  improper  Inlluences,  which  may  result  from 
intermixing  in  one  and  the  same  ivri  such  things  as  have  no  proper  relation 
to  each  other,  every  law  shall  embrace  but  one  object,  and  that  shall  be 
expressed  in  the  title." 

The  concluding  part  cf  the  fifleej;th  section  of  thesaine  ac*  provides: 
''And  the  sum  of  five  thousan:!  dollars,  out  of  any  raoi.ey  in  the  treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  is  hereby  appropriated  and  granted  to  said 
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Territory  of  Oregon,  to  be  there  applied,  by  the  governor,  to  the  erection 
of  suitable  buildings  at  the  seat  of  government."  It  is  also  provided  in  the 
sixth  section  of  the  same  act,  that  "any  law  or  laws  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void." 

The  act  of  Congress  entitled  *^An  act  to  make  further  appropriations  for 
the  public  buildings  in  the  Territories  of  Minnesota  and  Oregon,"  approved 
June  11,  1850,  provides  in  the  first  section  that  "the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  each  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  applied  by  the  governors 
and  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  Territories  of  Oregon  and  Minnesota,  at 
such  places  as  they  may  select  in  said  Territories  for  the  erection  of  peni- 
tentiaries.'' 

And  in  the  3d  section,  that  "  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in 
addition  to  that  appropriated  in  section  fifteenth  of  an  act  to  establish  the 
territorial  government  of  Oregon,  approved  August  14,  1848,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  be  applied  by  the  governor  and  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  to  the  erection  of  suitable  public  buildings  at 
the  seat  of  government  of  said  Territory." 

I  have  carefully  compared  the  paper,  which  purports  io  be  a  copy  of  your 
enactment,  with  the  above-recited  acts  of  Congress,  and  am  constrained  to 
say,  with  all  due  deference,  that,  to  my  mind,  it  is  not  in  conformity  with 
either,  but  in  derogation  of  both.  Every  law  should  embrace  "but  one 
object,  and  that  expressed  in  the  title." 

The  place  selected  for  the  penitentiary  should  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  Executive  ;  and  the  money  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  the  public 
buildings  should  be  applied  with  his  sanction. 

Entertaining  these  views,  I  owe  it  to  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  whose  agent  I  am,  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  whose  rights  it 
is  my  duty  to  protect,  and  to  my  official  oath,  to  decline  any  participation 
in  executino;  vour  act. 

I  have  thus  freely  expressed  my  opinion,  in  order  that  you  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  substitute  some  other  person  to  approve  the  bond  of  the 
acting  commissioner,  and  to  provide  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  board  of 
commissioners. 

Allow  to  me  add,  in  conclusion,  my  hope  that  you  will  not  adjourn  with- 
out taking  the  most  effectual  steps  to  carry  out  my  recommendation  in  mj 
message  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  to  cause  the  public  buildings 
to  be  erected. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  P.  GAINES. 

Executive  Department, 

Oregon  Cifyy  February  3,  1H51. 


V 
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Office  or  Attorney  General, 

April  2^,  1851. 

Sir:  The  papers  lately  received  from  the  Hon.  John  P.  Gaines,  which  1 
coramunicated  to  you,  and  which  you  were  pleased  to  refer  to  me  for  my 


, 
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opinion  thereon,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  considered.  They  con- 
sist, first,  of  what  purports  to  be  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Oregon ;  second,  a  message  from  Governor  Gaines  to  that 
Assembly,  bearing  date  3d  February,  1851,  expressing,  for  reasons  given, 
his  dissent  to  that  act,  and  his  refusal  to  participate  in  its  execution;  and 
third,  an  opinion  of  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  Teiritory,  given  on 
the  application  of  the  governor,  against  the  validity  of  the  said  act. 

The  only  acts  of  Congress  which  I  have  found  relating  to  the  subject, 
are,  "An  act  to  establish  the  Territorial  government  of  Oregon,"  passed 
14th  of  August,  1848,  and  '^An  act  to  make  further  appropriations  for 
public  buildings  in  the  Territories  of  Minnesota  and  Oregon,"  passed  June 
11,  1850. 

By  the  first  of  these  acts,  the  legislative  power  and  authority  are  vested 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory,  consisting  of  a  council  and 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  concurrence  or  approval  of  the  governor 
is  not  requisite  to  the  validity  of  their  acts  of  legislation.  The  power  "to 
locate  and  establish  the  seat  of  government  for  said  Territory  at  such  place 
as  they  may  deem  eligible,"  is  expressly  given  to  that  Assembly  by  the 
fifteenth  section  of  that  act. 

It  may  be  a  question  how  far  this  general  and  exclusive  power  of  legis- 
lation has  been  qualified  by  the  act  of  Congress  above  mentioned,  of  the  lith 
June,  18o0,  in  the  instances  there  embraced.  That  act,  in  its  first  section, 
provides  "that  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  each  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise} 
appropriated,  to  be  applied  by  the  governors  and  Legislative  Assemblies  of 
the  Territories  of  Minnesota  and  Oregon,  at  such  place  as  they  may  select 
in  said  Territories  for  the  erection  of  penitentiaries;"  and  in  its  third  sec- 
tion it  further  provides,  "that  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  &c.,  to  be  applied  by  the  governor  and 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  to  the  erection  of  suitable 
public  buildings  at  the  seat  of  government  of  said  Territory." 

This  last  section  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  interfere  or  conflict  with  the 
previous  exclusive  power  of  the  Assembly  to  "locate"  their  seat  of  govern- 
ment as  they  thought  proper.  It  gives  the  governor  no  control  or  voice 
on  that  question.  But  the  seat  of  government  once  fixed  by  the  Assembly, 
it  does  give  him  a  concurrent  and  equal  authority  with  them,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  money  to  the  purpose  designated.  This  concurrence  was 
required  probably  as  an  additional  security  for  the  proper  expenditure  and 
use  of  the  money  granted ;  and  to  this  extent,  and  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  this  money,  the  legislative  power  of  the  Assembly  is  qualified,  and  they 
cannot  dispose  of  it  without  the  concurrence  of  the  governor.  In  regard  to 
the  first  section  of  the  act,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  in  Oregon,  the  act  is  too  explicit 
to  leave  any  room  for  construction.  That  money,  in  the  words  of  the  law, 
is  to  be  applied  "by  the  governor  or  Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon,"  at 
such  place  as  "/Aey  may  select  for  the  erection  of"  a  penitentiary.  By  the 
force  of  this  language  the  governor  must  have  a  concurrent  and  equal  power 
with  the  Assembly,  not  only  in  the  application  of  the  money  to  the  erection 
of  the  necessary  buihlings,  but  in  the  selection  of  the  place  wliere  they  are 
to  be  erected. 

On  the  other  topics  presented  in  the  message  of  Governor  Gaines,  and  in 
the  written  opinion  of  the  United  States  attorney,  it  is  unnecessary,  per- 
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haps,  for  me  to  say  more  than  that  I  entirely  concur  m  the  views  expressed 

by  those  i^eritlemen. 

*  Tlie  cjcl  of  Con«rress  which  estahlished  the  Territorial  government  of 
Oregon,  and  from  which  its  Legislative  Assembly  derives  its  existence  and 
its  power,  expressly  and  imperative!}  declares,  that  ''to  avoid  improper 
influences,  which  may  result  from  intermixing  in  one  and  the  same  act  such 
tliinc:s  as  have  no  proper  relation  to  each  other,  every  law  shall  embrace 
but  one  object,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  the  title."  That  the  act  of 
theLegislativcAssenddy  in  question  does  ''embrace  more  than  one  object,"^ 
and  that  it  is  therefore  ni  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  is  a  proposition 
that  cannot  be  made  plainer  by  argument.  The  same  act  ot  Congress 
dechnes  what  shall  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  violation  of  its  provision, 
namely,  that  the  Territorial  act  -'shall  be  utterly  null  and  void." 

Mv'opinion,  therefore,  of  the  act  in  question  is,  that  it  is  null  and  void  in 
all  its  parts,  and  consequently  can  give  no  legal  validity  to  anything  done 
under  color  of  its  authority.  v 

This  statement,  with  the  message  of  the  governor,  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  anrl  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  of  the  United  States  lor  the 
Territory,  w^ill  present  the  subject  fully,  and  enable  you  to  give  whatever 
direction  may  be  deemed  proper.  I  shall  be  gratified  if  the  remarks  1  have 
made  shall  in  any  degree  facilitate  your  examination  and  decision  of  the 
subject. 

1  have  the  lionor  to  be,  very  resnectfullv,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

•^       ^  ^  J.  J.  CRITTKNDEN. 

To  the  Prk^idkn't. 


No.  4. 


United  State.^  Supreme  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 


In  error  from  Clackamas  county  district  court. 


'if 


Amos  M.  Short        ) 

F.  Ermatenger.         ) 

A.  E.  Waite,  attorney  for  plaintiff: 

W.  W.  Chapman,  attorney  for  defendant. 

On  the  question  as  to  the  proper  place  for  holding  the  present  term  of  tht» 
supreme  court,  the  court  decided  as  follows: 

Associate  Justice  Stro7ig's  opinion.— The  question  before  the  court  is  one 
of  grave  importance.  The  decision  upon  the  constitutionality  of  an  import- 
ant legislative  act  by  a  court  of  supreme  jurisdiction  is  a  serious  matter, 
and  the  court  w^ill  at'all  times  approach  the  investigation  of  a  case  involv- 
ing the  necessity  of  such  a  decision  with  great  caution.  Yet  it  is  a  duty 
from  which  thev  are  compelled  by  the  obligations  of  their  oaths  not  to 
shrink,  wdien  it' is  leiritimately  brought  before^them  in  a  case  between  partie;s 
litigant.  This  case  is  also  important,  from  the  fact  to  which  the  court  can- 
not close  their  eyes,  that  the  question  involved  is  one  cf  absorbing  interest 
to  the  entire  population  of  the  Territory.  And  wtII  may  it  be  so  consid- 
ered, for  upon  its  proper  determination  by  the  court,  and  the  peaceful  acqui- 
escence of  the  people  at  this  time  in  such  determination,  depends  in  a  great 
degree  the  destiny  of  this  tiew  and  rapidly  growing  Territory.     If,  in  our 
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action  as  a  people  on  this  question,  we  exhibit  a  disposition  to  be  governed 
by  those  principles  of  law  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  civil  rights, 
and  be  governed  in  our  action  by  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  which  has 
been  constituted  to  decide  upon  them,  all  will  be  well.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
misled  by  partisan  feeling,  passion,  prejudice,  sectional  or  local  interest,  we 
trample  law  and  order  under  foot,  the  consequences  at  this  early  period  in 
our  attempt  at  self-government  as  a  Territory,  may,  and  certainly  must  be, 
such  as  good  men  will  look  forward   to  with   fearful  apprehensions.     It  is 
only  in  times  of  great  popular  excitement,  that  the  people  are  liable  to  for- 
get and  tempted  to  overstep  those  great  fundamental  principles  in  our  gov- 
ernment by  which  the  power  of  the  people  is  distributed  and  apportioned 
to  the  different  departments,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial ;  and  if  we 
wish  to  preserve  the  free  institutions  under  which,  as  a  people,  we  have  long 
been  so  highly  prospered,  it  is  at  such  times  that  we  should  be  extremely 
cautious  not  to  be  led  into  rash  and  inconsiderate  action.     Our  past  history 
has  shown  that  when  the  excitement  is  over,  the  people  are  sure  to  return  to 
the  good  old  ways  of  their  fathers,  which  they  have  tried  so  long,  and  love 
so  well ;  but  vastly  more  desirable  is  it  to  continue  in  the  right  path,  than, 
having  gone  estray,  to  return  ;  though  to  forsake  an  error  when  discovered, 
and  correct  our  course,  is  an  attribute  characteristic  of  Americans,  and  of 
which  we  may  well  be  proud.     Had  not  objections  been  made  in  the  cause 
now  on  trial  before  the  court  which  compel  us  to  decide  this  point,  that  our 
-decision,  if  the  parties  are  not  satisfied,  may  be  made  the  subject  of  review 
by  the  appropriate  tribunal,  the  court   would  have  remained  silent,  our 
^actual  sitting  and  transacting  busuiess  as  a  court  at  Oregon  city   being  or 
itself  a  virtual  decision;  but  the  party  requiring  the  decision  upon  this  point, 
and  being  entitled  to  receive  it,  it  is  made.     It  is,  however,  in  the  view  of 
the  case  that  I  have  before  presented,  that  I  have  felt  called  upon  to  give 
the  subject  my  most  serious  attention — much  more  so  than  I  would  have 
deemed  necessary,  had  it  been  a  matter  involving  simply  dollars  and  cents, 
in  amount  however  large.     1  have  given  it  such  consideration,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  feel  that  the  decision  to  which  we  have  come  i^ 
clear,  both  upon  principle  and  authority — so  clear,  it  seems  to  me,  as  to 
leave  no  cause  for  a  reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  has  his 
-ordinary  allowance  of  common  sense,  and  the  disposition  to  use  it  fairly  and 
honestly.     Although  purely  a  question  of  law,  yet  it  is  so  plain  to  the  com- 
prehension of  any  man  w^ho  examines  it,  that  it  requires  a  considerable  ef- 
fort of  legal  ingenuity,  to  so  far  mystify  as  to  raise  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
An  objection  is  made  to  proceeding  in  the  cause  before  the  court,  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  not  met  at  the  proper  place,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the 
seat  of  government.     The  simple  question,  then,  presented  to  us  at  this  time 
for  our  decision  in  this  cause  is,  where  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
Territory  of  Oregon?   Ts  it  at  Oregon  city  ?     The  first  proposition  to  be 
determined  is,  what  does  the  term  "  seat  of  government  "  mean?     A  con- 
cise but  sufficiently  comprehensive  definition  of  the  term  is,  that  it  is  the 
place  where  the  law-making  power  can  legally  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
enacting  law^s.     If  the  legislature  can  assemble  at  any  place  within  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  there  make  legal  and  binding  statutes,  and  that  for  this  purpose 
one  place  is  as  good  as  another,  then  there  is  no  seat  of  government,  for 
there  would  be  nothing  settled  about  the  place,  and  the  very  term  implies 
stability,  or  something  settled.     It  must  then  mean  some  place,  either  per- 
manent or  temporary,  where,  and  where  alone,  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
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tive  Assembly  can  meet  and  act  in  a  legislative  capacity.   And  where  is  that 
place  in  Oregon  ?     The  first  inquiry  which  would  suggest  itself  to  a  legal 
mind,  or  indeed  to  the  mind  of  any  man  making  investigation,  on  such  a 
query  being  propounded  to  him,  would  be— where  has  the  legislature  here- 
tofore met  ?     The  court  is  bound  to  take  the  official  notice  of  the  public 
acts  of  the  legislature,  and  we  find  that  the  legislative  body  of  the  provi- 
sional government  met  at  the  falls  of  the  Willamette,  at  what  is  now  Ore- 
gon city,  and  this  they  were  required  to  do  by  an  act  passed  June  27,  lo44. 
So  far,  then,  as  the  provisional  government  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  where  the  seat  of  government  was— it  was  fixed  by  law.     This  act 
had  all  the  force  of  law  which  an  act  of  the  provisional  government  could 
have  until  the  passage  of  the  organic  act  by  Congress,  August  14,  1848. 
By  the  fourteenth  section  of  that  act,  validity  is  given  to  all  the  laws  ot 
the  provisional  government  then  in  force  in  Oregon  Territory,  exceptmg 
such  as  might  be  incompatible  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the  organic  act.     The  law  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  then,  fixing  the  seat  of  government,  unless  changed  by 
some  provision  in  the  organic  act,  still  continued  in  force  after  the  rerntory 
became  organized  under  the  law  of  Congress.     The  only  provisions  in  the 
organic  act  affecting  this  question  are,  that  by  the  fifteenth  section  the  gov- 
ernor is  authorized  to  name  the  place  where  the  Legislative  Assembly  should 
hold  its  first  session,  thus  confierring  an  authority  upon  the  governor  to- 
make  a  temporary  seat  of  government,  which  should   be  a  legal  place  for 
the  transaction  of  legislative  business  during  that  session.     The  governor, 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  saw  fit  to  name  the  place  where  the  seat  of 
government  had  legally  existed,  and  did  legally  exist  until  some  new  place 
was  named  by  him.  After  the  first  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  ter- 
minated, the  power  of  the  governor  over  that  matter  was  at  an  end.     It 
rested  with  the  Legislative  Assembly  themselves. 

They  adjourned  at  their  first  session  without  attempting  to  pass  any  act 
on  this  subject.  What,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  Territory  after  such 
an  adjournment?  Had  it  no  seat  of  government?  Was  there  no  place 
where  the  law-making  power  could  legally  assemble  ?  If  there  was  not^ 
then  the  government  was  disorganized.  The  governor  had  no  power  to- 
make  a  seat  of  government,  and  the  law-making  power  could  not  act  with- 
out first  assembling  at  some  lawful  place.  It  would  therefore  have  re- 
quired an  act  of  Congress  to  have  again  set  the  wheels  of  the  Territorial 
government  in  motion.  But  such  a  state  of  things  could  not,  and  did  not 
follow.  Oregon  city  or  the  falls  of  the' Willamette  had  once  been  estab- 
lished as  the  lawful  seat  of  government,  and  had  never  been  legally  changed; 
and  by  well  established  principles  of  law  it  continues  the  lawful  seat  of 
covernment  until  it  is  lawfully  changed .  To  hold  any  other  doctrine  would 
be  to  hold  that  the  last  Legislative  Assembly  did  not  meet  at  any  proper 
place,  and  consequently  that  they  did  not  meet  at  all,  and  that  all  laws 
passed  by  them  at  their  last  session  are  but  the  idle  resolutions  and  doings 
of  a  set  of  men  met  together  without  legal  authority,  trying  their  hands  at 
law-making  by  way  of  pastime,  and  we  are  thrown  back  upon  Congress 
for  a  new  start.  Such  is  not  my  opinion  of  the  law.  I  must  hold  Oregon 
city  to  be  the  legal  seat  of  government,  up  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  or  all  is  anarchy  and  confusion. 

We  now  progress  a  step  farther,  and  examine  whether,  by  any  law  which 
was  passed  at  that  session,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  any 
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other  place.     The  power  of  locating  and  establishing  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  removing  it  when  established,  remains  in  the  legislative 
assembly.     And  how  may  they  do  this?     In  the  same  manner  that  a  legis- 
lative body  may  do  any  lawful  act ;  that  is,  by  the  passage  of  a  law.     Did 
the  Legislative  Assembly  at  that  session  pass  any  law  upon  this  subject  ? 
We  find,  upon  looking  at  the  statute  book,  what  purports  to   be  '*  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  selection  of  places  for  location  and  erection  of  the  public 
buildings  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,"  which  provides  (see  General  Laws 
O.  T.,  p.  222.)     In  order  to  know  whether  this  is  a  law,  and  therefore  of  bind- 
ing force,  or  not  law,  and  therefore  of  no  force,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
power  of  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  for  unless  it  be  the  act  of  a  body  having 
the  power  to  make  it,  it  cannot  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  law,  though 
it  might  be  written  on  every  page  of  the   statute   book.     Our   legislative 
assemblies  are  not  like   the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  supreme.     We 
have  no  supreme  power  save  that  which  is  vested  in  the  people.     In  each 
of  the  States  the  people  have  seen  fit  to  adopt  a  constitution  or  fundamen- 
tal law,  by  which  they  establish  three  different  departments  of  govern- 
ment— the  legislative,   executive,  and  judicial — and  assigned  to  them  their 
respective  powers,  fixing  limits  over  which  none  are   to  pass,  and   usually 
limiting  the  power  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  body  of  the  people  as  a 
mass,-  to  a  revision  of  that  fundamental  law  under  certain  prescribed  forms. 
The  officers  being  the  agents  of  the  people,  are  authorized  to  exercise  those 
powers  only  which  are  conferred  upon  them  in  the  constitution.     If  the 
legislature,  the  executive,  or  the  judiciary,  act  within  their  power,  their 
acts  are  the  acts  of  the  people  who  have  authorized  them,  and  therefore 
valid.     If  they  step  beyond  their  power,  their  acts  are  void,  because  the 
people  have  not  so  authorized  them  to  act,  and  have  not  so  agreed  to  be 
bound.     The  constitution,  then,  is  the  touchstone  by  which  every  act  must 
be  tried.     Still  farther,  and  over  and  above  all,  is  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.     Within  the  limits  of  its  provisions  it  is  the  expressed  will 
of  the  people  of  all  the  States ;  and  so  far  as  it  extends,  it,  and  all  laws 
enacted  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
because  it  is  the  will  of  the  entire  people,  expressed  in  a  manner  agreed 
upon  and  prescribed  by  the  entire  people  ;  and  when  we  speak  of  the  acts^ 
of  Congress,  we  merely  use  a  short  form  to  speak  of  the  acts  of  the  entire 
people,  comprising  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whether  residing  in 
States  or  Territories.     The  subject  of  Territorial  government  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  ;  and  it  has  become  the  settled  doctrine,  that  un- 
til they  possess  a  sufficient  population  to  assume  a  State  government,^  they 
are  under  the  protection  and  government  of  the  people  of  all  the  States,, 
through  their  regularly  constituted  agents  in  Congress  assembled. 

Acting  upon  these  principles  from  1787  down  to  the  present  time.  Con- 
gress has  directed  the  government  of  the  several  Territories  generally  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  the  people,  and  about  half  of  the  present  States  of 
the  Union  have  gone  into  the  Union  from  Territories.  I  allude  to  this  pe- 
culiar position  of  our  Territorial  government,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  it  is  not  a  new  thing,  and  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
species  of  government,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  where  we  are  subjects  in- 
stead of  citizens.  We  are  here  by  our  own  consent,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  usual  mode  in  which  Territories  are  governed ;  and  therefore,  while 
we  remain  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  Congress,  or  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  Union,  and  the  benefits  of  a  Territorial  form  of  government,  we  owe  as 
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wiUincr  an  obedience  to  the  organic  act  and  the  laws  prescribed  by  Con- 
aress,°as  we  could  possibly  owe  to  the  constitution  of  any  State  m  which 
we  rai-ht  choose  to  take  our  residence.  The  people  of  Oregon,  hitherto 
under  the  provisional  government,  and  since  the  organization  ot  the  lern- 
tory  under  the  law  of  Congress,  have  shown  a  disposition  to  abide  by  the 
laws  of  their  country  under  circumstances  the  most  trymg,  which  1  truest 
will  continue  to  be  manifested  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  act  of  Congress  organizing  the  Territory  of  Oregon  is  our  constitu- 
tion .     It  is  the  fundamental  law  by  which  the  different  departments  of  go v- 
«rmiient  are  created,  and  by  which  their  powers  are  defined  and  limitert, 
and  must  so  remain  until  we  become  a  State,  or  the  power  that  made  it 
shall  change  its  provisions.     The  Legislative  Assembly  is  made  such  by  that 
act,  and  their  duties  are  prescribed  by  its  provisions,  and  with  those  pro- 
visions we  compare  its  acts  to  determine  their  validity.     Let  us  apply  this 
test  to  the  act  in  question,  and  if  it  stands  the  test  it  is  good,  and  will  come 
out  the  brighter  for  having  been  tried.     If  it  fails  it  is  not  the  law,  and 
never  has  been.     The  organic  law,  section  6th,  provides  "  that  ever;^  law 
shall  embrace  but  one  object,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  the  title ;     and 
in  the  same  sentence  it  gives  the  reason  for  its  enactment,  which  is,  m  the 
words  of  the  law,  "  to  avoid  improper  influences  which  may  result  frominter- 
mixinff  things  having  no  proper  relation  to  each  other.       It  would  seem 
that  Congress  had  experienced  the  evils  resulting  from  intermixing  things 
having  no  proper  relation  to  each  other  in  one  act,  and  were  also  aware  ot 
the  deception  which  had  frequently  been  practised  in  legislation  by  enact- 
ing provisions  in  the  body  of  a  law  altogether  different  from  the  professions 
contained  in  the  title,  and  that  they  were  determined  that  m  this  new  Terri- 
tory every  offspring  of  legislative  enactment  should  not  only  stand  upon  its 
owi  merits,  but  should  also  come  into  the  world  with  a  responsible  name, 
and  thus  a  great  door  to  log-rolling  and  fraud  be  effectually  closed. 

In  lookintr  for  an  act  locating  or  changing  the  seat  of  government,  we 
should  naturally  look,  knowing  this  provision  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  fo 
some  title  expressive  of  this  object.     We  look  and  find  none  :      the  seat 
of  government"  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  title  of  a«y  act  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly.     We  look  still  further,  and  under  the  modest  and  un- 
assuming title  of  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  places  for  location 
and  erection  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,     (Gen. 
Laws,  p.  222,)  we  find  an  act  containing  ten  sections :  the  first  section  pro- 
fesses to  locate  and  establish  the  seat  of  government,  and  instruct  future 
Legislative  Assemblies  where  to  meet;  the  second  section  locates  the  pemten- 
tiao-  at  a  different  place  in  a  different  county  from  the  seat  of  government; 
the  third  section  locates  and  establishes  a  University  m  a  different  place  in  a 
different  county  from  either  the  seat  of  government  or  pemtentiary,  and  ap- 
propriates the  funds  granted  by  Congress  for  the  endowment  of  a  University 
to  the  erection  of  buildings,  &c.     The  remaining  sections  <^ontain  miscella- 
neous provisions  referring  to  the  first  three  sections.     It  is  evident  that  the 
location  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  instruction  to  ^^^g'^lative  assemblies, 
are  not  public  buildings ;  and  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  contended  that  the 
penitentiary  and  university  have  any  necessary  relations  to  each  other  or   o 
the  seat  of  government,  especially  where  those  buildings  are  to  be  erected  in 
different  places,  and  neither  of  them  at  the  seat  of  government ;  and  i 
Avould  be  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  any  man  of  natural  abilities,  tha,. 
the  proper  way  to  express  in  the  title  the  subject-matter  of  a  law  to  change 
the  seat  of  government,  was  to  use  the  language  adopted  m  the  title  to  thus 
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acL     We  havi'  yet  to  learn  of  the  first  omr  who  considers  the  act  as  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  organic  law.     Any  one,  upon  reading  (he  hiw,  woukl  in- 
fer that  there  was  a  studied  design  running  through  the  whole  of  that  act, 
to  vsee  how  many  provisions  of  the  organic  law  could  he  violated  in  so  lim- 
ited a  space  ;  and  that  the  title  is  a  labored  effort  to  express  as  little  as 
possible  of  what  is  contained  in  the  body  of  the   bill.     Every  one  of  those 
objects  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  he  the  subject  of  a  separate  act ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible,  that  there  must  have   been  some   im- 
proper influences  at  work  to  have  intermixed  them  in  one  and  the  same  act. 
Under  the  organic  law  the  people  have  the  right  to  demand  separate  action 
upon  every  object  that  is  brought  before  the  Legislative  Assembly,  that  each 
act  may  stand  upon  its  own  merits  ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  object  of  every  act  shall  be  expressed  in*  its  title,  that  they  may  know 
by  the  titles  of  the  different  acts,  as  they  appear  in  the  published   reports 
of  the  proceedings,  what  laws  are  under  consideration  on  the  part  ot  those 
they  have  sent  to  legislate  for  their  interest.     The  court  would   be  unwor- 
thy its  position  should  it  deny  them  this  invaluable  right.     Congress,  as  if 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  an  act 
contrary  to  the  organic  act  or  Territorial  constitution,  has,  in  so  many 
words,  declared  that  ^^it  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void."     (Sec.  6,  Organic 
Act.)     Can  stronger  language  be  used  !     Can  an  act  utterly  null  and  void, 
have  any  force  and  effect  ?     Is  it  not  dead— still-born— incapable  even  ot 
resurrection  ?     The  matter  is  too  plain  for  argument :    it  is  no  law.     No 
man,  be  he  officer  or  citizen,  is  bound  to  pay  it  the  least  respect.     It  Ls 
dead  without  mourners,  and  can  lie  unburied*  without  oftence.     Every  one 
is  bound  to  disregard  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  law  is  conceded  to  be  void,  it  is  argued  that  every 
act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  upon  a  subject-matter  within  its  jiu-isdic- 
tion,  is  presumptively  valid,  and  that  courts  and  individuals  are  bound  so  to 
treat  it  until  declared  by  a  legal  tribunal  that  a  sort  of  judicial  coroner's  in- 
quest must  sit  over  the  dead  law  to  give  its  solemn  decision  that  the  thing 
is  absolutely  defunct.     If  the  mere  statement  of  the  proposition  shows  its 
absurdity,  a  thorough  examination  will  show  it  still  more  clearly.     If  the 
Legislative  Assembly  should  charter  a  bank,  it  is  conceded  that  the  act  is 
binding  upon  none,  because  the  subject-matter  of  chartering  a  bank  is  not 
within  their  jurisdiction.     But  it  is  said,  that  if  they  should  establish  the 
seat  of  government,  by  an  act  which  is  passed  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  organic  act,  such  a  law  would  be  binding  until  it  is  pro- 
nounced void  by  a  court;  because  the  subject-mattt r  of  locating  the  seat 
of  government  is  a  matter  within  their  jurisdiction.     The  term  jurisdiction, 
as  applied  in  this  sense  to  a  legislative  body  having  no  judicial  power,  ls 
entirely  misapplied.     It  can  possibly  have  no  such  legal  apphcation.     Nei- 
ther of  the  acts  is  good  or  bad,  because  they  are  within  or  beyond  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Legislative  Assembly;  but  both  are  void,  and  in  precisely 
the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  extent  worthless,  and  entirely  to   be  disre- 
garded, and  for  the  same  reason  in  each  case,  namely  :  the  want  of  power 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  pass  them.   The  Legislative  Assembly  Ci-mnot 
charter  a  bank,  because  they  are  prohibited  from  doing  so  in  the  organic 
act ;  and  they  cannot  pass  a  law  fixing  the  seat  of  government  and  provi- 
ding for  other  objects  in  the  same  bill,  with  a  title  that  does  not  express  the 
object  of  the  act,  because  such  legislation  is  also  prohibited  in  the  organic 
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act.     The  same  sentence  is  passed  alike  on  both  :  they  are  utterly  null  mid 

void. 

It  is  further  claimed,  that  when  the  Legislative  Assembly  have  passed  an 
act  similar  to  the  one  in  question,  it  is  presumptively  valid,  and  every  one  must 
believe  it  to  be  a  good  law,  and  act  under  and  upon  it  as  a  good  law,  until 
the  r.ourts  have  pronounced  it  void,  and  that  the  judges  of  the  courts  must 
walk  according  to  all  its  provisions,  and  assemble  at  the  place  pointed  out, 
before  they  can  sit  upon  the  question  and  pronounce  as  to  its  validity.    Such 
5s  not  the  doctrine  of  the  American  law,  or  of  any  law  that  prevails  in  any 
free  country.     Every  freeman  has  a  right  to  judge  of  the  law  hiraself :  if  he 
judges  it  to  be  good,  to  obey  it ;  if  bad,  to  disregard  it— responsible  for  his 
conduct  to  the  judgment  of  that  tribunal,  who,  by  the  people's  appointment  in 
their  constitution,  are  authorized  to  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  what 
is  law  with  judicial  authority.     Judges,  when  not  acting  in  an  official  capa- 
city, have  the  same  right  of  obeying  a  valid  law  and  disregarding  a  void  law. 
In  regard  to  a  law  of  this  kind,  where  the  very  place  of  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  court  is  the  matter  in  question,  and  they  cannot  meet  without 
virtually  deciding  the  question,  the  act  of  each  judge  in  proceeding  to  the 
seat  of  justice  is,  in  a  measure,  an  official  act  which  he  is  under  an  oath  to 
perform,  according  to  a  law  that  is  binding,  and  not  according  to  a  void  act, 
and  the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  court  upon  that  point  may,  with  great 
propriety,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  be  considered  a  judicial  de- 
termination by  the  court  of  the  question.     But  what  is  meant  by  a  law  pre- 
sumptively valid  ?     If  it  is  meant  that  the  court  will  en^er  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  every  law  or  act  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  with  a 
disposition  to  consider  it  good,  unless  the  contrary  is  manifest— presummg 
that  the  legislature  will  exercise  due  care  in  enacting  laws  that  are  good- 
then  I  agree  with  the  doctrine;  but  if  presumptively  valid  means  what  it 
seems  to  be  used  for,  namely,  that  void  acts  passed  by  a  Legislative  Assem- 
bly have  a  sort  of  prima  facie  validity  that  it  requires  action  to  overthrow 
them,  it  is  not  used  in  any  sense  warranted  by  legal  authority.     A  void  act 
is  of  no  force  upon  any  one  action,  but  a  court  may  declare  it  so  ;  but  it  was 
just  as  lifeless  and  inoperative  before  the  declaration  by  the  court,  as  after. 
It  is  a  well  established  principle  of  law,  as  well  as  common  sense,  that  you 
cannot  kill  a  dead  thing  so  as  to  render  it  more  lifeless.     If  this  doctrine  of 
presumptive  validity  is  correct,  and  every  man  is  bound  to  act  upon  a  law 
as   valid   until   it   is   decided  invalid    by  a   court ;  suppose   a  legislature 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  of  crimes  and  punishments  should 
pass  a  law  making  the  killing  of  a  hog  punishable  by  death,  and  command- 
ing every  man  who  saw  the  offence  committed  to  shoot  down  the  offender 
without  judge  or  jury ;  the  subject-matter  of  crimes  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  legislature,  and  they  have  a  right  to  punish  hog-killing  with  death. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a  little  informality  in  the  mode  of  execution  and  de- 
priving an  American  citizen  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  but  what  of  that? 
the  law  is  presumptively  valid.     No  court  has  said  it  was  not  so,  and  it  must 
be  obeyed.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  law-obeying  citizen  were  brought 
up  charged  with  murder,  and  tried  by  a  court  where  justice  was  administered 
according  to  law  ?     I  opine  that  such  an  excuse  would  only  avail  on  the 
plea  of  insanity  ;  but  the  case  in  question  shows  the  utter  absurdity  of  this 
doctrine  of  presumptive  validity  about  as  cleaYly  as  any  case  that  we  can 
suppose.     Had  the  members  of  the  court  gone  to  Salem  entertaining  their 
present  opinion  of  the  law,  they  must  have  pronounced  that  the  law  was 
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void,  and  never  had  any  force  or  validity.     The  question  would  then  rise  to 
the  mind  of  every  one,  is  the  law  so  unreasonable  and  absurd  as  to  require 
the  judges  to  come  so  far  from  the  place  where  the  law  compelled  them  to 
assemble,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  that  they  were  in  the  wrong 
place,  which  they  knew  very  well  before?  Such  a  construction  cannot  be 
correct.     The  last  argument  I  shall  notice,  if  argument  it  may  be  called,  is 
rather  an  affectionate  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  court.     It  is  said  that 
very  many  members  of  the  legislature  have  been  befogged  by  the  law  on 
their  road  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  are  huddled  together  in  some  im- 
proper place,  where  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  remain  unless  the 
supreme  court  shall  go  to  that  place  and  officially  and  judicially  shed  light 
upon  their  path- way,  which  will  enable  them  to  see  their  way  clear  to  the 
seat  of  government,  and  that  we  ought  to  go  there,  by  way  to  compromise, 
and  enable  those  who  have  come  to  such  a  deliberation  to  retreat  with 
honor.     An  act  like  this  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  court  would  be 
a  void  act,  not  having  the  force  of  a  legal  decision,  and  would,  in  effect,  bo 
placing  upon  the  records  the  fact  that  the  judges  knew  that  they  were  not 
acting  according  to  law.     Personally,  I  should  very  much  desire  to  gratify 
the  feelings  of  any  such,  if  any  there  are ;  but  the  obligations  of  an  official 
oath  to  act  according  to  law,  forbids  a  court  to  be  governed  by  mere  ques- 
tions of  feeling  or  expediency,  and  we  must  do  our  duty,  leaving  to  others 
to  act  as  they  shall  answer  to  the  people,  whose  agents  we  all  are.   . 

The  entire  want  of  time  to  refer  particularly  to  all  the  authorities  which 
go  to  support  the  position  I  have  taken,  compels  me  to  omit  that  branch  of 
the  case,  which  I  do  cheerfully,  knowing  that  his  honor  the  Chief  Justice 
is  entirely  competent  to  show  that  our  decision  is  as  clear  upon  authority  as 
I  deem  it  on  principle.  I  have  said  thus  much,  and  said  it  plainly,  because 
upon  a  question  of  this  importance  I 'desire  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  I 
deemed  it  my  duty.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Oregon  city  is  at  this  time  the 
legal  seat  of  government,  and  the  only  place  where  the  supreme  court  can 
legally  convene ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  application  to  suspend  proceed- 
ins;s  m  this  cause  must  be  refused. 

Chief  Justice  Kelson's  Opinion. 

The  supreme  court  of  Oregon  Territory  is  required  to  hold  a  term  on 
the  first  Monday  of  December  in  each  year,  at  the  seat  of  government,  and 
the  question  is  now  raised— Where  is  the  seat  of  government  ?     Under  the 
act  of  Congress  organizing  the  Territory,  the  governor  appointed  Oregon 
city  as  the  place  where  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  required  to  hold  its 
first  session.     By  the  fifteenth  section  of  that  act,  the  Assembly,  at  its  first 
session,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  it  should  deem  expedient,  was  empowered 
to  locate  and  establish  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Territory  at  such 
place  as  it  should  deem  eligible.     The  Assembly,  at  its  first  session,  a(f-' 
journed  without  fixing  anytime   or  place  for  its  next  session.     Shortly 
afterwards  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  at  Oregon  city,  pur- 
suant to  a  call  of  the  governor.     In  May,  1850,  this  body  passed  a  joint 

resolution  in  these  words :  ,      /•       n/r 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Assembly  will  meet  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December  next." 

The  last  legislature  assembled  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,   Iboi), 
at  Oregon  city.     A  short  time  previous  to  its  adjournment,  and  on  the 
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seventh  day  of  February,  18"1,  a  resolution  passe  J   both   houses  in  these 
words : 

"  Resolved  by  the  Council  {the  House  concurring  thereiny^  That  the  Le- 
p;islative  Assembly  of  Oregon  Territory  will  meet  annually  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December  in  each  year,  at  the  seat  of  government." 

Now,  the  seat  of  government  is  the  place  where  the  legislative  body  may 
lawfully  assemble  and  enact  its  laws.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that 
a  fair  construction  of  the  language  used  by  Congress  in  the  fifteenth  section 
of  the  act  referred  to,  joined  to  the  action  of  the  legislature  itself,  requires 
ijs,  in  the  absence  of  any  proper  legislation  by  the  lerritory,  to  regard  the 
seat  of  government  as  continuing  at  Oregon  city.  The  language  used  by 
Congress  is  by  no  means  explicit,  but  any  other  interpretation  of  it  would 
leave  the  legislature  without  any  place  fixed  bylaw  for  holding  its  session, 
unless  resort  should  be  had  to  the  law  of  the  provisional  government  on 
the  subject. 

The  14th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  organizing  the  Territory,  con- 
tains a  provision  in  these  words:  "And  the  existing  laws  now  in  force  in 
the  Territory  of  Oregon,  under  the  authority  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment established  by  the  people  thereof,  shall  continue  to  be  valid  and  oper- 
ative therein,  so  far  as  the  same  be  not  imcompatible  with  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  principles  and  provisions  of  this  act,  subject, 
&c."  By  the  law  of  the  provisional  government,  the  legislative  body  was 
required  to  meet  at  the  Willamette  Falls,  (now  Oregon  city  ;)  so  that, 
whether  we  fall  back  upon  the  law  of  the  provisional  government,  or  re- 
pose upon  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  course  of  action  pursued  by  the 
Territorial  legislature  under  the  same,  Oregen  city  must  be  considered  as 
the  seat  o{  ijovernment,  unless  bv  some  leoral  enactment  it  has  been  fixed 
at  somi:  other  place.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  at  its  last  session,  passed 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  places  for  location  and  erection  of 
the  public  buildings  of  the  Territory  #f  Oregon.''  This  act  is  composed 
of  ten  sections — the  first  of  which  locates  and  establishes  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  Salem ;  the  second  locates  and  establishes  the  penitentiary  at 
Portland  ;  and  the  third  locates  and  establishes  the  University  at  Marys- 
ville,  and  declares  that  the  propeity  granted  to  the  Territory  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  University  shall  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings at  that  place.  The  other  sections  of  the  act  relate  to  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings  at  Salem  and 
Portland,  regulate  their  official  duties,  and  provide  for  vacancies  occurring 
in  their  offices.  If  this  enactment  has  been  rightfully  made,  then  the 
assembly,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by  Congress,  has 
chancred  the  seat  of  government  from  Oregon  city  to  Salem.  But  the 
validity  of  this  act  is  questioned,  as  being  repugnant  to  the  act  of  Congress 
establishing  the  Territorial  government.  Was  this  act,  then,  passed  by  the 
Assembly  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  to  it,  and  in  the 
mode  prescribed  by  Congress  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  w^e  must 
refer  to  the  law  of  Congress  passed  on  the  14th  of  August,  1848,  estab- 
lishing the  Territorial  government  of  Oregon.  This  is  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  Territory  ;  by  it  the  different  departments  of  the  government — 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial — are  created,  and  their  respective  powers 
limited  and  defined.  It  holds  substaatially  the  same  place  in  the  regulation 
of  affairs  of  the  Territory  that  a  constitution  does  in  a  State.  Neither  of 
the  departments  can   assume  greater  powei-s,  nor  exercise  those  powers  in 
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any  other  way  than  the  supreme  law,  either  in  terms  or  by  necessary  impli- 
cation, allows.  Any  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  an  act  of  usurpation.  If 
we  should  hold  otherwise,  we  should  be  saying  in  effect  that  the  agent  is 
superior  to  the  principal,  and  has  the  right  to  destroy  the  foundation  on 
which  his  own  power  rests.  A  course  of  action  in  accordance  with  such 
views  would  be  revolution.  The  organic  act  gives  to  the  Assembly  the 
right  to  legislate  upon  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  not  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  in  the  mode,  subject  to 
the  conditions,  and  with  the  exceptions,  provided  for  in  section  6.  That 
section  is  in  the  following  words : 

''And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  legislative  power  of  the  Territory 
shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  the  lands  or  other 
property  of  non-residenis  be  taxed  higher  t^jan  the  lands  or  other  property 
of  residents.  All  the  laws  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  disapproved,  shall 
be  null  and  of  no  eflfect :  Providedy  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  give  power  to  incorporate  a  bank,  or  any  institution  with  banking 
powers,  or  to  borrow  money  in  the  name  of  the  Territory,  or  to  pledge  the 
faith  of  the  people  of  the  same  for  any  loan  whatever,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  No  charter  granting  any  privilege  of  making,  issuing,  or  put- 
ting into  circulation  any  notes  or  bill  in  the  likeness  of  bank-notes,  or  any 
bonds,  scrip,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  or  obligations,  or  granting  any  other 
banking  powers  or  privileges,  shall  be  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Nor  shall  the  establishment  of  any  branch  or  agency  of  any  such  corpor- 
ation, derived  from  other  authority,  be  allowed  in  said  Territory  ;  nor  shall 
said  Legislative  Assembly  authorize  the  issue  of  any  obligation,  scrip,  or 
evidence  of  debt  by  said  Territory,  in  any  mode  or  manner  whatever,  ex- 
<x'pt  certificates  for  services  to  said  Territory ;  and  all  such  laws,  or  any 
law  or  laws  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  utterly 
null  and  void  ;  and  all  taxes  shall  be  equal  and  uniform,  and  no  distinction 
shall  be  made  in  the  assessments  between  different  kinds  of  property,  but 
the  assessments  shall  be  according  to  the  value  thereof.  To  avoid  improper 
influences,  which  may  result  from  intermixing  in  one  and  the  same  act  such 
things  as  have  no  proper  relation  to  each  other,  every  law  shall  embrace 
but  one  object,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  the  title.'' 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  section  that  there  are  certain  subjects  upon 
which  the  Territorial  legislation  is  expressly  forbidden  to  act.     The  conse- 
quence of  doing  so  is  declared  in  the  act  itself:  '^  Any  law  or  laws  incon- 
sistent with   the   provisions  of  this  act  shall  be   utterly   null  and   void." 
Again :  All  legislation  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  rule  which  requires 
every  act  to  embrace  but  one  object,  and  that  to  be  expressed  in  the  title ; 
otherwise;  it  w^ould   be  inconsistent  with  the  law,  and  therefore,  according 
to  the  declared  will  of  Congress,  utterly  null  and  void ;  even  if  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  should  pass  a  law  in  relation  to  a  subject  over  which  they 
have  no  jurisdiction,  or  should,  in  their  action,  observe  every  direction  pre- 
scribed by  Congress,  it  is  still  subject  to  be  disapproved  of  by  Congress;  in 
w^hich   event,  it  would   become  null  and  void  from  the  time  it  was  disap- 
proved of.     But  an  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  either  in  relation  to  a 
subject  over  which  Congress  has  given  it  no  power  to  legislate,  or  jiassed 
without  an  observance  of  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  act,  requires  Jio  disap- 
]»roviJ  of  Congress  to  strike  it  with  death.     It  can  never,  owing  to  its  r:*- 
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pugnance  to  the  superior  law,  have  any  vitality  ;  it  is.  if  I  ™«y  «^  «P;"'^; 
repealed  beforehand ;  it  is  entitled  to  no  more  obedience  nor  respect  than  is 
anW  ttLegisktive  Assembly  rightfully  Pf^l' ^^-/^ '^^'^^E' o 
nf  hv  Congress      Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  4th  vol.  Com.  Kep.   ot 
Ce- Co-Tof  the  United  States,  remarks:  "When  repugnancy  exists, 
the^  authority  which  is  supreme  must  control,  and  "^^^^^^  iJ/^^f^^^^ 
^hich  it  is  supreme.     A  law  absolutely  repugnant  to  ^'"rj' ^'achS 
repeals  that  other  as  if  express  terms  of  repeal  were  used.       J"  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
the  act  becomes  null  and  void,  or  of  no  effect.     Void   hings  "  «  "«  t]'^' 
null  means  of  no  binding  force  or  yahdity.     An  act  that  is  nuU  and  >md 
U  in  its  leffal  sienification,  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  had  never  oeen 
p^iV  andl  of'  L  more  oblFgation  Ln  if  all  traces  «/ ^t  - ^Xfon 
from  the  records  of  the  body  that  passed  it,  than  if  it  were  a  blank^^^^^^^ 
the  statute-book.     Does  the  act  of  tbeJLegis  ative  Assembly  contravene 
the  law  of  Congress  as  contained  in  the  section  before  quoted  ?    It  is  at 
lu  timis  a  delicfte  task  for  the  judiciary  to  call  in  question  the  vahd^  y  o 
the  acts  of  one  of  the  co-ordinate  powers  ^^ J^^'^™"^^"*;  .///'^.e^^^^^^^ 
their  duty  to  declare  what  the  law  is  when  the  question  fairly  anse^,  irom 
whch  neither  their  oaths  nor  their  regard  for  the  true  interests  of  th^^ 
Pple  will  permit  them  to  shrink.     If  the  question  ^^«,,d«f  J^^^^^^^^^ 
Sumption  is  to  be  indulged  in  favor  of  the  virtue  or  validity  o^^'-essed  its 
if  it  be  made  clearly  to  appear  that  the  l^g/^l^^u'-ejiasjr^^^^^^^^^ 
powers,  or  has  failed  to  observe  the  requisites  of  \P»^"™''""J5„^!'' j"" 
aulrna  ive  i'.  left  to  the  court  but  to  decide  its  acts  to  be  voul.     Entertain- 
ing the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the  body  that  P-«^ ^fn^St  on  of  Se" 
stfained  to  say  thai,  in  my  judgment,  the  act  was  Passed  n^  >olahon  of  the 

Zu/d  be  observed  and  obeyed  until  it  is  set  aside  by  the  court'     How  an 
art  that  has  no  more  force  than  so  much  blank  paper  pan  require  any 
rbleJvle  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend.     But  the  court  ba-^^^^^^^^ 
set  aside  any  l.w-that  is  a  legislative    unction.     It  ^f  tbe  prov mce  ot    ne 
ronrt  simolv  to  declare  what  the  law  is.     If  a  question  arises  as  to  tne 
vaSityT  an    ct  of  the  legislature,  the.power  to  settle  i  is  lodged  m  the 
J^fd  c  arv  •  and  if  that  body  should  hold  it  to  be  void,  anything  done  under 
It  would  be  void   not  because  the  court  sets  aside,  but  because,  according 
toX  decTsion  of  the  tribunal  appointed  to  determine  the  question  it  never 
had  any  SSg  force  as  a  law."^  A  void  act  is  none  the  more  void  because 
S  coi?;t  has  si  judicially  determined.     The  -^40-^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^" 

vni,l_it  onlv  settles  the  question  and  removes  the  uncertainty. 

But  let  us  seTto  what  Consequences  this  novel  and  extraordinary  doctrine, 
that  a  void  act  desenes  obedience  until  set  aside  by  the  court,  will  lead  us^ 
If  i     es'verresject  and  obedience,  it  is  just  - -^  a  v.o  a^on  of  duty  o 

resist  it  through  the  channels  of  the  courts  as  it  is  to  resist  it  in  any  other 
.     way      ThLt"!  one  mode  only  of  opposing  it,  and  all  opposition  to  it  ac- 

Sing  to  thS  Xory,  is  wro'ng,  unt?l  tlie  courts  have  made  „n  -'j-  -^^^^^^ 

Tn  such  a  case  how  will  the  court  ever  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  question . 

It  never  aSil^Sicates  upon  the  validity  of  a  legislative  act,  unless  in  some  suit 
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or  judicial  proceeding  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced  on  the  one  side  and  resisted 
on  the  other.     Obey  the  illegal  statute,  say  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine, 
in  effect,  until  the  court  adjudge  it  to  be  void,  and  yet  the  course  recom- 
mended will  forever  prevent  an  adjudication  from  being  made.     If  this  prin- 
ciple be  correct,  the  consequences  will  inevitably  ensue,  that  unauthorized 
enactments  will  always  have  tfie  eflfect  of  unquestionable  laws,  and  the 
legislature  becomes  omnipotent.     What  security  exists,  then,  for  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen  when  all  |>ower  is  consolidated  in  one  body  ?    But  if  the  court 
should  arrogate  to  itself  the  right  of  sitting  in  review  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  legislature,  and  should  assume,  without  any  question  arising  before  it, 
to  pronounce  upon  the  legality  or  illegality  of  its  proceedings,  the  evil  of 
the  doctrine  would  not  be  obviated.    The  property  of  the  citizen  might  be 
stripped  from  him  by  an  untionstitutional   act,  and  scattered  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  before  the  time  arrives  for  the  court  to  assemble  ;  his 
life,  even,  before  a  term  could  be  held,  might  be  taken  away,  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  act  in  palpable  violation  of  the  supreme  law,  and  yet  it  is  his 
duty,  if  this  doctrine  be  correct,  to  yield  up  the  sacrifice.     Obedience  to  tho 
law  until  it  is  set  aside  by  the  court  is  the  dogma.     Such  a  position  I  ap- 
prehend is  utterly  indefensible  upon  any  sound  view  of  law,  or  upon  any 
principle   of  common  sense.     Where  there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  a 
legislature  to  pass  a  law,  there  can  exist  no  duty  on  the  citizen's  part  to 
observe  it,  otherwise  he  is  bound  to  respect  usurpation.     The  authorities 
to  sustain  these  positions,  if  any  are  necessary  in  a  case  so  palpable  to  the 
reason,  are  numerous  ami  most  explicit.     In  the  case  of  Charles  River 
bridge  vs.  Warren  bridge,  7  Pick.  Rep.  441,  Morton,  judge,  saj^s  :   "Legis- 
lators act  by  delegated  authority,  and  only  as  the  agents  of  the  people ;  the 
constitution  contains  the  grant  of  their  power.     If  they  exercise  any  not 
contained  in  this  instrument,  it  is  usurpation  ;  any  such  acts  are  void  for 
the  want  of  authority  to  make  or  pass  them.''     Again,  on  pages  458-9, 
he  says :  *^  The  supreme  law  of  the  land  expressly  and  peremptorily  inter- 
dicts the  leo;islatures  of  the  several  States  from  passing  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.     Any  legislative  act  assuming  the  form  of  law, 
having  this  effect,  is  a  nullity,  and  a  blank  upon  the  statute  book."     And 
further,  or  in  the  same  case,  he  obsexvei,  in  respect  to  the  act  then  under 
discussion  :  "  Upon  its  constitutionality  we  are  bound  to  decide ;  if  it  clearly 
contravenes  any  constitutional  provision,  our  duty  is  plain — the  act  is  a 
nullity."     In  the  ©asc  of  Kimberly  t?.9.  Ely,  which  arose  in  Massachusetts, 
Parker,  chief  justice,  remarks :  "  It  has  been  urged  that  the  proceedings 
are  not  void  but  voidable,  and  therefore  may  become  valid  by  the  consent 
or  ratification  of  the  party  whose  interests  are  affected;  but  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  which  it  has  no  constitutional  right  or  power  to  pass,  is  a  nullity,     . 
and  all  proceedings  under  it  are  void."     In  3d  McLean's  Reports,  p.  107, 
it  is  laid  down  that  an  unconstitutional  law  can  afford  a  justification  to  no 
one.     In  the  case  of  Rice  vs.  Foster,  4th  Harrington's  Reports,  p.  603, 
Judge  Harrington,  in  speaking  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  obnoxious  to  the 
constitution,  says  :   "  The  delegation  of  such  power  is  unauthorized  and  in- 
valid, and  the  execution  of  it  is  not  an  act  of  legislation,  but  of  usurpation, 
which  the  citizen  is  not  obliged,  and  the  other  departments  of  government 
are  not  at  liberty,  to  obey."     In  the  same  case,  p.  506,  the  chancellor  of 
Maryland  observes  :  "  In  like  manner,  the  action  of  the  legislative  powers 
when  exercised,  in  order  to  produce  a  valid  law,  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  mode  of  action  prescribed  in  the  constitution,  otherwise  the  result  cahnot 
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.    xi  ^«^^nf  ^K  rnrtained  in  the  social  compact,  and  there- 

bepursuant  to   he  agreement  j^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^J     ^,^    j^^^l^^,^,, 

fore  not  obh^atory  ou  .he  citizen.       in  says :  ««  No  one  will 

Company  4t!i  Harring  on    P' fjV^^^^^^  unconstitutional 

profound  consideration  given  to  the  case  by  "le  ,  ^.^.^^^  ^^ 

{o  instant  and  cordial  acquiescence     J'^,^  .^^fp^„^^^^^^  forci- 

Maryland,^vas  indicted  m  a  ^"™»f  .^,7 VtltV  c3^^^^^^  the  statutes  of 

,ly  taken  -^.^  ^^ Va^e^LZJ^^^^^^^^  Y 

Pennsylvania^,  negro^^s^^^^^^^^  P^^^  ^^  Maryland,  who  had  duly 

the  laws  of  .^^'^'^y^^"? ', ''3^'Vp,  the  slave.  The  acts  and  doings  of  Prigg 
appointed  Prigg  agent  »  T^^^^^^^.^f  .'IX^  of  Pennsvlvania,  but  he  utterly 
^^ere  in  plain,  open  violation  «*  ^h V^^^  »*;«  «f^^^^^^^  he  constitution 

disregarded  them  on  ^^^E,  gj^^f^.^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Prigg,  and 

of  the  United  States      rhebtate  courts^ g        i    ^^  ^^.  b^  ^^_^^^  ^^^  ^^. 

'^  ^"'tha^a^ftrbVnalafferTost  thorough  searching  and  eloquent 
ITg— :rXuished.counsel  unanimou^y  revers.1      e  jii  gme^  ^of 

thl  State  courts,  and  thus  m  effect  decided  th^* J^.  ff^  ^  jslature  was 
and  disregard  of  a  pl«^n  statute  of  he  PfJ^sy^^^^^  j^^§^^  ^aney  in 
right  and  legal,  b«<^»««;the  statute  x. as  ^^^^^  J^^_^^ 

that  case,  in  speaking  of  the  right  of  the  ;n«f  ^  ;^  ^^  „\  ^f  ^ra,  and  carry 
remarks:  "He  has  a  "ght  peaceably  to  take  poss^^^^^^^  ^      ^^^^.^^ 

Mm  away,  without  any  certificae  or  ^^^-^^J  "^^^Ssi  obstructs  him 

acts  under  it."  .  .         .         ,     i^-      :^  f^e  case,  observes:  "If 

Judge  McLean,  in  the  opinion  S^^^^^^Jy/l^.'f^^^^^^      out  of  the  State 

the  mister  may  ^J^-^f  >\f/r^^^^^^^ 

where  he  may  be  found,  ^vithout  a^  o        ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

,resist  any  force  ^y.^^^^^J^.^^^^^  claim  in  case  of  resistance 

^ay  interpose.     To  hold  that  ^^^J^'\J^^  it  is  said,  in  the  lawtul 

^s  to  abandon  the  S^^^^^^^^^^^^  "^a1  reS  tlnJe,  then,  by  whomsoever 

prosecution  ot  a  ^^^^^^^"J^^^^^^  Under  such  circumstances 

Lde  or  in  ^vhatsoever  form,  must  be^  liicg  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

the  master  needs  no  proof  ^J^^'^^^^^  f,  ,^,  pLer,  he  has  only  to 
rrreater  physical  P^^^^V  -^^^^^^^^^^  resistance  and  attain  his  object, 
follect  a  sulTicient  ^^^^^  .^i;  P^'.t^^^^^^^^  and  justified,  but  he  has  re- 
Having  done  this,  he  not^nly  s^^^^^^^^^  .^  oveixoming  the  resistance. 

course  for  any  ^^JV^J  >^  ."^.^^^^^J^it  may  not  always  be  a  peaceable  one. 
If  this  be  a  constitutional  remcdj^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^^  ,^ 
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laade  upon  this  case:  If  Prigg  was  justified  in  disregarding  an  unconstitu- 
tional statute  of  Pennsylvania,  the  justification  would  extend  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  State  if  they  had  disregarded  it.  There  existed,  then,  no  duty 
x)n  the  part  of  any  citizen  to  respect  the  act.  Second:  If  the  State  legisla- 
ture obstructs  or  interferes  with  a  right  given  by  the  superior  law,  and  the 
citizen  may  and  should  utterly  disregard  their  action,  then  if  the  subordinate 
body  attempts  to  exercise  powers  which  are  denied  to  it  by  the  paramount 
law,  it  is  equally  the  privilege  and  duty  of  every  one  to  give  to  their  illegal 
doings  no  countenance  nor  respect.  Apply  these  principles  to  the  case  in 
hand,  and  they  seem  to  me  decisive  of  the  question.  But  again,  it  has  been 
:said,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  the  right  to  actu  pon 
the  suWect-raatter  of  the  act,  it  is  to  be  presumed  good,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  go  to  Salem,  and  there,  if  it  be  vicious,  pronounce  it 
bad.  It  is  true  that  we  are  not  to  suppose,  without  clear  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  legislature  has  transgressed  its  powers.  We  are  to  pre- 
sume everything  in  favor  of  the  correctness  of  its  acts;  but  if,  upon  compari- 
son of  its  doings  with  the  law  under  which  it  derives  its  powers,  we  discover 
a  failure  to  conform  to  the  will  of  its  superior,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
declare  the  mandate  of  the  law. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  ascertain  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  juris- 
diction of  the  subject-matter  ?     We  shall  be  answered  by  an  examination 
of  the  act  of  Congress.     But  does  not  the  same  act  of  Congress  require 
every  law  to  embrace  but  one  object,  and  that  to  be  expressed  in  the  title  ? 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  whilst  we  are  looking  for  the  source  of  the  As- 
sembly's power  to  legislate,  we  at  the  same  time  discover  a  provision  that 
kills  the  act.     The  Assembly  has  no  more  right  to  pass  a  law  that  em- . 
braces  more  than  one  object  than  it  has  to  legislate  upon  a  subject  on  which 
it  is  forbidden  to  act.    Two  things  are  required  to  be  observed  in  all  legis- 
lation by  the  Assembly :  first,  it  must  have  power  over  the  subject-matter; 
second,  each  act  must  embrace  but  one  object,  and  that  must  be  expressed 
in  the  title.     Disregard  of  either  of  these  rules  renders  its  doings  null  and 
void.     But  if  the  court  shall  go  to  Salem,  and  there,  as  a  court,  decide 
that  Salem  was  not  the  seat  of  government,  it  would  in  effect  convict  itself 
of  a  violation  of  the  law;  and  even  if  it  was  not  unlawful  for  it  to  do  so, 
what  good  purpose  could  it  serve  if  it  should  proceed  there?     It  would  be 
a  mere  piece  of  useless  formality,  and  the  law  never  requires  an  idle  cere- 
mony.    It  has  been  allege(l  that  unless  the  court  meets  at  Salem,  and  there 
decides  upon  the  question,  its  decision  given  elsewhere  can  have  no  force, 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  simply  an  opinion  of  individuals  holding,  it 
is  true,  official  stations,  but,  not  being  assembled  pursuant  to  law,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  judgment  of  the  court.     This  is  a  petitio  principii ;  but 
if  the  judges  should  go  to  Salem,  and  there  decide  upon  the  question^  and 
the  decision  should  be  against  the  law,  would  not  the  decision  be  that  of 
individuals,  and  not  of  the  court?     Because,  by  their  own  delarations,  they 
were  not  sitting  at  the  place  prescribed  by  law.     The  question  as  to  the 
pi^oper  place  to  pass  upon  the  act  of  the  Assembly  is  as  much  a  judicial 
question  as  that  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  act  itself;  and  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  judges  constituting  the  court  are  convened  together 
at  the  proper  time,  and  at  what  they  deem  the  proper  place  for  holding  a 
terra,  and  proceed  to  do  business  as  a  court,  the  question  is,  by  necessary 
implication,  decided,  and  must  be  regarded  as  settled  until  their  doings  are 
pronounced  erroneous  by  the  tribunal  having  the  power  to  review  them. 
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But  we  are  told  that,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  as  an  indication  of  re- 
spect to  one  of  the  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government,  we  ought 
in  the  first  place  to  go  to  Salem,  even  if  the  act  of  the  Assembly  contra- 
venes the  law  of  Congress.     I  entertain  as  sincere  a  respect  for  the  As- 
sembly as  any  other  individual ;  I  regret  the  necessity  which  calls  in  ques- 
tion any  of  its  proceedings ;  but  if  respect  is  due  anywhere,  it  is  first  due 
to  Congress :  when  its  will  is  made  known  to  us  we  should  yield  to  it  every 
deference  and  obedience  in  preference  to  any  act  of  the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture that  may  be  in  conflict  with  it;  we  cannot  serve  two  opposing  niasters. 
Whilst  proper  deference  is  to  be  shown  to  every  one  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
mere  compliments  are  out  of  the  question.    Courts  are  not  to  sacrifice  duty 
to  etiquette :  they  are  bound  to  follow  the  law,  and  not  expediency.     A 
judge  would  be  unworthy  of  his  place  on  the  bench,  if  he  should  suffer 
any  notions  of  false  politeness  or  temporary  expediency  to  bend  his  oj)in- 
ions  or  to  influence  his  conduct  from  the  straight  line  of  duty.     And  who 
is  there  so  vain  as  to  suppose  that  the  present  Assembly  is  weak  enough  to 
be  flattered  by  a  compliment  so  hollow  as  that  proposed  to  be  paid  by  the 
body  that  framed  this  act  ?     Will  it  be  better  satisfied  to  have  the  law 
pronounced  invalid  at  Salem  rather  than  at  Oregon  city  ?     Is  there  any 
magic  in  the  place  where  such  opinion  shall  be  given  ?     If  any  of  its  acts 
are  to  be  declared  void  by  judicial  determination,  I  entertam  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  good  sense  ot  the  members  of  that  body  to  suppose  that  the 
effect  of  the  judgment  ot  the  court  is  to  be  rendered  less  unpalatable  ta 
them  by  reason  of  the  locality  where  it  is  pronounced.     I  for  one  will 
never  demean  them  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  they  are  to  be  '^pleased  with 
a  rattle  and  tickled  with  a  straw."       . 

I  have  thus  freely  expressed  my  views  on  this  question,  not  because  it 
involves  in  my  judgment  any  serious  difficulty,  but  because  the  principle  at 
stake  is  one  of  high  importance.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  the  discussion  of 
it  has  taken  place  at  this  period  in  the  history  of  this  young  nation.  We 
cannot  expect  that  men  will  be  wholly  influenced  by  their  local  interests 
and  feelings ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  a  matter  affecting  so  deeply 
the  character  and  interests  of  the  Territory,  there  will  be  found  enough 
of  ffood  sense  and  patriotism  pervading  all  the  citizens  of  this  rerntory^ 
whether  in  public  or  private  station,  to  uphold  with  a  steady  hand,  regard- 
less of  all  minor  considerations,  the  law  of  the  land  as  settled  by  the 
authoritative  tribunal. 

The  objections  must  be  overruled. 


No.  5. 


Correspondence  between  Judge  Pratt,  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the^ 
Supreme  Court,  and  Hon.  Samuel  Parker,  President  of  the  Council  for. 
Oregon  Territory. 

Salem,  Marion  County,  O.  T., 

December  12, 1851. 

Dear  Sir:  Learning  that  you  are  again  at  the  seat  of  government,  after! 
a  short  absence,  I  called  at  your  quarters  to  see  you;  but  being  told  that 
you  were  out,  and  most  likely  would  stay  away  all  the  evemng,  I  will  not 
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wait  your  return,  and  in  place  of  it  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  a  note. 
The  object  of  my  visit  is,  to  see  and  inquire  of  you  whether  you  at  any 
time  heretofore  or  do  now  entertain  a  doubt  about  the,  legality  ot  an  assem- 
blage of  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  this  place,  and  their  power  to  legislate 
after  being  thus  assembled?  Since  I  last  saw  you,  Judges  Nelson  and 
Strong  have  held  what  they  call  a  supreme  court,  at  Oregon  city,  and  de- 
nounced in  unmeasured  terms  the  aetion  of  the  people's  representatives  as 
disorganizing  and  revolutionary,  because  they  have  assembled  at  Salem  to 
do  their  public  duties  in  obedience  to  the  location  law,  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  This  sounds  strangely  to  us,  but  we 
are  prepared  for  almost  anything  after  what  has  transpired  in  certain  quar- 
ters during  the  last  twelve  months.  It  looks  a  good  deal  like  a  party 
struggle  to  sustain  the  governor,  who  has  kept  the  capital  and  public  library 
away  from  us,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  for  a  whole  year.     What  think  you? 

Please  answer  this  note,  without  delay,  and  oblige  yours  truly, 

SAMUEL  PARKER. 

To  Hon.  O.  C.  Pratt. 


J  Salem,  December  15,  1851. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  "  whether  I  at  any  time  hereto- 
fore, or  do  now  entertain  a  doubt  about  the  legality  of  an  assemblage  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  at  this  place,  and  their  power  to  legislate  alter  being 
thus  assembled,'*  I  take  occasion  to  answer,  and  say  that  at  all  times  since 
reading  the  '*  location  act*'  of  last  winter,  (and  now  no  less  than  ever,) 
I  have  never  doubted  the  legal  necessity  and  official  obligation  imposed  by 
it  on  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  assemble  at  Salem,  which  by 
that  act  was  made  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  their  doing  such  business 
in  the  way  of  legislation  as  may  be  found  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  Territory.  And  Lfurther  conceive  that  this  necessity  and  obligation 
will  continue  binding  until  that  law  is  either  disapproved  by  Congress,  re- 

{ sealed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  or  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  court 
awfully  organized  and  invested  with  power  to  adjudge  its  invalidity. 
After  which,  should  either  of  such  events  occur,  I  do  not  doubt  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  not  being  prevented  by  the  organic  law,  nor  any  statute, 
would  then  be  at  liberty,  until  the  capital  is  again  established,  to  assemble 
and  do  business,  by  common  consent,  at  any  other  place  which  might  be 
selected.     I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  however,  and  have  always  thought  the 
same  since  entering  upon  my  duties  here  three  years  ago,  that  the  supreme 
-court  can  only  be  holden  at  the  "  seat  of  government,"  as  expressly  stated 
in   the  law  of  Congress  organizing  the  Territory ;  ami   that  place  is  not 
Oregon  city,  for  the  reason  that  what  should  be  the  seat  of  government  was 
left  to  be  established  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  at  its  first  or  any  subse- 
quent session ;  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  law  or  act  has  ever  been 
passed  by  that  body,  conferring  upon  it  such  character  or  distinction.     The 
only  apology  offered  in  support  of  such  assumption  is,  firsty  that  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  provisional  government,  and  made  so  by  resolution  bearing 
date  June  27,  1844,  when  in  fact  that  government  was  only  adopted  July 
26,  1845,  and  the  *'  seat  of  government  for  Oregon  Territory,"  under  the 
laws  of  which  we  now  live,  was  provided  for  by  an  act  of  Congress,  dated 
August  14,  1S48.     The  provisions  of  the  latter  are  not  only  inconsistent 
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with,  but  absolutely  repugnant  to  all  previous  temporary  and  provisional 
legislation  on  the  subject !    The  words  in  the  organic  law,  "  shall  proceed 
to  locate  and  establish''^  the  seat  of  government,  directed  by  Congress  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  while  assembled  as  such,  at  their  first  or  any  subsequent 
session,  clash  strangely  with  the  idea  thrown  out,  "  that  the  act  ofassem-- 
bling  makes  and  establishes  ity^  nolens  volens.     To  say  of  a  thing  already 
done,  that  we  may  proceed  to  do  it,  is  an  absurdity.     And  for  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  first  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  directing  the 
governor  to  call  them  at  any  place  he  may  choose,  and  then  permit  that 
body  to  establish  the  seat  of  government  wherever  they  may  deem  most  * 
eligible,  and  after  which,  let  the  judgment  of  a  court  on  this  congressional 
law,  and  the  fact  of  assembling,  pronounce  that  the  seat  of  government  is, 
ipso  facto,  fixed  at  that  place  of  involuntarily  assembling,  or  by  a  subse- 
quent act  of  assembling  at  the  same  spot,  through  common  consent,  would 
constitute  a  system  of  reasoning  that  may  answer  the  purposes  of  others, 
but  not  for  me.     Such  construction  Congress  would   hardly  thank  us  for, 
inasmuch  as  thereby  their  meaning  would  be  perverted,  and  as  far  as  our 
feeble  reasoning  carried  weight,  that  body  would  be  stultified.     No,  sir; 
that  sort  of  theory  will  not  do.     It  does  violence  to  the  commonest  under- 
standing, and  it  requires  neither  astuteness  nor  learning  to  divest  it  even  of 
plausibility.     Everybody  understands  that  the  seat  of  government  under 
the  organic  law  cannot  be  fixed  by  implication ;  and,  if  it  has  not  been 
established  by  the  law  of  the  last  Legislative  Assembly,  as  my   brethren 
saw  fit  to  prejudge,  by  utterly  disregarding  it,  why,  then,  it  simply  amounts 
.  to  this — that  it  remains  still  to  be  done,  and  as  a  consequence  the  gentle- 
men commissioned  as  our  judges  must  suspend  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions as  a  supreme  court,  until  the  legislature  ^'proceed  to  locate^^  a  place 
for  them  to  sit,  "  at  the  seat  of  government. ''     But  has  not  this  been  done  ? 
An  unrepealed  and  unadjudged  statute,  passed  February  1,  1851,  by  the 
]-<egislative  Assembly,  answers  that  it  has.     But  my  brethren  say,  "  it  is  na 
law  ;"  no  man,  be  he  officer  or  citizen,  is  bound  to  pay  it  the  least  respect. 
it  is  dead  without  mourners,  and  can  lie  unburied  without  offence.     "  This 
certainly  is  not  very  complimentary  to  a  co-ordinate  department  of  the 
government ;  but  then,  as  a  set-off,  it  contains  a  spice  of  brilliant  and  poetic 
beauty  rarely  found  in  legal  papers  coming  from  a  tribunal  which  Chan- 
cellor Kent  describes  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  and  weigh 
the  constitutionality  of  statutes,  venerable  by  age  and  parity;  wise,  through 
ripe  learning  and  long  experience ;  dispassionate,  by  means  of  being  removed 
from  the  influences  of  excitements  and  popular  passions  ;   and  greatly  re-- 
spected,  from  their  rigid  simplicity  and  absence  of  all  irregular  fancies  and 
poetical  flights  in  measuring  out  the  stern  mandates  of  the  law."     But,  all 
this  is  not  worth  while  to  differ  about.     Attempts  at  wit  and  ridicule  are 
thought  by  some  to  be  more  appropriate  for  the  hustings  than  the   bench; 
h\xt  failures  of  that  kind,  wheresoever  they  may  occur,  all   agree,  wound' 
only  the  user. 

Let  us  now  look  at  this  law  so  flippantly  and  unceremoniously  disposed- 
of  by  the  (extra)  judicial  action  of  Judges  Strong  and  Nelson.  It  is  entitled 
'^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  places  for  location  and  erection  of 
the  public  buildings  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon.''  Its  first  section  provides 
lor  locating  and  erecting  the  State-house  at  Salem,  and  declares  it  the  "  seat 
of  government."  The  other  section  relates  to  two  other  public  buildings, 
and  gives  details  connected  with  their  erection.     Whether  any  of  the  sec- 
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tions,  after  the  first,  reftr  to  a  building  (the  i)cnitentiary)  which  could  only 
be  located  by  concurrent  action  of  the^LegisIative  Assembly  and  the  gover- 
nor, and  therefore  void  for  want  of  full  power  to  enact,  is  immaterial  to 
our  iTigmVy,  inasmuch  a^-,  if  it  be  so,  they  may  be  rejected  whenever  found 
subject  to  this  defect,  and  the  balance  retained,  it  being  a  well-settled  prin- 
ciple that  statutes  may  be  bad  in  part  and  good  in  part,  and  the  courts 
have  power  to  reject  the  one  and  enforce  the  other ;  so  that  we  are  unem- 
barrassed on  that  score.  This  first  section  says  that  Salem,  where  the 
State-house  is  ordered  to  be  built,  shall  be  the  seat  of  government.  There 
is  no  objection  to  it  on  account  of  want  (f  clearness,  expressive  ol  the 
legislative  will,  or  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the  subject-matter,  but  it  is  thought 
that  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Congress  to  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, "  that  every  law  shall  have  but  one  object,  and  that  "shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  title,"  was  not  properly  regarded  in  drawing  up  or  framing 
this  location  act.  With  all  due  deference  to  others,  who  proclaim  the 
contrary,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  regard  an  act  of  the  legislature,  like  the 
one  in  question,  where  jurisdiction  to  legislate,  so  far  from  being  inhibited, 
is  expressly  conferred,  as  being  neither  within  the  letter  nor  spirit  of  that 
declaration  of  the  organic  law,  which  declares  certain  laws  and  parts  of 
laws  ^^  absolutely  null  and  void."  These  words  immediately  follow  and 
are  intended  only  to  apply  to  attempts  at  legislation  rohere  Congress,  for 
good  reasons,  withholds  jurisdiction,  and  defiles  all  power  over  certain  mat" 
terSy  such  as  chartering  banks  and  the  like,  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Statutes  in  derogation  of  common  right  are  to  be  construed  with  strictness, 
and  not  extend  beyond  their  express  words  and  clear  import.  In  fact,  that 
expression  saying  that  certain  laws  would  be  absolutely  n\dl  and  void,  is 
only  declaratory  of  the  rule  of  law,  long  settled  by  the  courts, ''  that  laws 
passed  where  theie  is  an  interdiction  of  power  to  pass  them,  are  nullities 
and  bind  nobody."  The  Congressional  intention,  most  likely,  in  stating  and 
setting  it  out  in  the  organic  law,  was  to  simply  let  the  legislature  know  in 
advance  what  would  be  the  judgment  of  the  law  in  all  such  cases  of  pro- 
hibited legislation.  The  act  in  question  may  nevertheless  be  voidable  on 
account  of  some  defect  in  the  mode  of  its  enactment. 

There  is  a  wide  distinction,  however,  between  a  void  act  and  one  merely 
voidable ;  the  former  is  a  nullity  from  the  moment  of  its  passage,  but  the 
latter,  in  legal  parlance,  is  presumptively  valid  until  it  is  avoided  by  the 
judgment  or  decree  of  a  proper  court  when  the  question  is  brought  up  for 
adjudication.  Statutes  thought  by  some  to  be  voidable,  like  the  location 
act,  are  always  operative,  and  should  be  officially  recognised  until  a  judg- 
ment furnishing  evidence  of  invalidity  is  legally  pronounced.  That  part 
of  the  law  of  Congress  contained  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  6th  sec- 
tion relating  to  the  manner  of  enacting  laws  by  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
is,  as  similar  clauses  have  repeatedly  been  adjudged  by  courts  of  unques- 
tioned great  eminence  in  several  States,  directory  merely ;  and  even  if  en- 
tirely unheeded,  by  no  means  renders  an  act  or  law  ipso  facto  voi<l,  for  this 
latter  quality  only  attaches  in  cases  and  to  acts  where  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  power. 

Disregarding  the  particular  form  of  words  directed  to  be  used  declaratory 
of  the  legislative  will  in  any  given  case,  or  in  the  mere  frame-work  of  a 
bill  enacting  a  law,  may  or  may  not,  according  to  the  facts,  (a  question,  by 
the  way,  always  to  be  settled  by  an  adjudication)  be  a  reason  for  avoiding 
its  force,  effect,  and  binding  obligation.     But  remeraber,  that  is  the  very 
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point  /o  he  tested  and  legally  proved.     This,  sir,  is  no  novel  doctrine.     It  is 
as  old  cus  the  annals  of  statutes  extend.     To  me,  it  only  seems  to  require 
stating  to  demand  and  receive  assent  from  all  right-minded  and  thinking  meh. 
T^e  contrary  leads  to  the  unnatural  conclusion  that  the  substance  of  a  thing 
is  of  no  more  importance  than  the  insignificant  affair  of  the  drapery  in 
which  it  is  clothed ;  that  the  public  will,  expressed  by  a  solemn  act  of  the 
law-making  power,  should  be  wholly  unheeded  because  the  words  in  which 
it  is  expressed  (though  clear  and  full  as  to  the  purpose  contemplated)  are 
not  in  curtain  set  phrase  of  speech  to  answer  every  man's  peculiar  definition  of 
what  constitutes  either  a  imdtiplicity  of  objects  or  subjects  not  having  a  proper 
relation  to  each  other.     Substance  of  matters  and  things  has  always  been 
regarded  by  courts,  rather  than  the  garb  in  which  they  are  dressed.     So  with 
mankind  generally,  and  legislators  in  particular,  ideas  have  ever  constituted 
much  more,  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  than  words,  which  are  the 
mere  medium  of  their  expression ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  think  that 
Congress  contemplated,  in  the  absence  of  express  averment  of  such  intention, 
to  apply  the  same   iudgment  of  absolute  nullity  to  acts  of  assumption  of 
power  and  to  laws,  the  only  objection  to  which  consists  not  in  the  matter 
but  in  the  manner  of  enactment.     Nullity  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  one 
by  authorities  which  no  one  questions ;  but  as  equally  well  settled  is  it  that 
presuraptive  validity  is  claimed,  and  properly  so,  until  otherwise  adjudged, 
for  the  other.     This  principle  of  distinction  is  not  less  supported  by  author- 
ities than  it  is  commendatory  to  good  sense  ;  and  1  trust  that  all  contrary 
doctrines,  by  whatever  official  influences  now  upheld  in  Oregon,  will  re- 
quire, in  order  to*get  a  permanent  foothold  upon  the  public  councils,  some- 
thing  else  besides  a  perversion   of  adjudged  cases,  a  confusion  of  terms 
and  principles,  and  mere  dictums,  which  have  no  other  weight  to  sustain 
them  except  unsupported   assertion.     A  few  wonls  more  about  this  law 
which  is  so  unceremoniously  treated  as  unconstitutionaj.     If  an  act  of  the 
legislature  is  plainly  repugnant  in  substance  to  the  constitution,  it  is  not 
disputed  that  it  is  void,  and  the  courts  have  the  power  so  to  declare  it.     But 
they  will  not  pronounce  a  legislative  act  to  be  void  except  in  a  clear  case. 
This  has  been  long  and  well  settled  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  State  courts 
and  often  by  the  federal  judiciary.     Indeed,  so  much  caution  and  delicacy 
upon  subjects  of  so  important  a  nature  as  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  is 
manifested  even  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  it  has  long 
been  a  rule  with  that  distinguished  tribunal  that  they  will  never  take  up 
and  hear  a  cause  involving  a  constitutional  question,  except  when  the  bench 
is  full.     How  unlike  this  spirit  was  the  recent  action  of  my  brethren  in 
their  apparent  eagerness  to  hold  a  "sort  of  judicial  coroner's  inquest  over 
the  dead  body  of  a  law"  which  they  say  never  had  life;  and  in  their  haste 
to  enrobe  themselves  with  such  powerful  authority,  even  had  to  derive  it 
from  a  resolution  of  the  late  provisional  government,  which,  by  their  own 
showing,  was  passed  full  thirteen  months  before  that  "defunct"  government 
was  called  into  being.  , 

But  they  insist  that  if  this  resolution  (which  never  was  the  offsprmg  of 
the  provisional  government)  does  not  give  them  power  to  hold  a  supreme 
court,  they  derive  it  at  least  through  implication;  the  rationale  of  which 
they  derive  from  the  involuntary  assemblage  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
once,  and  a  subsequent  assemblage  of  the  same  body  at  Oregon  city,  the 
members  of  which  came  there  without  obligation  of  law,  and  only  by  com- 
mon consent.     Therefore,  they  say  Oregon  city  is  the  seat  of  goveniment 
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for  Oregon,  dLnd  therefore  they  can  hold  a  supreme  court  there.     To  under- 
stand the  force  of  this,  it  only  requires  stating.     I  leave  it  without  com- 
ment.    I  have  always  supposed,  heretofore,  that  where  the  means  for  the 
exercise  of  granted  power,  delegated  and  contained  in  a  fundamental  law, 
are  expressly  given  and  pointed  out,  no  other  or  different  means  or  power 
can  be  implied,  either  on  occount  of  convenience  or  of  being  more  effectual. 
And  this  doctrine  I  am  still  obliged  to  retain  and  act  upon,  or  do  violence  to 
my  own  humbler  judgment,  notwithstanding  the  learned  opinions  of  my  breth- 
ren, declared  as  "by  authority,"  at  Oregon  city,  and  as  a  "judgment  from 
the  supreme  court."  I  have  previously  said  that  that  part  of  the  law  of  Con- 
gress as  to  "laws  having  but  a  single  object,  and  that  expressed  in  the 
title,"  has  been  construed  as  directory  merely,  and  not  imperative.     If  this 
be  so,  it  follows  that  laws  subject  to  no  other  objections,  except  such  as 
come  within  that  kind  of  complaint,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  judicial  re- 
view at  all.     To  regard  it  in  any  other  light  would  be  to  make  the  judiciary 
a  despotic  censor  of  the  legislature.     It  cannot  be  that  Congress  intended 
to  confer  this  censorious  and  monstrous  potcer  upon  the  judiciary.     But 
admitting,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  that  it  is  so,  what  is  the  objection 
to  the  location  law  ?    That  it  contains  more   than  one  object.     More  than 
one  object  ?     How  so  ?     What  is  its  object  ?    Is  it  not  the  establishment 
of  the  public   buildings  of  the  Territory  ?     And  though  it  may  embrace 
many  and  various  provisions,  are  not  the  location  and  erection  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial buildings  its  proper  and  only  object  ?     Oregon  Territory,  its  seat  of 
government,  its  University  for  the  education   of  youth,  its  penitentiary  for 
the  confinement  of  its  criminals,  was  the  object  of  the  law.     The  various 
details  of  this  law  were  not  its  objects.     There  is  no  plural  in  its  object. 
It  will  not  do  to  refine  away  laws  in  this  manner.     Such  refinements  may 
answet  as  a  pastime  in  the  absence  of  anything  else  to  employ  the  mind 
about,  but  it  cuts  a  sorry  figure  in  every-day  practical  life.     Few  statutes 
could  stand  such  a  hypercritical  test.     An  act  conferring  a  pension  on  a 
widow,  and  making  provision  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  infant 
children  of  a  meritorious  soldier,  killed  in  the  public  service  ;  an  act  mak- 
ing appropriation  to  one  person  for  firewood,  and  to  another  for  sawing  it, 
for  the  use  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  its  present  session,  and   almost 
every  other  act  which  under  the  contracted  sense  assumed  for  this  law  as 
being  multifarious,  would  be  deemed  unconstitutional.     No,  the  true  test 
isno't  the  details  of  the  law,  but  its   general  scoj  e,  its  object.     And  if  it 
be  in  its  nature  one— such  a  matter  as  the  mind  acts  upon  at  one  operation, 
and  need  not  necessarily  be  disintegrated  in  order  to  be  intelligible     then 
it  is  one  object,  and  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  constitutional  interdict.     And 
here  I  am  met  with  the  objection  that,  though  this  law  may  not  be  bad  for 
multifariousness,  it  is  so  because  its  object   is  not  correctly  expressed  in  its 
title.     What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?     It  is  that  tjie  title  should  indicate— 
should  call  the  reader's  attention  to— the  nature  of  the  law;  and  if  so, 
that  is  enough.     The  constitution  cannot  mean,  as  some  have  assumed,  that 
to  make  the  law  valid,  the  title  must  be  a  correct  syllabus  of  it.     All  that 
can  be  required  is,  that  the  title  should  correspond  with,  and  not  be  incon- 
gruous to,  the  provisions  of  the  law.     The  probable  object  of  this  provi- 
sion was  to  guard  members  of  the  legislature  from  unwittingly  voting  for 
an  objectionable  law  under  a  captivating  title.     It  is  simply  directory,  and 
ought  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  condition  precedent,  on  which 
the  validity  of  the  act  ilepends.     In  any  other  view  of  the  subject,  in  order 
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to  be  safe,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  title  to  recite  the  whole  body  of 
the  act ;  a  piece  of  bungling  machinery  that  I  think  the  common-senso 
statesman  of  our  day  would  hardly  try  to  set  in  operation.  Thus  reasoned 
in  substance  (I  have  to  quote  from  memory  in  the  absence  of  books)  the 
chief  justice  of  a  State,  on  a  law  precisely  analogous  to  the  one  under  con- 
sideration by  our  Oregon  city  judges ;  and,  while  I  express  no  opinion 
upon  its  soundness — for  it  will  be  quite  in  time  when  we  get  a  supreme 
court — I  shall  leave  the  subject  for  further  consideration  in  a  manner  less 
hurried  than  the  present.  ^ 

You  allude  in  your  letter  to  the  probability  that  party  spirit,  to  sustain 
the  governor,  had  something  to  do  with  this  strange  course  of  proceeding 
and  exhibition  of  feeling,  had  and  shown  by  the  judges  at  Oregon  city. 
About  that  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  express  an  opinion.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  recent  indiscreet  assault  made  upon  certain  public  men, 
through  the  whig  organ  at  Portland,  leads  many  simple-minded  people  to  think 
so,  although  it  is  stoutly  denied  in  high  quarters.  You  cannot  regret  more 
deeply  than  I  do  what  has  recemtly  transpired  ;  for  surely  the  temple  of 
justice  is  the  last  place  whence  should  go  out  the  means  of  kindling  partisan 
strife,  to  irritate  local  or  sectional  feeling,  or  array  the  hand  of  man  against 
his  brother.  Its  mission  is  to  dispense  justice,  and  not  to  inflame  the  mul- 
titude ;  and  the  means  to  accomplish  the  one  and  suppress  the  other  alike 
forbid  forgetting  that  reason  alone,  and  not  passion,  should  ever  minister 
at  its  altars.  I  advocate,  for  the  present,  no  extreme  measures  ;  and  yet, 
sir,  it  would  not,  to  my  mind,  be  evidential  of  revolution,  or  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  **  pestilential  breath  of  the  demagogue,''  if  you  should  not  get 
alarmed  at  these  paper  decrees,  and  go  forward  in  the  decent  discharge  of 
your  just  duties  as  a  legislator,  without  irritation  from  official  insult ;  and 
unterrified  by  the  attempted  usurpation  of  power,  which  can  injure  no  one 
but  those  who  use  it.  The  great  body  of  the  people  whom  you  serve  in 
these  times,  which  may  be  w^ell  said  to  trj  and  test  the  strength  and  fitness 
for'station  of  all  our  public  servants,  will  be  loth,  I  apprehend,  to  bring 
or  sustain  the  charges  of  folly  and  demagoguism  against  men  who  stand 
true  to  the  public  interests. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

O.  C.  PRATT. 
Hon.  Samuel  Parker, 

President  of  the  Council,  Oregon  Territory. 


No.  6. 


'Executive  Ofpice,  Oregon  Territory, 

Oregon  Citj/y  January  1,  1852. 

Sir  :  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  present  position  of  public 
affairs  in  this  Territory,  and  to  ask  your  Excellency  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  communicate  his  opinion  upon  the  same,  with  a  view  of  enabling 
as  the  executive  power  of  the  Territory,  to  discharge  with  intelligence 
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the  delicate  duties  which  will  devolve  on  me  by  the  extraordinary  course  of 
action  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  present  Legislative 
Assembly. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  a   resolution  in  the 


following  words,  duly,  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  1851,  passed  the  Coun- 
cil, viz  :  "  Resolved  by  the  Council— the  House  concurring  therein — That 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon  Territory  will  meet  annually  on  the  1st 
day  of  December,  in  each  year,  at  the  seat  of  government.'^ 

This  resolution  was  sent  to  the  House,  and  duly  passed  that  body  on  the 
8th  day  of  February,  1851. 

Prior  to  this  time,  and  about  February  1,  1851,  the  same  legislative  body 
had  passed  '^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  places  for  the  location  and 
erection  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon."  This  act  has 
been  submitted  to  your  Excellency ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, that  it  was  a  nullity,  has  been  received  and  communicated,  through  the 
press,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December,  one  member  of  the  Council,  Columbia 
Lancaster,  and  three '  members  of  the  House,  Messrs.  Wail,  Matlock,  and 
Kinney,  met  at  Oregon  city,  and  temporary  organizations  of  their  respective 
houses  was  adopted .  Some  two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  number  of  House 
members  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Brownfield,  from  Puget's 
Sound.  These  temporary  organizations  continued  for  about  two  weeks, 
when,  there  being  no  prospect  of  a  quorum  of  members  at  Oregon  city, 
their  bodies  respectively  adjourned  sine  die,  and  the  members  composmg 
them  returned  to  their  homes.  Whilst  a  portion  of  the  members  elect  were 
thus  at  Oregon  city,  eight  of  the  nine  members  which  composed  the  Coun- 
cil, and  eighteen  of  the  twenty-two  members  which  composed  the  House^ 
assembled  at  Salem,  in  the  county  of  Marion,  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember, and  organized  as  a  legislative  body,  and  are  continuing  to  assume 
powers  of  legislation.  .        » 

The  rights  of  the  Salem  body  to  bind  the  people  by  legislation  is  ques-^ 
tioned,  upon  the  ground  that,  although  that  body  is  composed  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  both  houses,  yet  it  is  not  as- 
sembled at  the  rightful  place. 

Under  the  provisional  government,  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a 
House  of  Representatives.  (Vide  Gen.  Laws  of  Oregon,  page  29.)  That 
body,  on  the  19th  December,  1845,  passed  an  act,  the  1st  section  of  which 
is  as  follows  :  "  Be  it  enacted.  That  the  executive  sessions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  be  held  at  Oregon  city  until  otherwise  directed  by  law.'' 
That  law  continued  in  force  up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Ter- 
ritory by  act  of  Congress,  and  the  legislature  always  assembled  at  Oregon 
city  to  do  business. 

By  the  15th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  organizing  the  Territory^ 
passed  14th  August,  1848,  it  was  enacted  ''  that  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  shall  hold  its  first  session  at  such  time  and  place 
in  said  Territory  as  the  governor  shall  appoint  and  direct;  and  at  said  first 
session,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  they  shall  deem  expedient^  the  Legislative 
Assembly  shall  proceed  to  locate  and  establish  the  seat  of  government  for 
said  Territory,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  deem  eligible,"  &c. 

Governor  Lane  appointed  Oregon  city  as  the  place  for  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly to  hold  its  first  session,  and  the  Assembly  met  at  that  place,  and  at 
the  time  designated  in  his  call,  which  was  in  the  summer  of  1849.     The 
legislature  passed  no  act  at  this  session,  upon  the  subject  of  the  seat  of 
government,  and  adjourned  without  even  appointing  a  time  or  place  for  the 

next  session.  ' 

Ajo  extra  session  of  the  legislature  was  held,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
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governor,  this  same  year,  which  body  assembled  at  Oregon  city  and  passed 
a  number  of  laws.  Before  adjourning,  this  Assembly,  by  a  joint  resolution, 
resolved  that  the  next  session,  of  the  legislature  should  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December,  18o0,  without  designating  any  place. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1850,  the  Legislative  Assembly  met  at 
Oregon  city.  The  journal  of  the  Council  commenced  as  follows:  "Pur- 
suant to  law,  the  second  regular  session  of  the  Council  of  the  Territory  of 
Oregon  was  commenced  at  Oregon  city  on  Monday,  the  2d  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1850.''  The  journal  of  the  House  commences  as  follows:  ^^  Mon- 
day, December  2,  1850.  Pursuant  to  law,  the  second  regular  session  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory 
of  Oregon  was  commenced  this  day,  at  Oregon  city,  in  said  Territory.^' 
(Yule  journal  local  laws  of  Oregon,  page  7  of  the  Council,  and  3  of  the 
House.) 

At  this  session  the  act  was  passed  which  has  heretofore  been  laid  before 
your  Excellency,  and  the  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  in  the  fore- 
going part  of  this  statement. 

No  other  action  has  ever  been  had  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  time  or  place  of  its  assembling  ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  else 
that  will  bear  upon  this  question  unless  it  be  the  opinion  of  Judges  Nelson 
and  Strong,  given  at  a  term  ol  the  supreme  court  holden  by  them  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December  last,  a  copy  of  \vhich  is  herewith  sent  to  you. 

It  is  now  claimed  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  body  at  Salem,  as 
well  as  others,  that  there  is  no  seat  of  government  in  the  Territory,  and 
that  therefore  a  majority  of  the  members  elect,  of  both  houses,  having  as- 
sembled, by  common  consent,  at  Salem,  have  the  right  to  hold  a  session  of 
the  legislature,  and  to  bind  the  people  by  their  acts.  By  a  few  it  is  claimed 
that  the  act  fixing  the  seat  of  government  at  Salem  is  binding,  though  the 
almost  universal  opinion  is  that  it  is  void. 

I  resj)ectfully  ask,  therefore,  that  the  government  will  instruct  me  at  the 
earliest  moment  whether  or  no  the  legislative  acts  which  the  body  at  Salem 
assume  to  pass,  are  entitled  to  the  force  of  laws.  Controversies  in  respect 
to  the  library,  and  also  in  respect  to  various  other  matters,  must  inevitably 
grow  out  of  the  present  state  of  things.  The  opinion  of  the  government,  I 
trust,  will  go  very  far  towards  settling  the  matter  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
good  people  of  the  Territory. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  the  government  if  I  did  not,  so  far  as  in  my 
power,  communicate  to  it  the  information  I  possess  in  relation  to  the  con- 
duct of  its  oflicers  in  the  Territory.  Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the 
'Communication  of  your  Excellency,  enclosing  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  on  the  validity  of  "  the  act  to  provide  for  the 
location  and  erection  of  public  buildings,"  &c.,  and  before  the  publication 
of  that  opinion,  I  showed  it  to  Judge  Pratt,  w^ho  concurred  with  the 
Attorney  General  in  opinion,  and  who  then  stated  to  me  that  the  act  was 
so  clearly  unconstitutional  that  there  could  be  no  two  opinions  about  it. 
Judge  Pratt  in  that  interview,  however,  stated  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  whether  or  no  the  law  was  not  to  be  considered  as  good  until 
the  court  had  passed  upon  it.  Judge  Pratt  was  the  first  person  whom  I 
ever  heard  suggest  this  view  of  the  case.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  was  published,  I  think,*  in  August.  On  the  IGth  day  of  September, 
an  article  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Statesman,  signed  ^' Yam  Hill," 
which  number  of  the  Statesmaq  is  also  herewith  sent  to  you.     A  short 
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time  (and  1  think  on  the  Friday)  before  the  first  Monday  of  December,  an 
extra  Statesman  was  published,  containing  an  article  signed  "Emigrant,'' 
which  article  appeared  also  in  the  Statesman  of  the  2d  December,  1S51. 
Both  of  these  communications  were  written  by  Judge  Pratt,  as  he  publicly 
avowed  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen,  myself  among  the  number. 
The  Statesman  of  the  23d  December  contains  another  communication  from 
Judge  Pratt  under  his  own  signature,  in  reply  to  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
addressed  to  him  by  Samuel  Parker,  which  paper  is  also  herewith  sent  to 
you.  Judge  Pratt  was  not  in  attendance  on  the  supreme  court  at  Oregon 
city,  but  was  at  Salem,  with  the  members  who  had  gone  there. 

In  order  to  enable  you  to  examine  the  question  without  further  refer- 
ence, I  send  you  herewith  copies  of  the  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  of 
my  message  in  relation  thereto,  my  correspondence  with  the  Attorney 
General,  besides  the  other  documents  before  spoken  of.  In  my  judgment, 
the  course  pursued  by  Judge  Pratt,  in  writing  for  the  press,  the  great  per- 
sonal interest  taken,  and  the  activity  manifested  by  him  in  this  affair, 
joined  with  his  personal  intercession  with  members  of  the  legislature,  to 
induce  them  to  adopt  views  different  from  those  formerly  entertained  by 
them,  has  been  the  great  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  anarchy  that 
prevails  in  this  Territory.  I  wish  to  state  facts  only  to  your  Excellency, 
and  to  leave  motives  to  be  inferred  from  these  facts. 

I  submit  whether  duty,  if  not  policy,  does  not  demand  that  an  investiga- 
tion should  be  made  of  Judge  Pratt's  conduct,  so  that  if  he  has  been  guilty 
of  gross  impropriety,  of  attempting  to  forestall,  through  the  press,  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  as  well  as  others,  upon  a  subject 
which  he  must  have  known  would  come  up  before  him  in  his  character  as  a 
judge ;  and  if  he  has  been  attempting  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  authority 
which,  by  his  oath,  he  is  bound  to  administer  as  well  as  support,  such  mea- 
sures may  be  adopted  by  the  government  as  w^ill  disarm  him  of  making  use 
of  official  influence  for  mischievous  purposes. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  P.  GAINES. 

His  Excellency  M.  Fillmore, 

President  United  States,  Washington  City. 


No.  7. 

Office  of  Attorney  General, 

March  22,  1 852. 

1  have  examined  the  letter  addressed  to  you  under  date  of  1st  January, 
1852,  by  the  Hon.  John  P.  Gaines,  concerning  the  politi<:al  affairs  of  the 
Territory  of  Or^*gon,  which  you  were  pleased  to  refer  to  me  for  an  opinion, 
and  report  thereon. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  the  statements  made  in  that  letter.  It 
appears  from  them,  that  in  January  and  February,  1851,  a  bill  passed  the 
two  branches  respectively  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  by  which  it  w^as,  among  other  things,  enacted  that  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  that  Territory,  which  had  theretofore  been  the  city  of  Oregon, 
should  be  thereafter  established  and  located  at  Salem,  in  the  county  of 
Marion.     This  act  is  entitled  *'  An  act  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  places 
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for  location  and  erection  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon," 
and  contains  further  provisions  for  the  establishment  and  location  of  a  peni- 
tentiary at  Portland,  in  the  county  of  Washington,  and  of  a  University  at 
Marysville,  in  the  county  of  Benton,  and  for  the  appointment  of  certain 
named  persons  to  constitute  boards  of  commissioners  to  contract  for  and 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  public  buildings  at  Salem,  and  the  peniten- 
tiary at  Portland,  and  for  the  disposition  and  application  of  the  means  and 
money  granted  by  Congress  for  any  of  these  objects. 

The  consistency  of  this  act  with  the  organic  law  of  the  Territory,  and 
its  validity,  became  an  immediate  subject  of  controversy.  The  governor 
announced,  in  a  written  communication  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  his  dis- 
sent to  their  act,  and  his  convictions  of  its  invalidity.  The  legislature  per- 
sisted in  its  act,  and  adjourned  without  anything  done  to  obviate  the  incon- 
veniences and  evils  inevitably  to  result  from  such  a  state  of  things. 

At  the  next  stated  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  its  members,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  opinions  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  said 
act  for  removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  &c.,  assembled,  some  at  Oregon 
city,  which  had  theretofore  been  the  actual  if  not  lawful  seat  of  government, 
and  otheis  at  Salem,  the  place  designated  as  the  seat  of  governnient  by  the 
said  act. 

Those  that  convened  at  Oregon  city  being  few  in  number,  soon  adjourned  ; 
but  the  majority  assembled  at  the  new  seat  of  government,  Salem,  there 
organized  as  a  legislative  body,  and  at  the  date  of  Governor  Gaines's  letter 
to  you,  had  assuir.ed,  and  have  since,  probably,  proceeded  to  exercise  legis- 
lative powers. 

Some  time  in  the  last  year,  and  soon  after  you  were  apprized  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  passage  of  the  disputed  act  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  Oregon  Territory,  you  were  pleased  to  require  my  opinion 
as  to  the  validity  of  that  act ;  and  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  23d  day  of 
April,  1851,  I  expressed  the  opinion,  and  stated  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
formed,  that  the  act  was  inconsistent  with  and  in  violation  of  the  organic 
law  of  the  Territory,  and  was  void. 

Since  that  time  the  suj)reme  court  of  the  Territory  has  decided  to  the 
same  effect,  and  that  Oregon  city  was,  according  to  law,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. Wh(  n  this  decision  was  rendered,  the  court  consisted  of  but  two 
judges;  the  thiid  was  absent,  and,  through  several  articles  and  arguments 
published  in  ne^\spapers,  has  made  his  dissent  known. 
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affects  both. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  act  of  January  and  February,  1851,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government  from  Oregon  city  to  Salem,  is  regarded  by 
the  governor  as  rejuignant  to  the  organic  law,  and  void  ;  that  it  has  been 
solemnly  so  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  and  that  Oreo-on 
city  is  the  lawful  seat  of  government ;  that  the  court  is  accordingly  holding 
its  session  there,  and  proceeding  in  the  discharge  of  its  judicial  duties ;  while 
a  large  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  the  present  Legislative  Assembly, 
adhering  to  the  said  act  of  the  preceding  Legislative  Assembly,  has  assembled' 
at  Salem,  insists  that  that  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  has  there  oro*an- 
ized  as  a  legislative  body,  and  has  assumed  and  exercised  legislative  povyers. 
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Such,  sir,  is  the  slate  of  affairs  in  Oregon,  as  will  more  fully  appear  from 
the  documents  which  you  were  pleased  to  refer  to  me. 

From  such  a  conflict  of  the  public  authorities,  the  most  unhappy  conse- 
quences can  alone  result ;  controversy  and  confusion  and  high  exciteraent 
are  represented  as  having  already  spread  through  the  Territory,  and  these 
evils  must  increase  in  the  course  of  time,  if  some  remedy  be  not  applied. 

The  members  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  who  have  assembled 
and  organized  at  Salem,  refuse  all  respect  and  conformity  to  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory;  and  that  court  having  decided  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Salem  was  illegal,  will,  as  a  plain  conse- 
quence, regard  and  hold  all  their  acts  as  nullities. 

The  source  of  all  these  troubles  is  the  act,  so  often  alluded  to,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government  and  for  other  purposes. 

Having,  as  before  stated,  given  my  opinion  as  to  the  legal  validity  of  that 
act,  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  23d  day  of  April,  1851,  I  have  now  only  to 

refer  you  to  that  letter.  ,  .     ,  .   . 

There  is  no  other  question  of  law  involved  m  the  case  as  now  presented, 
and  therefore  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  conclude  here.  But  you  will  excuse  me 
for  sugeesting  that  I  see  no  proper  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  existing 
in  Oregon,  but  that  which  must  be  found  in  the  wisdom  and  power  ot 

Bv  its  "supreme  authority  Congress  can  put  an  end  to  the  disputed  ques- 
tion about  the  seat  of  government,  and  can  dispose  of  all  the  other  minor 
-or  incidental  questions  which  have  sprung  up  and  contributed  to  the  disorder 
and  confusion  that  now  prevail  in  Oregon. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  proper  for  the  President  to  recom- 
mend such  a  course  to  Congress,  and  to  rommunicate  to  them  all  the  mtorm- 
ation  in  his  possession  relating  to  the  subject.  x         u        a 

I  venture  on  these  suggestions  with  diffidence,  as  being,  perhaps,  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits  of  my  official  duties.  They  are,  however ;  most  respect- 
fully submitted  to  your  better  judgment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  great  '■^S'""^'/''j""^^|J^tENDEN. 

To  the  President. 

P.  S.— The  papers  submittedjto  me  are  all  returned  herewith  :  and  I  semi 
you  also  a  copy  of  my  former  opinion,  contained  m  ray  letter  of  the  2.3d  ot 
April,  Wfil,  above  referred  to.  ^   ^    CRiri'ENDEN. 
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•     Executive  Office,  Austin^  December  14,  1849. 

Sin:  Being  about  to  retire  from  office,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  invite 
your  attention  to  the  state  of  our  relations  with  the  Indians  upon  our 
borders,  and  to  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  present  some  views  and 
considerations  connected  with  the  protection  and  defence  of  our  frontiers 
against  their  incursions,  which  have  suggested  themselves  to  me  during  a 
residence  of  many  years  in  this  country 'and  especially  those  with  which 
I  have  necessarily  become  familiar  during  my  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  State.  * 

It  is  known  to  you  that  Texas  has  a  sparsely  settled  frontier,  nearly  one 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  commencing  on  Red  river  at  about  the  SIM  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  and  pursuing  generally  this  parallel  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  down  that  stream  nearly  to  its  entrance  into  the  gulf.     The  settlers 
upon  this  line,  throughout  its  extent,  are  exposed  to  Indian  depredations 
and  outrage  at  every  point,  without  exception;  and  they  are  at  this  time, 
and  have  been  for  the  last  four  years,  as  well  as  previously  to  that  time, 
subject  to  these  depredations  and  the  victims  of  these  outrages,  except  so 
far  as  they  have  been  protected  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  which 
force  has  ever  been,  and  is  especially  at  this  time,  wholly  inadequate  to 
insure  them  protection  or  security.     I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
expressing  the  opinion  that  a  force  adequate  to  a  successful  prosecution  of 
a  war  against  the  Indians,  either  in  its  number  or  appointments,  is  by  any 
means  necessary,  entertaining  the  opinion,  as  I  do,  that*a  war  with  them 
should  be  avoided  so  long  as  such  a  course  would  not  jeopard  the  safe- 
ty of  our  citizens.     The  difficulties  which  would  attend  it  are  obvious  and 
manifold.     The  country  which  they  inhabit  is  immense  in  its  extent,  and 
far  the  greater  portion  of  it  ill    adapted  to  the  operations   of  organized 
forces,  the  first  affording  them  opportunities  for  dispersion  so  as  to  elude 
pursuit,  and  the  laltet*  the  means  of  retreating  where  they  could  scarcely 
be  reached.     A  war  with  them  would  necessarily  be  protracted,  require 
much  hard  service,  and  involve  an  immense  expense  to  the  nation. 

I  arn  therefore  clearly  of  the  opinion,  that  to  avert  a  rupture  with  them 
is  the  interest  of  the  country,  second  only  to  the  paramount  interest  she 
has  in  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  her  citizens.     The  in- 
quiry, then,  is,  how  shall  we  attain  both  these  important  ends  ?     No  other 
plan,  1  respectfully  conceive,  is  so  certain  to  secure  these  as  the  presence 
of  a  strong  force  along  a  line  drawn  from  Red  river  to  the  Rio  Grawde,  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  keep  up  a  continual  intercommunication  along  it,  and 
capable  of  moving  with  promptness  and  celerity.     This  is  not  intended 
as  any  disparagement  of  the  troops  nov/  engaged  in  this  service;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  have  rendered  good 
service,  and  as  efficient  as  could  have  been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances.    A  considerable  portion  of  this  force,  being  infantry  and  artillery, 
is  wholly  unadapted  to  the  peculiar  service  required  against  these  tribes, 
who  by  many  successful  forays  have  possessed  themselves  of  large  herds 
of  hor.>es,  and  who  move  unifonnly  upon  horseback  and  with  great  celer- 
ity.    Companies  are  stationed  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  distant 
from  each  otlier,  along  a  line  running,  as  I  have  before  said,  through  a 
sparsely  settled  region,  and  intersected  at- numberless  points  by  a  character 
of  coiyUry  well  calculated  to  shelter  their  approach  and  afford  them  an 
undetected  ingress  into  the  settlements,  where,  in  obedience  to  their  sav- 
age instincts;  they  plunder  and  murder,  and,  before  troops  can  be  had  from 
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any  station,  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit  and'secure  in  their  fest- 
nesses. 

The  citizens  on  our  southwestern  frontier  are,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  more  exposed  to  depredations  than  at  any  other  point,  and  ne- 
cessarily require  more  troops,  and  which  should  be  of  the  proper  kind, 
and  placed  in  proper  positions;  the  intermediate  country  between  the 
San  Antonio  river  and  the  Rio  erande,with  dense  chaparrals,  affording  in 
many  placejs  safe  retreats  for  Indians  until  they  are  prepared  to  escape, 
and,  indeed,  where  they  can  and  have  lived  for  years.  This  is  the  char- 
acter of  a  great  portion  of  the  country  between  these  rivers  from  near  their 
entrance  into  the  gulf,  extending  back  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio  and 
Laredo.  The  settlers  in  this  portion  of  Texas  are  principally  engaged  in 
the  business  of  raising  stock,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  what  they 
are  worth  consists  in  this  species  of  property,  and  against  which  the  acts 
of  depredation  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  are  principally  directed  as  their 
means  of  subsistence  and  movement,  but  principally  on  account  of  the 
facility  with  which  its  transportation  can  be  effected. 

There  have  been  at  least  one  .hundred  and  fifty  persons  killed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corpus  Christi  within  a  year,  an  incredible  amount  of  property 
carried  away  and  destroyed,  and  the  settlers  in  many  instances  entirely 
broken  up  and  driven  from  their  home?. 

The  utter  futility  of  all  mere  treaty  restraints  with  such  a  people,  with- 
out  fixed  habitaflons  or  pursuits,  or  the  means  of  offering  adequate  guar- 
antees for  their  observance,  and  into  whose  social  system  the  right  to  steal 
and  kill  is  incorporated  as  fully  as  their  right  to  breathe  the  common  air, 
needs  no  demonstration.  The  history  of  the  past  is  pregnant  with  its 
confirmation.  They  can  only  be  restrained  by  motives  of  fear,  awakened 
by  the  presence  of  a  power  ready  and  able  to  punish  them.  The  condi- 
tion of  things  alluded  to  must  and  will  continue,  unless  arrested  by  a  mili- 
tary force  adapted  to  and  adequate  for  the  purpose. 

As  an  important  auxiliary  means  of  protection,  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest the  establishment  of  a  government  depot  at  Corpus  Christi.  The 
transportation  of  government  stores  from  that  point  to  all  the  different 
posts  along  the  Western  end  of  the  line,  would  have  a  tendency  to  give 
confidence  to  the  settlers;  and  the  escorts  necessary  to  guard  the  trans- 
portation  trains  in  and  out,  would,  with  a  very  small  additional  force,  give 
complete  protection  to  this  entire  section  now  so  much  exposed,  and  which 
has  already  suffered  so  severely  in  the  ]os8  of  life  and  property. 

\\.  affords  me  much  gratification  to  express  the  opinion  which  I  have 
ever  entertained  of  the  disposition  of  the  present  administration  to  mete 
out  ample  justice  to  Texas  in  the  protection  of  her  citizens  against  savage 
cruelty  and  violence,  but  I  cannot  in  justice  to  my  follow-citizens,  or  to 
my  own  sense  of  duty,  permit  my  term  to  expire  without  submitting  to 
the  federal  authorities  my  views  in  relation  to  this  important  subject,  and 
giving  such  information  as  I  know  cannot  fail  to  be  useful,  and  which  I 
am  allowed  to  conclude  has  not  heretofore  been  in  their  possession.  I 
kave  thus  endeavored  briefly  to  present  my  views  for  your  consideration 
corifident  that  such  action  will  be  had  in  the  premises  as  may  be  jtist  ^mi 
pr&per. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  very  obedient  servant,      . 

GEO.  T.  WOOD. 
To  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Crawford, 

Secretary  of  War, 
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War  Department, 
Washington)  January  19,  1850. 

Sir!  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion  of  the  14th  ultimo,  postmarked  the  21st,  and  received  on  the  17th 

instant. 

Its  purposes  are,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  show  that  the  protection  of  the 
frontier  of  Texas,  and  about  one  third  of  its  settled  territory,  is  insuffi- 
cient, from  the  want  of  numerical  military  force,  its  adaptation  to  the 
repulse  of  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
military  depot  at  Corpus  Christi. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  force  employed  in  Texas  and  its  equipment 
for  the  repulse  or  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  I  am  sure  your  Excellency  could 
not  have  made  a  comparison  of  what  has  been  done  for  Texas  and  for 
other  portions  of  the  United  States  which  are  equally  exposed  to  the 
same  or  greater  dangers  from  the  same  kind  of  assaults.  Nor  is  it  sup- 
posed that  you  could  have  fully  considered  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  miUtary  engaged  in  protecting  the  Texas  frontier  whilst  she  vyas  a 
republic  and  since  her  annexation  to  the  United  States.  It  is  believed 
that  whenever  the  comparison  is  instituted,  the  result  will  be  according 
to  the  ratio  of  one  to  seven.  Or  even  in  respect  to  the  mounted  force, 
which  it  is  admitted  is  to  some  extent  necessary,  that  whilst  the  dispro- 
portion would  be  less,  still  it  would  be  so  striking  that  the  conclusion 
would  be  inevitable,  that  if  Texas  be  not  now  properly  protected  as  a 
State,  as  a  republic  she  was  more  inadequately  defended. 

The  establishment  of  military  depots  must  necessarily  depend,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  the  judgment  of  the  officer  who  is  in  command  of  the 
department,  and  who  must  be  presumed  to  be  fully  informed  as  to  the 
facilities  and  wants  of  each  place.  But  I  should  think  the  establishment 
of  a  military  depot  at^orpus  Christi,  on  the  gulf,  whilst  the  plundering 
Indians  are  in  the  north  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  with  an  intervening  settlement,  would  be  wholly  indefensible  as  a 

military  operation. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  to  your  Excellency  whether  the  danger  of  Indian 
depredations  and  incursions  may  not  have  been  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  undefined  condition  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  Indians  to  lands 
westward  of  the  line  of  military  posts  in  Texas.  I  respectfully  present 
this  question,  as  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  department 
by  the  inquiry  of  the  commanding  officer  in  Texas.  It  is  not  contem- 
plated to  interfere,-  in  the  remotest  degree,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas; 
but  whilst  that  State  is  thus  extending  her  laws  without  any  recognition 
of  the  occupant  right  of  the  Indians,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  latter 
must  either  recede  or  be  annihilated.  In  making  this  suggestion  of  a 
probable  result,  and  in  reference  to  the  views  expressed  by  your  Excel- 
lency as  to  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  Indian  disturbaaices,  it  is  the  wish 
of  this  department  to  have  the  cooperation  of  Texas  in  producing  that 
condition  which  may  give  repose  to  the  people  of  the  State,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  gentle  measures  towards  their  savage  neighbors. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obediont  servant, 

GEO.  W.  CRAWFORD, 
Secretary  of  War. 

His  Excellency  George  T.  Wood, 

Governor  of  TexaSy  Aicstiny  Texas. 
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Washington  City,  Avgust  30,  1850, 

Sir:  Agreeable  to  promise,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consid- 
eration my  views  and  opinions  as  to  the  Une  of  policy  most  likely  to 
secure  the  frontier  settlements  of  Texas  against  the  incursions  of  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  hostile  Indians  constantly  committing  depredations  upon 
the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens. 

I  have  looked  to  this  subject  with  intense  anxiety,  especially  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  at  the  intimation 
that  the  department  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  its  inclination  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  one  who  cherishes  feelings  of  the  deepest  anx- 
iety and  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  our  frontier  inhabitants,  and  for  their 
permanent  security  against  the  ruinous  depredations  of  these  Indians; 
depredations,  too,  which  have  been  yielded  to  with  so  much  patience  by 
our  suffering  citizens,  whilst  we  were  not  permitted  to  doubt  the  ability  of 
the  general  government  to  afford  us  an  ample  protection  against  those 
ravages;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  melancholy 
fact  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  has  hitherto  fallen  very  far  short  of 
accomplishing  the  end  so  desirable;  and  although  this  paramount  object 
has  not  yet  been  achieved,  I  feel  warranted  in  the  assurance,  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  interest  I  represent,  that  the  utmost  confidence  is  felt  in  the 
justice  of  the  general  government.  The  people  of  Texas  are  not  disposed 
to  ascribe  the  failure  of  the  government  to  extend  that  security  to  life  and 
property  on  the  frontier  in  question  which,  as  citizensof  one  and  the  same 
great  nation,  we  had  every  reason  to  expect,  to  any  feeling  of  indifference 
on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  that  duty.  They  are  rather  persuaded 
that  the  failure  may  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  character  and  great  extent 
of  the  country  to  be  protected,  as  well  as  to  the  character  and  number  of 
savages  to  beheld  in  check.  The  Indians  inhabiting  the  immense  regions 
on  the  western  borders  of  Texas  are  different  fronj  any  with  which  the 
government  has  hitherto  had  any  intercourse.  They  arefor  the  most  part 
-wild  and  uncivilized;  roaming  at  will  over  the  vast  prairies;  having  no 
fixed  habitations;  and  having,  as  far  back  as  we  know  anything  of  them, 
gratified  every  impulse  of  their  savage  nature  by  the  most  heart-rending  acts 
of  violence  upon  the  defenceless  Spanish  settlements  of  the  west,  and 
never,  until  recently,  come  into  contact  with  a  force  capable  of  holding 
them  in  subjection,  and  of  course  they  yield  with  great  reluctance. 
Hence,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  government  should  find  it  necessary 
to  pursue  a  policy  towards  them  more  vigorous  and  efficient  than  that 
hitherto  pursued  in  reference  to  other  tribes  of  Indians, 

Texas  has  a  very  extended  line  of  frontier  settlements;  beginning,  as  they 
do,  on  Red  river  about  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  34th  parallel  of  north  lat- 
itude; stretching  thence  over  a  large  prairie  region  to  El  Paso,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  hundred  miles;  thence  down  that 
stream  to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  eight  or  nine  hundred 
miles  further;  besides,  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  considerable  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  between  the  lower  Rio  Grande  and 
the  San  Antonio  rivers,  from  the  gulf  coast  for  at  least  one  hundred  miles 
up  those  streams.  This,  too,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  desirable  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  already  contains  a  population  of  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  and  villages 
in  the  State,  liable  every  day  to  be  sacked  and  burnt  by  hostile  Indians. 
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This  lower  region  of  country  is  mainly  prairie,  yet  large  portions  of  it  are 
covered  with  dense  chaparral  or  thicket y  affording  a  safe  retreat  to  the  In- 
dians, arid  rendering  successful  pursuit  exceedingly  difllcult.  The  popu- 
lation is  confined  mainly  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  to  Corpus 
Christi  and  its  vicinity,  with  occasional  settlements  on  the  Nueces  and 
San  Antonio  rivers;  whilst  the  intermediate  country,  though  highly  fertile, 
is  regarded  as  too  unsafe  for  settlement.  This  must  continue  to  be  the 
cas^o  long  as  the  government  continues  her  present  policy.  The  reason 
is  obvious ;  for,  besides  affording  to  the  savage  a  safe  retreat,  it  aflFords  every 
inducement  andfaciUty  for  plunder  and  subsistence,  abounding,  as  it  does, 
in  every  species  of  game  common  to  the  western  country;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  game,  it  is  filled  with  stock,  horses,  and  cattle  in  countless  num- 
bers. And  that  this  state  of  things  must  and  will  continue  to  ^xist  so 
long  as  the  Indians  are  permitted  to  inhabit  or  visit  this  region,  cannot 
admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  settlements  cannot  advance  in  safety 
without  an  armed  force  at  every  man's  door;  whilst  the  inducements  to 
plunder  and  murder  will  continue  to  increase.  ^ 

I  am  aware  that,  in  what  I  may  have  to  suggest  touching  the  best 
means  of  giving  protection  to  the  frontie?  of  Texas,  I  may  not  only  come 
into  dollision  with  the  long-established  opinions  of  many  as  to  the  best 
node  of  accomplishing  the  object,  but  also  with  the  opinions  of  those  in 
Texas  whose  pecuniary  interest  may  possibly  be  aflfected  by  the  change 
here  proposed.  Nevertheless,  a  faithftil  discharge  of  duty  towards  the 
frontier  inhabitants  of  that  State,  not  less  than  just  sentiments  of  human- 
ity, impels  me  to  a  full  avowal  of  my  views  upon  the  whole  question — a 
question  which  involves  in  its  issue  not  only  the  interests  of  ordinary  pur- 
suits, but  the  very  vitality  of  our  frontier  settlements.  / 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  proceed  to  submit  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  department  such  suggestions  as,  if  adopted,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  insure  peace  aad  security  to  our  frontier — an  object  we  have  so  long 
vainly  desired  to  see  accomplished.  • 

And  first  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  permanent 
line  of  posts  along  our  nortliwestern  frontier,  beginning  at  some  point  on 
Red  river  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  34th  parallel  of  latitude,  stretching 
thence  in  a  direct  line,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  El  Paso  on  the  Rio  Grande; 
or,  if  thought  more  advisable  on  account  of  procuring  supplies,  it  might 
be  well  to  cross  the  Brazos  river  at  about  the  33d  parallel,  conforming  some- 
what to  the  settlements,  and  thence  in  a  general  direction  to  El  Paso. 
^Occupy  this  line  of  posts  by  a  strong  cavalary  or  mounted  force,  in  con- 
nexion with  such  infantry  forces  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  posts  and  government  stores  whenever  the  mounted  force  may  be  in 
active  service.  Cause  all  the  Indians  south  of  this  line  to  be  removed 
north  of  it,  with  an  express  understanding  that  the  moment  they  cross 
this  line  they  will  be  regarded  as  hostile  and  chastised  with  severity. 

The  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  northward  of  this  line  can  easily  be 
efiected  either  by  treaty  or  force.  The  main  diflficulty  will  be  in  keeping 
them  north  of  this  line  after  they  shall  have  been  so  removed.  As  to  the 
forces  requisite  for  the  defence  of  this  line,  that  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
determined  by  the  department.  I  entertai];i  no  doubt,  however,  that  it 
would  be  economy  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  employ  at  once  at 
least  two  regiments  of  mounted  troops,  armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers. 
Such  a  force  would  at  once  secure  protection,  restore  confidence^  and  coi^-r- 
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Wasiiingtox  City,  August  30,  1850. 

Sir:  Agreeable  to  promise,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consid- 
eration my  views  and  opinions  as  to  the  line  of  poHcy  most  likely  to 
secure  the  frontier  settlements  of  Texas  against  the  incursions  of  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  hostile  Indians  constantly  committing  depredations  upon 
the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens. 

I  have  looked  to  this  subject  with  intense  anxiety,  especially  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  at  the  intimation 
that  the  department  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  its  inclination  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  one  who  cherishes  feelings  of  the  deepest  anx- 
iety and  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  our  frontier  inhabitants,  and  for  their 
permanent  security  against  the  ruinous  depredations  of  these  Indians; 
depredations,  too,  which  have  been  yielded  to  with  so  much  patience  by 
our  suffering  citizens,  whilst  we  were  not  permitted  to  doubt  the  ability  of 
the  general  government  to  afford  us  an  ample  protection  against  those 
ravages;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  melancholy 
fact  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  has  hitherto  fallen  very  far  short  of 
accomplishing  the  end  so  desirable;  and  although  this  paramount  object 
has  not  yet  been  achieved,  I  feel  warranted  in  the  assurance,  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  interest  I  represent,  that  the  utmost  confidence  is  felt  in  the 
justice  of  the  general  government.  The  people  of  Texas  are  not  disposed 
to  ascribe  the  failure  of  the  government  to  extend  that  security  to  life  and 
property  on  the  frontier  in  question  which,  as  citizensof  one  and  the  same 
great  nation,  we  had  every  reason  to  expect,  to  any  feeling  of  indifference 
on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  that  duty.  They  are  rather  persuaded 
that  the  failure  may  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  character  and  great  extent 
of  the  country  to  be  protected,  as  well  as  to  the  character  and  number  of 
savages  to  be  held  in  check.  The  Indians  inhabiting  the  immense  regions 
on  the  western  borders  of  Texas  are  different  froiij  any  with  which  the 
government  has  hitherto  had  any  intercourse.  They  arefor  the  most  part 
wild  and  uncivilized;  roaming  at  will  over  the  vast  prairies;  having  no 
fixed  habitations;  and  having,  as  flir  back  as  we  know  anything  of  them, 
gratified  every  impulse  of  their  savage  nature  by  the  most  heart-rending  acts 
of  violence  upon  the  defenceless  Spanish  settlements  of  the  west,  and 
never,  until  recently,  come  into  contact  with  a  force  capable  of  holding 
them  in  subjection,  and  of  course  they  yield  with  great  reluctance. 
Hence,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  government  should  find  it  necessary 
to  pursue  a  policy  towards  them  more  vigorous  and  efficient  than  that 
hitherto  pursued  in  reference  to  other  tribes  of  Indians, 

Texas  has  a  very  extended  line  of  frontier  settlements;  beginning,  as  they 
do,  on  Red  river  about  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  34th  parallel  of  north  lat- 
itude; stretching  thence  over  a  large  prairie  region  to  El  Paso,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  hundred  miles;  thence  down  that 
stream  to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  eight  or  nine  hundred 
miles  further;  besides,  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  considerable  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  between  the  lower  Rio  Grande  and 
the  San  Antonio  rivers,  from  the  gulf  coast  for  at  least  one  hundred  miles 
up  those  streams.  This,  too,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  desirable  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  already  contains  a  population  of  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  most  liourishing  towns  and  villages 
in  the  State,  liable  every  day  to  be  sacked  and  burnt  by  hostile  Indians. 
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This  lower  region  of  country  is  mainly  prairie,  yet  large  portions  of  it  are 
covered  with  dense  chaparral  or  thicket y  affording  a  safe  retreat  to  the  In- 
dians, arid  rendering  successful  pursuit  exceedingly  difficult.  The  popu- 
lation is  confined  mainly  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  to  Corpus 
Christi  and  its  vicinity,  with  occasional  settlements  on  the  Nueces  and 
San  Antonio  rivers ;  whilst  the  intermediate  country,  though  highly  fertile, 
is  regarded  as  too  unsafe  for  settlement.  This  must  continue  to  be  the 
casQ^o  long  as  the  government  continues  her  present  policy.  The  reason 
is  obvious;  for,  besides  aflfording  to  the  savage  a  safe  retreat,  it  alSbrds  every 
inducement  andfacihty  for  plunder  and  subsistence,  abounding,  as  it  does, 
in  every  species  of  game  common  to  the  western  country;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  game,  it  is  filled  with  stock,  horses,  and  cattle  in  countless  num- 
bers. And  that  this  state  of  things  must  and  will  continue  to  ^xist  so 
long  as  the  Indians  are  permitted  to  inhabit  or  visit  this  region,  cannot 
admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  settlements  cannot  advance  in  safety 
without  an  armed  force  at  every  man's  door;  whilst  the  inducements  to 
plunder  and  murder  will  continue  to  increase.  ^ 

I  am  aware  that,  in  what  I  may  have  to  suggest  touching  the  best 
means  of  giving  protection  to  the  frontie^  of  Texas,  I  may  not  only  come 
into  (Collision  with  the  long-established  opinions  of  many  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  accomplishing  the  object,  but  also  with  the  opinions  of  those  in 
Texas  whose  pecuniary  interest  may  possibly  be  affected  by  the  change 
here  proposed.  Nevertheless,  a  faithftil  discharge  of  duty  towards  the 
frontier  inhabitants  of  that  State,  not  less  than  just  sentiments  of  human- 
ity, impels  me  to  a  full  avowal  of  my  views  upon  the  whole  question — a 
question  which  involves  in  its  issue  not  only  the  interests  of  ordinary  pur- 
suits, but  the  very  vitality  of  our  frontier  settlements.  / 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  proceed  to  submit  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  department  such  suggestions  as,  if  adopted,  can  scarcely 
,  fail  to  insure  peace  and  security  to  our  frontier — an  object  we  have  so  long 
vainly  desired  to  see  accomplished. 

And  first  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  permanent 
line  of  posts  along  our  northwestern  frontier,  beginning  at  some  point  on 
•  Red  river  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  34th  parallel  of  latitude,  stretching 
thence  in  a  direct  line,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  El  Paso  on  the  Rio  Grande; 
or,  if  thought  more  advisable  on  account  of  procuring  supplies,  it  might 
be  well  to  cross  the  Brazos  river  at  about  the  33d  psirallel,  conforming  some- 
what to  the  settlemejits,  and  thence  in  a  general  direction  to  El  Paso. 
^Occupy  this  line  of  posts  by  a  strong  cavalary  or  mounted  force,  in  con- 
nexion with  such  infantry  forces  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  posts  and  government  stores  whenever  the  mounted  force  may  be  in 
active  service.  Cause  all  the  Indians  south  of  this  line  to  be  removed 
north  of  it,  with  an  express  understanding  that  the  moment  they  cross 
this  line  they  will  be  regarded  as  hostile  and  chastised  with  severity. 

The  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  northward  of  this  line  can  easily  be 
effected  either  by  treaty  or  force.  The  main  difficulty  will  be  in  keeping 
them  north  of  this  line  after  they  shall  have  been  so  removed.  As  to  the 
forces  requisite  for  the  defence  of  this  line,  that  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
determined  by  the  department.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  however,  that  it 
would  be  economy  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  employ  at  once  at 
least  two  regiments  of  mounted  troops,  armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers. 
♦Such  a  force  would  at  once  secure  protection,  restore  confidence,  and  con- 
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vince  the  savage  that  he  can  no  longer  commit  his  depredations  with  impu- 
nity. It  must  be  borj»e  in  mind  that  tlie  country  though  which  this  line 
IS  to  pass  IS  a  vast  prairie  region,  with  which  the  Indians  are  perfectly 
familiar;  that  they  move  altogether  on  horseback,  and  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  having  an  active  cavalry  force  to  pursue  and  punish  them.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  can  be  more  manifest  than  the  utter  inadequacy  of  infantry 
^troops  to  hold  m  subjection  an  enemy  of  this  character— an  enemy  which, 
insteadof  relying  upon  their  strength  in  battle,  make  rapid  forays  into  Jie 
settlements,  plunder  and  murder  their  defenceless  inhabitants,  and  flv  to 
their  mountain  homes  with  almost  incredible  celerity. 
;,  In  addition  to  the  establishment  and  defence  of  this  line,  it  will  alsobe 
lound  indispensably  necessary  to  employ  a  small  force  of  a  similar  charac- 
gF '"  ^e  vicinity  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  Nueces,  valley,  and  along  the  lower 
Kio  Grande  from  Brdwnsville  to  Loredo,  in  order  to  defend  this  region 
against  such  Indians  as  cross  over  the  Rio  Grande  above  El  Paso,  and 
make  their  way  down  that  river  on  the  Mexican  side,  recrossing  and 
entering  our  settlements  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  ' 
•  But,  the  poHcy  above  indicated  once  adopted,,  the  necessity  for  troops 
in  this  quarter  will  sOon  give  ^vay.  The  confidence  which  a  policy  of 
this  character  must  inspire  will  at  once  invite  an.  emigration  iong  the 
northern  line,  which  m  a  very  brief  period  %yill  fonn  an  effectual  blrrier 
against  any  probable  aggression  or  hostile  inciirsion  into  the  lower  country. 

Having  thus  bnefly  submitted  my  views  in  reference  to  the  protection 
of  our  fronuer,  without  going  into  such  detail  as  would  extend  diis  com- 
munication 1^  too  greatlength,  I  would  merely  add  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood,  m  any  suggestions  I  have- made,  as  intending  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  officers  or  soldiers  of  the  United  Statis  charged 
with  the  defence  ot  our  frontier;  on  the  contrary,  I  regard  them  as  the 
mo.vt  efficient  arm  of  public  defence  in  the  world  when  operating  against 
an  enemy  where  their  efficiency  can  be  made  available.  But  i1  is  well 
known  that  the  Indians  who  infest  our  borders  are  the  best  horsemen  in  thrf 
world,  use  the  bow  and  aiTOw  with  greater  readiness  and  effect,  thattli'ey 
travel  altogether  on  horseback,  and  with  great  celerity  of  movement.  It 
will  also  be  borne  m  mind  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  forces  employed 

^"5  defence  are  either  infantry  or  artillery  corps-the  former  being  whoUy 
tinfiued  f.sr. the  character  of  service  needed;  and  the  latter  can  only  be- 
emcient  when  the  enemy  may  choose  to  come  within  range  of  their  guns. 

I  have  the  honor  ,U)  be,  veiy  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant,       ': 

H^n   n  M  V     ■      '  ^EO.  T.  WOOD., 

lion.  CM.  Conrad,  ' 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.C. 


in    ikil 
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HfeADcWARTERS  ElGfllTH  DEPARTMENT,.  ^ 

San  Antonio y  January  10;  1850.' 


^  ,     .       ,  ^        ,  ,  ^-  '  ^^   '-    - ;  --  ""v.  inspector  or  miiitarv 

glomes  ^t  Paso  del  IXprte;  and  the  second,  from  the  last-named  officer, 
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in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  an  American,  named  Leaton,  hear  the  Pre- 
sidio del  Norte,  who  is  charged  with  furnishing,  the  Indians  with  arms, 
powder,  and  lead,  and  who  also  purchases  property  stolen  from  Mexicans. 
You  will  also  receive  a  communication  addressed  to  his  Excellency  P. 
H.  Bel},  governor  of  Texas,  on  this  subject. 

I  shall  inform  Major  Van  Home  of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to 
redress  this  evil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  instmcthim  to  inform  Governor 
'Bias  of  the  difficulties  which   have   prevented  the  government  of  the 
United  States  from  carrjjfing  out  faithfully  and  honorably  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico .     I  shall ,  at  the  same  time,  instruct 
'Major  Van  Horne  to  say  that  we  ourselves  have  the  most  serious  and 
grave  causes  for  complaint  against  the  high  authorities  of  Chihuahua, 
f  particularly  in  reference  to  the  eniplpyment  of  Americans  in  making  war 
on  the  Apaches  and  other  Indians,  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  on   this  sidfe  of  the  Rio  Grande,  whereby  the 
Indians  have  been  made  to  believe  that  the  American  government  approve 
of  those  aggressions.    The  consequence  is,  that  many  of  our  citizens  have, 
been  murdered  and  robbed  by  the  Apaches  and  other  Indians,  and  the 
-^whole    route  between   this  and   New  Mexico   and   California,  in  our 
t  own  country,  has  become  extremely  dangeix)us  to  travel,  unless  accom- 
?rjmnied  by  strong  and  expensive  military  escorts,  when,  before  the  viola- 
tion of  our  soil  and  the  employment  of  ww<9xy?a/TO/erf  Americans,  there  was 
peace  and  security  as  far  as  EI  Paso  positively,  and  to  Santa  Fe  and  Cal- 
ifornia but  few  disturbances;  whereas  now  all  the  tribes  are  greatly  in- 
iiflamed  and  revengefully  Ao5ri/e.  irfr  .>• 

h  You  will  perceive  the  strong  opinion  which  Major  Van  Horne  expresses 
:  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  post  ia  the  neighborhood  of  the 
liPresidio  del  Norte.  I  approve  entirely  of  his  views  in  this  matter,  believ- 
ing that  the  post  should  be  established  as  early  as  possible,  and  a  pretty 
.  strong  one.  I  have  to  regret  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  meet  his  views 
iiin  the  construction  of  thi§  new  post,  from  .the  want  of  means,  as  my  force 
is  toe-  small  already  to  be  weakened  by  a  further  extension. 

.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 
Brevet  Major  GeneraL 
Breyet  Maj.  Gen.  R.Jones, 
^        Adjutant  General^  WashinsrtonyD.  C 


No.  2. 
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Headquarters  post  opposite  El  Paso,  New  Mexico, 

November  8,  1849. 

Sir:  Mr.  Benjamin  Leaton  is  at  pil^sent  on  a  visit  here  from  Presidio  del 
Norte,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  this.  He  says  that  he  had,  for 
the  last  year  or  two,  endeavored  to  gather  the  Apaches  about  there,  advis- 
ing them  to  preserve  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  hoping^ 
,  that  an  Indian  agent  would  be  along  there  to  make  a  treaty  with  them. 
He  also  says  that  we  came  through  the  midst  of  them — ;their  warriors 
numbering  about  eight  hundred — and  to  his  advice  to  them  not  to  disturb 
us  he  attributes  the  fact  that  ihry  did  not  molest  us.  Immediately  after  we 
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had  passed,  however,  the  party  of  American  outlaws,  under  Olantony 
crossed  at  his  station,  and,  after  attacking  the  Indians,  and  with  difficulty 
escaping,  returned  by  Leaton's  again,  on  their  way  to  Chihuahua.  This, 
.  Leaton  says,  has  made  them  hostile  to  him,  and  to  all  Americans,  as  they 
do  not  know  any  distinction  between  Glanton'^s  party  and  any  other 
♦  Americans.     He  says^  that  all  the  settlers  on  our  side,  except   himself, 
.  have   gone  to  the  other  side;  that  he  considers  his  position  very  un- 
safe, and  urges  strongly  that  government  should  have  troops  there^He 
thinks  it  was  some  of  Gomez's  party  who  madip  the  attack  at  Janos.*" 

Leaton  desires  me  strongly  to  urge  the  necessity  of  having  troops  at 
Presidio  del  Norte,  to  restrain  the  inroads  of  the  Indians  upon  the  Mexi- 

,  can  territory.  ^ .      .       ^ 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  received  a  communication  from 
Colonel  liaugberg,  Mexican  commandant.  El  Paso,  enclosing  another 
from  Angel  Trias,  governor  and  commandant  general  of  the  Mexican  gen- 
eral government,  dated  Chihuahua,  October  10,  in  which  great. com- 
plaint is  made  of  Ben.  Leaton  for  trading  with  the  Apaches  and  Coman- 
ches,  and  giving  them  powder,  and  lead,  and  guns,  &c. ,  in  exchange  for 
animals  and  other  property  which  the  Indians  steal  from  the  Mexicans— 
thus  encouraging  the  Indians  to  continue  their  depredations  in  Mexico,  and 
violating  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  forbids  this.  They  urge  strongly  that 
the  United  States  govermnent  should  put  a  stop  to  this. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose  these  documents  to  you,  at  the  pressing  re- 
quest  of  Colonel  Laugberg,  as  it  relates  to  matters  in  your  department.  On 
inquiry,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Leaton  deals  extensively  in 
buying  mules  and  horses  stolen  by  the  Indians  from  the  Mexicans,  and 
in  trading  them  off.  The  Torrys  and  others  carry  on  the  same^  traffic; 
and  the  Indians  are  extensively  supplied  by  traders  at  Santa  Fe,  San 
Miguel,  (kc,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  in  exchange  for  aninials,  (fee. 
Many  of  those  traders  rove  about  among  the  Indians,  and  live  with  them: 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Presidio  del  Norte  will  be  an  important 
point  on  the  great  route  of  trade  from  San  Antonio,  Lavaca,  Corpus 
Christi,  &c.,  to  Chihuahua,  Durango,  &c.,  which  is  an  additional  reason 
why  troops  should  be  stationed  there. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'      '  .    ^       ^  l^  VAN  HORNE, 

Brevet  Major  3cf  Ivfarttry^  commanding.^ 

Major  George  Deas,  m   .     -     rn 

Asst,  Adjt,  General  8th  Militarp  Department y  Sa7i  Antonio j  Texas. 


•   No.  3. 

[Tratislation.] 

Military  District,  State  of  Chihuahua,  ■■ 

Chihuahua,  October  10,  1849. 

The  American,  Leaton,  who  resides  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rio 
C^nde,  near  Presidio  del  Norte,  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  committing 
a  thousand  abuses,  and  of  so  hurtful  a  nature  that  he  keeps  an  opea 
trofity  Mith  the  Apache  Indians,  in  opix)sition,to  -what  he  has  beea  ex- 
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pressly  advised  not  to  do.  He  has  been  repeatedly  charged  with  this  de- 
praved conduct;  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  as  he  does  as  he  pleases,  without  respecting  either  the  authorities 
ot  that  presidio  or  the  laws  of  the  country.  These  abuses  are  reported 
every  day,  as  you  will  see  by  the  accompanying  letter.  Leaton  is,  besides,  a 
.  man  entirely  Mrantmg  m  respect,  as  he  never  satisfies  the  just  claims  which' 
are  made  upon  him,  as  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  demand  made  upon  him 
lor  ^  horse  which  he  took  from  a  captive  who,  a  few  days  since,  made  his 
escape  from  the  power  o/  the  Indians— to  which  affair  the  same  letter 
raters.  1  have  advised  the  supreme  government  of  the  whole  matter,  as 
Leaton  does  not  conform  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Mexico;  but,  desinnj? 
that  the  abuses  be  checked,  until  I  can  hear  of  the  resohilion  of  the  govem- 
naent,  and  whether  the  commander  of  the  /American  forces  nearest  this 
city  has  jurisdiction  over  the  individual  referred  to,  I  hope  that  you  wiU 
bring  this  subject,  and  the  contents  of  the  letter,  before  the  American  com- 
mander, m  order  that  he  may  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  and  in 
conformity  with  the  treaty  of  peace. 

I  renew  to  you  the  assurances  of  my  esteem. 

God  and  liberty! 

m     u    T  ANGEL  TRIAS 

\  o  the  Inspector  cliarged  icith  the  Military  Colonies,  Paso. 

I  certify  this  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original. 


/ 
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LAUGBERG 


A  free  translation,  by 

San  Antomo,  January  6,  1850. 


GEO.  DEAS, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General 


No.  4. 


Inspection  of  Military  Colonies  op  the  State  op  Chihuahua, 
.  Paso,  October  ^,\M^, 

Sir:  The  enclosed  communication  from  the  commandant  general  of 
the  general  government  of  Mexi<io  has  been  transmitted  to  me.  Prom  it  you 
will  j)erceive  that  various  complaints  have  been  made  against  a  person  resi- 
ding opposite  the  Presidio  del  Norte,  calling  himself  Ben.  Leaton,  and  the 
place  of  his  residence  Fort  Leaton.  Among  the  complaints  which  .have  ■ 
been  made  against  this  person,  and,  in  fact,  the  one  to  which  I  chiefly  de- 
sire to  call  your  attention,  is  the  trade,  which  he  continually  carries  on  with  ? 
the  Apache  and  Comanche  Indians.  I  need  hardly  state  the  fact  to  you 
that  the  Indians  are  continually  engaged  in  murdering,  robbing,  and  plun- 
dering the  citizens  of  this  country;  it  is  not,  therefore,  not  only  probable, 
but  positive  proof  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commandant  general,  that  aereat 
portion  of  this  illicit  traffic  consists  in  the  selling  and  purchasing  of  the  very 
goods  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  and  of  which  they 
have  been  robbed  by  these  Indians.     But  the  evil  consists  not  only 
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in  this:  in  return  for  the  plunder  which  this  person  takes  from  the  In- 
dians,  he  furnishes  them  with  arms,  powder,  lead,  and  other  articles  of 
ammunition.  This,  in  itself  alone,  would  be  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
complaint  against  this  individual  to  you,  inasmuch  as  a  citizen  of  thd^ 
United  States,  a  country  with  which  this  republic  is  unon  the  most  friendly 
terms,  furnishes  these  Indians,  who  are  at  war  with  this  country,  with  the 
means  to  carry  on  the  war. 

But  how  much  stronger  is  the  case  against  this  individual  when  jjpu 
take  into  consideration  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  betw^n 
the  two  governments,  by  which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
binds  itself  to  protect  this  frontier  from  the  incursions  of  these  Indians. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  you  to  take  this  matter  into  considera- 
tion, and  to  inform  me  whether,  by  virtue  of  your  office,  you  can  take  any 
steps  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  outrages,  or,  if  not,  who  is  the  proper 
person  to  address  myself  to. 

I  am,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'       -       ^    •      ^  ^  EMILIO  LAUGBERG, 

Inspector  and  commanding  officer^ 

Major  Jefferson  Van  Horne, 

Commanding^  <5*c. 


No.  -5. 


1  ^^ 

Headciuarters  Eighth  Department, 

San  Antonio,  January  10,  1 85d. 

Governor:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose,  for  the  information  of  your 
excellency,  a  communicjition  from  Major  Van  Horne,  third  infantry,  com- 
manding at  El  Paso  del  Narte,  with  two  enclosures— one  from  Covernor 
Trias,  of  Chihuahua;  and  the  other  from  Colonel  Emilio  Laugberg,  m 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  a  Mr.  Ben   Leaton,  an  Indian   trader,  opposite 

the  Presidio  del  Norte.  ,  .    „  .      tt      tt        > 

I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  opinion  expressed  in  Major  Van  Home  s 
letter,  that  the  acts  charged  are  true ;  and  I  have  respectfully  to  ask  the 
interference  of  your  excellency's  aid  and  authority  in  endeavoring  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  Indian  trader's  conduct,  which  is  in  violation  notbnly  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  but  m  en- 
dangering the  lives  and  property  of  our  own  citizens  and  others,  pursuing' 
their  peaceful  travel  and  business  in  our  own  country,  and  on  our  own 
soil.  I  have,  at  the  same  dme,  no  doubt  but  that  all  the  Indian  traders  in 
Texas  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  nefarious,  illegal,  and  injudicious 
traffic  complained  of  in  the  case  of  Leaton.  c   u     nc\u    e 

You  will  also  receive  an  extract  from  a  communication  of  the  ^th  or 
August  last  from  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army,  addressed  to^me  by 
order  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of -War,  particularly  on  the  subject  of 

Indian  traders. 

To  carry  out  the  views  of  the  War  Department,  I  am  ready  at  all  times, 
and  with  great  pleasure,  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  execution  of  suck 
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•measures  as  your  excellency  may  deem  necessary  and  proper,  with  the 
T force  und«r  my  command. 

I  am,  with  high  consideration,  vour  excellency's  obedient  servant, 
^  '  GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 

Brevet  Major  General. 
To  his  Excellency  P.  H.  Bell, 

Governor  of  Texas ^  Austin. 


?>; 


Headquarters  Eighth  Military  Department, 

Sa7i  Antonio^  January  20,  185§. 


General:  I  have  to  report  that  the  murderous  and  thieving  disposition 
of  the  Indians  on  this  frorltier  ha^become  more  marked,  in  its  frequency, 
boldnfess,  destruction  of  life,  and  tne  stealing  of  property. 

On  the  11th  instant,  a  Major  Bryan,  who  had  been  sent  from  Austin 
by  Governor  Bell  to  muster  out  of  service  the  two  companies  of  rangers 
called  into  the  service  of  the  State  last  summer  by  Governor  Wood,  was 
murdered  by  Indians,  about  six  miles  from  Refugio,  and  thirty-five  miles 
below  Goliad.  In  consequence  of  the  murder  of  the  four  persons  near 
Castroville,  as  previously  reported,  Captain  McCown's  company  of 
rangers  was  ordered  into  that  neighborhood,  for  the  further  protection  of 
thte  settlements;  and  this  party  of  Indians  must  have  secreted  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  elude  observation,  and,  on  the  moment  of  the 
departure  of  this  company,  must  have  taken  advantage  of  its  absence,  iu 
killing  the  major,  and  stealing  nearly  four  hundred  horses. 

Information  of  these  acts  has  been  forwarded  to  Captains  Grumbles 
and  Ford,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  able  to  fall  in  with  those  Indians, 
and  inflict  a  proper  chastisement.  The  commanders  of  posts  along  the 
frontier  have  also  beerj  apprized  of  these  atrocities,  with  orders  to 
endeavor  to  intercept  the  marauders. 

With  a  view  to  secure  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  and  to  enable^e  to  disband  the  volunteers,  a  new  post  had 
been  ordered  to  be  established  on  the  Nueces  river,  below  the  junction 
with  the  Rio  Frio,  by  two  companies  of  the  first  infantry,  drawn  from 
Fort  Brown.  The  execution  of  the  order  will,  no  doubt,  greatly  attain 
the  object;  but,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  present  appearances,  I  must 
confess,  that  to  discharge  the  volunteers  before  these  Indians  have  been 
most  severely  retaliated  on  and  punished,  through  their  nations,  would 
incur  a  risk  and  danger  which  might  involve  the  most  serious  distress 
and  misfortune.  Knowing  the  smallness  of  our  army,  and  the  great 
inconvenience  of  leaving  one  part  of  the  conn  try /unprotected  to  secure 
another  part,  I  have  not  asked  for  an  increase  of  the  forces  in  this  depart- 
ment;  but  I  have  been,  and  am  now,  fully  aware  that  the  number  of 
troops  in  this  country,  considering  its  very  extended  frontier,  is  not  equal 
:  to  its  proper  and  just  requirements. 

I  have  also  just  received  information  that  a  soldier  of  the  first  infantry 
was  killed  on  the  31st  December,  within  half  a  mile  of  Fort  Duncan,  by 
I  Indians. 

Information  has  also  come  to  hand,  this  morning,  that  a  party  of  Ton- 
'  kaway  Indians  had  been  stealing  horses  in  the  settlements  near  Fort 
'^^Gates;   they  were  pursued,  all  the  horses   recaptured,  but  the  Indians 
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themselves   escaped   by  jumping  from  their  horses  and   entering  the 
chaparral. 

Another  party  has  ^Iso  been  pursued,  (by  a  command  of  dragoons  from 
Fort  Croghan,)  who  have  been  stealing  horses  from  the  Brazos  and 
Williss's  Creek  settlements — with  what  success,  I  have  nol  as  yet  heard. 

The  commands  from  Fort  Lincoln  and  Fredericksburg  aie  still  in 
pursuit  of  the  Indians  who  committed  the  murders  near  Oastroville. 

As  the  season  of  the  year  is  now  fast  approaching  in  which  the  Indians 
have  been  most  in  the  habit  i)f  committing  their  depredations,  it  is  t#  be 
feared  that  an  increase  of  these  atrocities  may  be  expected ;  every  exertion , 
however,  will  be  made  to  meet  them  that  can  be  effected  by  zeal  and 
energy.  , 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  general,  your  most  obedient  servant,  ^ 

GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 
-    ^  Brevet  Major  General, 

Brevet  Major  General  R.  Jones,  , 

AdjuiarU  General^  Washington  cify,  D.  C. 


) 


Headquarters  Eighth  Department, 
San  Antonio,  Janica?^  Sly  IS5Q. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  commnnication  of  ij 
the  30th  instant,  addressed  by  me  to  his  Excellency  P.  H.  Bell,  governor 
of  Texas.     I  regret  that,  for  the  reasons  therein  stated,  it  is  not  in  my 
power,  with  a  due  protection  of  the  frontiers,  to  discharge  the  volunteer 
companies  lately  called  into  service.     Were  they  mustered  out  of  service^ 
the  same  tragic  scenes  would  be  re-enacted,  if  not  greatly  increased  and 
multiplied.     In  many  instances  the  frontier  settlements  would  be  aban- 
doned; rlew  improvements  destroyed,  which  are  now  expanding;  and  all 
emigration  checkqii  and  terminated.     I  can  assure'you  this  determinatioa^^ 
has  been  induced  by  an  honest  and  perfect  conviction  of  its  necessity — 
the  preservation  of  life  and  property,  and  the  obligations  of  protectioa 
which  belong  to  a  new,  defenceless,  and  fronier  country.     I  had  hoped 
that  the  erection  of  a  post  oh  the  Nueces,  with  two  companies  from  the 
1st  infantry,  (one  mounted,)  would  have  enabled  me  to  have  dispensed  i 
with  the  services  of  the  volunteers;  but  the  instaiat  movement  of  one  of  ' 
them  to  another  part  of  the  country,  which  had  just  been  the  scene  ©f 
four  murders  and   the  destruction  of  some  property,  was  immediately 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Indians— a  valuable  citizen  was  assassinated^ 
and  a  large  number  of  horses  run  off. 

In  both  instances  of  the  murders  at  Oastroville  and  the  Refugio,  strong 
parties  were  sent  in  pursuit— one  from  Fort  Lincoln,  another  from  Fort 
Martin  Scott,  and  the  third  from  the  Nueces— the  two  first,  2d  dragoons; 
and  the  latter,  Grumble's  company  of  volunteers.  The  trails  of  the  In- 
dians were  followed  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles  beyond  the  frontier, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  prairies  having  been  fired,  the  trails  were  lost. 
The  want  of  subsistence  for  the  horses,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  mountains,  forbade  a  further  pursuit,  and  the  scouts  have  re- 
•  turned  without  the  success  due  to  their  exertions.  It  was  found  that  ihe 
Indians  travelled  day  and  night;  and,  from  the  number  of  dead  horses  left  . 
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•n  their  trail,  their  flight  was  so  rapid  as  to  leave  but  little  hope  of  over- 
taking theryi.  ^ 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 
•  Brevet  Major  General. 

To  Brevet  Major  General  R.  Jones, 

AdjzUant  General,  Washington  city,  D.  C» 


Headquarters  Eighth  Department, 
.  San  Antonio y  January  30, 1850. 

Governor:  The  term  of  service  (six  months)  for  which  the  three  vol-  \ 
unteer  compapies  of  mounted  rangers  from  this  State  were  called  out 
being  soon  to  expire,  I  have  determined  to  offer  those  companies  a  renewal .. 
of  their  engagements  for  six  months  more,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  j 


order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.     The  murders  and  robberies 


) 


lately  repeated  by  the  Indians,  and  the  season  now  approaching  when  a 
renewal  of  the  same  atrocities  may  be  expected,  the  exigencies  of  the  case  ^ 
appear  to  m.e  to  demand  the  continuance  of  the  force  already  in  service  j 
until'either  treaties  are  made  with  the  Indians,  whereby  a  better  under-  ^ 
standing  may  be  had,  or  the  regular  force  increased,  which  will  alone 
justify  me  in  dispehsing  with  any  paft  of  the  volunteers  mow  in  service: 
I  have,  therefore,  the  honor  to  ask  your  excellency  for  your  approbation  t 
in.the  remustering  into  service,  for  the  period  of  six  months,  as  referred  to 
.  above,  the  thfee  companies  of  mounted  men  now  in  service,  and,  in  the 
event  of  their  not  wishing  to  continue  m  the  field,  to  call  on  your  excel- 
lency for  three  companies,  organized  in  the  same  manner  as  those  now 
employed,  to  be  mustered  into  service  as  the  period  of  duty  for  which  r. 
each  of  the  present  companies  were  engaged  respectively  may  expire. 
The  interest  of  the  service,  with  the  proper  protection  of  the  country, 
induces  me  to  prefer  the  remustering  into  service  the  volunteers  already  in 
^he  field,  as  they  now  occupy  the  ground  upon  which  the  new  companies 
would  act,  and  no  absence  of  the  continued  protection  of  the  country 
would  occur. 

Besides  this,  the  present  companies  of  rangers  have  become  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  country,  whilst  both  officers  and  men  have  acquired 
a  better  knowledge  of  their  military  duties.  In  justice  to  the  companies 
of  Captains  Ford,  Grumbles,  and  McCown,  with  their  officers,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  their  energy  and  perseverance  in  the 
most  active  scouting  and  pursuit  of  the  savages,  with  a  perfect  obedience 
in  the  execution  of  all  orders^  and  in  connexion  with  a  due  subordina- 
tion of  regular  troops. 

As  but  a  short  time  will  elapse  previous  to  carrying  out  the  views  ex* 
pressed  above,  the  earliest  answer  to  this  communication  which  your  con- 
venience will  allow  will  be  particularly  acceptable  tp  me. 

I  aiB,  with  high  consideration,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  sei* 

vant,  _ 

GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 

r  Brevet  Major  General. 

To  hks  Excellency  P.  H.  Bell, 

Governor  of  TexaSy  Austin. 


\ 
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•p.  S.~I  have  submitted  the  proposition  of  re-entering  the  service  to 
the  captains  of  the  companies,  and ,  so  soon  as  their  decisions  are  received, 

i  will  immediately  advise  vou  on  the  subject.   '  ^    ,,    ^ 

•  G.  M.  B. 


HEADftUARTERS  ElOHTH  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT, 

San  Antonio,  March  7,  1850. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose,  for  the  information  of  the  Hon- 
orable Secretary  of  War,  copies  of  the  several  communications,  in  reference 
to  murder  and  pillage  lately  committed  by  Indians  in  this  departoent, 
fromi  Br«vet  liieutenant  Colonel  Hardee,  2d  dragoons,  (No.  1,)  Brevet 
Major  Scott,  1st  infantry,  (No.  2,)  Captain  King,  1st  infantry,  (No.  3,) 
and  Lieutenant  Hudson,  1st  infantry,  i^No.  4,)  together  with  my  requisi- 
tion  on  the  governor  of  this  State  for  an  additional  company  of  volunteers, 

(No.  5.)  '■  .        , 

You  will  perceive  by  these  reports  that  the  Indians  have  become  more 
dating  and  impudent  in  their  aggressions,  and  that  there  is  a  very  large  ' 
body  of  these  savages  on  the  road  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  small 

towns  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

^Ih'  fact,  the  road  between  this  point  and  Port  Duncan  cannot  be 
travelled  with  safety,  unless  the  public  trains  and  private  parligs  gotig 
through  the  country,  on  their  own  highways,  are  protected  by  strong 

•escorts.  .  •       '  i     j    j      '^' 

This  duty  is  extremely  arduous,  and,  with  the  scouting  ordered,  does 
not  permit  that  proper  security,  whh  the  means  under  my  control.  The 
mounted  force  is  at  present  diminished  by  nearly  one  company  of  dra- 
goons, which  it  was  necessary  to  detach  as  an  escort  to  Brevet  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  McGall,  3d  infantry,  for  El  Paso  del  Norte.  In  a  month, 
two  more  companies  of  mounted  men  will  leave  for  the  protection  of  the 
very  laree  public  train  transporting  subsistence,  quartermaster's,  and  ord- 
nance stores  for  the  3d  infantry  and  the  dragoons  stationed  at  El  Paso 

and  its  neighborhood.  •,  ui    * 

These  duties  take  from  me  three  companies  of  my  most  available  troops. 
In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  with  the  unusually  large  number  of  In- 
dians  thus  early  in  the  season  on  their  murdering  and  plundering  expe- 
ditions, I  have  been  compelled  to  call  on  the  executive  of  this  State  fo^ 
"  an  additional  company  of  mounted  men.  It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret 
to  me  that  I  am  forced  to  increase  this  kind  of  troops,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  I  feel  acute  mortification  in  not  being  able  to  prevent  the  unfortunate 

disasters  which  have  occurred.  .     ,     , 

The  withdrawal  of  any  part  of  the  troops  fi-om  any  particular  location 
or  section  of  the  country  has  been  immediately  followed  by  Indian  attacks, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Major  Bryant,  and  the  stealing  of  horses 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Corpue  Christi,  on  the  transfer  of  McCown  s  com- 
pany of  volunteers  to  Medina,  in  consequence  of  the  murders  of  the  four 
men  near  Castroville;  and  these  late  aggressions  on  the  Leona  road,  I  am 
certain,  have  been  induced  by  the  absence  of  the  dragoons  with  Laeutenant 
Colonel  McCall,  drawn  from  Hardee's  and  Oakes's  companies. 

Immediately  on  receiving  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hardee's  report,  orders 
•were  despatched,  by  expresses,  directing  Captain  Oakes,  with  what  was 


i 


left  of  his  company,  to  reinforce  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hardee;  and  forty 
men  of  McCown's  company  were  moved  from  the  Medina,  to  take  the 
.place  of  Oakes's  detachment,  which  had  left  for  Fort  Inge,  whilst  the  re- 
omainder  of  thfe  company  continued  in  position  near  Castroville. 

The  new  company  I  intend  to  take  post  between  Forts  Inge  and  Dun- 
can, which  will  not  only  be  able  to  protect  the  road,  but  give  greater  se- 

cnritv  to  the  frontier.  ... 

As' I  have  heretofore  stated,  an  increase  of  force  in  this  department  is 
absolutely  required ;  and  we  cannot  expect  peace  on  the  border  until  the 
war  is  carried  to  the  homes  of  these  savages,  or  a  proper  understanding  is 

had  with  them  by  treaty.    '  .  j 

I  am,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  convinced  that  dragoons  or  mounted 
men,  (good  riders,)  are  the  only  troops  capble  of  proper  action  against 
these  Indians,  who  are  well  mounted,  admirable  equestrians,  and  always 
having  with  them  fresh  horses  for  reliefs  or  remounts. 

Th«  motMited  infentry  are  miserable  riders,  more  than  one-half  foreigners,  *  J 
who  probably  never  before  bestrode  a  horse,  utterly  incapable  of  using 
their  arms  when  in  the  saddle,  regardless  of  their  animals,  from  the  want 
of  practice  and  training,  and,  by  bad  riding,  breaking  them  down  long 
before  the  endurance  of  the  horses  under  better  riders  would  have  been 

continued.  ,  ,  ,  „   , 

Captain  Ford's  company  of  volunteers  has  been  posted  at  a» place  called 

Antonio  Viejo,  between  Ringgold  Barracks  and  Loredo,  which  will  pre- 

•vent,  I  hope,  a  recurrence  of  the  late  aggressions  in  their  neighborhoods. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  „„^^^,„ 

'    *''«!  *^        '"  GEORGE  M.  BROOKE, 

Brevet  Major  General. 

Brevet  Major  General  R.  Jones,    . 

Adjutant  General,  Washington. 


Headquarters,  Fort  Inge,  Texas, 

March  3,  1850. 

Major-  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  last  night  a  man  was  brought  in 
•here,  from  Mr.  Aubrey's  train,  dangerously,  and  I  fear  mortally,  wounded. 
The  train  had  reached  Turkey  creek,  en  route  to  El  Paso.  The  man 
wa^  hunting,  and  had  separated  himself  more  Ihan  two  miles  from  h  s 
Companions,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  Indians.  This  accident  is  to 
be  imputed  in  part  to  the  man's  imprudence.  ■ 

This  morning  I  received  information  of  a  still  more  gloomy  character. 
Last  Monday  I  sent  a  party  of  four  dragoons  to  escort  a  merchant  tisam 
iSm  this  p6st  to  Fort  Duncan.  On  their  return.  Lieutenant  Whit.ng 
iSaced  his  ambulance  in  their  charge,  and  in  it  was  a  Mexican  woman, 
&e  wife  of  a  discharged  soldier-the  husband  being  in  the  party,  mounted, 
but  uimrmed.  At  the  water-hole  at  the  Chacon,  this  party  was  ambus- 
•caded  aTaUacked  by  a  party  of  Indians  numbering  from  fifty  to  ninety 
men .  A  part  of  this  force  was  on  foot,  concealed  near  the  water -hole,  and 
Se  other Ipart  mounted.  At  the  first  discharge,  private  Cater  was  shot 
Sro«gh  thrhead  and  killed.  The  mules  being  much  f"ghtened,  and 
'  the  driver  being  unable  to  manage  them,  the  woman  jumped  out  and  ran , 
FUid  ng  it  imi^ssible  to  get  the  ambulance  along,  or  to  defend  them- 
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selves  against  such  overwhelming  odds^  the  four  remaining  men  deserted) 
the  ambulance  and  fled  for  their  Hves.     About  six  miles  from  the  Chacon, r£ 
the  party  nciet  Captain  Merchant,  who  was  escorting  Mr.  Meade  and  hisq 
family  to  Fort  Duncan.     Three  of  the  men  were  retained  by  Captaina 
Merchant,  and  the  fourth,  (private  Phitzeer,)  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
party,  was  sent  forward,  and  arrived  here  this  morning.     This  man  re-^ 
ports  that  the  weekly  express  from  Fort  Duncan  to  this  post  left  an  hour-) 
and  a  half  before  him.     As  this  express,  consisting  of  four  men,  has  not 
reached  here,  and  as  he  saw  nothing  of  it  on  the  way,  it  must  either  have  c 
left  the  road  for  safety,  or  it  has  been  cut  oflf  by  the  Indians.     1  have/ 
deemed  it  fit  to  give  you  the  above  information  by  special  express.     The^ 
facts,  taken  in  connexion  with  recent  events,  show  a  fixed  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  murder  and  destroy  our  soldiers,  citizens,.! 
and  their  property,  whenever  they  can  do  so  with  impunity.     There  is 
unquestionably  a  large  force  of  Indians  between  this  post  and  Eagle  Pass,. 
and  their  spi^s  are  kept  constantly  on  the  alert  to  give  information  of  the 
approach  of  the  whites.     If  the  party  is  large,  and  show  indications  ofv 
pursuit,  they  fly  to  the  mountains,  scatter,  and  elude  detection;  if,  on  the  I 
other  hand,  the  party  be  small,  they  unite  and  attack  it. 

I  shall  go  out  immediately  with  all  my  disposable  force,  including  some 
of  the  infantry,  and  shall  continue  the  pursuit  as  long  as  any  hope  re- 
mains of  overtaking  the  murderers.     The  calls  on  me  for  escorts  are  so 
numerous  that  I  have  been  left  twice  recently  with  only  four  men  of  my^ 
company  for  duty. 

*  *  #  #  m  #  «.# 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,, 

W.  J.  HARDEE, 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  U.  S.  A> 
Major  George  Deas, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General^  San  A?itonioy  Texas. 

P.  S.— The  express  from  Fort  Duncan  has  just  arrived— all  safe. 

W.  J.  H. 


Fort  Duncan,  Texas,  ' 
February  22,  1860.     . 
Sir:  i  have  the  honor  to  inforrh  you  that  one  of  the  escort  to  a  quar- 
termaster's wagon  from  San  Antonio,  private Kellogg,  of  company  • 

E,  8th  regiment  of  infantry,  was  wounded  by  Indians  on  the  morning  of 

the  21st  instant,  about  seventeen  miles  from  this  post,  and  died  last  night. ' 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  J.  M.  SCOTT, 

Brevet  Major  U.  S.  .4.,  commanding. 
Brevet  Majw  George  Deas, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  8th  Military/  Department. 
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r  Headquarters  Battalion  First  Infabttry, 

Fort  Mcintosh,   Texas,  February  28,  1850. 

Sir:     I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  a  party  of  six  Indians  killed  a 

•  'Mexican  on  the  23d  instant,  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  three  miles  below  the 

town.     In  a  very  little  time  Lieut.  Viele  and  eight  men  were  in  the  saddle 
aad  on  the  trail  of  four  Indians  on  foot,  and  followed  it  till  dark,  ^he 

•  next  morning  it  was  again  taken  and  followed  till  12  m.?  when  it  was  en- 
^^irely  lost.     This  officer  continued  in  search  of  the  Indians  without  any 

success  until  the  third  night,  and  then  returned  to  the  post. 

During  the  night  of  the  same  day  (23d)  an  Indian  visited  the  vicinity 
of  our  horse  lot,  but,  failing  in  his  efforts  to  get  any  of  the  public  animals, 
killed^  horse  of  the  quartermaster's  department  with  an  arrow.  The 
*next  noorning  at  7  o'clock,  Lieut.  Hudson,  with  twelve  men,  started  on  the 
trail  of  this  man.  I  immediately  ordered  another  party  to  get  ready  to  go 
in  another  direction,  and  while  the  men  were  saddling  up  I  was  informed 
by  a  citizen  of  the  town  that  Indian  signs  had  again  been  seen  in  that  vi- 
cinity. This  party  was  soon  in  motion,  with  good  guides,  and  they  had 
'no  trouble  in  finding  a  fresh  trail  of  a  few  Indians.  The  two  parties 
joined  in  the  afternoon;  and  what  followed  is  stated  in  the  report  of  Lieut. 
Hudson,  which  I  herewith  enclose.  I  shall  continue  to  keep  out  scouting 
parties  to  give  protection  to  the  Mexicans,  who  are  now  engaged  in  plant- 
ing corn;  but,  if  the  Indians  are  disposed  to  trouble  them,  they  can  do  so 
without  running  much  risk  themselves  by  encamping  on  the  west  side  of 
"the  river.  I  informed  you  some  time  since  that  we  expected  to  have  a  gar- 
»  risen  of  Mexican  troops  opposite,  and  another  forty  miles  above;  but,  as  a 
'great  many  1  of  the  troops  about  Monterey  have  been  sent  to  Victoria  to 
-settle  the  difficulties  in  that  quarter,  they  most  probably  will  not  be  occu- 
"pied  till  their  return. 

About  the  time  of  the  Indian  excitement  on  this  side  of  the  river,  two 
Indians  ran  a  Mexicali  across  the  plaza  in  the  town  opposite,  but  no  injury 
*was  done. 

I  remain,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  H.  KING, 
Captain  1st  Infantry ^  comm^inding. 

Major  George  Deas, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  A. 


Fort  McIntosh,  Loredo,  Texas, 
^.  February  21  y  1850. 

Sir:  Agreeably  to  vour  orders  to  pursue  and  kill,  if  possible,  a  part|^  of 
hostile  Indians  whose  signs  had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  this  post, 
I  started  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  instant,  with  a  Mexican  guide,  and 
a  detachment  of  twelve  men  of  company  ^^G,"  1st  infantry,  and  followed  a 
trail  of  one  (Indian)  on  foot,  proceeding  in  a  northern  direction,  (supposed  to 
be  the  Indian  that  killed  the  horse  the  night  previous  in  the  stable  of  the 
acting  assistant  quartermaster  at  this  post,)  for  about  one  mile,  where  we 
found  he  had  joined  two  oth'ers  who  were  mounted.  After  travelling  in  a 
•meandering bourse,  through  dense  chaparral,  our  trail  was  jomed  at  1 
o'clock  p.  m.  by,  as  nearly  as  we  could  ascertain,  thirteen  more  Indians 
•from  below,  with  another  party  of  twelve  men,  in  charge  of  a  non-com- 
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missioned  officer,  in  their  pursuit.  We  proceeded  together  until  about  5 
o'clock  p.  m.,  having  travelled  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  when  we  dis- 
covered on  an  eminence,  about  a  half  mile  in  advance  of  us,  some  twenty 
oir  thirty  Indians,  mostly  armed  with  guns,  and  mounted  on  fresh  horses, 
apparently  watching  our  movements.  I  approached  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  them,  when  they  fired  upon  us.  I  returned  their  fire,  wounding 
one  of  them  slightly,  when,  upon  a  signal  from  their  chief,  they  fled.  I 
ordered  the  other  party  to  endeavor  to  turn  their  right  and  cut  them  off, 
buty.  they  having  the  advantage  of  ground  and  fresh  horses,  I  found  it  im- 
possible  to  do  so.  I  then  ordered  a  charge,^  and  kept  up  a  running  fire 
for  about  three  miles,  when,  night  coming  on,  they  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape. 

Our  horses  being  much  fatigued  from  a  hard  day's  ride,  (several  of 
them  had  entirely  given  out,  and  one  died  in  a  half  hour  afterwards  of 
exhaustion,)  I  recalled  the  men,  and  returned  towards  the  spot  where 
we  first  met  them,  and  found  our  guides  in  company  with  a  Mexican  boy, 
about  ten  years  old,  who  had  made  his  escape  during  the  melee ^  and 
joined  us  in  our  rear.  He  directed  us  to  the  camping-ground  of  the  In- 
dians, about  five  utiles  off,  where  I  proceeded,  and  remained  for  the  night. 
Prom  the  boy  we  obtained  the  following  information  in  relation  to  his 
capture,  the  strength,  &c.,  of  the  Indians.  He  had  been  taken,  in  com- 
pany with  another  Mexican,  (whom  they  killed  and  scalped,)  about  a  month 
previous,  while  at  Mustanging.  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Loredo. 
He  stated  that  the  Indians  were  about  sixty  strong,  and, belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Tah-wah-co-nees;  that  half  of  them  were  on  a  prpdatory  excur- 
^sion  in  the  lower  country;  and  that  they  had  been  in  this  vicinity  sLx 
weeks,  nuikin^  that  their  headquarters.  The  night  before,  they  had  sent 
a  party  of  three,  with  the  boy  as  their  guide,  to  point  out  the  locality  of 
this  post,  stables,  &c.,  with  the  intention  of  coming  the  night  following 
and  stealing  the  horses  belonging  to  this  command.  After  recomioitring  the  ^ 
camp  and  seeing  no  possible  chance  of  effecting  their  object,  toe  of  them, 
in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  shot  the  horse  mentioned  above. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25thy  I  again  started  on  their  trail,  and  followed 
them  until  abouthalf-past4o'clockp.  m.,  when,  finding  that  they  were  aban. 
doning  their  loose  horses  and  superfluous  traps,  such  as  gun-covers,  moc- 
casins, saddles,  and  one  scalp,  (supposed  to  be  Mexican,)  and  scattering 
towards  their  homes  in  the  north,  and  being  short  of  rations,  I  concluded 
to  give  up  the  pursuit  and  return  to  this  post,  where  I  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th,  after  an  absence  of  three  days. 

Respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  HUDSON, 

it  Second  Lieutenant  First  htfantry. 

To  Captain  John  H.  King, 

First  Infantry.  • 


Headquarters  Eighth  Department, 

San  Antanioy  March  6,  1850. 
Governor:    Having  been  authorized  by  the  President  of  tlie  United' 
States  to  call  on  the  executive  of  this  State  (in  the  event  of  its  necessity — 
aad  an  increased  necessity  appearing  to  me  now  to  exist)  for  such  force  of 
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mounted  men  as  Fiuay  deem  proper,  I  now  make  on  your  excellency  a 
requisition  for  one  co*!npany  of  mounted  men,  in  addition  to  the  three  now 
in  service,  to  ser\^e  for  the  period  of  six  months,  unless  sooner  discharged 
by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  strength  of  the  com- 
pany will  be — one  captain,  one  first  lieutenant,  one  second  lieutenant, 
four  sergeants,  four  corporals,  two  musicians,  two  farriers,  two  black- 
smiths, and  sixty-four  privates,  and  to  be  placed  under  my  orders. 

EJach  man  will  be  required  to  furnish  his  own  horse,  saddle  and  bridle, 
.halter  and  ^'  lariat,"  when  he  will  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  with 
a  percussion  rifle  and  pistol  and  ammunition,  and  the  proper  department 
will  be  instmcted  regarding  the  supplies  for  the  company.  Your  excel- 
lencv.  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that  ther^  is  at  present  no  money  in  the  treasury 
fox  the  payment  of  volunteers,  but,  from  assurances  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  I  feel  confident  that  an  early  appropriation 
to  that  effect  will  be  made  by  Congress. 

An  officer  of  the  army  will  be  designated  to  muster  this  company  into 
service,  and  will  be  instructed  to  inspect  closely  each  man  and  horse,  and 
to  reject  both,  or  either,  unless  they  appear  sufficiently  strong  and  capable 
of  bearing  the  arduous  duties  and  fatigues  of  an  Indian  campaign.       ^ 

The  mustering  officer  will  attend  at  such  point  as  your  excellency  my 
deem  most  convenient.  ^ 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  your  excellency's  most 

obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 
Brevet  Major  General. 

His  Excellency  P.  H.  Bell, 

Governor  of  Texas y  Austin. 


Headquartrrs  Eighth  Department, 
^  San  Aiitonioj  March  17,  1850. 

f'V  General:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  Brevet  Lieu- 
tenant  Colonel  Hardee's  report  of  his  expedition  in  pursuit  of  a  party  of 
hostile  Indians,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed  by 
Colonel  Maldonado,  of  the  Mexican  army,  to  Brevet  Major  Scott,  com- 
manding a^t  Fort  Duncan,  in  reference  to^the  same  subject. 

Captain'Oakes  has  not  yet  returned.  ^ 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

..  V  GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 

Brevet  Major  General  U-  S.  A » 

Brevet  Major  General  R.  Jones, 

Adjutant  General ,  Washington ^  D.  C. 


Headciuarters,  Fort  Inge,  Texas, 
;    .  March  13,  1850.,^ 

•     Major:   I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  return  to  this  post  yesterday 

'afternoon,  after  an  unsuccessful  scout  of  ten  days.     I  took  up  the  trail  ofthe 

Indians  at  the  Chacon,  and  followed  it  until  they  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 

'  about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  Presidio  crossing.    I  endeavored  to 
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command,  but  it  was  so  frail  I  wa7«?J^  .  ?  ^  ^'""^^*^  "'^^"«  ^^  my 
coursed  uptheriveTXpin^to  fin?/S  K^  ^T'  °"  ^t.     I  then 

to  Fort  Duncan      On  mv^'JHiLi  .h        t'    "*'  ^'"''^^  ^o  do  so,  I  pushed  on 

tlie  commaSg  office7at  Pr?sMfoTh//f\"!f'!,^-^'^J'^^'^«"  '«  ^"fo™ 
Mexico;  he  did  !o  hnmediateir-^^  ^^u   ^"'''"  ^he  Indians  into 

from  Presidio  to  tekeZ  the  Si  ^^"H^^^^^^  "'^v.'  t  ^.^"^  was  despatched 
the  reply  of  Col  MaWonaHo  hi  m  ^  '"^  ^^^  ^"**'^"''  '  «"«los«  y«« 
Grande/  C^tain  Oakes  A.t  ■^'"''^l"  commander  of  the  upper  Rio 
of  March  6,?nd  I  St  on  the  Sd^""'?  "*!,'  ^'^"i^^?  ^^'^  «"  ^^e  evening 

Respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

_  W.J.  HARDEE, 

or  George  D,..=  ^'"^^^  ^^-e^^man/  afe«e/  U.  S:  A. 


10   ^^^^^^^ 


Sub-inspector  de  las    ^ 

COLONIAS    DE    OriENTE.3 

A  .  Villa  de  Guerrero,  Marza  10  de  I8^f> 

he Vm^^rr Trov^^eS  Zl  Ve*  ^^  ^'"^  'T^  «"  ^  ^^^  ^«  ^X-^ 
Indios  que  pas&rSn  el  S  aEa  o  d^e  iSatfrp'^''*,'  ?T  -P^^^^  «  '<>« 
perseguidos^hasta  alii,  por  e?  TeTen  cS  ^HaTdet^  DoTa' 7"^^ 
mas  espresivas  grac  as  por  la  onnrtuniA^H  aIu  "f!«ee-  Uoy  a  V.  S.  las 
completa  reciprfcidad  £oJ  mi  S  ^f  f  ""^  '°'^'  asegurandole  una 
habiLtes  dehfronterrde  do?  acinn  f  '  '— "'"  '^'^  i'nportante  4  los 
repetiime  su  servidor  atento.  ^°' "^"^^"'^^  ^"^'S^sj  7  tengo  el  honor  de 

Al  Senor  Major  J.  M.  Scott,        ^^^^  ^^^^^l^  MALDONADO. 

Gomandante  del  Puerte'ounoan,  Texas. 
^rue  copy. 


GEO.  l^F^k^,  Assistmit  Adjutant  GettercU. 


[Translation.] 
T„  ,.  ^^"^^  OP  Cli'ERRERo,  3/arcA  10,1850 

interior,  and  who  were  pursued  -^-tlr  Jtlu  .  ^?*^"?"  (Presidio)  into  the 
Hardee:  I  thanry'/roTt'cordl  l"  't  Tif  iluSr "'"^  ';t'T^ 
assurance  of  a  complete  reciprocity  on  iy%n\n  .'^^^^t^^^^J^. 
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the   inhabitants  of  the  frontier  of  two  friendly  nations;  and  I  have  ike 

honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

^  JUAN  MANUEL  MALDONADO, 

Sub  inspector  of  the  Eastern  Colonies 

To  Major  J.  M.  Scott, 

Cmnmanding  Fort  Du?ican,  Texas. 


A  free  translation. 


GEO.  DEAS,  Assisla?it  Af^utaiU  General. 


Headquarters  EicnTii  Departtvient, 

San  Antonioy  April  18,  1859, 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  cc^py  of  a  letter  from 
Captain  Khig,  first  infantry,  commanding  Fort  Mcintosh,  detailing  an 
affiiir  whicli  took  place  between  our  troop  and  a  party  of  Indians,  near 
Laud's,  on  the  7th  instant,  in  which  one  soldier  was  kilied,  and  Lieu- 
tenant  Hudson  and  a  sergeant  badly  wounded. 
I  am,  verv  respectful! V;  your  obedient  servant, 

'    ^       ^  '^  GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 

Brevet  Major  (Jettcral. 

Brevet  Major  General  R.  Jones, 

Adjulant  Gcneraly  Washington ^  D.  C. 


HE\DaUARTERS  B  ATT  A  LION  FiRT  LvfAXTRV, 

Fort  Mcintosh,  TexaSy  April  10,  185©. 

M^jor:  In  my  last  letter  I  reported  tliat  Lieutenant  Hudson,  with  a 
party  from  '^  G  "  company,  had  gone  out  to  give  chase  to  a  few  Indians 
who  had  stolen  animals  from  tw^o  ranches  eighteen  miles  below.     This 
party  got  to  the  Nue.^es  on  the  second  day,  and  found  five  Indians  en- 
camped on  the  opposite  side,  who  immediately  disappeared,  leaving  every- 
thing^ behind  them,  except  two  horses.     A  few  Mexicans  and  tv/o  sol- 
diers'then  crossed  the  river  bv  swimming,  and  drove  the  animals  (about 
thirty)  to  this  side.     The  next  day  Lieutenant  H.  commenced  his  march, 
homeward  by  a  circuitous  route,  and,  on  the  fourth  day  out  from  the  post^ 
7th  of  the  month,)  met  another  party  of  fifteen  Indians,  who  commenced 
running  at  the  first  sight  of  the  troops.     'IMiis  officer  gave  the  command 
to  gallop,  and  took  the  lead  at  full  speed.     The  Indians  retreated  to  a 
chaparral  thicket,  and,  as  Lieutenant  H.  and  three  or  four  of  his  men  rode 
np,  diey  iired  at  them  with  rifles  and  arrows.     Private  M.  Leahy  was 
killed,  but  not  till  after  he  had  fired  at  his  Indian.     Lieutenant  H.  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  leg,  and  Sergeant  Ling  a  very  sM3vere  one  in  t|n3 
chest.     O'Donnell  and  Surbey  were  slightly  wounded.     Lieutenant   II. 
then  dashed  up  to  an  Indian  who  was  on  foot,  and  fired  at  him  three 
times,  and  two  balls,  he  thinks,  took  effect.     He  now  dismounted  trotn 
his  horse,  as  he  found  him  diflicult  to  manage,  to  make  an  attaok  uj^a 
awother  Indian;  l^ut  he  had  hardly  got  to  the  ground  before  tins  one  and 
three  others  rushed  upon  him  and  shot  him  with  three  arrows.     Lieutea- 
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command,  but  1  wi  so  Sail  I  wl  «L^  i  T*  *'  '""'"«'  """'"^  ^'  '"y 

'from  P^sidio  to  mke  uTtheSan/rnn^^  "'^^u  r  ^.^">^  ^^^  despatched 
the  reply  of  Col  MaWon«Ho  ^  m  P"''"^  ^^^  ^"'*'^"«-  '  «"«»ose  you 
Grande      C^r^tuL  n  .      j^^°'  *^?  Mexican  commander  of  the  upper  Rio 

of  £ch  t'Ti  St':n'thV3]^"?rd^  'r^rs  ^^^  ^-^  *"'^^-?"^ 

of  the  Nueces,  he  found  a  hea^'t  Jl  lnT''^  "i^''  ^'^  '^^  ^'*^«^  «i<l« 

when  last  hewd  from  he  was  fX^^^LIt     h^'k- ^"^'"^  ^  *^^  '^°#'  «nd 

shall  direct  him  toToceeJat  onc7  n^P    ,  ?^  ^^  "^^""V  ^  *i«To8t,  I 

.  his  services.  ^  ^  ^  ^**"  Lmcoln,  as  I  shall  not  require 

Respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

_  W.J.HARDEE, 

iifiajot  George  Deas,  *'  Lieutenant  Colonel  U.  S,  A. 

"^       Assistant  At^ta'ant  General,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


.     ( 


Sub-inspector  de  las    ) 

COLONIAS    DE    OhIENTE.J 

4  .  Villa  de  Guerrero,  Marza  10  de  18/;fl 

he^tord^s^ov&Ul^  z.\t "  ^'"^  'r/ «"  -  -*^  ^«  «y-> 

Indios  que  pas  Jn  e  Bmvo  aSa  o  SvlhLfTv^  t'  1""^  P^^f  ^^^  ^  '^« 
peraeguidosUta  alli,  por  If  Telenr  SS  fet^  Dra'V"?^ 

S^^pSl^c^rfS  ^J  t^r  t^t^^  -t^:!-asSrnd^.f  „^"a 
habitentes  dela  fronted  de  do?  n^;,..  •^''^''''''  ^'^  importante  4  los 

repetiHne  su  servidor  at^nto.  **"' """^°"«^  amigas;  y  tengo  el  honor  de 

Al  Senor  Major  J.  M.  Scott,        ^^^^  MANUEL  MALDONADO.- 
^        Comandante  del  Puerte'£hima7i,  Texas. 
^rue  copy. 


GEO.  1>B AS,  Assistant  Adjutant  Getieral. 


[Translation.] 

T  ^*TY  OP  Guerrero,  JifercA  10  18«irt 

In  consequence  of  the  information  recpivpH  frnn.  /      •       '"'^'^"• 

yesterday,  I  have- taken  measnrrrJ!«^7        °"^  ^"'^  '"  y^""*  "^te  of 

L  Indians  who  So:Li^TJ:zLT:iuT^'}''r''''^^^ 

interior,  and  who  were  Dnrsnprln«  for, o/uT  ^?'^"f"  (Presidio)  into  the 
.-ura„ceof.comp,e.e  «ciproci.y  on  m^ '^aVl^a Sf  ""^I^^Xtt 
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the   inhabitants  of  ihe  frontier  of  two  friendly  nations;  and  I  have  tka 
honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

JUAN  MANUEL  MALDONADO, 
Sub  inspector  of  the  Eastern  Colonies 

To  Major  J.  M.  Scott, 

Co^mmajiding  Fort  Duncan,  Texas. 


A  free  translation. 


GEO.  DEAS,  Assistant  Af^'utant  General. 


•  

Headquarters  EicnTii  Departivient, 

San  Atttofiioy  April  18,  185#, 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Captain  King,  first  infantry,  commanding  Fort  Mcintosh,  detailmg  an 
affair  which  took  place  between  our  troop  and  a  party  of  Indians,  near 
Laud's,  on  the  7th  instant,  in  which  one  soldier  was  kiljed,  and  Ueu- 
tenant  Hudson  and  a  sergeant  badly  wounded. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^    ^^    BROOKE 

Brevet  Major  G&tfaral, 

Brevet  Major  General  R.  Jones, 

Adjutant  General^  WaskingtoVy  D.  C. 


HEADaUARTERS  BaTTALION  FiR  T  InPAXTRY, 

Port  Mcintosh  y  Texas ^  April  10,  185#. 

Major:  In  my  last  letter  I  reported  that  Lieutenant  Hudson,  with  a 
party  from  '^  G  "  company,  had  gone  out  to  give  chase  to  a  few  Indians 
who  had  stolen  animals  from  two  ranchos  eighteen  miles  below.     This 
party  got  to  the  Nueces  on  the  second  day,  and  found  five  Indians  en- 
camped on  the  opposite  side,  who  immediately  disappeared,  leaving  every- 
thm<:^  beliind  them,  except  two  horses.     A  few  Mexicans  and  two  *  sol- 
diers'then  crossed  the  river  by  swimming,  and  drove  the  animals  (about 
thirty)  to  this  side.     Tiie  next  day  Lieutenant  H.  commenced  his  niarch 
homeward  by  a  circuitous  route,  and,  on  the  fourth  day  out  from  the  post, 
7th  of  the  month,)  met  another  party  of  fifteen  Indians,  who  commenced 
running  at  the  first  sight  of  the  troops.     'Iliis  officer  gave  the  command 
to  gallop,  and  took  the  lead  at  full  speed.     The  Indians  retreated  to  a 
chaparral  thicket,  and,  as  Lieutenant  H.  and  three  or  four  of  his  men  rod« 
np,  diey  fired  at  them  with  rifles  and  arrows.     Private  M.  Leahy  was 
Ivillod,  i3Ut  not  till  after  he  had  fired  at  his  Indian.     Lieutenant  H.  re- 
""ceived  a  wound  in  the  leg,  and  Sergeant  Ling  a  very  severe  one  in  the 
ehest.     O'Donnell  and  Surbey  were  slightly  wounded.     Lieutenant  H. 
then  dashed  up  to  an  Indian  who  was  on  foot,  and  fired  at  him  three 
times,  and  two  balls,  he  thinks,  took  effect.     He  nowdismountod  from 
his  horse,  as  he  found  him  diflicuU  to  manage,  to  make  an  attack  ui>ott 
another  Indian;  ^ut  he  had  hardly  got  to  the  ground  before  this  one  and 
three  others  rushed  upon  him  and  shot  him  with  three  arrows.     Lieutea- 
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ant  H.  cut  the  string  of  one  bow,  and  caught  a  second  man  by  the  throat 
and  gave  him  two  cuts  over  the  face  with  his  sabre:  he  was,  however, 
too  weak  to  do  him  much  injury.  About  this  time  the  rear  men  came 
up,  and  the  Indians  commenced  running,  the  soldiers  following  them; 
but  as  Lieutenant  H.  and  his  only  non-commissioned  officer  were  too 
severely  wounded  to  continue  the  fight,  the  men  were  recalled. 

F|j)m  what  I  can  learn,  three  or  four  Indians  must  have  been  badly 
wounded.  Two  or  three  rifles,  three  horses,  the  shddle  and  saddle-bags 
belonging  to  the  Corpus  Christi  mail-rider,  with  a  few  of  the  letters  and 
papers,  were  taken  from  this  party.  Lieutenant  H.  lost  his  horse  and  six- 
shooter,  and  three  of  the  company  horses  also  made  their  escape.  The 
party  returned  to  water,  and  an  express  was  sent  to  me  that  I  might  be 
informed  of  their  condition.  Assistant  Surgeon  Perin  immediately  left 
with  an  ambulance  and  wagon  to  go  to  their  assistance,  and  found  their 
camp  the  next  morning. 

These  were  the  Indians  Lieutenants  Viele  and  Holabird  had  been  sent 
to  follow;  but  as  they  scattered  at  every  hill,  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  trail.  This  party,  however,  arrived  at  Lieutenant  H.'s  camp 
the  next  morning,  being  one  day  behind  the  Indians.  Lieutenant  Hud- 
son has  four  wounds;  two  of  them  make  his  recovery  very  dfMbfful.  The 
general  is  aware  of  my  anxiety  to  have  the  mounted  men  under  my  com- 
mand furnished  with  six-shooters,  and  I  hope  he  will  consent  to  equip  *a 
few  of  them  (if  not  all)  with  this  arm.  All  of  the  animals  (except  three 
or  four)  have  been  claimed  by  the  citizens,  and  turned  over  to  them. 
Lieutenant  Viele  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  New  York,  and  1  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  apply  to  you  for  an  additional  officer,  as  it  will  ba  very  difficult 
for  Lieutenant  Holabird  to  command  the  mounted  company  and  perform 
the  duties  of  acting  assistant  quartermaster  and  acting  assistant  commis- 
sary of  subsistence. 

I  send  enclosed  the  requisition  of  Lieutenant  Viele  for  additional  horses 
ito  cover  deficiencies. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  H.  KING, 
Captain  1st  Infantry,  commanding, 

Hajor  George  Deas, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

P.  S. — It  is  almost  impossible  for  Lieutenant  H.  to  recover,  as  the  ar- 
row-heal is  buried  in  his  chest;  and  the  wound  in  his  side  is  also  very 
dangerous.    He  was  mounted  on  my  horse,  and  had  my  six-shooter. 


Headquarters  Eighth  Department, 

San  Antonio y  May  29,  1850. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  general-in-chief,  dated  the  28th  inst.,  with  its  enclosures,  numbered 
from  1  to  4,  in  reference  to  our  Indian  relations  within  this  department. 
%I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 
Brevet  Mijor  GmercU. 
Brevet  Major  General  R.  Jones, 

Adjutant  G^ncral^  Washington^  D.  C 
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Headquarters  Eighth  Military  Department, 

San  Antonio y  May  28,  1850. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  copies  of  reports  lately  received 
at  these  headquarters,  numbered  from  1  to  4,  inclusive,  from  Captain 
Ford,  volunteers,  and  Captain  King  and  Lieutenant  Holabird,  first  infant- 
ry, in  relation  to  scoirls  and  the  general  appearance  of  Indian  hostilities. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  Indian  parties  are  becoming  more  frequent 
and  in  increased  strength.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  this  whgle  frontier. 
It  is  impossible  to  bring  these  deluded  people  to  a  sense  of  their  weakness, 
compared  with  the  power  of  the  United  States,  unless  by  severe  chas- 
tisement, and  v/hich  cannot  be  effected  without  carrying  the  war  into 
their  homes  and  fastnesses;  and  for  the  same  reasons  we  are  unable  to 
comply  with  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  guarantying  pro- 
tection from  Indian  attack  and  depredation. 

The  force  in  this  country  is  inadequate  to  a  general  war  promising  suc- 
cess; depots  and  posts  would  have  to  be  advanced,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  you  would  bo  compelled  to  keep  up  the  present  chain  of  posts  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  into  our  rear — exposing  the  present  frontier 
settlements  to  Indian  massacre  and  destruction.  We  are  certainly  a  na- 
tion powerful  enough — possessing  a  complete  superiority  in  point  of  num- 
bers and  all  necessary  supplies.  To  place  ourselves  on  an  equality  with 
these  people,  whilst  we  have  such  advantages,  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  a  good  policy,  when  we  look  at  the  great  number  of  valuable  lives, 
both  in  the  settlements  and  in  the  army,  which  are  risked  and  jeoparded 
by  a  want  of  means  to  force  in  every  event  perfect  success.  The  preda- 
tory war  now  going  on  will  be  continued  forever,  unless  we  exercise  the 
strength  we  possess  to  put  it  down  at  once.  I  presume  the  delay  in  taking 
tlie  proper  steps  to  effect  this  most  desirable  object  may  be  traced  to  the 
desire  of  the  government  of  effecting  some  agreement  with  the  State  of 
Texas  regarding  a  proper  bonndary,  and  placing  these  Indian  tribes  ou 
the  same  footing  as  those  to  the  north  and  northwest,  now  under  the  pro- 
tection and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  Allow  even  this  to  be 
effected,  it  will  be  a  long  period  before  it  can  be  completed,  and  then 
probably  not  as  to  Mexico.     In  the  latter  case,  the  number  of  posts  must 

be  increased  on  the  Rio  Grande.     There  should  be  strong at  a 

point  on  this  river  in  the  great  bend  opposite  San  Carlos,  which  is  the 
key  to  the  country  called  on  Disturnell's  map  -^Bolsonde  Mapimi.'^  In- 
dians passing  at  this  place  go  to  Chihuahua,  Monclova,  Paras,  and  Duran- 
fo — laying  the  whole  country  waste.  Another  point  is  the  Presidio  del 
Torte,  equally  important.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  precise  disposition 
which  is  intended  to  be  made  of  the  troops  ordered  from  the  7th  to  this 
department — whether  to  establish  new  posts  on  the  Rio  Grande  or  to  pur- 
sue the  Indians  to  their  villages  who  are  depredating  on  the  American 
settlements  on  the  frontier  extending  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Red 
river. 

In  the  event  of  a  boundary  being  established  for  the  Comanches  and 
other  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  borders  of  Texas,  I  have  no  idea  such  a 
line  will  be  respected,  unless  these  Indians  are  subsidized,  receiving  an- 
nuities as  the  northern  tribes;  because  they  actually  have  not  the  means 
of  subsistence;  imless  they  follow  the  mustangs — wild  droves  of  horses — 
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which  are  to  them  what  the  buffalo  is  to  the  Blackfect,  Crows,  and  Paw- 
nees. If  we  succeed  in  keeping  them  from  stealing  and  phnidering  on 
our  own  soil,  they  will  be  necessarily  forced  into  Mexico.  Until  they 
become  in  some  measure  agriculturists,  it  cannot  be  expected  they  will 
depart  from  their  old  habits.  We  must  give  them  annuities,  establish 
among  them  farmers  and  blacksmiths,  or  exterminate  them  by  force. 
Iremaiu,  general,  with  high  respect, your  most  obedient  seivant, 
'^  GEORGE  M.  BROOKE, 

Brevet  Major  General. 

Major  General  W.  Scott, 

Coinmander-iU' chief ,  New  York. 
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True  copy. 


Headqujirters  Eighth  Military  Department, 

San  ArUoniOy  May  28,  I860; 

GEO.  DEAS, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


f 


Fort  Merrill,  May  21,  1850; 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  order  from 
Major  General  Brooke,  directing  me  to  take  position  in  rear  of  Lored(> 
with  one-half  of  my  command.     Previous  to  that  time,  I  had  placed  a 
detachment  of   twenty-nine  in  readiness  to  move  in   the  directi^on  of 
Loredo,  make  a  reconnaissance  in  the  country  between  the  flio  Grande 
and  the  Nueces,  and  proceed  to  Fort  Merrill  to  draw  pistols.  On  the  7th  iri- 
stant  I  made  a  forward  movement  from  Loredo  parallel   with   the  Ria 
Grande,  up  that  stream  35  miles;  I  then  turned  to  the  right.     On  the 
10th,  my  guide  discovered  fresh  Indian  signs.   The  command  was  halted, 
and  the  country  scoured  in  every  direction  by  small  parties,  with  orders 
to  report  the  presence  of  any  party  of  Indians  they  might  meet  witli  too 
large  for  them  to  engage.  The  Indian  camp  was  found :  from  the  indications, 
they  were  a  small  hunting  party,  which  had  seen  us,  and   scattered  to 
avoid  pursuit.     On  the  morning  of  the   10th,   I  directed  Lieutenant 
Walker,  with  ten  men,  to  return  to  Loredo,  by  way  of  a  large  water-hole, 
ealled  the  Pato, lying  15  miles  below  the  San  Antonio  road.     The  object 
was  to  deceive  the  Indians  into  the  belief  that  the  whole  command  had 
returned ;  to  place  Lieutenant  Walker  in  the  rear  of  any  party  going  up^ 
while  I  was  in  front  of  them,  with  a  fine  opportunity  to  head  otf  and  sur- 
prise them.     On  the  nth  I  encamped  near  the  Nueces,  on  the  Arroyd 
San  Boque;  remained  in  camp  on  the  12th,  and  sent  small  parties  of  re- 
•onnaissance.     Breaking  up  camp  on  the  13th,  and  moving  a  little  south 
of  east,  at  noon  I  came  upon  a  large  trail,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
a  regular  Indian  thoroughfare.     Its  general  course  is  north  of  west.     A 
party  of  Indians  had  passed  along  it  late  on  the  preceding  evening.     1 
directed  my  advance  guard  to  move  silendy  and  cautiously  about  400 
yards  in  advance  of  the  command.    After  marching  five  miles,  the  Nueces 
was  reached;  the  neighing  of  horses  was  heard;  1  ordered  twelve  n^m 
to  dismount,  and  move  through  the  chaparral  to  the  right  in  the  direction 
of  the  crossing.     With  the  remaining  seven  I  marched  to  ttie  left.     I 
found  the  Indians  had  crossed.    The  pack  mules  were  placed  in  a  bend, 
in  charge  of  a  guard.    The  wmmwid  passed  the  river  by  swimmiuf^ 
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and  was  on  tlie  trail  at  a  brisk  gallop  within  twenty  minutes  after  reaching 
the  west  bank.     Eight  miles  from  the  crossing,  I  discovered  the  Indians 
just  as  they  were  turning  the  crest  of  a  liill.     By  dashing  forward  with 
four  men,  I   induced   them  to  think  our  party  was   small.     The  chief 
ordered  them  to  stand  and  fight.     By  the  time  they  had  formed  their  line, 
my  men  had  come  up  and  commenced  firing.     I  directed  them  not  all  to 
discharge  their  pieces  at  once,  as  the  Indians  evidently  intended  to  draw 
our  fire  and   then  charge  us.     A  ball  struck  the  chief  on   the  arm;  he 
wheeled  his  horse.     I  then  saw  there  was  no  chance  to   get  a  standing 
fight,  and  ordered  a  charge.     The  command  was  obeyed  promptly  and 
eagerly.     The  Indians  fled  yelling;  the  men  followed   shouting.     Our 
balls  soon  bogan  to  tell,  and  the  yell  sunk  into  a  moan.     The  chief  was 
a  brave  fellow,  and  endeavored  to  halt  his  warriors:  they  were  too  closely 
pressed  to  make  a  stand.     At  intervals  they  would  lialt  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  let  fly  a  volley  of  arrows.     After  running  upwards  of  three 
miles,  the  Indians  made  a  chaparral;  my  horses  were  quite  fatigued,  and 
1  saw  no  method  of  effecting  anything  further,  and  ordered  a  halt.     The 
Indians  were  fifteen  in  number.     I  had  sixteen  men  engaged.     The  loss 
of  the  Indians  was  eight  killed  and  wounded.     But  one  of  the  dead  was 
left  on  the  field;  the  others  were  packed  oflT,  as  is  their  custom.     Four 
others  died  very  shortly  after  the  skirmish,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  they  re- 
ceived mortal  wounds:'  threw  away  shields,  cow-tails,  whistles,  and  other 
articles  they  are  never  known  to  part  with  while  there  is  any  hope  of 
living.     Of  my  command,  private  David   Steele   was    Avounded  very 
slightly.     My  horse  received  a  wound  from  a  poisoned  arrow,  of  which 
he  died  in  three  days.     I  regret  very  much  that  my  men  had  not  beeri 
able  to  draw  their  pistols  beforS  this  engagement;  with  the  advantage  of 
a  pistol,  in  addition  to  the  Mississippi  rifle,  I  do  not  think  a  single  Indian 
would  have  escaped.     In  a  running  fight  with  the  rifle  alone,  it  is  very 
hard,  almost  impossible,  to  keep  within  gunshot  of  the  enemy,  because 
of  the  time  lost  in  holding  up  to  load.     Three  of  the  Indians  had  on 
Mex;ican  hats;  one  was  taken  and  recognised  as  belonging  to  a  Mexican 
who  was  killed  about  the  5th  or  6th  instant,  15  miles   below   Loredo. 
The  party  consisted  of  Comanches,  commanded  by  a  l^rother  of  the  late 
chief  Santa  Anna.     These  particulars  I  derived  from  Roque.     The  In- 
dians lost  eleven  Mexican  horses  and  one  mule,  which  are  in  camp,  sub- 
ject  to  the  order  of  Maior  General  Brooke,  though,  I  presume,  the  most 
of  them  will  be  claimed  by  Mexicans,  citizens   of  Texas.     Late   in  the 
evening,  I  crossed  the  Nueces  and  encamped  near  the  crossing,  with  the 
intention  of  intercepting  any  other  party  of  Indians  that  might  be  pass- 
ing.     I  should  have  completely  succeeded  in  this,  but  for  an  unfortunate 
accident— t1ie  breaking  loose  of  two  horses  after  daylight  on  the  morning 
•  of  the  14th.     They  followed  the  trail  back,  and,  when  something  over  a 
mile  from  camp,  were  discovered  by  a  party  of  nine  Indians.     So  soon  as 
the  Indians  ascertained  the  horses  were  American,  they  left  at  full  speed. 
In  a  short  v/hile  I  was  in  pursuit  with  twelve  men.     They  used  every 
artifice  to  elude  us;  however,  all  their  devious  windings  could   not  de- 
ceive   Roque,  who  hung  on   the  trail  from  U  to  4  o'clock— a  great  part 
of  the  time  at  full  gallop.     I  found  my  horses  laihng  fast,  and  drew  oil, 
.satisfied  I  could  not  come  up  with  them  without  a  relay  of  horses. 

I  found  it  necessary  to  use  great  circumspection  to  avoid  surprise,  ana 
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tokeepmy  horses  from  being  stolen.  I  make  my  encampments  m  the 
form  of  a  circle— the  men  sleeping  outside  the  horses.  ,  „  ,  t 
My  men  have  behaved  throughout  the  scout  orderly  and  gallantly.  I 
recommend  Roque  to  your  favorable  notice  as  a  gogd  guide  and  a  braver 
Indian -fighter.     My  pistols  are  here,  but  no  cartridges. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant,  

JOHN  S.  FORD, 

Captain,  commanding  company  Texas  Mounted  Volunteers. 

Major  George  Deas, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  8th  Militarij  Department, 

San  Antonio^  Texas. 


[For  the  information  of  the  Adjutant  General.— Extraot.] 


Fort  Merrill,  May  21,  1850. 

Major:  #♦♦##♦* 

I  have  directed  that  a  bow  and  arrows  taken  be  given  to  General  Brooke*. 
The  arrows  are  poisoned— the  poison  of  two  kinds,  animal  (rattlesnake) 
and  vegetable;  that  of  the  snake  is  beneath  the  wood,  upon  the  spike 
where  it  is  received  into  the  split  of  the  arrow:  the  vegetable  is  upon  the 
integuments  which  are  used  to  hold  the  spike  to  its  place.  A  bluish  tinge 
is  discoverable.     These  arrows  are  never  used  except  in  war;  they  are 

unfit  to  kill  game.  .        ,        j     . 

Roque*  is  of  opinion  the  Indians  will  be*down  in  large  numbers  during 
the  succeeding  full  moon.  I  shall  endeavor  to  meet  them.  Ishallremam 
here  four  days,  to  recruit  my  horses— also,  to  purchase  one  for  rnyself— 
and  then  move  for  San  Antonio  Viejo.  If  the  Indians  have  aheady  come 
down,  I  shall  cross  their  trails.  Should  I  not  be  able  to  fall  upon  thena 
below,  I  shall  make  a  three-weeks  campaign  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Co- 
manchet  crossing.  Keep  pickets  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  so  as  to  cut 
off  any  party  going  either  way. 

Respectfully,  yours^  _ 

^  JOHN  S.  FORD. 

To  Major  George  Deas, 

San  Antonio  J  Texas, 


True  copy. 


Headquarters  Eighth  Military  Department, 

San  Antonioj  May  26,  1868, 

I 

GEO.  DEAS, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


•  A  guide  who  has  lived  Borae  time  with  the  GomaachcB — a  priac^ner. 
t  Above  Lonaas  Blaacas,  Nucees  river. 
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[For  tke  information  of  the  Adjutant  General.] 


[1] 


Headquarters  Battalion  First  Infantry, 

Fort  Mcintosh,  Texas,  May  16;  1850. 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  enclose  a  report  of  a  scout  made 
from  the  post  towards  the  Nueces  by  Brevet  2d  Lieutenant  S.  B.  Hola- 

bird,  1st  infantry.  ,      -. ,       tt* 

Captain  Ford  arrived  here  on  the  4th,  and  left  on  the  7th.  He  went 
above  the  San  Antonio  road,  intending  to  cross  the  Nueces,  and  pass  down 
between  the  latter  river  and  the  Frio  to  Fort  Merrill,  where  lie  was  to 
procure  pistols  for  his  company  and  then  cross  to  his  station,  on  the  Ring- 
gold road.  When  a  few  days  out  from  here,  he  detached  a  lieutenant  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  men  to  take  a  different  direction.  The  day  they  parted 
the  lieutenant's  party  struck  a  fresh  trail,  and  by  hard  riding  succeeded 
in  getting  in  sight  of  two  of  the  Indians,  but  were  not  able  to  overtake 
them.  On  the  10th  a  party  of  Indians  killed  a  Mexican  just  out  of  town, 
(Loredo.)  A  sergeant  and  thirteen  men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  but  were 
not  able  to  overtake  them.  The  Indians  passed  immediately  up  the  river, 
and  some  of  them  crossed  it  and  wounded  a  Mexican  on  the  other  side. 
A  respectable  Mexican  stated  that  he  counted  forty  five  Indians.  The 
Mexican  troops  have  been  out  three  days,  on  the  other  side,  but  without 

success. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'      ^         ^^  ,  JNO.  H.  king. 

Captain  1st  Infantry. 

Brevet  Major  George  DeaSj 

Ass't  Adft  General  ^th  Dep't,  San  ArUonio. 

P.  S.  10  a.  m..  May  17.— I  am  just  informed  that  eight  Indians  were 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  town  last  night,  and  within  fifty  yards 
of  Lieutenant  Walker's*  camp.  This  officer  will  leave  in  an  hour,  with 
six  of  his  men  and  the  same  number  from  this  camp,  to  follow  them.  1 
am  obliged  to  take  the  three  horses  from  the  quartermaster  s  department^ 
to  enable  me  to  mount  the  six  men.  j    H    X 


True  copy. 


Headquarters  Eighth  Military  Department, 

San  Antonio,  May  26,  185Q* 

GEO.  DEAS, 
Assistant  Adjutant  Generals 


[For  the  iaformalion  of  the  Adjutant  General.] 

Fort  McIntosh,  Tkxab, 

iWayie,  1850. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  agreeably  to  your  orders,  I  left 
this  post  on  the  5th  instant  with  22  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates, with  eight  days'  provisions,  and  proeeeded  on  a  scout,  first  to  me 

♦  Subaltern  of  Ford's  company,  Texas  voJonteere. 
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springs  on  the  Corpus  Christi  road;  thence  I  crossed  to  the  Nueces,  and 

travelled  up  it  two  days.     I  then  left  the  river,  intendhig  to  intersect  the 

Eagle  Pass  road  36  miles  from  this  post,  but,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1st 

day  from  the  river,  we  came  upon  a  fresh  trail,  going  down  the  country; 

this  was  on  tlie  12th  of  the  month.     We  took  this  trail  and  followed  it 

until  very  dark;  the  night  being  cloudy,  we   could  see   it  no  longer. 

Camped  without  fire.     During  the  night  a  heavy  rain  fell  and  wet  our 

arms.     I  delayed  a  short  time  to  put  them  in  order,  as  I  felt  certain  of 

coming  up  with  the-  Indians  in  their  camp  soon.     During  this  delay,  a 

Mexican,  who  was  muleteer,  having  occasion  to  leave  camp  for  a  fewnao- 

nienls,  was  suipriscd  and  run  into  camp,  the  Indians  close  on  him. 

They  came  within  150  yards  of  camp,  which  was  in  thick  chapaiTal,  and 

seemed  to  tlneaten  me  with  an  immediate  attack.     I  sallied  out  with  a 

few  men  to  hold  them  in  check  until  we  could  secure  cur  horses,  when 

they  turned  and  fled.     I  think  there  were  between  15  and  20  Indians. 

We  immediately  saddled  up  and  pursued  them.     During  the  day  they 

changed  their  course,  first  towards  the  Nueces,  and  afterwards  up  the 

country,  travelling  at  a  gallop— a  gait  the  condiiion  of  our  horses  would 

not  allow  us  to  assume.     We  followed  them  about  40  miles  that  day;  but 

they  gained  on  us  hourly  towards  night,  and  kept  up  a  gallop,  not  even 

stoi)ping  to  water  their 'animals,  two  of  which  they  left  behind  them 

dead.     The  night  of  the  13th  we  relinquished  the  i)iirsuit,  and  reached 

this  post  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  having  travelled  eleven  days. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  B.  HOLABIRD, 

Brevet  2d  Lieutenant  1st  Infantry. 
Captain  J.  H.  King,  • 

Commanding. 


A  true  copy. 


Headquarters  EiGiiTir  Military  Department, 

San  Antonio,  May  26,  1$50. 

GEO.  DEAS, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Headquarters  Eighth  Department, 

San  Antonio.  June  S,\'$>5Q. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  report  of  Captain  Ford,  of 
the  Texas  volunteers,  of  a  successful  skirmish  with  a  party  of  Indians  on 
the  Aqua  Dulce,  on  the  28th  ultimo. 

The  inforniation  given  by  the  AVounded  Indian,  I  have  no  doubt,  is 
partly  true,  and  that  a  large  foray  is  intended  by  the  Comanches  in  the 
country  designated;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  no  idea  that  the 
number  will  amount  to  seven  hundred  and  seventy,  as  represented. 

The  expedition  lately  ordered  under  Brevet  Lieutenant  Celonel  Hardee 
will,  I  trust,  operate  as  a  complete  checkmate,  and  will,  I  am  convinced, 
produce  the  happiest  results. 

I^m,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 

Brevet  Major  GeneraL 

Breret  Major  General  R.  Jones, 

Adjutant  General y  Washington,  D.  C. 
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[For  the  informaUon  of  the  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  A.] 


[11 


Camp  A(iUA  Dulcr, 

*      A%:^0, 1850. 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on  the  29tli  instant,  while  en 
route  for  San  Antonio  Viejo,  near  the  head  of  the  Aqua  Dulce,  I  came 
upon  a  trail  leading  south  of  east.     From  appearances,  the  Indians  had 
evidently  passed  along  it  that  morning.     Leaving  a  guard  of  7  with  my 
pack  mules,  I  placed  myself  at  tlie  head  of  the  balance  of  the  detachment 
(17  men)  and  pursued  briskly.     Within  four  miles  or  less  the  Indians 
were  discovered  in  a  patch  of  thick  chaparral,  to  our  left.     A  charge  was 
ordered,  and  the  Indians  fled,  though  in  good  order.     About  one  mile  from 
their  camp  the  firing  commenced,     in  the  first  encounter  several  Indians 
were  wounded;  some  horses  and  one  of  my  men  mortally  wounded,  who 
incautiously,  but  gallantly,  charged  upon  a  wounded  Indian.     Here  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  halt,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  him  in  a  piace  of 
security.     The  Indians  had  made  signals,  which  Roque  said  indicated  a 
reinforcement  near  at  hand.     Not  knowing  the  strength  of  the  expected 
force,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  despatch  a  runner  to  hasten  up  my  rear  guard, 
and  continued  to  press  the  Indians,  who  retired  slowly  before  us.     I  en- 
deavored several  times,  by  making  feints  of  retreating,  to  induce  them  to 
charge  us.     They  held  the  Mississippi  rifles  in  too  great  esteem  for  that. 
This  continued  for  near  half  an  hour,  both  parties  endeavoring  to  gain 
time.     The  Indians  were  advantaged  nothing.     Their  warriors  did  not 
come  up,  and  I  saw  my  rear  guard  emerging  from  the  chaparral,  flanking 
them   upon   the   left.      My  rear  being  now  safe,   I  gave   the  word  to 
<jharge,  which  was  executed  with  promptness  and  gallantry.     The  Indians 
broke  and  fled  precipitately.     We  pressed  them  for  about  two  miles,  du- 
ring which  time  private  David  Steele  killed  their  chief.     Our  horses  being- 
too  much  exhausted  to  foRow  further,  I  called  olf  the  men .  We  had  tlie  good 
fortune  to  capture  a  wounded  warrior.    From  him  we  learned  that  the  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  three  killed  and  four  or  five  wounded,  besides  many 
horses.     My  loss  v\^as  two  wounded  (one  mortally)  and  one  horse  wound- 
ed.    The  Indians  had  fourteen  warriors,  jJnd  were  every  moment  expect- 
ing the  arrival  of  six  others  that  had  been  sent  below  to  recoimoitre  ^^a 
mustang-pen."     The  skirmish  ended  about  four  miles  from  the  Indian 
camp.     I  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  ni  the  direction  of  Captain  Grum- 
bles's  encampment,  on  the  Aqua  Dulce,  to  procure  medical  aid  f^3r  the 
wounded.     One  was  borne  upon  a  litter,  but  died  at  nine  o'clock  last 
night.     He  was  wounded  with  a  poisoned  arrow.     I  reached  here  this 
morning.     From  the  captive  (Carne-Muerte)  I  learned  the  following  par- 
ticulars, which,  if  true,  are  of  some  monK^nt.   Roque  places  reliance  upon 
the  statements.     He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character.   I  give 
it  to  you  as  I  received  it.     Buffalo  Hump  and  four  principal  chiefs;  one  of 
'Whom  is  an  Apanico,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  warriors, 
and  some  families,  are  at  this  time  at  some  point  on  the  Rio  Frio.   Buff'alo 
Hump  and  some  other  chiefs  are  going  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to  de- 
ceive General  Brooke  by  friendly  protestations,  and  by  pretending  that  he 
wishes  to  come  below  to  run  mustangs,  while  the  real  object  is  to  make  a 
descent  upon  this  frontier,  simultaneously,  during  the  present  moon. 

One  party  is  to  move  upon  Corpus  Christi  and  the  adjacent  country,  by 
way  of  the  valley  of  the  Nueces^  another  is  to  cross  the  Nueces  river 
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above  the  San  Antonio  road,  and  make  a  foray  upon  Loredo  and  t^ie  mn^ 
chos  on  the  Rio  Grande;  the  third  is  to  cross  the  Nueces  below  the  S^ 
Antonio  road  about  18  miles,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo  Pneto,  aM  i« 
desUned  for  Davis's  Ranch  and  Brownsville.   The  principal  portion  of  the 
Comanche  families  are  at  the  following  points:  upon  die  head  of  tlie^^a 
Saba,  the  head  of  the  Concho,  and  the  head  of  tlie  Colorado^  Jfo^e  he 
dianwho  makes  these  assertions  was  assured  of  entire  s^^/'^^V  ^^^'^^^^^ 
was  questioned,  is  about  IT  years  old  and  the  nephew  of  a  chjf  «^  ^^P^^^J 
called  White  Wolf     I  think  the  information  of  some  consequence,  and 
wish,  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  any  emergency,  to  procure  ^/^o^J^^f  .^l 
General  Brooke  allowing  me  to  coiicQntrate  my  ^"^'^'^^''^Jl^^l^^^^'i 
point,  and  to  subsist  citizens,  should  their  services  be  deemed  essential, 
^i  am  proud  to  be  enabled  to  speak  in  the  highest  Po^^'^le  manner  ^ 
the  brav-ery  and  soldierlike  bearing  of  my  men,  and  beg   o  designatj 
Serge^t  Level,  privates  Gillespie  and  Adams,  as  having  acted  extremely 

well. 

Killed. — None.  ,    .  ,.  ,  i    \      •     .^  \iw.v.   w  rst 

Wowtc/erf.-Sergeant  David  M.  Level,  (slightly,)  private  Wm.  H.  OI- 

espie,  (mortally.)      ' 
1  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

JOlllN  o.  r  UlvU, 

Captain,  commanding  compantj  Texas  Mounted  Volunteer. 

Major  George  Deas,  r^        *        » 

Lsistant  Adjutant  General  Eighth  MdUary  Department, 

•^  San  Antonio  J  lexas^ 


True  copy. 


Headciuauters  Eighth  Military  Pep/rtment, 

San  Antomoy  June  8,  l»5ii- 

GEO.  DEAS, 
Assistant  Adjutant  Gener^. 


Headquarters  Eighth  Military  Department, 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  June  9,  1»5<>. 

General-  With  the  view  of  showing  the  disposition  of  the  Comanchos^ 
anSfvery  ho  tUe  feehngs  entertained  towards  them  by  certain  citizeua 
residing  on  the  frontier  north  of  this,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  copies 
S  the  ?epSrts  of  Brevet  Major  Blake  and  Lieutenant  Wo6d  2d  dragomi^ 
of  scouts  made  by  those  officers,  dated  respecUvely  June  2  and  May 

^®'  \^emain,  general,  very  respectfully,  Y^"^  ^Jf^^^^^^lJ)^^^^*' 

Brevet  Major  Generul^ 

Brevet  Major  General  R.  Jones,  ^ 

Adjutmit  General^  Washington. 


't> 
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[For  the  information  of  the  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  A.] 


CU 


Fort  Croghan,  Texas,  June  '?,  1850. 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on  the  28th  uhimo,  an  express 
arrived  at  this  post  from  the  settlements  on  the  San  Gabriel,  beariwg  in- 
telligence that  a  large  party  of  Indians  were  committing  depredations  on 
the  property  of  citizens  in   that  vicinity.     I  hnmediately  started  for  the 
point  named,  with  all  the  disposable  portion  of  my  company,  amounting 
to  nineteen  men,  and  found  the  settlers  very  much  alarmed,  and  collect- 
ing together  to  follow  the  trail.     At  a  point  on  the  north  fork  of  the  San  Ga- 
briel, represented  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  encampment  of  the 
Indians,  1  wasjoined  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons  from  Austin,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Tree;  also   by  a  party  of  citizens,  (frora 
Georgetown  and  vicinity,)  amounting  to  about  sixty  or  seventy,  who  were 
much  exasperated  against  the  Indians,  and  evidently  bent  upon  retalia- 
tion, and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  m  pefsuadmg 
this  party  from  their  intentions.     I  followed  them  to  the  Indian  trail,  some 
distance  beyond  the  Lampases,  and  became  satisfied  that  it  was  the  ^ame 
party,  under  ^'Yellow  Wolf,"  mentioned  in  my  communication  of  the 
24th  ultimo;  and  as  the  trail  was  three  or  four  days  old,  and  leading  in  a 
northwest  direction,  over  the  military  line,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
proceed  further  on  the  trail,  and  returned  across  the  counny  to  this  place 
on  the  first  instant.     I  have  made  dihgent  inquiries  as  to  the  amount  of 
depredations  committed,  and  learn  that  they  extend  no  further  than  the 
killing  of  two  or  three  pigs.     (A  beef  was  killed  and  given  to  the  Indians 
by  one  of  the  settlers,  to  get  rid  of  them.)     "  Yellow  Wolf"  is  at  present 
encamped  near  here  with  a  large  party:  he  denies  killing  any  cattle,  and 
says  he  has  no  intention  of  committing  any  depr(?dations  on  the  settlers, 
but  merely  went  down  to  hunt;  and  he  has  as^ain  promised  me  that  he 
will  not  cross  the  line  again.     I  will  add  that,  during  the  Ume  I  was  fol- 
lowing the  trail  of  the  Indians,  about  twenty-five  of  the  citizens  persisted 
in  following  with  me,  until  they  became  perfectly  satisfied  that   the  In- 
dians had  taken  a  direction  beyond  the  military  line.     I  am  led  to  liie  be- 
lief  that,  should  those  or  other  Indians  visit  that  vicinity  agam,  serious 
difficulties  will  be  the  result.     The  scout  sent  out  by  Captain  Lee  in  pur- 
.   suit  of  the  Indians  who  stole  some  quartermaster's  horses  from  this  post,, 
and  referred  to  in  my  communication  of  the  24th  ultimo,  returned  on  the 
30th  ultimo,  without  being  able  to  overtake  the  Indians:  their  trail  led  ia 
the  direction  of  the  Waco  villages,  and  ^^  Yellow  Wolf,"  as  well  as  my 
guide,  says  it  was  the  Wacos  who  stole  them.     My  own  impressions  are^. 
that  they  were  stolen  by  Comanches  and  charged  to  the  Wacos. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  A.  H.  BLAKE, 
Captain  and  Brevtt  Major  2d  Dragoons,  commanding  post. 
Brevet  Major  George  Deas, 

AssistmU  Adjutant  General  EigfUh  Military  Dtpartme^it, 

^  San  Antonio,  Tex€iB. 


True  copy. 


Headgi¥artkrs  Eiqhtm  Military  Departmkwt, 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  June  9, 18W. 

GEO.  DEAS, 
Assistant  Adjutant  G^nerai-^ 
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[For  the  information  ofthe  Adjutant  General,  U.  S.  A] 


Austin,  Texas,  A/ay  26,  1850. 

Sir-  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  facts  for  your  Information : 
In  conformity  with  instructions  received  from  you  at  10  «  clock  p.  m.  oh 
the  night  of  the  22d  instant,  I  marched  from  this  post  at  12  o  clock  p.  m. 
of  the  same  night,  in  command  of  all  the  men  of  the  dragoon  band  and 
escort  that  could  be  moMuted.    The  Comanches  Imang  been  seen  by 
Brevet   Major  Blake,  2d  dragoons,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  half-way  house 
between  this  place  and  Fort  Croghan,  1  directed  my  way  immediately  to 
that  T>oint.     There  1  lialted  to  breakfast  my  men  and  refresh  the  horses, 
as  well  as  to  gain  information  of  the  probable  locality  of  tfie  Indians,  and 
of  the  disposition  thev  had  exlubiied  towards  the  citizens.    Alter  having 
procured  a  citizen  of 'the  neighborhood -who  was  not,  however,  by  any 
means,  an  accomplished  guide-to  accompany  me,  and  accomplished  the 
other  Ifbject  of  my  halt,  1  moved  in  search  of  the  Indians.    Aboiit  1 
o'clock  that  day ,  I  entered  their  camp,  which  they  had  probably  abandoned 
but  a  few  hours  before  my  arrival.     Taking  their  trail,  I  followed  it  as 
long  as  possible  without  the  guidance  of  an  expert  woodsman.     Previous 
to  losing  the  trail,  it  had  entered  a  high,  hard,  and  dry  country,  in  Avhich 
it  became  so  blind  that  further  pursuit,  under  the  circumstances,  was  im- 
possible.    When  last  seen,  its  course  was  nortberly    mdica  iiig  hat  the 
Indians  had   gone  above  the  line  of  posts.     If  I  had  o^f  «^«"  ,<^^,^;": 
dians,  I  would  only,  in  accordance- with  my  'nstructions,havecondu^^^^^^^ 
them  outside  the  chain  of  posts.     From  the  point  at  which  the  puis    t 
was  abandoned,  distant  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Fort  p'^S^^"'  |  "t;: 
rected  my  inarch  to  that  post,  arriving  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.     I  was  detained 
there  until  3  o'clock  -p.  m.  of  tiie  24th  in  geltmg  my  horses  shod,  &c. 
1  finally  returned  to  this  post  on  the  morning  of  the  2.otli  instant. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Fort  Crog^an,  Captam  Lee     J'en  m 
temporary  command,  despatched  a  scouting  party,  provided  with  fo"r  days 
sations,  with  orders  to  scour  the  surrounding  country.     As  this  party  was 
out  fipni  a  post  whose  proper  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  country  i". ^hich  1  had 
been  scouting,  I  deemed  it  proper,  as  well  from  that  fact  as  f^^om  your  in- 
structions toreturn  here  as  soon  as  I  could  consistently  y^t^ /'^^  ^f '^°^- 
plishment  of  the  purpose  for  which  1  had  been  sent  out,  to  fet"™  ^  tf»^  • 
iost  immediately  from  Fort  Croghan.    I  learned,  in  the  vicim  y  of  he 
half-way  house    on  my  way  out,  that  considerable  exci  emen    existed 
among  the  citizens  in  regard  to  the  visits  of  the  Indians  to  the  settlements 
TTe  excitement  was  doubtlessly  called  into  life  by  the  combined  influence 
of  ancient  animosity  and  the  fear  of  depredations  on  ^heu  property-     A 
party  of  some  fourteen  citizens  preceded  me  to  the  camp  of  the  Imlians 
imd  was  compelled  almost  entirely  to  relinquish  the  pur.smt  near  the 
point  at  which  I  did.    This  latter  fact  I  obtained  at.  the  half-way  house, 

''"Sno"  dose  this  report  without  calling  your  attentiongo  the  absolute 
necessity  of  employing  an  Indian  guide  and  inteiweter  f^his  Fst,  it  t 
be  expected  that  scouts  be  sent  out  from  the  smaH  force  now  here  As  it 
is,  I  think  nearly  as  much  scouting  is  done  from  this  post  as  from  many 

immediately  on  the  line, 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ,  oj  rt. 

TH.  J.  WOOD,  Lieutenant  2d  Dragoons. 
Lieutenaat  Colonel  T.  T.  Fauntleroy,  Second  Dragoons. 


rt^ 


True  copy. 


HEADQUARTHfR©  ElGHTH  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT, 

San  Anionioy  June  9,  1850. 

GEO.  DEAS, 
Assistant  Adjutufit  Ge$Wf'al. 


HEADatJARTERS  ElGHTH  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT,  • 

San  Antonio^  June  2,  1850. 

General:  It  is  with  great  regret  that  information  has  this  moment  been 
received  that  two  citizens  have  been  killed  and  scalped  by  a  party  of  In- 
dians not  more  ihan  seven  miles  from  this  town.  It  is  supposed  that 
\  this  event  occurred  about  two  or  three  days  since.  These  men,  fanners » 
'  had  gone  out  to  cut  grass,  and,  not  returning  when  expected,  search  was 
made,  and  their  bodies  discovered  from  the  offensive  smell,  with  three 
arrows  through  one  and  five  through  the  other. 

This  is  the  most  daring  act  which  has  yet  been  committed  not  far  from 
a  miUtary  post,  and  a  city  of  three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  not 
known  to  what  tribe  those  Indians  belong.  I  believe,  however,  they  are 
all  equally  hostile.    Every  exertion  will  be  made  to  discover  and  punisk 

the  perpetrators. 

I  see  no  help  but  in  attack  upon  their  villages.  To  do  this  wHl  require 
an  increased  force  of  mounted  men,  and  large  supplies  of  provisions  and 

forage. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 
Brevet  Major  General* 

To  Brevet  Major  General  R.  Jones, 

Adjutant  General^  Washington  citij. 


Headquarters  Eighth  Department, 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  July  3,  1850. 

General:  1  respectfully  forward  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communication 
from  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Montgomery,  commanding  at  Fort  Gates^ 
in  relation  to  Indian  movements. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 
Brevet  Major  General. 

.Brevet  Major  General  R.  Jones. 

A^utant  General)  Washington^  D,  C. 


^  |For  Ibe  bftwrmation  of  the  Adjutant  Gewsrel] 

Fort  Gates,  Tkx's  Jum  27,  1850. 

Sir:  For  the  information  of  the  genera*  commandiiig  the  department^ 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  recently  Aqua  Ouash,  chief  of  the  Wa- 
eos  and  other  tribeS;  visited  this  port  to  disclaim  and  l*^  make  compensa- 
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tion  for  certain  deprecations  lately  committed  by  some  of  his  people  under 
Chadcos,  on  the  middle  Bosque,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  report.  1  or 
the  latter  purpose,  he  left  two  horses,  one  of  which  has  been  given  up  to 
one  of  the  persons  depredated  on,  and  the  other  will  be,  whenever  called 

for  bv  the  proper  person.  ,    , 

The  Comanche  Yellow  Wolf  and  his  chiefs  visited  the  post  imine- 
diaiely  after  leaving  San  Antonio,  professed  to  be  friendly,  and  were  treated 

On  their 'leaving,  I  despatched  Lieutenant  Pickett  to  the  lampases,  to 
watcR  their  movements  and  repair  the  crossing.     While  there  he  reported 
to  me  that  a  portion  of  this  people  had  gone  inside  of  the  hne.     1  sent 
Captain  SncUing  in  pursuit,  to  order  and  accompany  them  outside,    lie 
did  not,  however,  succeed  in  finding  them.     I  subsequently  ascertained 
thev  made  a  short    turn  and  went  out  of  their  own  accord.     Imtne- 
diatelv  after,  most  exaggerated  accounts  reached  me  that  another  portion 
of  this  tribe  had  visited  and  was  then  at  Georgetown,  where  they  ^vere 
very  offensive,  and  had  committed  outrages.     Whereupon  I  sent  Lieut. 
Pickett  to  look  after  the  case.     He  found,  as  I  had  previously  ascertained 
from  citizens  residing  in  that  vicinity,  that  the  account  was  a  total  fabri- 
cation.    Ke-tump-see  had  been  within  some  ten  miles  of  the  place,  but, 
upon  he\n<y  warned  by  citizens  to  go  further  off,  he  did  so  without  hesita- 
SSn.    He'visited,  1  am  informed,  Judge  Fisk,  an  old  settler,  who  made 
kim  a  present  of  a  beef,  and  to  whom  he  and  his  people  were  perfecdjr 
civil      The   subsequent  .pursuit  of  this  chief  by  dragoons  and  citizens 
has  of  course  been  reported  to  you.     There  is  one  suspicious  circum- 
stance attending  this  ^ple.     Their  chiefs  invariably  come  m  wuhout 
any  of  their  warriors  or  young  men,  but  any  number  of  women  and  ch  l- 
dren,  which  leaves  room  for  the  inference  that  the  former  are  engaged  m 
distant  forays  upon  the  white  people. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

V  eiy       p  '    '     W.  R.  MONTGOMERY, 

•  Ere^jet  Ueut.  Coleml  and  Capt.  8th  Infantry,  commanding  post. 

Major  Georoe  Deas,  ,  ,  r^ 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  Eighth  Department. 

HBAOaOARTERS  ElGHTH  MlLITABY  DEPARTMENT, 

8an  Antorno,  July  S,  1»5U. 


True  copy. 


GEORGE  DEAS,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Headquarters  Eighth  Department, 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  July  5, 1S5U. 
Okn«raL;  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  copies  ef  a  com  mum. 
■cation  from  Captain  Pluramer,  1st  infantry,  commanding  at  t  ort  Merrill, 
2(Si  iZe  .30,  and  from  Lieutenant  Walker  of  the  vohinteers,  to  his 
Sptain,  dated  June  19,  both  in  relation  to  hostilities  with  the  Indians  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  del  Norte.  * 

Verv  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

^  '  GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 

Brevet  Major  General. 

I    Brevet  Major  General  R.  Jones, 

Adjutant  General,  Washmglon,  U.  O. 
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[For  the  information  of  tke  Adjutant  General] 
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Headquarters  Detachment  F[i?st  Infantry, 

Fori  Merrill,  Jann  30,  1850. 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Lieutenant  Underwood,  1st  in- 
fentry,  with  one  sergeant  and  seven  men,  returned  this  morning  from 
LoredO;  to  which  place  they  had  been  ordered  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
instant  with  the  mail-rider,  to  open  a  direct  xoad  between  this  place  and 
that  point. 

Lieutenant  Underwood  met  with  Indians  twice  on  his  route  up— the 
first,  the  evening  after  leaving  h^e,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  here,  on 
the  Nueces;  and  the  second  time,  about  thirty  or  thirty -five  miles  from 
Loredo.  In  the  first  case,  on  the  8th  instant,  the  Indians  fired  on  his 
party  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  he  crossed,  and  easily  dis- 
persed them.  In  the  second  case,  on  the  12th  instant,  he  met  a  party  of 
nine,  well  mounted,  directly  in  the  road,  coming  towards  him.  They 
commenced  a  fire  upon  him  with  guns  and  arrows,  which  was  returned, 
and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  when  the 
Indians  retreated.  The  condition  of  his  horses,  owii%  to  the  very  heavy 
state  of  the  roads,  did  not  permit  of  even  a  charge,  and  he  consequently 
dismounted  his  men  and  fought  on  foot.  The  result  of  the  skirmish  was 
as  follows:  one  private  killed  on  the  ground,  and  one  mortally  wounded, 
who  died  a  few  days  after  at  Fort  Mcintosh;  and  Lieut.  Underwood  and 
^five  privates  wounded,  although  not  very  seriously.  Three  of  the 
wounded  he  was  compellpd  to  leave  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  to  which  place  he 
repaired  immediately  after  the  skirmish.  One  Indian  was  killed  on  the 
ground  and  four  wounded — one  doubtless  very  seriously,  if  not  mortally. 
Lieutenant  Underwood  lost  one  horse  and  one  mule  during  the  skirmish, 
which  strayed  oft'  during  the  firing,  and  doubtless  were  carried  away  by 
the  Indians. 

The  party  of  Lieuteaant  Underwood,  when  he  left,  consisted  of  himseJt 
.1  sergeant  and  12  privates,  the  mail  carrier,  guide,  and  1  muleteer. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  M.  PLUMMER, 
Captain  \st  Ivfantryy  commanding* 
^Bievet  Major  George  Deas, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General^  San  Antonio. 


'True  copy. 


Headquarters  Eighth  Military  Department, 

San  Antonio y  July  4, 1850. 

GEORGE  DEAS,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


[For  the  information  of  the  Adjatant  General] 

•  Camp  Loredo,  /w«e  19,  1850. 

^  CAPTAiif:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  operatioas  since  assuming  com- 
>  »iand  of  a  detachment  on  the  Uth  of  May.  In  accordance  with  your  direc- 
tions, I  made  a  forward  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  Pato.     On  the 
.  12th  one  of  my  man  was  pursued  near  camp  by  a  party  of  fifteen  Indians. 
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Immediate  pursuit  was  made,  and  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  miles:  find- 
ing our  horses  were  failing,  I  drew  off.  On  the  14th  I  arrived  at  Camp 
Loredo.  On  the  night  cf  the  20th  a  party  of  Indians  visited  my  camp  for 
the  purpose  cf  stealing  my  horses.  The  vigilance  of  the  guard  prevented 
the  effecting  of  their  end.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  at  the  head  of 
seven  men  of  your  command  and  six  of  the  mounted  infantry,  I  followed 
the  trail  of  the  Indians,  which  led  down  the  Rio  Grande.  Eighteen 
milos  below  Loredo  the  Indftins  scattered;  three  of  them  crossed  the  river. 
I  was  then  unable  to  pursue  further.  I  remained  in  camp,  recruiting  my 
horses,  though  keeping  well  advised  that  there  were  no  Indians  in  my 
ricinity.  4^ 

On  the  morning  of  June  15,  at  an  early  hour,  a  Mexican  brought  me 
intelligence  that  a  party  of  Indians  were  within  a  mile  and  a  half  ot  camp. 
At  7  o'clock  I  took  up  the  line  of  march,  at  the  head  of  twelve  men; 
struck  the  trail  within  two  miles;  followed  it  at  half  speed  eighteen  miles. 
Finding  the  Indians  had  scattered  and  gone  into  a  bend  of  the  river  la 
gather  horses,  I  directed  the  men  to  prepare  breakfast  at  the  rancho  Bena- 
vidos,  and  to  keep  :w;trict  watch  for  the  Indians,  who,  I  expected,  would 
pass  out  close  to  us.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  a  party  of  seven  In- 
dians approached  within  gunshot  of  my  camp.  They  were  fired  upon  and 
fled:  after  a  run  of  a  mile,  I  engaged  them,  and  a  running  fight  ensued. 
The  Indians  were  encumbered  by  a  large  caballada,  whicli  tliey  were  en- 
deavoring to  drive — consequently  we  had  a  fair  opporiuiiiiy  t©  play  upon 
them  with  our  rifles.  Our  shots  told  so  well  that  the  enemy  deserted  their 
stolen  horses  and  retreated  in  confusion  and  ra^dly.  Pursuit  was  con- 
tinued for  a  mile  further.  My  horses  being  so  greatly  fatigued  I  could  not 
keep  my  party  together,  I  withdrew  my  men.  The  run  was  through  a 
heavy  chaparral,  and  it  became  so  dense  it  was  impossible  to  follow  the 
Indians  further.  The  caballada  was  recovered  and  delivered  to  the  owners. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  three  killed  and  three  wounded — among  the 
latter  the  chief  Private  Edward  A.  Stephens,  of  my  cT^mrnand,  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  head.  We  captured  three  horses,  two  bows  and 
arrows,  shields,  &c.,  <fcc.  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  fuvorable  notice 
private  E.  A.  Stephens,  who  killed  two  Indians,  and  acted  with  undaunted 
bravery  throughout  the  fight.  I  also  take  pleasure  in  speaking  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  whole  command. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  J.  WALKER, 
First  Lieut.  Capt.  Fhrd^s  company  Texas  M.   fok. 

Capt.  John  S.  Ford, 

Commanding  company  Texas  M.  VqIs. 

N.  B.  June  20,  1850. — On  the  19ih  some  Mexicans  visited  the  spot 
where  I  engaged  the  Indians,  and  found  a  little  way  from  it  the  dead  body 
of  the  chief,  with  his  arms  end  saddle.  His  herse  had  been  tied  near  by, 
but  had  broken  loose.  The  Comanche  prisoner  recognised  the  shield 
and  other  things  as  belonging  to  a  son  of  Pa-ha-ya  ca.  ^le  says  he  wa» 
the  favorite  son  of  his  father,  and  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  wbote 
nation,  and  that  large  parties  will  certainly  come  down  to  revenge  his 
death  • 

A.  J.  WALKER,  Lieut. y  ^c. 
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True  copy. 


Headquarters  Eighth  Military  Department, 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  My  4,  J  850, 

GEORGE  DEAS,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Headquarters  Eighth  Military  Department, 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  My  26, 1860. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  ta  forward  herewith  a  copy  of  a  commu. 
•iiication  received  from  Captain  Ford,  of  the  Texas  voliinteers,  accom- 
pamed  by  a  report  from  his  heutenant,  dated  July  3,  of  an  attack  made 
ty  Indians  on  his  camp  at  San  Antonio  Viego. 
Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  Bf .  BROOKE, 

\^^  Hr^.,»*  M„-     f^         IDT  Brevet  Major  General. 

I  o  Brevet  Major  General  R.  Jones,  . 

Adjutant  General,  Washington,  D,  C,    ' 


[For  ihc  information  9f  the  Adjutant  Cten«ral.] 

Camp  San  Antonio  Vieqo, 

July  3, 1850. 

Captain:  I  have  the  ho'nor  to  report  that,  on  the  2Gth  June,  the  maU- 

•rider  and  his  escort  arrived  here,  and  reported  two  Indian  trails  crossinjr 

'tfie  Loredo  road  near  (he  San  Juanito,  and  bearing  in  the  direction  of 

•Belville.     I  accordingly  despatched  a  scout  of  nine  men,  under  the  con- 

-?V-?u  ?"^'f  ^  ^"  •'•  ?*^^'"P'  *"  ^^^^'  ^  reconnaissance  in  the  neighborhood 
•ct  Ohalco  Lacgo  and  Belville,  with  orders  to  return  iu  the  course  of  five 
<lays  I  also  sent  four  men  to  Ringgold  Barracks,  to  escort  forage  wagons, 
provided  they  were  forwarded.  These  details  left  me  but  ten  men  in  camp! 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  camp  was  approached 
ftom  the  south  by  a  large  party  of  Indians,  having  comewithin  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  me,  under  cover  of  the  tinber.  They  rushed 
uwn  the  horses,  which  ^were  tied  within  one  hundred  yards  of  <4mp.  I 
ordered  the  men  to  cover  their  horses,  if  possible;  but,  before  it  could  be 
•executed,  I  discovered  a  party  of  fifty  or  sixty  charging  the  camp  in  front, 
and  that  we  were  completely  surrounded  by  them.  I  rallied  seven  men  to 
this  point,  and  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  In  the  interim,  other 
parties  charged  the  horses,  cutting  and  breaking  loose  the  whole  of  them, 
^xcept  two,  which  were  saved  by  three  men,  who  rushed  in  among  the 
Indians  and  drove  them  back.  The  Indians  retired  beyond  the  re^h  of 
our  rifles,  and  drew  up  within  four  hupdred  yards.  So  eager  were  the 
men  to  engage  them,  that  they  rushed  out  on  foot  and  endeavored  to 
banter  thfem  into  a  fight:  tlie  foe  daclined,  and  would  retreat  beyond  the 
■reach  of  our  guns,  whenever  any  of  the  men  approached  them,  under  cover 
-of  the  timber.  While  they  ware  drawn  up,  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
•count  them— they  numbered  two  hundred  and  upwards.  They  rMnaintd 
in  the  same  position  until  3  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  moved  off  north 
•of  east.  I  placed  the  rude  building  erected  for  the  preservation  of  quar- 
termaster and  commissary  stores  in  a  state  of  defence,  by  means  of  boxes. 

Part  u. — 1 
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barrels,  <fcc.,  supplied  it  with  water,  stowed  away  everything  that  A^'is 
valuable,  determined  to  retire  to  it,  and  hold  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
For  three  days  they  continued  to  annoy  me,  though  in  small  parties. 

Sharp's  party  came  in  on  the  27th;  I  was  then  able  to  drive  them  off. 
I  am  confident  I  should  have  been  enabled  to  protect  my  horses,  had  there 
been  a  supply  of  forage  on  hand;  but  unfortunately  there  had  been  nonp 
for  three  weeks  previous. 

The  company  have  been  without  rations  of  forage  for  about  sixty  days 
out  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  ascertained  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
one  killed;  my  loss  of  men  was  none.'  There  were  ten  company  horses 
taken,  and  two  killed;  also,  one  horse  and  five  mules  belonging  to  the 
government.     Dr.  P.  N.  Luckett  lost  his  horse  likewise. 

The  men  of  my  command  behaved  most  admirably.  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty, only  in  restraining  them  from  venturing  too  far  firom  camp. 

I  hUve  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  B.  HIGHSMITH, 
Second  Lieut.  Copt.  Fhrd^s  comply  Texas  Mounted  VoVsy 

cotniiianding  Camp  San  Antonio  Viego.. 

Captain  J.  S.  Ford, 

Commanding  compamj  Texas  Mounted  Volunteers. 


True  copy. 


Headquarters  Eighth  Military  Department^ 

San  Antonio^  July  24,  1850^ . 

GEO.  DEAS, 

Assistant  Adjutant  GeweraL 


[Porthe  inforrnailon  of  the  Adjutant  C3reneral  ] 

Camp  San  Antonio  Viego, 
.      '  July  4,  1850* 

MAjprjt:  I  have  the  honor  to.  report  that,  on  the  evening  of  June  30, 1 
received  intelligence  at  Loredo  that  my  camp  at  this  place  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  body  of  Indians.  I  moved  to  the  relief  of  Lieuteuant 
Highsmith,  and  arrived  here  on  the  1st  instant.  The  Indians  have  left 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  encampment,  and  have  gone  below.  For 
the  particulars  of  the  attack,  I  refer  you  to  Lieutenant  Highsmith.  No 
loss  of  hqrses  would  have  occurred  but  for  the  want  of  forage.  The  men 
were  compelled  to  ^*' stake  out"  to  subsist  their  animals;  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  lind  a  sufficiency  of  grass  near  camp  to  keep  each  horse  under 
the  control  of  its  owner.  I  believe  the  language  of  complaint  has  never 
been  heard  from  me.  Heretofore,. when  my  supplies  did  not  reach  me, 
some  reasons  would  be  offered  in  excuse.  The  instances  of  this  sort  occur- 
ring since  my  arrival  at  this  point  have  been  so  many,  and  so  utterly 
without  an  extenuating  circumstance,  that  I  deem  them  nothing  short  of 
^  a  deliberate  and  studied  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  commanding  officer  at 
Ringgold  Barracks  to  unjustly  withhold  the  supplies,  and  thereby  cripple 
the  etficiGucy  of  my  company.  Trains  have  passed  my  encampment' 
heavily  laden  wilh  forage,  and  not  a  bushel  delivered  to  my  acting  as'sist- 
ant  quartermaster,  in  the  face  of  repeated  applications  and  requisitions,  and^ 
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tte  \  n?.  SgtrL&od  .ha.  .ny  company  had  b»cn  oriered 
to  .ake  fposWon  a.  San  A""""'" 'ifSO-  .  .  ^  ^  „,„e[  of  accommoda- 
,o*  Stl^hsSJil  .hfor- ".S'^^r  4.o„  whiU  .y  co„...hd 

"i" .^^Sr™^^ made  by  l;i-rB"L".!'ri«Jl° ii°Sy  '^^^ 
fomarded  .o  .he  q"'"""?"^"' "  I "  L  Wn'-  wHMThU  dislKt.  The 
did  .«..  tecognise  Sail  A°'°»!°J'XSa  to  MV  Ihe  mntetecr.,  or  defray 
liemenam  is,  aud  h=«,'^«»' ""*'°"5S  "..ffi  X^^,^>^<bI  a.  Ring- 
ataJla^rS;  ^T^T:TZI'^<^^  every  ofieia,  and  per- 

Ti5':^rii=oh...fo.  »..^*-Hea^ 

t.s  tS2sr<:i^u«:te;io„  of  such  -..^^^ 

.  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  move.  ^^^^  Me:<icans  near  the  plaae 

Another  wounded  ln<^»*^\Y^*^""^^Ve  would  not  have  recovered; 
Lieutenant  W^ker^  ^'^^'^Lfirth  A  out  7  he  seven  he  engaged. . 
the  Mexicans  shot  him.    This  »«  t^fj^';"^";^^     Tq  day  I  shall  move  m 
The  Indians  are  reported  to  b,«SL^Sr  trail  lead  where  it  may: 

2|i*dXVLrgT.ir.;:-SeTarp\7u>d  hLefaUe.  !«» 

"'Ce  U  oUpWo7*3.  .he  savag«  were  ta  q«es.  of  .he  prisoner.    1 

i^ft  him  in  charge  of  Captain  Burbank. 

'i  hTve^he  "o^or  to  be^our  obedient  servant,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

Captain,  comma,uBtg  company  Texas  Mounted  Volu^Ueers. 
'^*^''  ^Zt'ldj^Gm.  EigfUh  m.  Dept.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

r.,««a  RrnTTTH  Military  Department, 

HEADftOARTER8  BiGUTH  ^'^l\^^^^^  j^  24,  I860, 

GEO.  DEAS, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


True  copy 


«--"-="  ^'"^"^SX/iy^S,  .850. 

Co.o»..:  I  have  *e  h«»«  -  f -'^^^3;/ J^^^^^^^^^ 
tions  passed  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  oi   i       f 

instant.  .  .  „»!,«»  ♦i-.orlr>nrpflations  of  the  Indians  hav© 
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been  expected.  I  have  no  idea  that  a  check  or  chastisement  of  these 
marauding  savages  can  be  effected  without  a  considerable  increase  offeree 
m  this  department;  and  further,  that  the  war  must  be  carried  into  tlieir  own 
country.  I  do  not  believe  that  three  thousand  men,  or  more,  stationed  at 
the  frontier  posts,  can  prevent  these  deluded  people  from  secretly  passing 

!!fjl"*'-  iP"^''l!'7^'^'™^"  P^'"^'^^  ^^  different  points,  and  afterwardi 
uniting  in  large  bodies  m  particular  neighborhoods,  where  they  commit 

their  acts  of  murder  and  denredation,  and  instantly  return  to  their  own 
country,  neither  stopping  nigfit  nor  day  until  they  conceive  themselves  out 
-irr^'*  I  'I  '"'P?*!»l>le  to  place  a  force  at  every  point  which  may  be 
attacked;  and,  from  their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  they  arc  en- 

Hnn  „«^  f  ""^  '''^  "'"'u^^^^^^'  ''"^  unknown  byways,  eluding  observa- 
IrTth"!  ^T-^'y  7^'  '*'  ff«>n  their  natural  instinct  and  oducltio»,  they 
mor^mhf tJ^'^K^'^r^f '  •''  the  world,  always  certain  to  discover  their 
proximity  to  any  hostile  force,  with  a  certain  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
f  Lt^if  ^"'^  "'tentiou  of  the  pursuing  party  from  the  direction  which 
t  has  taken  and  the  point  to  where  it  has  to  go.  I  am,  therefore,  ihorough- 
y  convinced  that  nothing  less  than  an  invlsion  of  their  own  homes  and 
settlements  can  tenninate  this  sad  state  of  things.  The  force  required 
should  be  larg^  and  mounted,  and  should  entef  the  Indian  counU-y  !n 
ne'hbn Sr/  f"^  ""I  r  "?^°y '*iff«';«nt  points-say,  one  column  from^he 
fZ  Pni  ?  °^  ^^"  ^'^^^'''  r'^*^"""  ^""^  Fredericksburg,  and  the  third 
Irom  *  ort  Inge— moving  simultaneously  and  in  Concert.  The  column 
&t  M  r^"^^  'T^^  elite*  the  Lipan  country;  that  from  Fort  Martin 
Scott,  tlie  Comanche;  and  the  third,  from  Fort  Graham,  would  act  agains" 
the  Wacos,  Tonkaways,  Wichitas,  and  Towahnees,  and  other  tribS  S 
of  whom  equally  deserve  the  most  severe  punishment.  All  the  oresent 
frontier  posts  should  still  retain  a  part  of  thei?  garrisons,  forthe  prevS 
ofattacks  in  our  rear,  and  the  protection  of  the  villages  and  settlements 
which  we  have  left  behind  us.  I  can  well  conceive  the  great  cost  anTex- 
pense  to  which  the  United  States  will  be  subjected,  but  it  is  impossible 
that  the  present  state  of  things  should  be  continued.  »npot.siDie 

nn  IrfT^^n  ^'^^  application  of  the  meeting  for  the  raising  of  more  vol- 
unteers, I  shall  state  that  two  companies  of  the  fifth  infantry  will  arrive 
here  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  next,  which  I  will  mount,  and  endeavor 

W  r  w  'T''^  ^'  '"^^^  ^', '  '^""'  ""^'1  ^"^t'^«^  instructions  are  received 
fi-om  the  War  Department  or  the  General-in-chief. 

The  two  companies  of  the  eighth  infantry  at  this  post  are  reduced  to 
skeleton  companies;  and  at  this  moment  I  have  only  a  few  extra-dutv 
men  present,  and  am  not  able  to  mount  a  guard— all  the  others  being 
now  on  duty  in  scouting  and  furnishing  escorts  to  trains  transporting  pub 
he  supplies  to  the  different  posts.     The  roads  and  country  are  so  infested 
wiUi  Indians  that  no  train  can  leave  without  protection. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 

To  Brevet  Lieut.  Colonel  W.  G.  FREEM.r.,     ^"""^  ^^■""  ^'''''''^^ 
AssistarU  Adjutant  General,  headquarters  of  the  army,  Neie  York. 
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At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  San  Antonio,  heldf 
at  the  American  Exchange,  on  Friday,  July  26,  1850,  the  following  res- 
olutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  it  is  rendered  certain,  from  positive  and  reliable  information,  * 
that  the  greater  portion  of  that  part  of  western  Texas  extending  from  the 
uuadalupe  to  the  Rio  Grande  has*  been  during  the  last  month,  and  still  is, 
infested  and  overmn  by  numerous  bands  of  hostile  sarages,  which  has  • 
already  resulted  in  the  sacrifice  of  many  Kves  and  the  loss  of  a  great 
amount  of  property :      ^ 

And  whereas  the  depredations  of  4hese  savages  are  daily  increasing 
both  in  frequency  and  boldness,  and  are  now  committed  almost  within 
sight  of  our  city,  and,  if  not  promptly  arrested,  will  soon  destroy  and  break  - 
up  every  frontier  settlement  within  that  territory :    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  preservation  of  the  lives,  safety,  and  property  of  the 
citizens,  and  of  the  existence  of  the  present  frontier  settlements,  impera- 
tively demands  that  the  most  active  and  prompt  measures  be  adopted  to   - 
rid  the  country  effectually  of  these  hostile  marauding  bands,  and  to  inflict 
upon  them  a  merited  chastisement. 

Resolved,  That  the  recent  successes  of  the  various  marauding  bands  of 
Indians  will  no  doubt  encourage  them  to  prosecute  still  further  outrages 
and  barbarities,  which  must  evidently  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
frontier  settlements  and  a  general  Indian  war. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  commanding  officer 
of  this  military  department  has  furnished  every  protection  possible  from  ' 
the  limited  force  and  material  under  his  control,  and  is  in  no  degree  cen- 
surable for  these  outrages,  not  having  been  furnished  with  the  necessary 
force  for  either  preventing  or  punishing  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  deplorable  situsftion  of  this  frontier  is  justly 
attributable  to  the  inexcusable  neglect  of  the  War  Department;  that,  not- 
withstanding that  department  has  been  frequendy  furnished  with  true 
representations  of  our  actual  condition  and  necessities,  and  has  been  re- 
'  peatedly  implored  in  the  most  earnest  terms  to  furnish  the  necessary  pro- 
tection for  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens,  yet  the  head  of  the  de-  - 
partment  has  entirely  disregarded  our  complaints;  and  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  his  conduct  is  controlled  either  from  a  want  of  capacity  to 
properly  fill  the  station  he  occupies,  or  from  an  utter  want  of  feeUn^and  a 
disregard  lor  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

^JiesoU?ed,  That  the  present  emergency  in  our  Indian  relations  justifies 
the  exercise  of  extraordinary  powers  in  giving  immediate  protection  to 
this  frontier;  and  we  respectfully  request  the  commanding  officer  of  this 
department  to  call  into  immediate  service  a  sufficient  number  of  volun- 
teers to  clear  the  country  of  these  marauding  bands,  and  to  punish  the 
authors  of  these  depredations,  believing  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  will 
fully  justify  the  action. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  to  General  George 
M.  Brooke,  commanding  the  eighth  military  department,  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions;  and  that  the  publishers  of  the  newspapers  in  this  city  be  re- 
quested to  publish  the  same. 

A  true  copy. 

B.  E.  EDWARDS,  Secretary. 


[;n 


True  copy. 
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KEAcauARTErs  Eighth  MiTrxAnv  Department, 

San  Antonio,  July  28,  1850. 

GEO.  DEAS, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


HEAOaUARTERS  ElGHTH  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT, 

San  Antonio,  August  15, 1850. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  forwaid  the  within  petition  from  the 
citizens  of  Corpus  Christi,  which  I  really  believe  to  be  very  nearly  a  true  ! 

statement  of  their  situation.  „ ,    •  r    .     /      ,  ♦-.«,rw^ 

I  propose  to  send  the  two  companies  of  the  5th  infantry  (now  tempo- 
rarily detainea  here  in  consequence  of ^  the  numerous  parties  of  Indians 
who  have  lately  committed  several  murders  and  the  most  senous  depre- 
dations in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  city,  on  the  Cibolo  and 
Salado,  and  destroyed  the  ranchos  between  this  and  Victoria)  to  Corpus 
Christi,  and  establish  a  garrison  in  that  town.  •■        r    » 

The  whole  country  appears  to  be  filled  with  these  savages,  and,  m  tact, 
the  common  roads  cannot  be  travelled  without  an  escort.  I  have  been 
compelled,  from  necessity,  to  continue  in  service  the  four  mounted  com- 
panies of  volunteers  for  six  months  longer;  and,  if  things  remain  as  they 
iiow  are,  1  am  fearful  that  I  shall  have  to  increase  this  kind  of  force. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  mount  one-half  of  the  regular  infantry,  as  al- 
lowed, even  in  the  reduced  state  of  the  companies;  and,  when  recruits 
are  received,  making  the  companies  eighty-four  rank  and  file,  it  will  be 
still  more  difficult,  as  it  is  very  nearly  impossible  to  procure  good  horses 
in  Texas,  whilst  the  prices  (knowing  that  they  are  required  for  the  United 
States)  are  exceedingly  high.  ,         /.  u  u    ^„v 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  a  large  number  of  horses  be  pur- 
chased at  once  for  this  department  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where 
they  are  much  better  and  cheaper.     Tennessee  horses  are  believed  to  be 

the  best.  ,    ,.     .  » 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  ^enram,  gj^^^^j^^ 

Brevet  Major '  General. 


To  Major  General  Brooke,  commanding,  San  Antonio  : 

We,  the  citizens  of  Corpus  Christi  and  vicinity,  respectfully  represent 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  unprecedented  outrages  and  depredations  upon 
the  ivcs  and  property  of  our  fellow-citizens  and  ourselves  lately  commit- 
ted, and  still  being  committed,  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  want  of  horses, 
arms,  ammunition ,  and  means  to  buy  them,  which  has  been  occasioned 
bv  the  interruption  of  all  business  here  by  danger  from  Indwns;  and  be- 
cause this  is  the  natural  position  from  which  to  send  out  scouts  to  arrest 
the  Indians  which  may  be  committing  their  nefarious  deeds;  and  because 
all  the  reports  and  information  of  the  Indians  below  here,  and  on  a  he 
principal  roads  leading  from  here  to  the  Rio  Grande,  including  all  the 
iountiy  back  of  here,  arrive  at  this  place  before  they  can  be  communica- 
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ted  to  any  of  the  miliary  c^ompames  as  they  ar^^^^^^^^^  ' 

we  believe  it  but  just  and  W^^^.f^^^J^^rany  moment  to  pursue  the 
men  be  stationed  at  this  pou.  ,  fiJ^JJ^f/j^,  ^J  country  reaches  here; 
Indians,  whenever  tidings  of  their  beinn  i»  .^^      ^s  it  is 

iiat  such  an  arrangement  won  dgrea.bra.a  the  mm         ^^  ^^^.p^^ehed  to 

now,  the  Indian  news  ^^^'J^S  the  Indians  have  time  and  opportU- 

ZC^'L:^T.t:>SoC'2J^'^^^'r  a..d  pro>.„  in  v,e.  of 

all  the  circumsU^nces  and  coiid^^^^^^^        company  stationed  here  should  be 

The  undefsigned  als*  request  the  company 
as  soon  as  possible.  _  -    -^ 

Chas.  W.  Blackwell, 

William  Stewart, 

James  R.  Barnard, 

Thomas  S.  Parker, 

Joshua  Hinton, 

f 

,^r,,rT  Mtt  itvry  Department, 

HEADaUARTERS^XO™^^^^  ^,^.,,,  L5, 1850. 

GEO.  DEAS, 

Assistarit  Adjutant  General. 


H.  li.  KiNNKY, 

Wm.  L.  Rogers, 
George  Green, 
H.  W.  Berry, 
Rqbert  Atkins, 
S.  S.  Richards, 


True  copy. 


[Extract.] 

.      ^---^:SC'^S.  20,  1850. 

G...aA.:  Your  le.ter  of  the  ^h  Ai^ust  ^2Z^^0:!Zt,p 
<3teneral-in-chiefandSecretaryof  War  and  the^^  p^^^^,, 

fceen  instructed,  m  accordance  f^n  yuu  ^^^^^ 

horses  for  the  eighth  department  so^oo^^^^^^ 

Withrespsctto  the  o^dermg  the  two  cornpang  .^  ^^  ^^^.^^^ 

headquarte?s  are  at  Fort  ^^bs^n)  to  Corpu^  ^Jiri     ,       ^  f^^^  .^  these  two 
Kt,\ccording  to  the  S^^^^^^  ;"fc  ^^C  mS^^  contiguous  hues 

companies  had  remained  "ff^^'^^JJ^^^^^^^^^^         broken.    The  convenience  . 

^tre^ttghgence  is  observed  in  the  -Itujl^ers^  iij  Te^^^^^^^^  res^cUo 
the  muster-^rofls  and  returns  required  by^he  jegu^a^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^, 
,-;loTr/Serr^:^ce.^^r  S  "^1  to  have  this  omissio.  corrected 
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for  the  future,  and   the  back  muster-rolls  and  returns  due  forwarded, 
wichout  unnecessary  delay,  to  the  Adjutant  General's  office. 

I  am,  general,  &c.,  (fcc, 

R.  JONES, 

Adjutant  General. 
Brevet  Major  General  Geo.  M.  Brooke, 

Commanding  8th  DeparCmertty  San  Antonio ^  Texas. 


Headquarters  Eighth  MiLiTAlfy  Department, 

San  Antonioy  September  17,  1850. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  for^vard  the  reports  of  Brevet  Lieut. 
Col.  Hardee  and  Major  Blake,  2d  dragoons,  and  other  officers,  of  the 
several  scouts  which  have  been  made  by  my  direction  in  this  department. 
You  will  observe  that,  although  not  successful  in  every  instance,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  much  good  will  result  from  them— particularly  that  of  Brevet 
Lieut.  Col.  Hardee. 

These  scouts  have  been  performed  with  great  labor  and  privation,  and 
have  atforded  me  much  satisfaction  ill  the  energy  and  industry  with  which 
they  have  been  executed. 

You  will  also  receive  ^^orders"  No.  39,  in  reference  to  a  general  scout 
throughout  the  entire  department^  to  take  place  simultaneously  from  eack 
post  on  the  15th  proximo.     - 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  BROOKE,      . 

Brevet  Major  General. 
To  Major  General  Winfiel©  Scott, 

General'inchiefy  Wasliington  city^  D.  C. 


San  Antonio,  Texas, 

September  14,  1850. 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions ot  troops  under  my  command  in  a  campaign   against  the  Indians^ . 
made  in  obedience  to  '^  orders"  No.  27,  of  June  4,  1850. 

On  the  receipt  of  your  order,  I  concentrated  Captain  Oakes's  Company, 
2d  dragoons,  and  Captain  Wallace's  company,  Texas  volunteers,  at  Fort 
Inge;  and,  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  made  the  following  disposition 
for  a  combined  movement  on  Fort  Merrill:  I  directed  Captain  Oakes  to 
move  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Frio ;  Wallace  to  move  down  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nueces;  while  I  moved,  in  person,  between  these  rivers, 
crossing  the  Nueces  about  25  miles  from  Fort  Merrill.  At  the  same  time, 
I  sent  a  detachment  of  Wallace's  company,  under  Lieutenant  Brady, 
direct  to  Loredo,  with  ins>ructions  to  the  mounted  company  at  that  post 
to  examine  the  country  north  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Loredo  road;  . 
while  Brady  was  directed  to  examine  the  country  south  of  the  same 
road,  and  to^report  at  Fort  Merrill.  The  mounted  company  at  Loredo 
was  ordered  to  return  to  its  post  after  making  the  scout  above  indicated, 
Oakes  reached  Fort  Merrill  on  the  3d  July,  Wallace  and  myself  on  the  - 
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5th,  and  Brady  on  the  9th.  No  Indians  or  recent  signs  of  Indians  were 
seen  by  either  of  these  columns.  Captain  Grumbles,  who  had  been  di- 
rected  to  make  a  scout  to  Arkansas  bay  and  Refugio  and  report  to  me  at 
Fort  Merrill,  informed  me,  in  writing,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make 
this  scout,  on  account  of  excessive  rains.  I  immediately  ordered  a 
part  of  his  command,  under  Lieutenant  Gouch,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cibolo,  to  protect  the  settlements  on  the  San  Antonio,  while  I  directed 
Lieutenant  Bagby  and  thirty  men  to  join  me  for  active  service. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  news  having  reached  me  that  the  Indians  had 
committed  depredations  near  Corpus  Christi,  I  immediately  despatched 
Captain  Wallace  to  the  point  specified,  with  directions  to  take  up  the 
trail  and  to  follow  the  Indians  wherever  they  might  go.  At  the  same 
time,  I  despatched  Captain  Oakes  across  the  country  to  Loredo,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  intercept  their  trail,  should  the  Indians  have  gone 
above.  By  Captain  Oakes  I  forwarded  orders  to  the  companies  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  giving  such  instructions  for  scouts  as  to  insure  a  combined 
movement  of  all  the  troops  under  my  command.  Wallace  returned  to 
Fort  Merrill  without  finding  the  Mexican  who  was  reported  to  have  been 
killed,  or  without  seeing  any  signs  of  Indians.  Oakes,  after  following  a 
trail  of  Indians  for  two  days,  came  upon  a  camp  of  a  small  party  of  In- 
dians on  the  11th.  He  succeeded  in  kiningtwo,and  in  capturing  twenty- 
one  horses,  one  mule,  with  a  number  of  saddles,  bows,  arrows,  Ac- 
leaving  the  Indians  who  escaped  in  a  perfectly  destitute  condition.  Oit 
the  1 8th  July,  the  troops  under  my  command  were  directed  to  make  the 
following  scouts,  concentrating  at  Fort  Mcintosh:  Captain  Granger,  1st 
infantry,  with  a  detachment  of  Captain  Grumbles's  company,  under  Lieut. 
Bagby,  was  directed  to  move  on  Loma  Blanca,  from  which  point  they 
were  to  divide — the  former  to  return  to  Fort  Merrill  by  the  way  of  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Aqua  Dulce  and  the  Oso,  while  Lieutenant  Bagby  was  di- 
rected to  move  through  the  country  to  Fort  Mcintosh;  Wallace  was  di* 
rected  to  move  up  the  Nueces  to  Espantosa  lake ;  Brady  to  move  through  the 
country  by  the  most  direct  route  to  Fort  Mcintosh;  while  I  was  to  reach 
thesame  point  by  passing  up  the  Nueces.  Ford,  who  was  at  the  San  Antonio 
Wells,  made  a  scout  on  the  Rio  Grande;  while  Captain  Oakes  and  Lieu- 
tenant Holabird  made  scouts  respectively  to  the  south  and  north  of  the 
Loredo  and  San  Antonio  road.  In  connexion  with  this  movement,  and 
at  my  request,  scouts  were  sent  out  from  Ringgold  Barracks  and  Fort 
Duncan  in  the  direction  of  Loredo — so  that  ten  columns,  each  column 
pursuing  a  different  direction,  were  moving  simultaneously  letween  the 
Nueces  and  Rio  Grande. 

In  this  movement.  Captain  Ford  pursued  and  drove  a  small  party  of 
Indians  across  the  Rio  Grande:  they  barely  reached  the  opposite  bank  in 
time  to  save  themselves.  Captain  Wallace,  in  the  execution  of  orders, 
met  with  a  considerable  body  of  Indians  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nueces: 
they  attacked  him,  and  in  the  encounter  Wallace  reports  to  have  killed 
seven  Indians,  wounded  nine,  and  to  have  had  three  of  his  own  com- 
mand wounded.  None  of  the  other  parties  met  with  Indians.  I  reached 
Loredo  on  the  27th,  and,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  my  command  together,  I 
made  arrangements  for  another  movement  across  the  country.  I  directed 
Captain  Oakes  to  move  down  the  San  Roque  to  the  Nueces,  and  from 
thence  to  proceed  through  the  country  to  his  post  on  the  Rio  Seco.  I 
directed  Captain  Ford  to  pass  down  on  the  right,  and  Lieut.  Walker,  the  ' 
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1st  lieutenant  of  his  company,  to  pass  down  on  the  left  baniv  of  tlie 
RaicGs.  Lieutenant  Brady  was  ordered  to  examine  the  country  about  the 
Great  Oomanche  crossing  on  the  Nueces,  to  pass  that  stream,  examine 
the  Frio,  and  to  join  me  at  Fort  Merrill.  Lieutenant  Underwood  was  di- 
rected  to  scout  about  the  junction  of  the  Nueces  and  Frio,  to  examuie  the 
right  hank  of  the  former  river  for  about  sixty  miles,  to  make  a  circle  to 
his  left,  and  to  return  to  his  post  by  way  of  the  Laguna  Trinidad.  V\'ith 
Lieutenant  Bagby  and  my  own  command,  I  left  Fort  Mcintosh  to  ex- 
amine the  country  below,  extending  from  the  lower  Alburque  to  Corpus 

Christi.  r  j  a- 

Captain  Oakes  was  again  fortunate  in  findmga  small  party  ot  Indians. 
He  killed  three  and  captured  a  number  of  horses,  &c.,  but,  I  regret  to  say, 
was  himself  severely  wounded.  Lieutenant  Tyler,  ofmy  company,  who  had 
been  left  at  Fort  Inge  during  my  absence,  on  learning  that  the  Indians  fought 
by  Captain  Wallace  had  not  probably  left  the  lower  country,  united  a  part 
of  his  conmjand  with  that  of  Captain  McCown,  and  went  out  m  pursuit 
of  them.  He  overtook  them  on  the  Nueces,  about  eighty  miles  above  the 
Leona.  The  Indians  were  thirty  strong,  and  advantageously  posted.  He 
charged  tljem  gallantly,  at  the  head  of  ten  men,  killed  two,  wounded 
some,  and  dispersed  the  remainder.  Much  booty,  consisting  of  horses, 
shot-pouches,  &c.,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Before  arriving 
at  Corpus  Christi,  at  the  Pero  Chalco,  I  n\et  Lieutenant  Bagby  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  coast,  while  I  went  in  person  direct  to  that  point. 

After  resting  a  few  days  at  Corpus  Christi,  I  again  left  that  place,  with 
a  view  of  making  a  thorough  examination  of  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
borhoofl.  On  the  20th,  1  despatched  Lieutenant  Bagby  to  examine  to 
the  Oso,  the  Alazan  to  the  coast,  thence  to  the  San  Gertrude,  and  up  that 
river  to  Fort  Merrill.  On  the  21st,  I  left  to  examine  the  Aqua  Dulce,  the 
Presenos,  the  Olmos,  the  Laquarta,  and  the  Ramariania. 

I  reached  Fort  Merrill  on  the  27th,  Lieutenant  Bagby  on  the  26th.  Neither 
of  us  discovered  any  Indians,  or  recent  signs  of  Indians.  On  the  31st,  I  left 
Fort  Merrill  for  Fort  Inge,  in  obedience  to  your  order,  to  resume  the  com- 
mand of  that  post.     I  reached  Fort  Inge  on  the^th  of  September. 

The  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  extending  from 
Wool's  road  to  the  coast,  is  for  the  most  part  a  barren  prairie,  with  but 
little  water  and  timber.  A  portion  of  this  country  is  entirely  destitute  of 
water,  and  in  other  parts  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  water-holes,  sometimes 
atgreat  distances,  difficult  to  find,  and  not  always  fufiiishing  an  abun- 

dant  or  a  good  supply. 

The  absence  of  shade  trees  rendered  the  heat  very  oppressive  at  times. 
The  thermometer  ranged  from  94  to  lOT  in  the  shade:  and  this  heat  was 
the  more  sensibly  felt,  as  my  men  and  liorses  were  sometimes  from  24  to 
36  hours  without  water.  The  Indians  disperse  themselves  over  this 
country  in  small  bands,  prowl  around  the  settlements,  awaiting  a  favor- 
able  moment  to  murder  and  rob,  and,  having  accomplished  their  object, 
they  speedily  cross  the  Rio  Grande  and  elude  pursuit,  or  fly  with  speed  to 
their  homes  in  the  upper  country.  It  is  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  over- 
take and  punish  any  of  the  parties,  when  they  become  aware  of  pursuit. 
If  in  danger  of  being  overtaken,  they  scatter,  and,  each  pursuing  a  differ- 
ent route  to  some  remote  point,  they  effectually  baffle  the  skill  of  the 
most  expericHced  trailers.  My  object  has  been,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  to  push  my  scouts  through  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
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country,  to  take  up  the  trails  where  Indians  least  exFCted  to  be  pur- 
sued, to  follow  these  trails  cautiously  and  quietly,  and  m  tins  way  to  take 

*7?the  Sans'stop  anywhere  in  the  lower  country  to  recruit  ?nd  rest 
their  horses,  they  do  so,  I  believo,  either  on  the  Arroyos  I-as  Raices  and 
San  Roque  or  about  some  of  the  large  lakes  on  the  Nueces ;  and  in  tVus 
connexion  I  would  respectfully  reconnnr,end  that  =\  ^^^  y    wilh  ?he  ' 
tecrs  should  be  stationed  near  the  junction  of  the  Las  R^^^?  J JJJ 
Neuces      Either  this  should  be  done  or  Loredo  should  be  reinforced  with 
Two  additional  companies,  so  that  the  mounted  force  at  tj-t  po.n  may  be 
at  least  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.     V^^^ge  also  that  good 
DoUcv  if  not  necessity,  requires  that  a  garrison  of  regular  troora  shouia 
Te  stationed  at  CorpuJbhristi.    In  this  neighborhood  are  many  Mexicans 
whose  business  is  to  hunt  the  wild  mustangs  on  the  prairies.     They  are 
for  the  most  part  men  of  bad  character;  they  live  hke  Indians,  dress  like 
thpm  and  I  fear  resemble  them  in  many  other  points. 

U'affords  me  great  pleasure  to  notice  the  effective  c/-«P«^f «"  ^^^ich 
I  receded  from  Captain  Granger  and  Lieutenants  Underwood  and  Hola. 
hi^  if  the  1st  infantry,  and  from  Captain  Oakes,  of  the  2i  dragoons.  The 
fa  torllnd  anstS  He  is  an  officer  full  of  zeal,  intelligence,  andja  - 
K^    and  I  would  especially  recommend  him  to  the  favorable  consider- 

^%^f  ^vtTer,  w^l  irJxceptions,  evinced  much  ener^  and  i„^A- 
lisence  and  obeyed  my  orders;  but  in  irregularcavalry,  where  the  horses. 
ar?owAed  by  the  volunteers,  it  must  be  expected  that  they  wdl  confer 
the  reservation  of  their  animals  as  paramount  to  other  considerations. 
'''Xh  much  resfK^ct,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  ^««}  ^be^gS^er^^^"*' 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  U.  S.  A. 
To  Major  Geo.  Deas,  Assistant  Adjutant  General,     , 

Headquarters  8th  MUitary  Department,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


'Official. 


Headquarters  Eighth  Military  I^epartment, 
•  San  Antorno,  Texas,  Sept.  lb,  IWW. 

GEO.  DEAS,  Assistant  AdjutaiU  General. 


Fort  Croghan,  Texas, 
Avgust  2<,  18;')0. 

SiH-  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  «[ jj«  g^^f^^^S; 
mandine,  that,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions,  transmitted  to  '"«  thmigli 

Sutnint  Colonel  F^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ZS!; S;:LSf£r'^^. 

^^fal^rrvli  ibfe^ 'n  of  n^rmpany ,  (thhty-two,)  in  the  direc^iW 

~St-;hif^rM 


mtr\w    ■«!■■<   ^1  n,^^«^-.<efp)||i  _f  mi* 
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with  him  a  portion  of  his  own  company  and  a  small  detachment  of  the 
2d  dragoons,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Wood.  I  immediately  returned 
towards  the  Colorado,  (having  been  joined  by  Lieutenant  Street,  with' 
twelve  mounted  men,  infantry,)  until  I  intersected  Major  Merrill's  trail^ 
which  I  followed  until  I  found  him,  near  the  Colorado,  a  short  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  Pecan  Bayou.  The  guides  of  Major  Merrill's  com- 
mand  had  not  been  able  to  follow  the  trail  constantly  up  to  the  point:  in- 
tervals of  half  a  day  occurred  frequently  without  the  trail  being  seen; 
but,  from  (he  general  knowledge  of  woodcraft  possessed  by  the  guides,  as 
also  from  the  general  direction  of  the  trail,  they  were  enabled  to  give  fixed 
pomts  of  direction  to  his  march.  After  crossing  the  Colorado  the  trail 
was  not  seen  more  than  twice,  and  this  on  the  day  the  river  was  crossed. 
1  he  general  direction  of  the  trail  indicated  that  the  marauding  party  had 
gone  to  the  Indian  villages  near  the  forks  of  the  Brazos  river;  and,  being 
impressed  with  that  opinion,  I  determined,  after  the  final  loss  of  the  trail, 
and  after  abandoning  all  hope  of  overtaking  the  savages,  to  visit  their 
usual  places  of  resort  in  the  region  above  referred  to.  1  moved  on  tow- 
ards them,  and  arrived  at  the  Caddo  village  on  the  8th  instant.  There 
I  met  the  principal  men  of  the  adjacent  villages,  comprising  deputations 
from  the  Wacos,  Keechis,  and  perhaps  lonis.  They  professed  to  have 
the  most  amicable  dispositions  towards  the  whites,  and  reprobated  the 
practice  of  stealing.  They  acknowledged  that  some  of  their  young  men 
had  been  engaged  in  committing  depredatians,  but  reported  their  inability 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  such  acts.  'J'his  was  particularly  the  case 
with  Aquagosh,  the  chief  of  the  Wacos.  He  confessed,  at  the  first  in- 
terview, that  thts-re  was  some  stolen  property  at  his  village,  and  that  he 
would  give  it  up  immediately.  One  horse  was  all  that  was  delivered  up. 
He  stated  that  the  others  (three  or  four  mules)  had  been  driven  oflf  by 
some  of  his  people  in  the  direction  of  the  Wichita  mountains.  In  answer 
to  my  demand  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  robbery,  he  stated  that  they  had 
accompanied  the  stolen  property.  He  further  stated  that  the  Tonkaways, 
assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  Wichitas,  were  constantly  engaged  in  thieving 
expeditions,  and  that  a  trail  made  by  them  had  been  seen  in  the  valley  of 
Pecan  Bayou  a  few  days  previous  to  our  arrival,  and  that  their  stealing 
was  not  confined  to  the  whites,  but  that  they  committed  thefts  on  other 
Indians,  and  offered  guides  to  conduct  us  to  the  Wichitas.  The  state 
of  our  provisions,  as  well  as  horses,  precluded  any  attempt  at  a  more 
protracted  pursuit.  Notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  innocence  on 
the  part  of  the  principal  men  at  these  villages,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied 
of  their  guiltlessness.  If  they  are  not  generally  active  participators  in 
the  deeds  of  plunder,  <fcc.,  they  are  aiders  and  abettors  bv  harboring 
stolen  property,  or  trafficking  for  it  after  it  is  stolen.  A  public  mule  was 
recognised  by  one  of  the  ofiicers,  which  had  been  sold  to  a  Kickapoo  by/ 
a  Waco  a  few  days  previous  to  our  arrival  at  their  village.  I  demanded 
the  mule  of  him,  and  he  promised  to  bring  it  to  me  in  the  morning;  but  I 
left  for  the  Waco  village  before  he  had  time  to  bring  it  in,  as  he  was  on 
his  way  to  the  trading-house  near  Port  Graham.  I  reported  the  fact  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bomford,  who  can  get  it  by  sending  to  that  place. 
Their  villages  are  a  concentrating  and  resting  depot  for  the  marauders, 
after  they  have  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  chastisement  or  recapture.  L 
did  not,  however,  feel  authorized  by  my  instructions  to  treat  them  as 
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atvowed  enemies.     TPIiey  are  now  engaged  in  cultivating,  in  a  very  rude 
manner,  the  bottom  of  the  Brazos  adjacent  to  the  lodges. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  the  Caddo  village,  I  took  up  the  returning 
line  of  march,  taking  the  Waco  village  en  route.  As  my  provisions  were 
nearly  exhausted,  I  directed  the  guides  to  conduct  us  by  the  nearest 
practicable  route  to  Fort  Graham.  This  point  I  reached  in  five  days  from 
the  villages.  I  do  not  think  that  the  distance  between  the  post  and  the 
villages  exceeds  four  days'  march  for  fresh  horses.  There  is  a  plain  trail 
the  entire  distance,  passing  through  a  good  grazing  country,  easily  passa- 
ble in  all  directions  for  horsemen  or  pack  mules.  A  party  of  dragoons 
leaving  either  Fort  Graham  or  Worth  can  readily  make  the  march  to  the 
villages,  examine  the  mountain  passes  and  gorges  in  their  vicinity  for  the 
stolen  property,  and  return  to  their  post  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  The 
-command  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  detach  (after  leaving  a  good 
'Canip-guard)  several  parties  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  men  to  examine 
their  houses,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains. 

After  resting  two  days  at  Fort  Graham,  I  proceeded  to  Fort  Gates.  There 
I  again  halted  for  a  couple  of  days.  These  halts  were  necessary  to  re- 
.store  the  horses.  At  Fort  Gates  Lieutenant  Wood  left  me  with  his  com- 
mand to  return  to  Austin.  Major  Merrill,  Lieutenants  Street  and  Blake — 
the  two  last  of  the  8th  infantry — continued  with  me  at  Fort  Croghan. 
During  a  considerable  portion  of  our  absence  the  men  lived  on  half- 
rations.  The  horses  of, the  entire  command  returned  much  jaded  and 
broken  down — not  more,  however,  than  was  to  be  expected  from  a  long 
march,  (over  a  rough  country,)  made  on  grass,  immediately  after  being 
taken  from  corn.  The  condition  of  my  own  company  horses,  as  well  as 
those  equipped  with  the  same  saddle,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  deplora- 
ble horse-appointments  which  are  furnished  us:  most  of  their  backs  are 
^ore,  and  it  will  require  at  least  six  weeks  to  place  them  in  serviceable 
condition  again. 

I  would  here  add  that  I  have  learned  from  Major  Merrill  that  he  passed 
on  the  trail,  during  the  first  day  of  his  pursuit,  the  carcasses  of  a  horse 
and  mule— the  horse  probably  broken  down,  and  the  mule  killed  for  food. 
The  Worse  delivered  over  by  the  Wacos  I  turned  over  to  laeutenant 
Street,  to  await  the  ftrders  of  the  general  commanding. 

1  arrived  at  this  post  on  the  22di  instant,  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
eight  days,  having  marched  upwards  of  five  hundr^  and  fifty  miles.  . 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yoifr  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  A.  H.  BLAKE, 
Captain y  andBrctfet  Major  2d  Dragoons y  cormnancfin^. 

Maj.  Geo.  Dkas, 

Assistant  Adjutant  Qeiveral  Eigfith  Military  Department , 

San  Anio7iiOy  Texas, 


A  true  copy. 


ITeadquarters  Eighth  Military  Department, 

Sc^n  Anto7iiOy  Septtmber  12,  185W, 


GEO.  DEAS, 

Assistant  AdjtUaiU  General. 
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[Orders  No.  39  l   tTr- .  ^ 
•  ..  I-    The  decided  favo„hl.        ,  *"  '^"'™*''  «^toj^  ™ ISn 

If  poss  ble  •  and  IVf^n        ,   "^alde,  and  return  bv /hi     n '     ^^  dragoo/is^ 
Bandera  pass   tJr    T*!  ^  company,  Texa,  Z\h  "^"^^^  ""^  '^e  rfondo, 

rill's  cornpany'' Id  drl/.'"''''"^''^''' be  obSvedWR*'^  ^^^^^^^n 

teer  compSn}^a^/STci'''"p^'  f  ^o"  ntin^sfou^^ 

Jiaices,  nearif«  JmL*-         .Captain  Pord  wfji  Ka  ofoV-       ,  "*     ^I'e  vo  un- 

M  bank  of  th„Vrif  ^'''^  y/th  the  Nueces,  ad  l?,^'''"''*  ^"  ^he  Arroyo 
thescouts wi  rlS  .''/''^'^  f  "^«  Tor  u|a la^e  'p?'  ""r.^^«  "S^t  aS  . 
the  Nueces  and  Wont«  ^"^f'  '^^  Espantosafake  retnfn "^""Z^"  ^""can, 
to  Presido  Rio  gSI  '"f ^;  ^^«  "counted  com S.n"^T^y  '^«  ^^I'ey  of 
.both  to  keeDi.  no  I'^L'"^  ^f'^f  at  Rinff^old's  S^7^'  ^^^'^o  to  scout 
aminationsL'  p'   /«'  ^'"^  ^^  the  R^ 0?,^^  «    '^' '?  ^^^^«  Loredo- 

tioned  at  Cornu.  r^     .-^'^"'^"^"t  Colonel  Aberlr!    k-'  Lake  and  the  Ar- 
order  the  mouS  ."''''  '^"^  ^"'^  co^nies  of T^'rV^.'^^ '« '«  be  sta- 

gulce,  San  So  ayp"/  °^'  '^'^  '^^'""S  to  tout  SV^^'/J^^^'  ^^i" 
From  Port  Merrin  fhi  ^^'^^enos,  returning  bv  theTl  'i'^o  ^«'''  ^qua 
bank  of  the  Nue'es  tdTi'''  T"  ^"  ^«  ^ar  al  Se  SaL"^  ?^"  ^^ric^io. 
at  the  Paso  Piedra  '  T?  '^"'"  ^^'^«<^n  that  rirer \nH  1'^.''^  *be  right 
will  scout  in  the  v^n.  r  T'"  body  of  BaJbv  W^  ^"^  *  "''^  ^''^ssing 
ment  (stationed  Lth?.''^  ^^^  ^an  Miguel  InJ  ^'•'"^P^"/  of  volunteer! 

probabi^Tty  oJ^ri^cTn?^'  '"^  P"»'«h  the  offender,  T?,'  ^'"^  ^b«  view        "^ 

party  to  t4^^,Ss/«?h'  'f'^-tiou  wUl  be  seut^'h T'"'  ^^  ^h^ 
warded  on  the  tUfi  „  .  ^^  ^^'"^>  with  reoui-^itinl  r  ^Y  *be  pursuing 
ground  todisto^rZi'^^^^^^^  ^«  be  for? 

b.U  short  da  rSh!«,^"^'^^«^  '^ ''  '^<^ommendel7:Jj' ^^'"§  '^^^r  the  . 
tiltty  of.  disco veTn^^'  ^''^''^  «'o»ld,  by  this  n)!n  "?«  «<^o"ts  to  make  " 
of  course,  the  ^eniH^^"""^^  '«  by  loL'r  mirct '  ^'  ?'  ^'^^^  P^oba- 

-ere  to  be  foSnTa^uS?  ZT'^  ''  ^^  ^^e  mtl^j'j^^^^  '-««/ 

;  ^uu  pursim  given.  "t<i,n,  m  case  a  trail      ^ 


t 
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111,  At  Ports  Cvoghan,  Gates,  Graham,  and  Worth,  on  the  frontiers  be- 
tween  the  Colorado  of  Texas  and  the  Red  river,  the  respective  command- 
ing officers  will  order  such  scouts  to  be  made  below  the  present  frontier 
line  as  may  be  considered  best  for  the  prevention  of  depredations.  The 
scouts  will,  in  the  event  of  discovering  predatory  parties  of  Indians,  be 
governed  by  the  foregoing  instructions  as  to  pursuit,  (fcc. 
By  order  of  Brevet  Major  General  Brooke: 

GEORGE  DEAS, 
Assistant  AdjxUant  Gtnieral. 


[Extract.]  • 

Headciuarters  'Eighth  Military  Department, 

'  San  Antonio,  October  10,  1850>. 

General:  I  much  regret  also  to  forward  copies  of  three  cemmunica- 
tions  on  the  subject  of  the  abduction  by  the  Indians  of  two  young  girls, 
the  daughters  of  a  Mr.  Thomas,  residing  near  Lamar.  Orders  have  been 
given  to  the  commanding,  officers  of  the  several  posts  in  the  department 
to  take  the  most  active  steps  to  recapture  these  most  unfortunate  women; 
and  should  the  least  trace  of  them  be  found,  the  troops  are  directed. to 
pursue  to  the  very  villages  ot  the  Indians  themselves,  and  demand  ina- 
mediate  restoration,  or  instant  satisfaction  Vv-ill  be  taken.  It  is  not  kaawn 
to  what  tribe  these  Indians  belong,  but  most  probably  to  the  Wacos.     ^ 

In  looking  at  the  present  state  of  Indian  affairs,  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  a  general  council  be  held  with  the  different  tribes  at  the  earliest  pas- 
sible period. 

I  am;  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 
Brevet  Major  GcficraL 
Brevet  Major  General  R.  Jones, 

Adjutant  General^  Washington ,  D.  O. 


(For  the  information  of  the  Afljutani  General.] 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 

October  4,  1850. 

Captain:  Enclosed  I  send  you  a  communication  from  Mr.  Norton,  of 
Copano,  known  to  me  as  a  man  o^character  and  veracity.  Mr.  Bur^is,. 
who  is  spoken  of  in  the  letter,  is  also  known  to  me  as  such.  Judge  Neil, 
the  editor  of  the  paper  here.  Touches  for  Mr.  Simpson,  also  spoken  of.  I 
send  it  to  you,  being  the  nearest  military  station,  and  nearest  in  the  route 
of  the  Indians.  Please  forward  it  to  headquarters. 
-Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  W.  HUMPHREYS, 
Agent  Second  military  DepartvwvK 
Captain  S.  M.  Plummer, 

United  States  Infantry,  commanding  Port  MerrilL 
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HRAOtiUARTERS  ElGHTH  MlLITARV  T>El>ARTMENT, 

San  Antonio,  October  8,  1850. 

GEO.  DEAS, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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[For  the  information  of  the  Adjutant  General.] 

HEADauARTERs  Bati'alion  Pikst  Infantry, 

Fort  Merrill,  October  6,  1850. 

*    Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  you  herewith  a  communication  from 
the  agents  of  the  quartermaster's  department  at  Corpus  Christi,  covering 
one  from  Judge  Norton,  giving  information  that  twelve  Indians  had  made 
their  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  Lamar,  near  Arkansas  bay,  and  carried 
off  two  of  Mr.  Thomas's  daughters.    This  communication  was  received 
about  6  o'clock  last  night;  and  I  despatched  Lieutenant  Underwood,  with 
twelve  men,  accorhpanied  by  two  citizens,  during  the  night,  to  endeavor 
to  intercept  the  Indians  on  their  return,  and  with  instructions,  should 
they  have  passed  up,  to  take  the  trail,  pursue  it  with  vigor,  and  endeavor 
to  release  the  captives.     I  have  further  instructed  him,  should  he  find 
Indians,  from  indications,  too  strong  for  his  party,  to  hang  on  their  trail, 
and  send  back  for  reinforcements  and  subsistence;  and  I  have  respectfully 
to  request  that  I  may  be  authorized  to  move  over  a  part  of  Captain  Bag-^ 
by's  company  to  meet  this  contingency,  should  it  be  likely  to  occur,     I 
send  this  communication  up  by  private  Neely,  of  H  company,  1st  in- 
fantry. 

I  am,  major,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'      '^  S.  M.  PLUMMER, 

Captain  1st  Infanfry^  commanding. 

Brevet  Major  Geo.  Deas, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General^  San  Antonio. 


[For  the  information  of  the  Adjutant  General.] 

CoPANO,  October  2;  1850. 

Dear  Sir:  Word  has  just  come  from  Lamar  that  the  Indians  (twelve, 
in  number)  were  at  Mr.  Thomas's,  who  lives  twleve  miles  back  of  Lamar, 
yesterday,  between  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  carried  off  two  of 
his  daughters,  who  were  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  house  after  the  cows. 
The  Indians  came  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  and  drove  off 
all  the  horses.  This  was  brought  to  Lamar  last  night  by  Mr.  Simpson, 
who  liad  his  horse  stolen,  and  walked  in  on  foot.  Mr.  Burns  sent  word 
here,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  mission. 

Yours^  truly, 

^  H.  D-  NORTON. 

Mr.  D.  W,  BREWgTBai. 


/ 
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True  copy: 


Headquarters  Eighth  Military  DEPiTRTMEiVT, 

San  Antonio  J  October  8,  1850. 

GEO.  DEAS, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


HEADCttJARTERS  ElGHTH  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT, 

San  Antonio^  October  15,  1850. 

Genera  L :  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that  hereafter,  when  volunteers  are 
-called  out  in  this  department,  the  term  shall  be  twelve  months,  unless  sooner 
-discharged.  Their  term  of  service  has  been  limited  to  six  months,  and  I 
have  experienced  much  inconvenience  in  their  being  mustered  out  and 
remustered  into  the  service.  The  companies  now  in  service  are  entering 
into*  their  eighteen  months'  engagement.  Many  of  them  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  six  months  would  not  remuster.  The  larger  part  of  the 
company  are  willing  to  remain;  and  to  complete  the  organization,  we  are 
compelled  to  recruit  until  the  company  is  filled.  They  are  just  as  willing 
to  engage  for  twelve  as  for  six  months;  and  one  great  advantage  accruing 
to  length  of  service  is,  that  the  officers  and  men  become  better  soldiers, 
as  well  as  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  haunts 
of  the  Indians.  The  expense  to  the  United  States  is  the 'same,  for  the' 
reason  that  they  would  be  discharged  as  soon  as  their  services  were  not 
further  required.  In  fact  il  would  be  more  economical,  as  it  saves  the 
^mileage  for  marching  from  their  homes  to  the  general.rendezvous. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

^  '  GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 

Brevet  Major  GeneraL 
Brevet  Major  General  R.  Jones, 

Adjutant  General,  Washington,  D.  C 


Headgil'arters  Eighth  Military  Department, 
.  ,  '  Sa-n  Antonio,  October  15,  1850. 

General:  I  have  been  compelled,  by  the  atrocities  just  committed  by 
the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lamar,  to  callout  one  more  company 
of  mounted  volunteers  to  cover  and  protect  the  settlements  in  that  part  of 
Itoe  country.    ♦   ^ 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  change  the  locations  of  the  four  companies  of 
volunteers  now  in  service;  for  as  sure  as  it  is  done,  the  Indians  will  take 
advantage  of  their  absence  to  commit  the  like  deeds  under  which  the 
settlements  have  so  horribly  suffered.  You  will  receive  a  paper  printed 
at  Victoria,  containing  the  particulars  of  the  late  horrid  transactions,  which 
I  believe  to  he  entirely  correct  and  true  in  every  particular. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  General,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

GEO.  M.  BROOKE, 
W  '  Brevet  Major  GeneraL 

To  Brevet  General  R.  Jones, 

Adjutant  General^  Washington, 

p.  S. — No  dates  later  than  the  23d  August  from  your  office. 

Q.M.  B. 

Part  ii — 5 
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/nrfwn  outrages  again. 


|l       '' 


THe  Indians  have  again  been  dow^;^  tl.  l^^e.  -^^-l^^t 
^g  all  manner  of  outrages  l^^JZlcL^^^^^^^^  an  outrage  upon  a 
of  Victoria,  and  after  stealing  horses  am  ^^^  less  describe,  they 

female  too  shocking  and  horrible  o  ^e^^^^^P^^i  ^ut  molestation  or  harm. 
Si^ceeded  in  getting  ofl  with  th^^^'^fTJ  came  within  two  miles  of 
n«  Tuesdav  afternoon,  the  1st  instant,  tnfY  ^am  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^       ^ 

STe^wS  of  a  German  ^^tHms  dTugE  who'had  gone  out 
miles  froml^tnar,  and  captured  two  o*  ^^^  a  J  ^dedincarrymgo(r-- 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  up  cattle      O"^.^^;^^^^^^         severely  from  their 

the  oth?r,  about  fifteen  years  of  f§«'J^.J^  "^^ '^  too  awful  to  describe, 
SutTand  shocking  outra.es  Was^e^t  in  a    tate^^^^^^.^^^y^ 

much  lacerated  and  bruised,     ff  was  louna  ^^  !,„« 

X  was  out  hunting  cattle,  who  earned  her  to  t  j^^  „, 

:£vwas  kindly  taken  ^  Isut^appSs,  aUst  tUhe  fina Ue^^^^^^^ 

number)  had  satisfied  their  s®"^"^' ^^'^Qceeded  to  the  residence  ot  -Mr. 
Son  of  the  , unfortunate  ^"ale,  they  proceeaea  ^^  ^^.^^  horses. 

Pe?ry,  on  the  Sau  Antomonver,  from  whom    «  X        i,,,e  ^^^  fl 
TW  then  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.   lom  f^f^^l^^^j     This  is  the  third 

^netvhead^of  horses,  the  P>•«F'^^1?^\':  ^nSs  ^  Indians  ia 

J^ethi  gentleman  has  ^eenjobbed  of  his  amma      Y    ^^^  ^    ^^.     .. 

1^^  thantio  years.    He  is  to  be  Pf^^'.^Vwiee  before  broken  up,  be 
Simrv  industry  and  exertions,  after  be^ng  ^wicj  «>«  ^^^^  i>c<.a 

W?5^ln  accumulated  this  property,  which  in  one  n.g     ^^  ^^^^ 
Sfen?4ay  from  him,  «»d  ^e  wUhh^  young  la^^  ,em„neratioa 

^thout  a  hope  of  recovering  his  P^^P^^^^        .i^ed  to  protect  him  m  the 
ftom  the  government,  ?;^| "^^^^^^^^l^^^^^^  Indians  andother^ 

peaceable  possession  «^,*^';^  P^'^^ojidition  of  things  to  remain  .^  Are 
^  Hnw  Ions  is  this  sad  and  uiicertaiu  -00*1  ^^^  people  s»iJ- 

^e  to  beTeft  entirely  without  l^^'ff^^J^  J„,\^; ji*^.el^^  of  department,  at 

Ir  because  of  the  lying  "''«'^«P'^^^t.!?'ilainVvcpres  themselves  to 

Wa^ington  by  base  and  jpnncip^e^  v  to  ^  country ,  and 

be  Texans,  and  professing  ^o  he  weua  4  ^  needless  to  say  tl  a.  xve 

Se  safe  and  happy  cmdiUoii  o^J^'^  J^P'^^^  ,«  experience  is  a  sad  and 
have  already  trooi^s  enough;  f^J^^J^'^o^, ^ntier  is  too  large,  too  v.x- 
Sitmilous  refutation  of  the  charg^.     0"^  f  «^^  ^^araeter  of  the  .roai« 
»         imded,  to  be  protected  by  the  limitea  numu  ,,^^a- 

»        tenaea,  10       1  j^yj  bordeis.     ^  "*';,r,  _  i^  ;n<,„(ricient. 


SiUd.    We  Wash  to  say,  that «"''"" '?,^"'y„  ^nm  with-out  great  <l«n- 


Q  not  veHture  out  Horn  ""'"^.'YnTnahnostTiopeless  bondage  by 

"r-  of  being  taken  f^]:;:t^:^:^is  Xk-S  "R  f-\'^-! 
Ihe  Indians.     Thank  ^o^i^p^^'v^r^'ivin*  us  that  description 


Z  Indians!    Thanlc  God  our  govermumU  a^^^^^^^^^^  „,,,H.,r 

Sfp  Van  Winkle  sleep,  and  is  about  gmngusW'^^       calculated  to  protect 
Sriops  which  we  have  ^caso"  to  bel  ev.  «;y^^„^,d  rascals  ui  theu" 

our  lives  and  property,  ^"^J,^*^  di  a^^^^^  anxiously  looking  W 

Mountain  homes.     Our  wives  and  chUdrea  ^^^  ^^      .^ng-. 

Se  niovements  of  Genera    Sa>ta^^^^  the  .  name  of  God  r^d 

promised  protecuon.  ^f'^^^'^^p^  "^^ 

Wanity ,  we  hope  not.   We  hope  me 
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have  had  fatal  tiagcdies  enough.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollw* 
of  tL  SoSe's  money  have  been  s^^nt  in  Congress  while  debaUug  upoB 
iilf  LrtUraVtract  questionl.  Had  one-half  *« -0 ney  and  U«^ 
thus  worse  than  uselessly  spent  been  appropriated  ^o^  ^be  prot^Uon  o« 
our  frontier,  by  calling  out  suitable  troops,  to-day  we  would  be  spared  the 
nS-eiitv  of  recordini  these  horrible  crimes,  and  our  people  would  be 
SryaVquLuy  attending  to  their  tarms  and  their  ^^^s-snugly  scj^^ 
under  the  protection  of  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none  to  molest 
or  make  them  afniid .  ^  « 


AnrcTAKT  Gekbral's  Office, 
Washington,  November  7, 1860. 

^  Gknkral-  Your  letters  of  the  lOthof  October,  lllh  of  October,  (two,) 
15tli  ef^ctober,  (two,)  and  17th  of  October,  (four,)  with  their  respecuve 
SotL^,lSve  bin  received  and  duly  submitted.  The  Geaeral-m- 
chief  ISts  me  to  say  that  your  reasons  for  stationing  the  two  commmej 
of  The  fiS  infantry  at  Corpus  dirisii  are  perfectly  eatisfactorsr,  a«d  that 
^ou?  m^BuSrgS^erally,  Tince  in  command  of  the  eighth  department, 

^^Kli:lt^laT;r  p^^^^^^^^  volunteer  for  twel^ 

JnL  St  ai^oU-ithe^law  not  admitting  of  their  being  retamei 
in  service  for  that  period.  *  «  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  am,  sir,  fcc,  Ax.,  L.  THOMAS," '. 

•  AssistmU  Afl^nUuU  Gtneraf- 

Brevet  MfiMtw  General  Geo.  M.  Brooke,  .   ,     •     vv^^ 

uievei  aroj  cW„„,a«^«i^  SUi  department,  San  AnUm^,  T&ctu. 


Heai)<iuartkh8  Ninth  Miut.vry  P^^^^'^\a-»   ' 

Santa  i^,  New  Meatco,  March  2,  loo©.  . 

Sik:  1  trani^mit  you  herewith: 

I>et»artmeiit  returns  tor  January ;  , 

IV)6t  returns,  Santa  Fe,  for  tobruary;  .  „       ,  . 

Cooies  of  department  orders  (general  and  special)  to  date;  .  ,  \ 

iCSiU  of  a  general  court-martial,  exoepung  case  No.  5,  whr-h  ha* 
bt'pn  returm^  to  Kl  Paso  tor  a  s^ignature-omiuod; 

KS  n^"-^^^-'-^"'  «""'''^  Fe,for  January  and  February; 
r-'^rtiferjiicvsofdis.ibilitv — private  Jauios  Gibson;  ,"     .. 

l^SX  Major  Stem;  Is!  dragoons,  of  au  expedition  under  his  com^ 

"TflUks  of  Major  Van  Ilorne  on  the  subject  of  tiie  t«msportalbn  c6 

suDrfies  froi^i  A  ntouio ,  Texas,  to  El  IWo. 
*  i^Bn^mxicifullv.  yourobedicnt  servant, 

*W     ^  ^  >  j^5n^  MUNROE, 

Brev'it  Colonel  U.  S.  Arm^,  0»Oirn'g  D^artmeut. 
Adiutata  G¥ncral  U-  S<  Army. 
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DoK«  ANA,  New  Mexico,  Febrmnj  5   1830^ 
S„.  ,  have  .h.  honor  ,0  .ubmi.  to  the  com„,andi„g  officer  of  .h,s  de- 

partment  the  following  report:  a  m  ,  a  report  was  brought  to 

P  OnSaturday,the2dmst^,about8o  clocka  m^  a     p  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

„iy  quarters  ttat  the  Apaches  had  rriade  a  descent  uj^^^^^  wounding  four 

Ke  rear  of  the  town,  and  driven  f^?^yj^!!^/d  carrying  away  one 
Mexican  herders-<>ne  of  whom  is  'J^'^J^XJ";^^,  the  Indians  had 
boy.    On  inquiry  1  found  the  facts  as  s^tatea'  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^ 

i';^rheVorriivTwrru1d%H="i.=  .n..,.  had  gained 

-some  six  miles^  ^^  Apaches  from  the  <'Gila, 

My  first  impression  was  that  they  w^e  me  -^  intercept  them  at  the 
and  thought  that,  by  going  up  the  river ,  1^«";^^^  ,  /„  the  direction 
crossing;  but  the  Mexicans  alsaying^th^^^^^^  ft        ,    „        • 

of  Sanbiego,  I  was  ^"du^^'V^Vth^^^^  found  the  ^yeaf;" 

Some  six  or  seven  mdes  from  the J^r^^on  ^  ^^^  i^ft.    After 

which  the  Indians,  seemgthemseb^sclos^y^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,,. 

spurring  the  animals,  going  on  Wteenm       ^^  g^st  impressions 

-dently  gaining  on  the  Indians      I  ^^^^^''tndeavoring  to  reach  the  river, 
were  correct,  and  that  the  J«di7  were  «nd«*^^^^^^^ 
Here  I  divided  my  command,  J"f '  f„"^^\"5,Bannon  to  follow  directly  on 
who  were  best  mounted  ^f^,Li«"'f^n^ff  ftom  the  mountains,  1  took  a- 
the  trail  of  the  Indians,  and  <^"^^^J"J^"„  them  and  the  river,  and  thus 
,more  southerly  route  to  <\^'f.'\^^i^^%oxmdi^r  v^tiere  I  thought  we 
-drive  them  upon  the  level  plain  of  the  ,  Jornaua, 

•could  easily  succeed  in  ^""^"Sj^^^^^'J^expectations,  and  the  Indians 
The  result,  however,  '^^l?^'^'^'J ^l^Ji^rMev  riding  more  than  forty 
proved  to  be  better  mounted  than  ^f  ^^J^^^'^^^e  ^p  the  chase-our  horses 
Siiles  at  our  best  speed,  we  were  ^^iged  to  g^e    P      ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

being  completely  broken  down,  f  "^  f^^^^^^^^ 

last,  1  had  but  six  men  left  with  me.  Aband^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^_^e 

and  led  our  horses  to  the  river;  and  returning  little  rise,  some 

espied  two  men  standing  ^f  ^^ttk  Sing  nS     Supposing  them  to 
h^f  mile  distant,  and  a  ^e^^  ^^^f "  ^^J^^^  hundred  yards,  when,  to 

be  Mexicans,  we  approached  to  wUhin  a  i  ^^^^^  ^ 

our  surprise,  they  proved  to  *>«  ^  ^^l^^^:'^  so  as  fast  as 

and  galloped  up  the  ^lU,  beckoning  us  to  lo  ^^^^^         ^^ 

our  weariS  animals  would  permit;  but,  arriving  »  H^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

saw  in  a  little  thicket  of  c«tton-wood  on  the  otner  ^^^  ^^        ^^ 

w^riors,  all  mounted,  and  dasbing  about  on  «ieu       ^     ^^  ^  ^.^ 
Tbad  Spanish-calling  us  to  c^meove^^^^^^^  -y,I-«Lud' 

choose  to  do  this  with  the  lew  ineu  ',.    ^t  the  same  time  bmld- 

S^ade  arrangements  to  defend  my^^^^^^^  CBan- 

,     tag  a  fire,  in  the  hoi^  that  the  smoKe      g        ^ble ^ve  them  a  figKU 
nou's  nartv  tp  my  assistance,  wheii  we  wou  ^^^—  ^^^^^^^ 

?£'Sin|Le\hour  and^^^^^^^^^^^^  ndden  «0 

ed  to  this  place,  which  I  rea.hea  ai  r 

miles.  ^,„  ..,    .  is  ^rtv,  following  directly  in  the  trail  ot 

JiS^^SSnP^l^-PP^S'y'.^hu.,  co„i?g»  aca.o„ahove  ue 
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San  Diego,  he  was  obliged  to  dismount  his  men. to  lead  their  ho^rses  down 
the  rocky  pass  in  single  file  :   here  the  men  mounted  as  they  passed 
through,  and  continued  the  chase;  four  of  the  first,  though,  who  were 
best  mounted,  were  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Indians,  and  one  man, 
private  Quegarden,  company  '^H,''  1st  dragoons,  came  up  with  a  party  of 
eight  who  were  thrown  out  as  a  rear  guard.  Wounding  one  of  them  with 
his  carbine,  three  of  the  others  turned  upon  him  and  attacked  him  with 
their  lances;  he,  however,  succeeded  in  parrying  them  with  his  sabre — 
receiving  only  a  shght  scratch  in  the  back;  when,  perceiving  the  pom- 
mand  closing  upon  them,  two  fired  on  him— one  shooting  him  through* 
the  thigh,  severely  fracturing  the  bone.     I  must  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  upon  the  commanding  officer  of  the  departnrient  the  necessity  of  arm- 
ing company  ^^H"  with  Colt's  revolvers.    Had  this  man  have  had  one  of 
these  weapons,  he  would  probably  have  killed  several  of  these  Indians.    I 
should  have  mentioned  ttiat,  before  the  Indians  turned,  the  other Jhree 
dragoons  had  closed  in  and  exchanged  fire,  wounding  two  other  Indians. 
^    The  whole  command  had  now  passed  the  canon,  and  here  ensued  a 
most  exciting  scene.  The  Indians  in  full  sight,  not  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  advance,  upon  a  level  plain,  and  the  dragoons  in  hot  pursuit— 
both  parties  at^'the  top  of  their  speed;  and  thus  the  cljase  was  continued 
for  thirty  miles,  until  the  horses  were  completely  broken  down.  Towards 
the  last,  the  Indians  were  to  be  seen  throwing  away  blankets,  provisions, 
and  everything  but  their  arms,  rendering  themselves  as  hght  as  possible. 
Lieutenant  O'Bannon,  in  returning,  fell  in  with  another  small  party  of 
Indians,  mounted  on  fresh  horses  and  driving  more  with  them.    From  the 
fatigued  condition  of  his  animals,  they  easily  escaped  him.  ■ 

Three  of  my  best  horses  were  left  dead  in  the  road.  I  can  only  say, 
the  company,  without  exception,  behaved  admirably,  and  every  possible 
effort  was  made  to  overtake  the  Indians;  and  it  was  owing  to  our  having  to 
run  our  horses  over  the  first  and  most  difficult  part  of  the  country  that 
we  were  unable  to  come  up  with  them  after  getting  upon  the  plain. 

On  my  return  I  was  informed  that,  at  about  the  time  we  started  in  pur- 
suit, another  partv  of  Indians  had  come  in  at  the  lower  side  of  the  town, 
near  the  river,  and  driven  oflT  stock  from  there.  This  was  probably  the 
party  I  saw  after  watering.  In  connexion  I^  would  state  that,  on  the  27th 
ult.,  a  party  came  in  about  sundown,  and  stole  two  Mexican  boys  who 
were  working  in  a  field  not  a  mile  from  the  quarters,  and  drove  off  some 
stock.  At  the  same  time  another  party  came  in,  some  four  miles  south- 
west of  us,  and  drove  off  twenty-three  head  of  oxen,  the  property  of  Mr. 

Beck.  .        /c 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  urging  upon  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  department  the  necessity  of  a  campaign#against  these  Indians,  and 
that  as  speedily  as  possible.  s  •  j     v  u 

When  Indians  become  so  bold  that  they  will  come  in  broad  daylight 
within  a  mile  of  a  United  States  garrison,  where  dragoons  are  stationed, 
and  drive  off  stocI|Land  murder  the  defenceless  herders,  I  think  it  then 
becomes  necessary  to  chastise  them— and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
regularly-organized  campaign  against  them. 

When  these  Indians  sJLart  on  a  marauding  expedition  they  come  mounted 
on  their  best  horses,  (which  are  equal  to  any  of  ours,)  and  at  the  same 
time  have  relays  waiting  for  them  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  distance. 
They  do  their  mischief  and  get  off  with  several  miles  the  start— come  up 
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wUh  their  relays,  and  thus  ate  «..nted  -J-^^J^bf  ^^e  t^'^hl*^ 
-their  fingers  at  us,  whose  horses  are  broken  7^"  "^J.  "tLVnland  for 
'?hus,  itTs  next  to  im.possible  ^^ -Xf^W^sTthT^l^  ^^ 

•,,hLs  I  urge  the  necessity  of  an  «^P«^;»"'"  °£  "l^i^es  and  that  that  ^tnt 
that  a  depot  be  selected  at  or  near  the  copper  mines,  ana  r 

*e  established  as  the  base  of  ooerdtions. 

All  of  which  I  most  respectfully  submit.  ^    STEEN, 

,  B''t  Major  Ut  Dragoonsy  Conim'g. 

Liautenant  L.  McLaws, 

A.  A.  Adft  Gerveral,  Saata  tc. 


commanding  a  party  of  company  "  I'    ^^^/'tSan  account  of  a  ga^Uant 
Wng  a  detachment  frojna  the  pst  of  Taos-^gm^^^  ^       ^ 

and  successful  affair  m  which  ^h^*  detadirnen    w^^^^^^ 
^araudingpartyo  A    ch^^^^^^^^^^ 

*l^ftte^from  St  Major  Grier,  1st  dragoons,  commanding  at  Taos, 
enclosing  the  above;  ^^„.    pnmmandino-  at  Dona  Ana, 

«» the  region  of  the  copper  mines. 

i  am,  respectfiiUy,  yow  obedient  serrant,       ^^^^  mUNROE, 

BH  Col.  U.  S.  Army,  Co'mm'g. 

Breret  Mai«r  Gen.  R.  Jokes, 

Adf't  Gen<^ral  U-  ^-  A.  ^ 


'  T\ds,NKVfUKxico,  April  12,  IS59. 

<Str-  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  forward,  for  the  in'^''"^^*^"  f 'J^f 
,  JoL'uommanding  9th  -U'tary  dej^rtmeiU    -^^^^^ 

Indians.     I  regard  the  anair  at,  a  v    y  .  .        creditable  person  irom 

£.*rSwro^- *eTri  «;" '^^  wL  ...  sab.-...  »>,«« 

killed     They  were  taken,  I  am  informed,  D>  two  or  uii^ 
nT&TctiTd'^^^^^^^  S^ita  Fe)  at  U  Vclock  a.  m. 

jestertlay.  y^^  .espectftilly.  &c.,        ^j^p^^RIER, 

Oa.pt. mid  B't  Maj.,  Com'g  at  Taos,  AW  Mecmo. 


RwATiOfl^v.w  yiExtco,  April7^  1850. 

Sm:  It  becoiTies  my  dutv  to  reprt  the  result  of  a  fight  between  the 
detachment  of  company  "'l"  first  dragroons,  stationed  at  Rayado,  and  a 
party  of  Apache  warriors,  which  took  place  yesterday,  the  6th  instant,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Red  river,  thirty  miles  from  this  place.     The  circum- 
stances led  to  it  as  follows:  On  the  night  of  the  5th  instant,  Mr.  Maxwell's 
holders'  camp,  which  is  three  miles  from  here,  was  attacked  by  Indian.s, 
who  severely  wounded  two  of  his  men,  and  drove  off  nearly  all  of  the 
horses  and  mules  belonging  to  the  (iitizens  of  this  place.     On  the  news  of 
this  I  started  in  pursuit,  with  the  assistance  of  MessVs.  Carson,  t  esher, 
and  Newell ;  and  as  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  to  enable  us  to  discover  the 
trail,  we  galloped  until  we  overtook  the  enemy.     A  charge  was  imme- 
dialelv  made,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  on  our  side  of  one  horse,  (that  ot 
private  Richart's,  shot  from  under  him.)  We  killed  five  Indians,  (the  scalps 
ol  which  we  have  for  a  voucher.)  and  wounded  one  or  two  others,  and 
recovered  all  the  animal?  but  four,  which  four  Indians  made  their  escape 
on.  Allow  me  to  say  that  every  man  was  eager  in  the  pursuit,  and  touglH 
wiA  that  gallantry  rharacteristic  of  the  American  soldier. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

^       ^  WM.  C.  HOLBROOK, 

Sergeant,  Coinmanding  Detachment. 

Major  Wm.  N.  Gkieh, 

Commanding  officer  at  Taos,  New  Me.vico. 


Headquauters,  Dona  Ana,  New  Mexico, 

March  24,  ISoO. 

8ur  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  that  yesterday  I  returned  to  this 
post,  after  being  absent  some  thirteen  days  exammmg  the  country  about 

^' We^?^fe7vevented  from  visiting  the  Rio  Gila  and  Preator  on  account  of 
not  finding  sufficient  grass  for  our  animals  on  the  route.  . 

Fo  fo  ?days  I  examined  the  country  about  the  nnnes  m  every  direc- 
tion and  in  my  opinion,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  location  that  I  have  seen 
a^iwherein  tlfe  ?ou^  for  a  post,  for  several  reasons    Jt  is  ^out  the 

centre  of  the  Indian  nlKn.  There  are  q^^a««'^^«"f '^'"^^^f/f  J^'l '^'^ 
comnanies  that  can  be  put  in  complete  repair  in  less  than  a  month,  ana 
a^K?;  small  cost.  Tifnber  for  bvfilding.and  other  purposes  is  abtinda^^^ 
and  easily  to  be  procured.  Water  and  grazing  as  good  if  not  better  than  can 
be  found  in  any  portion  of  N^ew  Mexico  that  I  have  seen 

There  are  bottom  lands  sufficient  to  produce  more  <=orntb|^n  could  be 
possibly  used  by  the  post,  that  would  soon  be  put  under  cultivation  it 

troops  were  stationed  there.  ,        .„„;,,<,  to 

It  would,  if  the  troops  at  this  post  were  removed  ther«,^be  a  savni    tj 
the  governmenttff  at  least  fifteen  thousand  do  lars  Frannunn,  whch 
amomitwearellBedto  expend  here  foj rents,  fuel, and  grass, aU^^^^^^ 
are  abundant  and  immediately  on  hand  at  the  pom  referred  to  above 
In  a  communication  from  headquarters  of  this  d^F  «nen*,  dat^^ 
March,  1850,  lam  informed  that  at  present  it  is  ™f„^^^  ^fJf/JS  In- 
,  either  at  this  post  or  Socoro,  a  command  to  operate  against  the  Apache  in 
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diansjto  which  allow  me  to  reply,  that  it -is  myfimibclief  that  if  the  troops 
at  this  post  were  sent  to  the  mines  immediately,  the  necessity  of  a  com-, 
bined  expedition  would  be  obviated  entirely,  and  that  m  less  than  two 
months  we  could  have  peace  with  those  Indians  without  resorting  to  that 
last  of  extremes,  the  shedding  of  blood.    The  troops  here  could  beyond  a 
doubt  do  better  semce  to  the  country  out  there,  to  say  nothmg  ot  the  im- 
provement of  the  morals  of  the  soldier,  which  are  not  of  the  best,  especially 
where  hemincles  with  a  population  such  as  we  have  at  this  pl'-^^-^  J  «"^;P® 
avoiding  of  constant  difficulty  that  occurs  almost  daily  between  the  soldier 
and  the  citizen,  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent.  During  "17  s|«y 
at  the  mines,  hunting  parties  from  my  command  came  in  contact  with  tne 
Indians  once  or  tvMcc^  without  being  molested  by  them:  on  learning  this, 
I  immediately  hoisted  a  white  flag  and  raised  smoloe  at  several  points, 
hoping  to  induce  them  to  come  in;  but  in  this,  however,  we  were  disap- 
pointed.  Notwithstanding,  I  still  hope  to  succeed  in  gettmg  them  to  come  ■ 

in  before  very  long,       • 

From  this  point  to  the  mines  there  is  a  fine  wagoo  road. 
I  send  you  a  few  samples  of  copper.    You  will  confer  a  favor  on  me  Dy 
having  them  examined  by  some  chemist.     I  have  been  told  that  the  cop- 
per  of  these  mines  contains  a  large  portion  of  gold.     Please  inform  me  ot 
the  result,  if  you  have  the  samples 'tested. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

^       ^  '  E.  STEEN, 

Brevet  Major  1st  Dragoons,  Commanding. 
'      Capt.  [1st  Lieut.]  L.McLaws, 

A.  A.  A.  General,  Santa  Fe. 


True  copy; 


True  copy: 


L.  McLAWS, 
\st  Lieut.  1th  Inf'intnj,  A.  A.  A.  General. 

Headquarters  Army, 

Ntw  York,  June  8,  1830. 

W.  G.  FREEMAN, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


*-, 

Headquarters  Ninth  Mili'iiiry  Department, 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  August  22,  18.50. 

Sir:  I  enclose,  herewith,  returns  for  the  ninth  military  department  and 
post  of  Santa  Fe  for  the  month  of  July;  ,  .     /    i      oc 

Copies  of  department,  general,  and  special  orders  to  date,  (orders  M 
and32enclosed,)  with  proceedings  of  courts-martial; 

A  report  of  Major  Grier,  1st  dragoons,  of  an  expedition  J|der  his  com- 
mand  against  Apache  Indians,  and  one  of  Major  Steen  oflRs  exploration 
of  the  country  east  of  Dona  Ana; 

#   ' 


i 
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Also  applications  for  leave  of  absence,  for  tae  benefit  of  their  health,  of 
Brevet  Colonel  C.  A.  May,  2d  dragoons,  and  First  Lieutenant  J.  H. 
Simpson,  topographical  engineers,  with  the  surgeon's  certificates  in  each 
case,  and  the  special  orders  granting  them  permission  to  leave  this  de- 
partment. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MUNROE, 
Brevet  Cob  U,  S.  A.y  Commanding  Department. 
Captain  Trvin  McDowell, 

A$sista?tt  Adjiitmit  General^ 

Arm]/  Headquarters y  New  York. 


Dona  Ana,  Texas,  July  1,  1850. 

Sjr:  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  colonel  com- 
manding, that  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  June  I  left  this  place,  and 
travelled  east  twenty-five  miles  to  the  road  leading  from  El  Paso  to  the 
Salt  lake:  this  lake  is  about  120  miles  north  of  EI  Paso;  the  road  is  fine, 
but  the  same  difficulty  exists  on  that  as  on  the  present  road — that  is,  the 
scarcity  of  water;  there  is  none,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  for  120  miles; 
though  I  think  that  would  be  at  least  80  miles  nearer  than  the  present 
road.  I  proceeded  to  the  White  mountains  with  the  wagons,  a  distance  of 
about  130  miles;  at  this  place  I  left  the  wagons  with  twenty-five  men,  and 
proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  the  command  of  thirty-two  men,  with 
four  pack-mules,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  north ;  and  finding  no 
water,  I  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  White  mountains,  where  I  had 
left  the  wagons.  During  this  tmie  I  saw  a  number  of  Indians — Hickeries, 
Apaches,  Eutaws,  Comanches,  (fcc,  all  of  whom  were  hostile;  they  would 
hold  no  communication  with  me,  and,  seemingly,  prepared  to  fight;  and 
from  some  of  the  Apaches,  old  Santer's  band,  I  was  informed  that  there 
were  about  two  thousand  warriors  in  Avaiting  for  me;  and  my  command 
not  being  sufficient  to  engage  so  large  a  number  of  Indians,  I  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  return  to  this  place,  Avhere  I  arrived  on  the  morning  of' 
the  23d  June.  The  men  and  horses  sufl'ered  greatly  for  the  want  of  water, 
being  two  days  and  ot|||  night  without  any.  -  It  is  impossible  to  pass 
through  this  country  witn  wagons,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  which  is 
August  and  September.  I  was  within  thirty  miles  of  the  ^'Grand  Qui- 
vera,"  but  did  not  go  there  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  water — and 
we  had  already  travelled  about  sixty  miles  without  any;  and  being  goh- 
vinced  that  the  men  and  animals  would  suffer  too  much,  I  gave  up  the 
idea  of  visiting  that  place. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  a  more  full  and  satisfactory''  report 
of  this  section  of  the  country. 

Had  I  gone  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  route  I  took,  I  shottld  have  had 
ail  abundance  of  excellent  water;  but  the  country  is  very  mountainous, 
and  can  only  be  travelled  by  packsj  it  being  impracticable  to  pass  wagons. 
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over  tlie  mountains;  there  is  also  an  abuncUncc  of  Bne  timber  in  this 
ccuntrv  for  all  farming  purposes.  *  , 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  rospcctfully,  y«"r  obedient  servant, 

Brevet  Major  United  Siatei;  Anny. 

Lieutenant L.  McLaws, 
Acting  Assistant  AJjviant  General y  Sa7iU  Fe. 


Official  copy: 


L.  McLAWS, 

Ith  frffanfnjy  Acting  Assistant  Ad/iUaitt  GewraL 


Ray^do,  New  MExiflr,  ^^31,  IS30. 

Sra:  For  the  information  of  the  colonel  commanding  departpient,  I 
have  the  honor  to  make  the  folloVing  report  of  an  expedition  lately  mada 
by  troops  under  my  command  against  th^  Apache  Indians.      / 

The  force  placed  under  my  command  consisted  of  G  and  \  companies 
1st  dragooiis,  and  K  company  2d  dragoons— total  strength  78  (seventy- 
eight:)  laeufenant  Adams,  1st  dragoons,  commanding  K  company  -d 
dragoons,  and  Lieutenant  Taylor,  1st  dtagoons,  in  command  of.  G  com- 
pany 1st  dragoons.  ,.,•■«»< 

\Vith  the  permission  of  the  colon  el  commanding,  about  ninety  Mexicans 
■imm  <'Loda  Mora,"  wit!*  officers  chosen  by  themselves,  joined  me  at  tnis 

place  on  the  22d  inst.  .     ,    ,  .  ■      i 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  inst.  I  marched  from  this  place,  moving 
northerly  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  until  I  reached  the  Verniego— - 
up  that  river  nearly  to  its  source,  thence  across  the  headwaters  ot  tlie 
Canadian  or  Red  river.  Having  travelled  two  days  and  nights,  we  struck 
the  Indian  trail,  leading  over  mountains  and  difficult  canons— followed 
it,  and  about  12  m.  on  the  23d  our  spies  reported  a  small  party  ot  the 
e^ray  in  sight.  I  despatched  Lieutenant  Adams  with  the  advance  guanJ 
te  the  attack,  and  by  a  rapid  and  well  executed  movement  he  killed  or 
wounded  the  whole  party,  and  captured  the  animals  which  they  were 
driving.  On  the  same  day,  late  in  the  evening,  a  patty  of  the  Mexicans  who 
went  in  advance  os  spies 'surprised  another  smaliprty  of  Indians,  killed 
one  or  two  of  them,  and  brought  into  camp  seven  anii^f'i;-  , 

We  marched  again  at  night,  and  the  next  day  (July  26)  until  1  p.  m., 
when  we  came  upon  the  main  village,  situated  on  the  edge  ol  a  mountain, 
in  a  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  growth  of  aspens;  the  ground  for 
some  distance  being  full  of  springs  and  very  marshy.       ^    ,    .     .     ... 

When  we  discovered  them  the  Indians  had  removed  their  families, 
having  probably  beard  of  our  approach  from  some  of  the  parties  pre viou.s.y 
attacked,  and  at  the  sightof  my  command  abandoned  their  camp  and  fled. 

I  pursued  them  immediately,  encountering  great  difficulties  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  until  they  finally  disappeared;  and  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  oountrvi  rendered  further  pursuit  useless:  they  were  then  de- 
scending the  mountains  in  the  direction  of  <'Guajatoyas     or  "fe)pamsh 

^n  this  chase  the  Indians  lost  five  or  six,  killed  and  wounded.     I  lost 
one  non-commissioned  officer,  (Sergeant  D?wis  Y.  Guthne)  who  wasmor-  , 
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mate.p^f  my  report  of  last  fall.     Population  is  flowing  in  from  all  gjwrrters, 
and  the>5catmry  steadily  and  rapidly  advancing  in  prosperjtpf^ut  courts 

of  the  UniteSTStft^s  for  the  trial  of  offences  againgj^rin^  laws  and 

causes,  and  for  the  prM^cjyion  of  strangers  fpmetstortions  and under 

of  the  State  laws,  are  ngetl6il..^jgjfmid  all  expression. 

With  the  highest  respect,  your  obwiieat servant, 

PERSIFOR  Pt-S^H, 
brevet  Major  General^  commanding  Div^Hbh. 

Secretary  of  War, 


Headq^uarters  Ninth  Military  Department, 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico^  October  1,  1850. 

Sir:  Enclosed  I  transmit  you  the  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  the  19th  ultimo, 
which  I  have  received  from  Brevet  Major  Van  Home,  commanding  at 
El  Paso,  as  there  are  portions  of  it  which  contain  information  in  relation 
to  supplies,  &c.,  proper  to  be  known  at  headquarters. 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MUNROE, 
Major  Second  Artillery j  Brevet  Colonel,  commanding. 
Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  Freeman, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General^  army  headquarters. 


HEAiyauARTERS  Battalion  Third  Infantry, 

Paso  del  Norte,  New  Mexico^  September  19,1850. 

Sir:  Simon  Manuel,  Simon  Porode,  another  chief,  and  eight  other 
Apache  Indians  of  the  Muscalaros  band,  living  between  the  Sacramento 
mountains  and  Presidio  del  Norte,  came  into  this  post  and  San  Elizario 
a  few  days  since,  instructed,  they  say,  by  their  people,  to  ascertain 
whether  thpy  would  be  kindly  received;  and  that,  if  they  were  assured 
tliat  their  people  would  be  received  in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner, 
they  would  return  to  their  tribe  and  bring  them  in  about  ten  days  or 
more  from  this  time.  They  were  received  with  kindness,  and  some 
presents  made  them,  both  at  this  post  and  at  San  Elizario,  and  appeared 
to  go  away  well  satisfied,  saying  they  expected  their  people  would  be  in, 
in  considerable  numbers,  about  the  time  specified,  to  make  a  treaty. 
They  also  visited  the  town  of  El  Paso,  over  the  river,  and  were  very 
kindly  received  there.  I  presume  it  is  the  wish  of  the  government  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  them;  and,  to  do  this  eSectually,  I  should 
be  authorized  to  issue  provisions  in  limited  quantities,  and  to  make  small 
presents  to  the  influential  men  among  them. 

Apart  of  the  train  of  supplies  have  arrived;  the  remainder  will  all  be 
here  within  a  week,  probably.  The  teamsters,  &c.,  in  Coon's  part  of 
the  train,  (about  120  in  number,  and  well  armed,)  are  represented  to  me 
by  Mr.  Coon  and  his  agent.  Smith,  as  a  lawless  and  desperate  set  of 
men,  over  whom  they  could  exercise  no  control;  and  that  they  have  lost 
250  of  Coon's  oxen,  and  wasted  and  lost  much  of  his  propei'ty.  He  has 
declared  he  will  not  pay  more  than  a  third  of  them.  They  drove  off 
Smith,  and  tried  to  shoot  the  issuing  agent.  There  are  some  apprehen- 
sions that  they  may  seize  upon  the  train  and  supplies.    This  1  think  not 
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i>.  Headquarters  ThirdDivi  sign, 

Sonoma^  May  25  y  1860. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion of  the  8th  of  April,  in  reply  to  my  letters  of  the  12th  and  ^th  of  Jan- 
uary last,  referred  by  the  commanding, general  of  the  army  to  your  de-* 
partment*.     .  / 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  steam  vessels  cannot  be  furnis|3fed  to  the  quar- 
termaster's iebartment  here,  for  it  is  chiefly  on.the  scor^'^of  economy  that 
I  think  them  desirable.  The  delays  incident  to  sailing  vessels  multiply 
more  than  thirty-fold  their  expenses,  besides  renderi^  all  operations  un- 
certain. I  shall,  hpwever,  take  pleasure  in  carrying  opt  your  directions  in 
relation  to  the  prudent  expenditure  of  money.  At  theiame  time,  permit  me 
to  impress  on  all  thij  authorities  at  Washington  a /act  hard  indeed  to  re- 
alize, that  every  thing  j^  from  the  price  of  a  broom  tp  the  building  of  a  ship, 
costs  at  least  ten  timesf  what  it  does  in  the  Aliantic  States,  This  is  a 
moderate  computation— i«ot  a  careless  or  extravagant  assertion ;  and  noth-. 
ing  can  be  done  here  at  a  less  ratit.  The /difference  of  the  common 
laborer's  wages  and  the  f>ay  of  a  soldier  repders  it  impossible  to  employ 
the  latter  as  a  laborer;  he  infallibly  deserts:  ^d,  indeed,  the  actual  strength 
of  the  command  here  is  already  so  much  ^duced  by  desertion  that  there 
does  not  remain  at  any  post  (a  large  detachment  being  in  the  field)  enough 
for  the  ordinary  garrison  duty.  / 

I  may  take  the  liberty  of  mentioni^^g  that,  in  a  communication  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  army,  I  have  i*ecoi;^mended  that,  instead  of  sending  re- 
cruits here, -soldiers  having  but  two  yiiars  to  serve,  and  selected  for  good  con- 
duct, should  be  sent.  Enough,  ng^doubt,  would  annually  volunteer;  and> 
having  but  a  short  time  to  serve,  ^ind  confirmed  habits  of  discipline,  some 
hope  may  be  entertained  of  keeping  them. 

The  state  of  things  here,  so  embarralSsing,  is  not  temporary;  it  is  firmly 
establishing  itself  as  permaneht,  and  ris^ust  be  met  sooner  or  later.     If 
measures  for  that  purpose  aro'  postponed  ^o  long,  under  the  notion  that  it 
will  pass  away,  things  will  ye  beyond  remWy.     In  saying  that  the  ratio  of 
expense  here  is  ten  times  what  it  is  in  the  eastern  section,  I  do  not  con- 
fine the  assertion  to  mili);^ry  aflairs:  land  sutveys,  Indian  affairs,  light- ^ 
houses,  and  everything  else,  are  included;  an^ this  must  be  considered  in 
all  appropriations  that  aj^  asked,  or  they  will  be  insufficient.    I  have  desired 
General  Riley  to  comr/unicate,  for  the  informatiim  of  the  department,  the' 
course   pursued  in  r/Siation  to   the  New  York  Volunteers   and  govern- 
ment reserves.     It  ytiay  be  remembered  that  I  ret^onstrated  against  the 
independent  comnj^nication  existing  for  a  long  tiiifie  between  the  corh- 
mander  of  the  department  and  the  adjjatant  general  otihe  army.  This  has 
been  corrected,  by  your  directions;  kit,  while  it  exist^,  its  effect  was  to 
take  the  directiou  of  many  affairs  out  of  my  hands,  and  leave  me  in  ignp-^ 
ranee  of  them  until  long  after  action  on  them,  when  I  received  my  infor-^ 
mation  only  by-  copies  of  communications  made  direct  to  headquarters, 
and  which  readhed  me  in  many  instances  some  months  after  their  date. 
In  relation  to  dl  matters  that  came  under  my  control,  full  reports  have  been 
punctually  mftde,  explaining  the  reasons  and  principles  of  action. 

As  the  mails  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  depart  the  first  of  the 
succeeding  one,  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  information  can  b*  trans- 
mitted.        ' 

The  production  of  gold  is  steadily  mcreasing,  and  will  exceed  ^he  esti- 
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S'hPrJ'    Th?"'  ^^^  Pi-on^ised  to  ha>^  them  disarmed  before  they 
Itnl.«^!*v,  V^  ^""^'^^  ^^^'^  '"^'^  ^^'  occasion  much  disorder  and 

^  Ssted  frn^'th?  "*  ^^^'^  ^"^"''"^  *^  ^^'^  *'■«•"'  ^'-^^  ^y  the  contract, 
theirreturno  sL^T[""'""'  'Tl  '^'^^'^^  '^'y  ^^''"^^t  up,  and  until 
stroved  Tt  Lf  ^T"-°'  ^"^  i^'^''  ^Seth^'  ^^"^  the  supplies  de- 
rpm^fn  Vi? li  ?  ""'^^  ?'  '''"^'  ^"•y  «b«"t  o"«-half  the  subsistence  will 
remam  for  the  troops  here.     The  clothing  and  other  property  is  also 

lates  thatby  th.s  mode  of  transportation,  the  ration  will  cost  the  United 

nm  n.  !Z  n  ''^''  f\^^'    T^""  P'-ovisions  are  badly  and  inconvenienti/ 
put  up,  and  many  of  the  packages  broken.  ^ 

AMr  French  is  also  arrived  here,  with  a  letter  from  V.  E.  Howard, 
iTornj;'  ^n^^'  ^\  ^  ^'^'V^  Carriages  and  some  300  passengers  for  Cal- 
^ornia  and  employers  An  express  is  just  in  from  Washington  city 
The  house  of  Rowland  &  Aspinwall,  upon  whose  authority  he  hS  been 
lavishmg  immense  sums  to  carry  120  emigrants  from  New  York  t?  CaM 
dS  a'nd  r,h  ^'V'^'"^ ""  !^^  "^y'  f°^  «'^0  each  !  hSSono^ed  hb 
ril/S'  £o  fc^  ''  "T  ¥'"  '^  'f ""  ^^>  ^"'i  ^"  his  property,  car? 
S^t  h.  Z^  r^^  *^'  Y'''  ""^  "'^^'^  ^hich  French  exhibits  pur- 
porting to  be  from  them,  is  a  forgery.  Lockwood,  Divine,  and  others  at 
San  Antonio,  furnished  his  outfit  chiefly,  and  it  i   believedTe  0™ 

TJll  '^nr'  '*  ^^"  ^^"'^"''^  ^"'^  ^'^«^here  may  suffer  ksses.    Most"f- 
these  300  men  are  also  wholly  destitute;  and  with  the  others  there ?s 

Soned'  of  Z  ^0^«r",-h'lly  destitute  of  means; and  thosffirt 
!h?,  S!  '  I  *'^e«ost  lawless  character,  thrown  out  of  employment  at 

Ve^v  r4.1,S*'''  ''  V\^-  '"^"^  "  '^"^^^««f  loafers  and  desperadoes. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  VAN  HORNE, 
■     Lieutenant  L.  MoL.wf ''''  '^'"'"'  ^'"^  ''''^'"''''''^ '  <^^^^^-nrlins. 
A.  A.  A.  Gen.  Ninth  Military  Dep't,  Sa7ita  Fe,  N.  M. 


A  true 


copy: 


L.  McLAWS, 
First  Infantry,  A.  A.  A.  General. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL-IN-CHlEF 


Headquarters  of  the  Ar^iy, 
Washington y  November ^yl85Q. 

Sir:,  The  organization,  actual  numbers  on  the  roll,  and  aistributibn  of 
.the  amiv,  x*riU  be  shown  by  the  returns  from  the  Adjutant  Generals 

*'6fflce,  dpponded  to  thi^  report,  viz:  /        ^,.  i   ^  u 

1.  Organization  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  afe  estabhshed  by 

law,  marked.  A.  / 

^2.  GeneraRreturtis  of  the  army— B.  *  /       ,.  .  .         ^ 

3.  Position^  ^'^ribution  of  the  troops  in  the  extern  division— O. 
^^4.  Position  Sid  distribution  of  the  troops  in  the  jj^estern  division-^D. 
'  5.'  Position  aM  distribution  of  the  troops  in  tfie  third  or  Pacific  di- 

vision-^-E ;  arid    \  /       ^     ,      ^    io»n 

'  6  'Exhibit  of  tftf  number  of  recruits  enlistecV^from  October  1,  IMVJ,  to 
September  30,  i85\  (P,)  with  the  Adjutant  Q^neral's  report  thereon. 

In  my  last  annua\  report  to  the  War  Department,  dated  November^, 
1S49,  I  represented  \he  urgent  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  military 
establishment,  created^  mainly  by  the  large/accession  of  territory  acquired 
'  by  the  late  treaty  of  pWce  with  Mexico,And  the  express  stipulation,  on 
our  part,  to  protect  thanrepu^blic  from  th/ Indian  tribes  within  our  limits. 
Congress,  by  the  act  of  Jiine  17,  1850, j'ecognised  this  necessity;  but  the 
additional  force  authorize^  was-  inadec/iate  both  in  numbers  and  descrip- 
tion.  The  act  empowered  the  PresJ&eiit,  whenever  in  his  opmion  any 
exigency  required  it,  to  inc^ase  to  j^^venty-foiir  the  number  of  privates  in 
companies  serving  on  the  western /rentier  and  at  remote  stations,  and  to 
mount  such  portions  of  theVoot  ijompnnies,  so  employed,  as  he  might 

deem  necessary.  \   /  " 

The  great  extent  of  our  fronMs,  and  the  peculiar  character  ol  the  ser- 
vice devolving  on  the  troops,  r^der  it  indispensable  that  the  camlry  ele- 
ment should  enter  largely  int(^^'thfi  composition  of  the  army.     Two  addi- 
tional regiments  of  horse  (dmgoons  or  mounted  riflemen)  are  deemed 
absolutely  necessary.'    The  .Service,  is  sufferitig  greatly  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  on  the  Pacific/ owing  t©  the  insufficiency  of  the  force  now 
authorized  by  law.     For  the  want  of  regular  cavalry,  the  commanding 
ffeneral  in  Texas  has  beea' compelled  to  call  out,  at  great  expense,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  voluntQfer  horse.     The  commander  in  New  Mexico  has 
also   made  repeated   anfl  pressing  applications   for  cavalry,  but   not  a 
•  company  coul|  be  sparificl  from  other  quarters  to  reinforce  him.     No  other 
description  of  troops  w'ill  answer  for  the  Rrotectijon  of  our  immense  lines 
of  emigration  and  frontier  settlements  thrd|igh  and  bordering  on  Indian 
tribes.     Mounted  hijhntry y  as  a  substitute,  l^  wholly  inadequate;  and  the 
experiment  of  employing  foot  regiments  in\lhis  way  can  only  result  ia 
disorganizing  thcnj  as' infantry,  and  ctMivertilf^^  thetn  into  extremely  in- 
different  horsemen.     Besides,' from  their  inex^if^rience  and  the  temporary 
character  of  their  neAV  duties,  the  wear  and  tear^^f  horses  and  equipments 
in  the  hands  of  infantry  would  be  enormous— ph^^bably  three-fold  greater 
than  with  regular  cavalry  (dragoons  or  mounted  Hflemen) — thus- making 
this  nondescript  force  the  most  exj;>ensive  and  the  least  efficient  ever 
known  to  our  servi'  e.  ^ 
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r  ^'  \  ■     <^   a    Frenrk    United  Slates  artmj,  descriptive  r>f  the 
Report  of  Gaptavn  t>.  Or.  i  rencK,  c/«» 
xv;pvn   J       r-      j^^gjro,n  San  Antouw  to  hi  I  aso.  § 

G^Ka..:  The  .cco,„^nving  i.  »  copy^f  a -p.'. '^ 

read  opened  beu-een  *■^Pl««;»"f'^'Xe„, he ch^f assistant  <,.m- 
ance  with  instmcuoiis  received  from  me  onioe  oi  i  Tliose 

vxi^irs-imo^io,  I  could  ^i^^z:^^^^^'::^. 

to  make  obsfrvations  for  a  ^^Pl'g^trfaLt  tha^^^^^^^  -'^^'^  •'"S^'^Si 

ness.    This,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ^^<^7'^*;  '"yl^  ^oute  determined 

L  making  surveys  of  ^  -.^^  ^Le  fou.X  Lti  at  ^cu^^  f-  "^V  "°i 
;;tK  ^;n[tht^\h^^ourd  t"t  tother.i.e  tLn  i.pcr|.t  and 

inaccurate.  ,     i-     .  c„„-ont 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  S.O.FRENCH, 

Captain  and  AJstant  Qv.arternnsier. 

Major  (General  T.  S.  Jk^up,   •   ^  Woj-kin^ton. 

kmrt^-rmaster  Gmaral  U.  6.  A.,  iYoomn^ion. 


•  REPORT. 

In  February  last,  Lieutenant  WhiungoiUie^^^^^^^^ 
W  F.Srnith,'TopographicalEngineers   eftSanA^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

to  explore  the  country,  ^"^  f^^^f iet^oe75  e  fwo  places.     During  their 
,militixy  and  <^^^^^^^;^l[^^^r^^''^^^^^         stored  and  the  property  of 
absence,  the  trams  to  transport  tnegovej^  readiness,  and  or- 

a  battalion  ef  the  .3d  infantry  to  LI  aso  were  g^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^,^  ^^ 

dered  to  proceed  by  ^^f  ^f  ,^/„i^,  l^^.tdS  favorable  report,  induced 
starting,  the  return  "|.^**^^'>h'"^^''he  route,  and  directions  were  givea 
^e  general  .^^"^^"^"^^lif^l'^^f/o'  U^^^^^^^  stations  on  the  Leona. 
for  ttie  expedition  to  'l^^'r^JJ^^^xried  and  ordered  to  encamp  on  tl^ 
Late  in  May,  the  trains  ^^je  ^Urt^ ,  J^°  ^        „„^g,  orders  to  more 

Leona,  and  tliere  to  awaU  th«  ^/J^/i^  '^^^^^^  P'oved  exceedingly 
oa  the  1st  of  June,  '^f  .^^J-^f^  *";S ,  adl&  to  those  that  had  faU^ 
unfevoral.le ;  the  ram  leil  m  *2f!h»  ilda  extreme^  bad .  The  command, 
a  few  days  previous,  '^/^^^'^^^^f  SL  Uie  I.eon  creek.  . 

however,  moved  on,  «»d . «»<^,°^P^ ]^  S>rm  arose  early  in  the  morniug, 
1^  folk)wii»g  day,  a  violent  thund<-r-8tonH  M<^jea  y 

andtbe  command  remained  m  ^-^^^^l  Zt^^^v^  pitched,'agai 
moved  10  the  Ba»  1^  ^C^piairiJ^  ^f^now  Svd.ted^lhe  roads  30 
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2Vie  probable  amount  of  corn  that  caii  be  bought  this  yeir^  and  the  distance 

of  cack  place  from  Santa  Fe. 

[E.  13  east  bank  of  the  river,  W.  west.] 


Jf^mea  of  to'^^us. 
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Stin  Pedro . .  .^,. 
Luis  Lopez..'* 
Bosquecito. . .  • 

Socorro 

Parida 

Lienitar 

Stibino 

Polvidera, .... 
La  JoyiU .... 

La  Joya 

£labinal 

Belen 

Tome 

Las  Lunas  . . 

Peraltas 

Ysleta 

Pudilla 

Pftjarito 

Alburquerque 

.S^dilla 

BCTnallilla..., 

Al5godones. .. 

San  Felipe... 

•Santa  Domingo 
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.\ 


fw. 
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II 
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r\ 
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E.\ 

PeiSa  Blanca E. 

Chile 

Cubera •••• 

Cofiftda V 

ban  Jaan •• 

Plaza  de  S.  Antonio 

Al^iiqui  aad  vicinity 

Ojo  Ca)iente ^ 

Santa  Fe,  Tezuque  Lopez  Ran^ 
cho.  Q 

Gfilisteo  

Maosana 

San  Antonito.... 

San  Miguel 

Puertacltoa. 

La  Cuesta. . .  • . . 
Tecaiote. 

Laa  Vegas. | 

Tecalote  Arriba ^ 

Anton  Qvico # 

La  VaUca  de  Gallii 

Rio  Arriba  •••..•. 

Taoe  and  vicinity  • 
.^voyeka  and  ?icini(ty 

Rayada..... > 

£1  Paso  and  vicinity 

Toifl.. 


7,500 
750 
600 
500 
800 
51)0 
1,  '250 
1,060 

i,m 

375 
500 
1, 250 
2, 000 
1,250 
1,000 
^5 
500 
260 
'    250 
5,000 
750 
775 
1,250 
375 
75l» 
1.250 
250 
500 
750 
500 
750 
1.500 
1,000 
\  2,000 


Garrison  beloW  Jorpada  del  Mucrto. 


First  milftary  past  aorth  of  Jornada. 


GarriBoaed  po^. 


North.af  Santa,  on  Tao«  raad. 
......  do  .;»••••••  •'^  'do. 


4- 


•  *••••• 


375 
^375 


Military  post,  aoathweat  from  Santa  Pe. 

Military  post,  headquartew  aiatli  mfli- 

tary  department. 
Southeaft  from  Santa  Pe. 
•  •.•••  (lo  ••••••♦•  aa* 

.«•.*.  do ..  •  t  •  •  •  •  •»o» 


MiUt'y  po8t,  an  road  to  FV  Leavonwortk. 


125 
366 


l.COO 
5,000 


78,425 


MiUtarypoft,  north  from  Santa  Pc. 
MiUtary  pott  ftouthwcat  from  Santa  Vt^ 

on  waet  aide  of  Rio  Grande.      

On  tha  Bcnt»8  Fort  road  to  LcavcawwWh. 
A  larga  portion  of  this  com  witt  be 

brought  from  Chihuahua. 
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bad  th^  it  was  with  difficulty  Uae  company  teams,  overloaded  ai?  they 

were,  could  move.  .  j  r     *i  ^  a^^^  r^r^A 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  I  left  the  tr«op<5  encamped  ^"1,  '«  «^y'„^"J 
moved  on  to  CasUoviUe,  2,542  miles  from  Sau  Antonio  The  road  from 
San  Antonio  to  CastroviUe  runs  through  a  generally  l«^«\P^^^"f'„J°;"  !fi 
Avith  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass.  The  soil  is  good,  and  t^e  a)imtry^ell 
adapted  to  cultivation  and  grazing.  The  .own  •«  ^^^"^^^i^^^^i^^.^^^^^ 
of  the  Medina  river,  and  contains  about  500  inhabitants,  mostly  (.rrmatt 

*^"Thrdace  presents  but  few  signs  of  improvenient,  and  idleness  ^nd 
poverty  are  more  visible  than  industry  and  wealth;  houses  are  falling  ta 
decay,  and  the  rich  lands  lie  uncultivated. 

The  Medina  is  here  a  clear,  bold,  rapid  f  «^!"'/^^°f,^/ly"i',7±' 
flowing  between  banks  that  rise  near  fifty  feet  in  height  on  either  sjde. 
It  empties  into  the  San  Antonio  river  about  12  miles  below  the  own  of 
Sau  \ntonio.    From  CastroviUe  tke  road  leads  over  some  gentle  IuUb, 
anS  ^ence  through  a  tract  of  land  pretty  well  ^i-be^ed,  mjtd  it  opens^^^^^     • 
into  what  is  here  known  as  a  ''hog-wallow"  praine.     We  found  the  road, 
owing4o  the  rains,  as  bad  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Beyond  this  prairie  is  a  slightly  elevated  "^ge,  from  'e  top  of  uh^^^^^ 
.spread  out  befo.!e  him,  the  traveller  sees  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Cluiht 
^nd  the  Hondo,  pent  in  by  the  blue  hills  m  the  distance.  The  valley 
S  the  aumi  t  'srarsely  covered  with  timber,  principally  mezquite  and 

"^he  hnd  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  affords  at  all  seasons  excellent 
>raz  ng.  In  midsummer'' die  strUi  ceases  to  flow,  but  the  water  at  m- 
ivr«>llects  in  never-faiUng  pools.  The  village  of  (iuihi  ^^  ^  <^e™a« 
setUement,  being  a  branch  of  the  main  one  at  Cas  rovi  le,  J»'-V^«"«^'^  f^ 
onlv  a  few  miserably  rude  huts;  distance  from  CastroviUe,  10  miles  Six 
milLfiirrr  on  thl  road  !«  the  town  of  Vandeuburg  a  t,,,^^^ 
made  bv  the  same  colony;  it  consists  of  some  21  log  huts.  1  he  country 
Sound ^is  beautiful  and  productive,  and  nothing  but  industry  is  required 
to  make  it  teem  with  all  the  productions  of  afic"  ture 

The  nearest  water  is  the  Hondo,  four  miles  distant.  Un  reaching  U, 
howeve  we  found  it  but  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  with  occasional  ponds  of 
waTer  Rbing  from  tlie  Hondo,\lie  road  stretches  over  a  praine  country 
™e  Seco,  crossing  a  -hog-wallow"  that  we  found  "^^''ly  ""EJ^le. 

The  Seco,  at  this  season,  like  the  two  irrevious^streams,  afforded  oa 

runnin-  vvater   notwithstanding  the  late  rains.     Two  miles  below  khe 

rossS"   on1heUbank,there°is  a  ^ttlement  of  (Jermans  at  Dennis. 

Here  as  at  Vandenburg,  great  inconvenience  arises  from   the  want  ol 

V    S ;  and   whife  we  wS;elncamned  on  the  bank^the  „la  l^d  to  d^jvj 

all  their  catde  two  miles  to  a  pond  found  in  the  bed  of  the  stieaan.     l  tiis 

'      hastLu  iti  as  a  site  for  a  military  post ;  and  on  our  return  wc  fouod 

.tatiS  here  two  compaoie»-one  of  dmgooHS,and  oneof  infeatry.    1  he 

d^ticVfrmnVandenburg,  12.78  iniles;  distarvce from  Sau  AnUMMo,  ..>.J7 

"  Fm«  the  ^eco  the  country  is  undulating  in  appearance  f«-  serewll 
■  milerand  then  opens  otit  into'  a  level  prairie,  which  coutmues  to  «  *u>ci.eK>- 
rr^ek-  dvimce  f^  the  Seoo,  8.38  mWes.  Fo«r  rudes  further  i*  a.e  Sabi- 
S  ;  clS^  cod? delightful  running  stream,  with  ba..ks  bordered  w«,h. 
IjB-ge  trees  suitable  for  building  purposes. 
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Leaving  the  Sabinal,  d^e  r"iy^T^«,[h1plfc^onh  T^^^^^^^ 
srowS  of  smalhnezquite  bushes  begm  to  take  th^pla^^^^^^^  i^^^  ^^^ 

^Th  but  Uttle  change  the  road  -num^f  i^  westcrtx^co     ^  .^ 

Comanche  creek,  and  thence  to  the  K^^  no,  enting  in  places     . 

the  Rio  Frio  no  running  ^^^er:  is  banks  are  n  g^  ^^^^^  ^.^^ 

a  wall  of  limestone  of  considerable  .bright,  ana  eijp  ^^^^^^ 

timS  s^Mollen  to  a  stream  of  ^es^^^^J^^^^e  bordeSd  i^  many  places 
with  well-attritioned  hmestone  a^^^^^  had  trav. 

/^theC.sS^ofth.:R^|^  , 

site  of  the  rtiutajy  post.  ,«„,t4f„i  itream.lias  its  source  m  this 

The  Leona,  a  cleat,  cool,  and  ^J^J^^n^lera  creek  some  fifty  » 

Stent  to  th6  Nueces  lidds  «»^«^  to  lU  value^^  agriculturist;  and, 

No  part  of  the  State  offers  greater  f  uc^mente  to  m     g    ^     ^^^ 
as  a  pStural  or  grazing  country,  "  ^«.^™|^„  Antonio  to  the  Nueces. 

t  saU  of  the  whole  ^^^^^S'^.i^^TthrPws^^    crossing,  near  a 
The  postis  located  on  the  ^^ft  fa^^'  ^Dov^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

^ky  conical  hiU  *>' r"''^;.h?«i  ravsTthe  summer  sun  b/  a  dense 
t,^1?n^i;hl7o';i^tVan'S^^^  summer  shielding  it  from 

the  opening  of  a  road.  ,  ,v,«  hattaUon  the  whole  expedition  moved 

The  recruits  l^ann|  J°J"«*  ^^^l^e  S^  t^«  '^^"^  '"'*''"'  '*"*  ""^ 

to  the  Nueces  bn  the  19th,  ,i>  tTneaTa  half  mile  in  width,  covered 
it  flows  through  a^ndy  bottom  ^^^  Vj^^^  J,  J^*  '^^g^^  a  clear  stream,  run- 
with  large  tfees.  We  found  ^he  Nueoes  at  inai  se  j         ^f 

.  ^^  ovft  a  bed  6f  white  ston^  and  p^bles  -^  ^ff«[„%,,  .^ough  it 
^^r  forty  feet  in  r*"^*^"*  .  t°Ses  a  larse  river,  forcing  in  its  course 
tXX  ^L'eT^^dXy  VSues  oF  rocks,  'rounded  by  the  acuon 

^^^/^riS^.n  the  left  l«n.  .  ^^^f^^f;-- .^^  ^^^  S'toTe 
«ules.  ^Below  the  cm^ing  J^^J^ ^^^e^Ss^the  geneml  feature  of  the 
found  in  great  abundance,   ^f  W^^'L^^  ^Ihr;  at  irregular  m- 

country  begins  to  phange,  and  it  ^"^^^^^Ste  el«.ation.  The  rich, 
tervals,  the  hills  rise  ou  jJ^X^^X^s  UmS^  rocks  make  their  ap- 
loamy  soU  is  found  ^^^^  f /^f/S'^Ttony  and  barren.  This  con- 
^ce  on  the  ^"^Ij^^' ^^£„^k^The  vallev  at  the  head  of  this 
t^  J:?\:S.'SSit^aS  SeT^L'  covered  witS  a  large  growth  of 


/l^ 


ymezquite  trees:  the  banks  of  the  creek  are  bordered  with  ptftst  and  live 

*oak.     The  grazing  is  fine  and  abundant. 

At  this  place,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  the  command   was   stoi1])ed 

svnine  days.     The  road  heads  the  main  spring  from  .which  the  creek  rises; 

r though  on  our  return,  water  flowed  from  a  small  lake  a  little  higher  up. 
After  leaving  the  valley  of  Turkey  creek,  the  country  becomes  more  roll- 
ing and  the  trees  more  scarce,  giving  it  the  features  of  a  more  open 
country.  A  march  of  about  thirteen  miles  brought  us  to  the  bed  of  a 
cre^'k,'with  rain-water  collected  in  large  ponds.  Three  miles  further 
on,  the  road  crosses  Elm  creek.  Bnlow  the  crossing,  which  in  summer 
is  drv,  the  water  runs  from  a  spring,  and  forms  a  small  cjeek  that  flows 

*  over  a  rockr  bottom.  It  doubtlessly  derives  its  name  from  the  trees  that 
border  its  shore,  though  post  oak  and  hackberry  are  the  principal  ones 

'that  grow  near  its  source. 

The  next  stream  of  note  is  the  Los  Moros,  which  takes  its  rise  below 
the  road.  Its  waters  gushing  out  from  the  springs,  form  at  once  a  large 
creek:  trees  line  its  banks  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.    To  the  north  rises 

;a  conical  hill  that  may  be  seen  many  miles  distant,  and  is  known  as 

^'JLos  Moros''  mound. 

Formerly  this  stream  was  much  resorted  to  by  the  Indians,  and  large, 
well-beateu  trails  arc  now  seen  following  down  its  course.  From  the 
Los  Moros  to  the  Piedra  Pinta,  a  distance  of  over  seven  miles,  the  country 
•continues  ©f  the  same  general  apj>earance.  This  stream  is  about  ten  feet 
wide,  near  three  deep,  and  runs'over  a  bed  of  limestone.  The  crossing 
iis  bad,  the  banks  being  very  boggy. 

Leaving  the  Piedras  Pintas,  the  country  is  open,  with  only  heie  and 
there  a  few  mezquite  trees.  The  approach  to  the  Rio  Grande  is  marked 
by  the  apj^arance  of  distant  mourttains  on  the  left,  ^ow  distinctly  visible 
ifrom  the  rising  ground. 

The  next  water  is  the  Zoquete,  a  small  stream  that  flows  through  a 

bed  of  rushes.     The  surrounding  country  is  an  open  prairie;  the  soil  good 

and  covered  with  fine  grass.     At  the  i)oint  where  the  road  crosses  this 

creek  it  branches,  one  branch  bearing  the  name  of  Maverick's  creek. 

'The  crossing  is  not  good,  the  soil  being  miry. 

About  three  miles  in  advance  the  road  crosses  Arroyo  Pedro,  a  creek 
of  clear  water  coursing  along  the  wide,  stoay  bed  of  a  stream  which 
during  the  rainy  season  is  swcllen  to  the  dmiensions  of  a  river.     The 
"Crossuig  is  good.     Large  oaks  are  found  in  groves  on  its  shores. 

Beyond  this  Arroyo  the  soil  becom.es  stony  and  barren,  and  covered 
-with  'cactus  and  dwarf  chaparral,  as  far  as  the  San  Fehpe.  The  road 
crosses  this  stream  a  little  way  below  its  headwaters. 

To  the  north  of  the  road,  and  half  a  mile  distant,  there  is  a  beautiful 
apring  of  water,  fifty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  surface,  the  sides  of  whick 
incline  towards  a  centre  like  an  inverted  cone,  and  then  sinking  in  a  cyl- 
kidrical  form  to  the  depth  of  twenty -eight  feet,  through  a  soil  of  hard 
<:lay,  afford  a  passage  for  the  water  to  rise. 

The  water  comes  to  the  surface  with  slight  ebullition,  and  flows  off  in 
a  volume  that  would  fill  a  cylinder'  two  feel  in  diameter.  This  spring  is 
the  source  of  the  San  Felipe:  as  it  flows  on,  the  volume  of  its  ifi^aters  is 
increa.-jed  by  other  large  springs  on  either  side,  until  it  becomes  a  creek, 
where  it  empties  into  the  Kio  Grande,  eight  miles  below  the  crossing, 
some  thirty  leet  wide  and  several  feet  dee^^    Kear  its  junction  with  th^ 
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Leaving  the  Sabinal,  tlie  counhry  is  more  rolling  and  di^rsified;  (lio 
growth  of  small  mezquite  bushes  begin  to  take  the  place  of  the  open  prairies. 
With  but  htile  change,  the  road  continues  its  westerly  course  across  the 
Comanche  creek,  and  thence  to  the  Rio  Frio,  13.87  miles.  We  found  in 
the  Rio  Frio  no  running  water:  its  banks  are  high,  presenting  in  places 
a  wall  of  limestone  of  considerable  height;  and  evidences  of  its  being  at 
tirnes  svwollen  to  a  stream  of  large  size  were  visible.  Its  bed  is  covered 
•with  well-attritioned  Umestone,  and  its  edges  are  bordered  in  many  places 
with  oaks  of  large  growth.  Thus  far  the  road  over  which  we  had  trav- 
elled  is  known  as  Wool's,  or  the  Presidio  road,  and  extends  to  the  Rio 
Grande. 

But  at  the  crossing  of  the  Rio  Frio  the  road  to  El  Paso  leaves  it,  and 
conunences  its  course  over  the  hitherto  untrodden  prairie.  Bearing  a 
more  northerly  course,  it  strikes  the  head-waters  of  the  Leona  above  the 
site  of  the  military  post. 

The  Leona,  a  clear,  cool,  and  beautiful  stream,  lias  its  source  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  forms  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  a  creek  some  fifty 
feet  wide,  fliDwing  through  a  dense  forest  on  either  side  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  width.  Tke  lands  on  this  stream  will  vie  in  fertihty  with  any 
portion  of  Texas;  and  the  abundance  of  timber  scattered  over  the  whole 
extent  to  the  Nueces  adds  much  to  its  value. 

No  part  of  the  State  offers  greater  inducements  to  the  agriculturist;  and, 
as  a  pastural  or  grazing  country,  it  is  unrivalled.  Indeed,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  whole  extent  of  country  from  San  Antonio  to  the  Nueces. 

ITie  post  is  located  on  the  left  bank,  above  the  Presidio  crossing,  near  a 
rocky  conical  hiU  or  mound.  It  is  a  beautiful  site  for  a  military  station, 
shaded  as  it  is  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  summer  sun  by  a  dense 
fohage,  and  the  forest  that  renders  it  cool  in  summer  shielding  it  from 
^^  northers"  in  winter. 

From  here  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  E.  Johnston  and  Lieutenant  W.  F. 
Smith,  Topographical  Engineers,  and  party,  with  a  small  train  of  wagons, 
proceeded  in  advancb,  t-o  commence  their  explorations  of  the  country  and 
the  opening  of  a  road . 

The  recruits  having  joined  the  battalion,  the  whole  expedition  moved 
to  the  Nueces  on  the  19th.  At  the  point  where  the  road  strikes  the  river 
it  flows  through  a  sandy  bottom  lan4,  near  a  half  mile  in  width,  covered 
with  large  t^ees.  We  found  the  Nueces  at  that  season  a  clear  stream,  run- 
mag  oVer  a  bed  of  white  stones  and  pebbles,  and  affording  a  volume  of 
water  forty  feet  in  width  and  about  one  and  a  half  in  depth,  though  it 
shows  signs  of  having  been  at  times  a  large  river,  forcing  in  its  course 
far  above  its  present  bed  large  quantities  of  rocks,  rounded  by  the  action 
of  the  current. 

The  grazing  on  the  left  bank  is  good ;  distance  from  the  Leona,  nine 
Allies.  Below  the  crossing  a  short  distance,  bituminous  coal  is  said  to  be 
found  m  great  abundance.  Passing  the  Nueces,  the  general  feature  of  the 
country  begins  to  change,  and  it  becomes  slightly  hilly;  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, the  hills  rise  on  the  left  to  considerable  el#vration.  The  rich 
loamy  soil  is  found  only  in  the  valleys;  limestone  rocks  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  surfece,  and  the  hills  ore  stony  and  barren.  This  con- 
^ues  about  ten  miles  to  Turkey  creek.  The  valley  at  the  head  of  this 
stream  is  of  large  extent  and  fertile,  and  covered  with  a  large  growth  of 
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>»iezquife  trees:  the  hinlr   ^f  ,\ 

mne  days/    The  ro^^J^ti^^'^'^  ^f '^  ^'T''''"^    ^va.   sto,1ped 
'       'fp:^Sh  OM  our  return.  wateVflowrdTom  a  tf'i!".^''''''^  !''^  '''^^  "^^^J 
,       After  leaving  the  valJey  of  Tm-Lv  crlel   th?     '  ''''", ""  ^'"'^  ^''Sher  up! 
U'g  and  the  trees  mo?e  scarce  Svinl    J '  ?  '?"''-^  '^'^'^'''"^^  '"^re  roll- 
co"'itry.     A  .«arch  of  about  tli.|.pn?,;       .       ^T'''''   °^  "^  "^«re  open 
cre.k,,    with  rnin-M-ater  Scted  n    ?"*'"  ^'""''F^'  "'^  ^^  the   bed  of  a 
on,  the  road  crosses  Elm  c Tek'*^  ^J^^^,  ^''^':     Three  miles  lurlher 
Ks  dry,  the  ^rat.r  runs  from  a  ;;rin^  anTl  f     ''■*'^^'"^' ^^J"^'^  in  suuu«er 
•  over  a  rocky  bottom.     It  doubt?es  v'  TJ       '"  ^  ""^"  "'^^^  ''^^t  Ao^s 
l>ordor  its  shore,  thoi^g)   S  oa?  ;lf    '  T,  '''  "^'"^  ^''^"^  ^'^^  ^^ees  that 
-tl-.;'^gro^v  near  its  soun.e^  ""''^  iiackberry  are  tJie  principal  ones 

^^^  rirV'^rf^;^^  t  !?- t-'  -'-'stakes  its  rise  below 

cree.-:  trees  line  its  banks  as  far  as ^'';'!,  '''""^f'  ^^'""^  ^^^  ""'^e  ^  large 

a  conical  hill  that  n^a'  b^  s  er  n  ?nTn' V  T^''     '^^  ''^«  "'^''"^  ^is^s 

^'Los  Moros"  mound.  '  "^   "''"""  ^'^~'''^"f'  ^^d  is  known  as 

Los  Moros  to  the  Piedra  Pi-^a  "  di    ni""^  /"'''"  "^'  •'^"'^^-     ^rom  the 

co^uuuies  .f  the  same  geVerai 'ap^;,  0!°   t"'  ''''"''  ""'^^'  ^'»«  ^«"'"^y 

^ide,  near  three  deen^rd  ruSWr  3    \.      '-  '^''^"'  '"  ^^«»t  ten  feet 

■i^  bad,  the  batiks  being  veiy  bo--  "^  ^'"''^^^*«"^-     The  crossing 

Leaving  the   Piedns  Pi'  ^ne'^?''  ' 

-there  a  f|.v  n:e^quit;\ie;sr"Ti  fa^'S^o  t^  p'' "^^^^ 

fe:s:'^:;f --  -.ntaKr^^^i^if  "^szs;^ 

J  oF  ;:^.rT^^^oSS^%,!l.;^f  ---  th.  .ows  through  a 
and  covered  M^ith  fine  grasi  5  t  ti'/;"^  '^^  ^^^«P«>'P'-airie;  the  soil  |ood 
-eek  u  branches,  one  SZk  bear  fg  "S^!^' Z^' ^^^V"^ '^T^^^-^ 
Tue  crossing  is  not  good,  the  soil  bein-  ,nirv  Maverick's  creek. 

of  IS'^s  siliSii^  S:::^  th;';:irsr^^T  ^-y^  ^^^-^  ^  -e. 

dtiring  the  rainy  season  ff"swcl.n  t'th!.?^  ^"^  °^  ^  ^^'''^"^  ^I'i^»« 
crossing  is  good      Lar-e  oaks  a,p  fi  '  '"^  dimensions  of  a  river.     The 

Beyond  this  Arroy^the  soiM.™      '"  ^'''^'''  «"  ''^^  chores. 
^nh  cactus  and  dXf  rtia  wV  'r?  '^""T  'l^  '^^"•^"'  «"d  covered   ■ 

^Trth\^n:;r;vV"^^^  '^"^-  ^''' '--' 

jncime  towards  a  ceiftre  like  an  ivd  cone  am?  u'  '^"'■'\'^''  ^^  *'"«^ 
i^idiical  torm  to  the  domh  of  twea  v  eiX  f.  . i"*"" '/"'^'"^ '»  «  •^yl" 
Clay  aff-ord  a  passage  for  tiie  vatei    o^ris?^^  ^''''  ''^'"^'"^'»  ^  ^^^^  ^^  hard 
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Rio  Cifrande  its  banks  are  shaded  with  large  groves  of  pecan,  maple,  elm, 
and  mulberry  trees.  This  is  the  last  of  these  small,  clear  streams,  flow- 
ing through  fertile  valleys,  with  banks  admitting  easy  access  to  their  wa- 
ters. '  At  this  place  Major  Van  Home  with  the  command  started  ni  ad- 
vance on  the  8th  of  July,  leaving  the  supply  trains  an  escort.  We  moved 
OH  the  22d,  and  thus  continued  ehe  march  to  El  Paso. 

Eleven  miles  distant  is  the  San  Pedro  river,  beyond  which  and  close 
by,  on  the  north,  is  the  great  table  formation.  These  features  of  the  coun- 
try may  tend  ere  long  to  point  out  the  San  Felijpe  as  a  site  for  a  fronUer 

post.  •  ,  ,    /• 

The  bank»  of  the  Rio  Grande  below  the  mouth  of  the  creek  for  many 

miles  are  nearly  or  quite  inaccessible. 

From  the  San  Felipe  to  the  San  Pedro  the  country  becomes  moreele- 
vated,  inclining  to  a  high  plain,  far  below  which,  in  a  deep,  rugged  canon, 
the  waters  of  the  latter  find  an  outlet  into  the  Rio  Grande.  The  descent 
to  the  river  is  made  through  crooked  ravines  that  required  much  labor  to 
make  them  passable.  Viewed  from  this  point  the  San  Pedro  is  a  stream 
about  sixty  yards  wide,  running  over  a  level  bed  of  solid  limestone  rock. 
This  is  perhaps  the  only  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  gain  the  opposite^ 
bank  for  several  miles  either  up  or  down  the  river. 

When  returning  we  found  that  during  our  absence  the.  autumnal  rains' 
had   caused  a  great  freshet^  and  the  usually  shallow  waters  had  risen 

nearly  twenty  feet. 

From  the  table-land  above,  on  either  side,  the  country  presents  a  dreary 
aspect,  and  no  traces  of  the  river  can  be  seen  in  the  depth  below.  About 
two  miles  beyond,  water  is  found  in  a  ravine,  and  near  by  is  the  only  en- 
camping ground  in  the  vicinity.  From  some  Indian  paintings  on  the- 
rocks  it  has  been  called  the  ^^Painted  Caves."  From  here  the  road  con- 
tinues up  tlie  ravine  to  the  open  country,  and  the  first  water  we  found 
beyond  was  at  some  springs  sunk  in  the  open  plain  at  and  near  Pallos 
Blancos.  In  July  but  a  scanty  supply  of  water  was  found  here  for  so 
many  animals,  but  on  our  return  in  November  we  found  it  a  running 
stream.  The  grazing  is  good,  but  no  wood  whatever  can  be  procured 
close  by.  From  Pallos  Blancos  the  road  gradually  ascends  for  a  shoit 
distance,  and  then  runs  apparently  parallel  to  the  river,  with  a  succession 
of  hills  on  the  left. 

About  eight  miles  further  on,  the  road  passes  through  a  gorge  of  the- 
mountains,  and  then  stretches  out  over  some  high  table-land  for  sev- 
eral  miles,  until  it  commences  winding  around  the  base  of  the  irregular 
mountains,  now  rising  and  then  descending  as  it  approaches  the  river 
again.  For  five  or  six  miles  it  is  very  rocky  and  rough,  and  during 
the  whole  distance  the  country  is  a  constant  succession  of  hills  on  hills,  des- 
titute of  grass  and  wood,  and  giving  support  only  to  the  saw- leaf  Palmetto. 

It  is  a  miserably  rough,  broken  and  barren  region,  avoided  alike  by 
f  very  living  thing.  By  winding  around  the  base  of  the  mountains,  a: 
Goscent  is  made  to  the  river. 

The  San  Pedro,  from  its  source  to  this  point,  flows  down  a  valley  formed 
Iry  mountains  on  either  side,  and  wliich  are  not  unlike,  in  appearance^ 
Mtose  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  . 

l^e  valley  varies  iwm  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  mile  in  width,  lapv 
wliich  the  road  runs.,  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  stream   many  timesj^ 
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and  often  foUowing  up  its  bed  over  a  continuous  mass  of  rounded  and  at- 
iritioned  rock,  varying  from  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  diameter. 

In  many  places  the  road  over  which  we  had  passed,  we  fcund  on  our 
return,  had  been  at  least  twenty  feet  under  water.  All  the  way  up  the 
valley,  at  intervals,  the  road  is  very  rough,  particularly  at  some  of  the 


crossmgs. 


The  grazing  is  poor  until  you  reach  the  head  of  the  valley,  where  it  is 
excellent,  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  mountain-sides  being  covered  wuh 
grampia  grass.  It  is  a  place  resorted  to  by  the  Indians,  and  numerous 
lodges  are  found  by  the  water's  edge.  j-  •  j  j 

At  the  point  where  the  road  leaves  this  stream  the  valley  is  divided; 
following  the  most  westerly  one,  a  distance  of  nine  miles  brings  us  to  the 
table-lauds  that  extend  between  the  waters  of  the  San   Pedro  and  Pecos 


rivers. 


It  is  of  limestone  formation,  with  horizontal  strata,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  one  vast,  level  and  unbroken  plain.  But  such  is  not 
the  case;  valleys  extend  out  from  the  streams:  from  these  others  branch 
off  from  the  right  and  left,  ramifying  the  country  in  every  direction,  and  . 
near  the  Pecos  these  valleys  head  in  innumerable  chasms  and  canons* 
traversing  the  plain  in  every  course,  with  rocky  sides  so  high  and 
steep  as  to  form  impassable  barriers.  In  many  places,  and  particularly 
about  Howard's  springs,  the  valleys,  with  all  these  ramifications,  seem 
to  have  quietly  sunk  down  from  the  general  level,  the  same  stra^  of  stone 
marking  a  precise  level  on  the  different  hill-sides  for  miles.  But  th^ 
apparent  hills  are  but  the  natural  slopes  of  earth  from  the  valleys  to  the 
geuf^rally  level  lands  above. 

I'he  nearest  water  after  leaving  the  San  Pedro  is  found  at  Howara  s 
springs,  forty-one  and  a  quarter  miles  distant.  The  road  is  good,  and  the 
irrass  in  the  valleys  very  fine,  consisting  of  gramma  and  fine  mezquite. 
'rhe  .springs,  from  the  large  basin  they  form,  afford#a  small  stream  of  ran- 
iiing  water  in  summer,  which,  after  flowing  a  sjiort  distance,  sinks  into 
the  ground.  Wood  in  sufficient  quantities  for  fuel  is  found  near  the 
.springs.     It  is  a  place  much  resorted  to  by  the  Indians. 

From  these  springs  to  Live  Oak  creek,  the  next  r^iliable  water,  is  a  jour- 
ney of  tiiirtytwo  miles;  though  perhaps,  after  rains,  water  may  bo 
loiiud  in  p^^ols  in  the  rocky  bottoms  of  ravines  near  the  road.  When  ap- 
prouehing  tiie  Pecos,  the  road  leads  down  a  steep  hill  into  a  valley,  along 
whi;».h  it  continues  several  miles  to  the  valley  of  Live  Oak  creelc.  After 
rix)ssing  this  stream  the  route  is  down  its  right  bank  to  the  valley  of 
the  l^ecos,  and  thence  up  it  to  the  crossing  or  ferry. 

For  tlie  distance  of  near  forty  miles  the  wmui  lies  up  the  e:ist  side  or 
bank  of  tlic  river.  A  f(3w  miles  below  tiie  ferry  the  v.dley  ot  the  Peco» 
disaiKHjars,  JukI  tlie  momitains  on  either  side  approach  each  other  very 
do.selv.  Proce^xiing  up  they  graduaUy  widen  out,  f;)rming  a  level  valle/ 
from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  aud  a  little  above  where  the  r:ad  leaver 
iht)  viillev  th^jy  stretch  to  the  left  over  the  plain  in  a  broken  ure.^ular  hue. 

The  Pecos  is  a  remarkable  stream— naiTow  and  deep,  extremely  cropked 
in  its  course,  and  rapid  in  its  current.     Its  waters  are  turbid  and  bitter, , 
and  carry,  iu  both  mechankiU  mixture  and  chemical  solution,  more  rai- 
ptjriuts  tliitn,  perhaps,  any  otiier  river  in  the  south.     It8  bank*  are  fitoep,^ 
;aid  in  a  course  of  t«vo  hundred  and  forty  miles  there  are  tj*^  feY,J!^.^ 
uhofe  an  ai»umal  can  ai:)pr^ca  th'Mii  i^i  safety  for  w^ll&^ 
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The  anteloF  and  wolf  alone  visit  its  dreary,  silent,  and  desolate  shores,  it 
is  avoided  even  by  the  Indians.  .  K,,t  fnrfhpr  un  the 

The  grass  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stream  is  good,  but  fur  her  up  me     . 
..alt  marfhes  begin,  and  it  becomes  coarse      The  average  -mUi  of  the 
liver  is  about  sixty  feet,  and  its  depth  eight  feet     A  "^^J^r    miles 
Xre  the  road  leaVes  the  river  there  is  an  Indian  f^^^f  •    ^ear  th    yrnU^^ 
ctiii   fiirthfr  UD  is  the  "Horsehead"  crossmg,  on  the  t  leaericK-buuig, 
route      BeTow^hs  is  the  ford  where  the  great  Comanche  war  trails  pass 
W  the  norti  down  to  the  great  bend  of  the  Rio  Granf  -d  hen.e  m  o 
Mexico      Below  this  is  Connelly's  crossing.    The  road  up  the  V  ecos  is 
S     The  ^latest  difficulty  is  hi  watering  the  animals,  ;-e"f  "»S  "  ^ 
Se  whetlSr  to  do  it  ^y  means  of  buckets   or  by  cut  ing  away  h^^ 
banks,  if  the  water  be  high,  and  letting  it  into  the  salt  lakes  near  tiie 

*^i^'aving  the  Pecos  the  road  turns  directly  to  the  west  ^  ^  wide  vaUey 
•o.' plain,  with  hills  in  broken  ridges  on  both  «}f;«;  .;f;jj^^^^^,f  f  ,\S 
increases  the  soil  becomes  more  and  more  f  "^^^  J,'^^^^^"V8;f^'',^f;\ . 
viplrlitiff  suRDort  to  nothing  but  dwarf  bushes,  "  bpanish  bayonets, 
JtunteTcactvnnd   artemisia.     Continuing  over  a  gently  sweUmg  hill 

Ser  vall^  is  entered,  following  which  about  six  ^-^^;;;'^[  ^/X, 
t,  «nnH«  «!oir.e  of  them  ouite  deep,  surrounded  by  a  tall  growth  ot  rusnes 
rnran^'.     ¥he  watel^^rises  from^a  rocky  bottom,  and  as  it  in^^rt^epUbly 
eUdes  away,  gives  life  and  freshness  to  the  coarse  grass  arid  cane.     This 
f£  is  dS'ant  from  the  Pecos  about  eighteen  miles,  ^^f  h=^^  been  caU^^^^ 
Escondido  creek.     The  grazing  is  not  good,  ^ndj^^^^  for  fo.l^^^  '"^^l; 
Fi<rht  miles  further  on  are  the  Escondido  spnngs.     Ihe  \^ater  gusnes 
mirt^om  beneath  a  shelf  of  rocks,  and   flows  some  distance  down  the 
c  eek      The  count.^  aroiind  is  rocky  and  barren,  covered  with  chaparral 
and  prickly-pear,     the  grazing  is  limited,  and  wood  by  no  means  plenty 
^  From  Escondido  to  thi  Corlanche  springs  the  road  is  good ;  the  hils 
now  eradually  disappear,  and  the  country  becomes  open.     The  soil  is 
SX^Sd  on  being  t?odden  up  by  our  animals,  was  wafted  by  the  strong 
S  over  the  prairie,  covering  the  bushes  and  grass  for  miles.     By  the 
Tolumerof  dust  that  arose,  theVins  could  be  descried  at  a  great  distance; 
IndThus  viewed,  the  clouds  of  dust  that  filled  the  air  appeared  like  smoke 
Sm  the  prairies  on  fire.     Fortunately,  the  wind  blew  directly  across  the 
Mad  otherwise  the  animals  would  have  suffered  very  much. 

The  Cominche  springs,  situated  as  they  are  m  the  open  plain,  have 
4ongten  a"^celebrate'd  eifcamping  place  ^yhe  Indians.     Here /o^^^^^^^ 
«nal  be  said  to  cross  at  the  same  point:    First,  the  "great     bomancne 
Smths  leading  into  Mexico,  marked  by  the  bones  of  animals;  second, 
SSy%  tra  iTo  P  esidio  del'Norte;  the'rout.  of  emigrants  from  Frede- 
riSurl  to  the  Presidio,  and  the  road  from  San  Antonio  to  El  Paso 
•The  wat^'er  rises  from  a  number  of  springs  and  forms  a  stream  of  excellent 
water  Saps  tweSy  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  which,  after  flowing 
rrie  ten  Ss,  disap^pears  in  a  salt  plain.     The  grazing  is  pretty  good 
Thfon  V  wood  for  culinary  purposes  consists  of  dead  chaparral  and  small 
^ezquul  bushes  in  the  vidnUy.'    The  place  is  noted  for  the  niunber  of 
borM  of  horses  and  mules  scattered  around  its  waters. 
Prom  these  springs  to  Presidio  del  Norte,  the  distance  is  estimated  at 
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160  miles;  t'nence  to  Chihuahua  150  miles.  From  here  to  El  Paso  del 
Norte  it  measures  279  miles.  From  El  Paso  to  Chihuahua,  the  distance 
is  estimated  to  be  between  240  miles  and  280  miles.  These  distanoes^ 
show  the  advantage  of  the  road  from  here  to  Chihuahua,  and  large  trains 
with  emigrants  have  already  passed  over  it:  and  as  commerce  is  usually 
forced  by  enterprise  and  competition  into  the  nearest  and  cheapest  chan- 
nels of  communication,  this  may,  in  lime,  divert  it  from  those  over  whicb 
it  is  now  carried. 

The  next  watering  place  on  the  route  is  the  ^'Ojode  Leon.*^  The 
water  rises  from  out  some  springs  thirty  or  forty  feet  m  diameter,  that  sink 
to  a  great  depth  like  large  wells.  The  water  rising  to  the  surface  flows 
from  one  spring  to  another,  and  finally,  in  the  course  of  half  a  mile,  sinks 
into  the  earth.  Near  the  springs  the  ground  is  bare  and  covered  with  a 
finely  crystallized  salt,  which,  seen  at  adistance,  appears  like  snow.  The 
odor  of  sulphur  is  perceptible  about  the  springs.  The  grass  is  coarse; 
and  no  wood  for  fuel,  except  from  the  dead  bushes,  can  be  procured. 
From  the  Comanche  springs  to  this  place  the  country  is  sterile.  Quittiag 
^^Ojo  de  Leon,"  the  road  still  continues  over  a  dreary  and  miserably  barren 
country,  without  timber  or  grass,  until  it  enters  the  valley  of  the  Sierra 
Diablo.  The  aspect  of  the  country  now  suddenly  changes — mountains 
rise  on  the  right  and  on  the  left-rthe  limestone  formation  has  generally 
disappeared,  and  the  hills  wear  a  sombre  appearance,  from  the  dark  rocks 
of  the  primitive  formations.  The  distance  from  the  '^Ojo  de  l^on"  to 
the  Liiupia  is  near  forty  miles,  and  no  water  intervening  can  be  relied  on*, 
tliough  at  certain  seasons  it  may  be  found.  At  the  point  where  the  road 
strikes  the  Limpia  it  is  a  small  stream,  rising  from  its  rocky  bed,  and  after 
flowing  a  short  distance  disappears.  The  hills  were  here,  in  August, 
clothed  in  verdure  as  green  as  that  of  early  spring,  and  the  grass  covering 
the  mountains  to  their  very  summits  gave  them  a  pleasing  appearance, 
rendering  the  country  most  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Wood  at  the  encamp- 
ment was  very  scarce. 

Leaving  this  valley,  the  road  enters  ^^  Wild  Rose  Pass."  But  few  places 
can  present  a  more  lovely  view  than  this  little  valley,  surrounded,  as  it 
appears  to  be,  by  a  wall  of  vertical  rocks,  rising  a  thousand  feet  in  alti- 
tude, and  which  form  the  sides  of  mountains,  that  rise  still  higher  and 
overlook  the  deep  valley  from  every  point. 

From  here  the  road  passes  over  a  spur  of  the  mountain  and  descends 
on  the  other  ^ide,  and,  continuing  up  the  bed  of  the  stream  several  miles 
through  a  deep  narrow  canon,  leads  to  a  more  elevated  plain,  in  which 
this  little  stream  takes  its  rise.  This  caiion,  in  some  places,  is  not  mora 
than  two  hundred  yards  in  width.  Columnar  basaltic  rocks  that  rise 
o«e  behind  the  other,  many  feet  ifl-altitu^de,  form  its  sides,  and  present 
a  singular  appearance. 

The  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Diablo  do  not  form  a  single  continuous 
ridge,  boat  rise  in  irregular  order,  mountain  on  mountain  and  peak  X)u 
peak,  covering  an  immense  extent  of  country,  forming,  innumerably,, 
small  shaded  valleys,  deep  cafions,  and  ravines  that  wind  in  circuitous 
courses  around  their  base. 

Th-ejieuntry  viewed  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains 
presents  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  in  every  direction,  hills  in  their  pris- 
tine grandeur,  as  countless  as  the  billows  of  the  ocean.  Far  and  wide  these 
ten  thousand  single  conical  mountains  rise,  intersecting  each  other  at  the 
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i,;»l.^r  nn  tTieir  sides,  formins?  an  insurmountable  barrier  that 

■.         fih.  ml.^  thirtv  miles  belovr.    A  little  disttnce  up  the  stream  there 

^Ltrnues'ove^hrSain,  and  is  remarkably  good  fo^  .  . 

JTsev^r J  Kes  i^  ^^  an  almost  continuous  pra.rie  dog 

tnwn  and  oT^r  SI  whole  country  they  inhabit,  the  herbage  is  kept  close  y 
Srp^rby  those  Utile  animals,  and  the  fresh  or  new  grass  sprmgmg  up, 

-^':^::^:T't^  beneath  a  large  boulder  of 

«a^iUe  wier  n^y  be  found,  but  it  was  unfit  for  use  when  ye  passed  U, 

Z^tn  mpiJ     T^e  last  ^x  m^^^    of  the  road  is  over  ground  covered 

^t"  smalUn|S;r  fragments  of  -f  f' -^eTa^l^f  rS'-of  mouaf 

This  creek  is  found  in  a  ravine  at  the  base  of  a  high  Jf  n^e  oi  mo 
aius  on  *e  tight^a^a  to  -h  ,,  *e  ^^l  -"-^^d  i;!S„S«^ 

S'slriolsrbome  dowtfby  the  mountain  torrents,  were  discovered  la 

'"  C^iSng  along  the  base  of  those  mountains,  water  is  found  again  in  ' 

■  ^^uttuf S ro'^agf  springs,  a  space  of  sixty  miles  no cert^m  oHb- 
i-a  water  is  found,  although  there  are  intermediate  ponds;  and  Rainwater 
orf  erS^e  ty  S^  distant"  is  sometimes  swollen  to  a  stream  of  coiisi^^rab  « 
s?ze  Between  these  points  the  country  is  mostly  an  elevatedplain  T  e 
S  leaving  the  mountains  on  the  right,  passes  over  to  the  range  on  e 
Wt  Frim  the  plain  other  chains  of  mountains  rise,  and,  runmng 
tntards  thl  north  S  a  parallel  direction,  terminate  in  the  vast  plain  east 
if  E  Paso  Se  springs  are  found  in  a  ravine,  formed  by  the  spurs  of 
of  liil  faso.  /='=*S''j^;I"  ?  ,  precaution  was  taken  to  march  the  train  in 
the  nriountains.     A  though  th^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^. 

.Sttre"th  rSf^ rSs^  !«  ^^"^tdTuTX 

Ss  without  water.     The  water  did  not  run,  but  merely  oozed  out  of 
Se  ^^u  d  and  was  collected  in  numerous  holes  dug  for  that  purpose. 

DurTnfr^ost  oTthe  year,  perhaps  more  water  might  be  found;  and  now, 
at^irSons^here  willbe'fund,'in  the  pits  that  were  sunk,  enough  for 

^''  '''fW  Eagle 'springs  the  road  continues  near  the  mountains  en  the  left, 
«nti  i^crosfes  over  ta  the  plain  beyond,  and  runs  towards  a  cham  o 
mount^Ss  that  rS  near  the  Rio  Grande.     Continuing  near  their  base  U 
rters  a  deep  rugged  canon,  and  after  winding  down  Us  course  a  few 
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miles,  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  diminishing  in  height,  Uie  cafion  opens 
Sto  the  plain  beyond,  and  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  visible  about 

a  leasrue  and  a  half  distant.  . .. 

The  bottom  lands  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  on  the  American  side,  to 

the  lower  end  of  the  island,  a  distance  of  fifty-five  ""|»^*'X,;"  "^^^"^ 
places  very  fertile.      Timber  is  thinly  scattered  over  the  whole  extent 
I'he  road  up  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  leads  over  a  sandy  soil,  and  i^ 
not  good-  the  erass  is  coarse,  and  the  grazing  but  ordinary. 

The  road  crfsses  over  a  shallow  ford  to  the  island,  and  P^^^ng  hroq^h 
the  villages  of  San  Elizario,  Socorro  and  Isleta,  re-crosses  ^  the  ma^a 
land  at  the  upper  ford,  and  continues  thence  to  the  in  ersection  of  the 
Santa  FeroaS^t  the  rancho  opposite  El  Paso,  n-king  the  distance  h.^^ 
San  Antonio  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  miles.  ^ '^^  ,^^'«*  PP'*'?."" 
of  the  route  are  found  on  the  San  Pedro  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  The  amount  of  labor  required  to  open  the  road  and  render  it 
?tSafter  for  military  and  commercial  purposes,  S^^e  consent  empby- 
ment  to  a  large  working  party  during  all  the  tune  we  ^«-«  «"  f^e  maith^ 
The  lone  distance  in  advance  that  the  engmeers  were  ob  iged  to  make 
TecomJSances  before  determining  the  route  from  one  point  to  another, 

't  wat  L'ofLfoth  to'knoTlhat  a  road  could  be  made  up  one  valley,  or 
tha\aTnge  of  mountains  could  be  passed,  but  it  became  n^essary  to  ex^ 
nlore  the  country  further  beyond  to  definitive  points,  before  the  opetung 
Ke  route  When  the  nature  of  the  country  shall  be  seen  by  those 
who  may  hereafter  pass  over  the  road,  it  may  excite  «"J"S«;  b„t  ,  wid 
not  be  that  so  practicable  a  route  has  been  found,  but  rather  that  any 

"^TheTotn  of  ElPaso  is  wholly  situated  in  Mexico  there  being,  ex- 
ceptinVthrviUages  on  the  island,'but  three  houses  on  the  American  side 
BeJnnfne  ata  point  on  the  Rio  Grande  ten  miles  above  the  town,  and 
folfowr  E  the  Santa  Fe  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  tUe  con- 
SurShain  of  high  mountains  on  the  left  appro  ad.  <^l7.'- J^j^-.^J'/"^^ 
rising  on  the  opposite  side,  stretch  oif  to  the  south,  /brough  the  spurs 
of  These  mountafns  the  Rio  Grande  forces  Us  way,  and  this  is  "El  Paso 
fihP  mss^  of  the  river.  A  few  miles" below  this  point,  and  nearer  tne 
iw7  the  r  ver  has  a  fall  of  some  twelve  feet:  the  water  from  thiseleva- 
{fon  is  conveyed  in  large  -  zequias"  or  ditches  for  the  purpose  of  imp- 

« 

^''^Below  the  pass  and  beyond  the  mountains,  (approaching  by  the  Santa 
Fe  road)  he  country  opens  into  a  broad  plai'n,  in  which  the  v|a/%  of  El 
Paso  lies  The  valley  on  the  American  side  is  narrow,  if  the  island  be 
excTuded;'thegreaterVortion  being  on  the  opposite  or  Mexican  side,.m 

which  the  town  is  situated.  .  j  u.,*  *k^ 

The  Plaza  and  main  buildings  of  El  Paso  are  m  the  upper  end ,  but  the 

dwellings  extend  down  the  valley,  forming  a  continuous  village  for  about 

tXlve  miles.     The  houses  are  universally  built  of  "  adobes,"  and,  with 

■few  excentions,  are  but  little  better  than  mud  hovels. 

A  gaSn  of  two  hundred  men  is  stationed  in  the  town,  and  the  senti- 

,  nels  pSed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  are,  to  a  certain  extent,the  guardians 

''^Tl^elt^V^ll^s:^^^^  lived  under  the  constant  fear  of  the  Indi- 
.ansTand  not  without  cause,  for  the  Apaches  have  con^mitted  repeated 
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depredations  in  open  day-light,  in  sight  of  the  town.     From  this  cause^ 
and  the  miserable  system  of  ^*  peonage"  that  prevails^  the  products  of  ^ 
agriculture  are  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  inhabitants,  and  grain  to  * 
supply  the  wants  o(  emigrants,  and  for  other  purposes,  has  to  be  brought* 
from  Chihuahua. 

The  grape  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  irrigable  lands,  and  in  size 
and  flavor,  is,  perhaps,  unequalled.  The  wine  it  yields,  however,  owing  - 
perhaps  to  the  mode  of  manufacture  or  making,  is  rather  indifferent. 
Some  of  the  old  wine  is  said  to  possess  a  fine  flavor,  but  the  Mexicans 
seldom  permit  it  to  attain  any  age.  Peaches,  pears  and  apricots  are  good: 
the  apples  are  small  and  iifetior  in  quality.  Vegetation  attains  an  enor- 
mous growth;  and  cactus  were  found  that  measured  six  and  a  half  feet  ia 
circumference. 

Excellent  stone  for  building  is  found  in  the  hills  close  by.     Saw-mills 
are  now  being  erected  in  the  Sacramento  mountains,  eighty  miles  distant^., 
where  timber  is  said  to  be  found  in  abundance. 

On  the  plains  near  these  mountains  are  extensive  salt  lakes,  from  which 
the  State  of  Chihuahua  draws  its  supply.  The  testimony  is  concurrent 
in  relation  to  the  richness  of  the  silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
the  Indians  have  always  prevented  their  being  worked  to  any  advan- 
tage. The  country  around  El  Paso,  excepting  the  bottom  lands  of  the- 
Rio  Grande,  is  sandy,  and  covered  with  a  dwarf  growth  of  bushes.  The 
large  plains  towards  the  east  would  afford  a  place  for  grazing,  were  tlie- 
herds  secure  from  the  Indians;  but  to  what  extent  it  may  become  a  pas- 
toral country^  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  discovery  of  water. 

The  island  is  low  and  flat,  the  soil  rich  and  productive,  and  a  system 
of  irrigation  is  extended  as  far  as  the  settlements.  .  Its  population  is  esti- 
mated at  two  thousand.  * 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  proper  hands,  is  capable  of  supporting^ 
a  large  population;  and  below  the  island  the  larger  portion  is  on  the 
American  side. 

El  Paso,  from  its  geographical  position,  presents  itself  as  a  resting-place 
on  one  of  the  great  *^  overland  "  routes  between  the  seaports  of  the  Atlantic 
on  one  side  and  those  of  the  Pacific  on  the  other.    Fourteen  miles  above, 
and  our  territory  crosses  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rio  Grande;  a  little 
further  north  and  west  are  the  headwaters  of  the  Gila;  and,  should  the^ 
route  from  El  Paso  to  the  seaboard  on  the  west  present  no  more  difficulties 
than  that  from  the  east,  there  can  easily  be  established  between  the  Atlan- 
tic States  and  thowse  that  have  so  suddenly  sprung  into  existence  in  the 
west — and  which  are  destined  to  change,  perhaps,  the  political  institu- 
tions and  commercial  relations  of  half  the  world — a  connexion  that  wilt 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  by  a  free  and  constant  intercourse.     The- 
government  has  here  been  a  pioneer  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  little  laborr 
bestowed  may  not  be  lost  to  the  public  weal. 

The  distances  given  in  the  annexed  table  are  accurate  measurements. 
made  by  the  engineers,  and  generally  indicate  the  encamping  grounds 
aMd  places  where  water  may  be  found. 
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To  Castroville 

duihi    -  .  .         - 

Vandenburg 
I  Arroyo  Hondo  - 

\  Rio  Seco 

Ranchero's  creek 
Sabinal 

Comanche  creek 
Rio  Frio 

Head  of  the  Leona 
.     Nueces 

Turkey  creek    - 
Elm  creek 
Los  Moros 
Piedra  Pinta 
\   ir  Zoquete 

Arroyo  Pedro    - 

San  Felipe 

San*  Pedro 

Painted  caves    - 

Pallos  Blancos  - 

Camp  2d  on  San  Pedro 

Head  of  running  water  in  summer 

Camp,  head  of  valley  - 

Howard's  springs 

Live  Oak  creek  - 

Ferry  of  Pecos 

Camp  above  ferry 

Second  camp  above  feiTy 

'^rhird  camp,  leave  the  Pecos 

Escondido  creek 

Escondido  springs 

Comanche  springs 

I>eon  springs     - 

Limpia  -  - 

Entrance  to  W.  R.  pass 

Camp  in  small  valley    -    . 
L^f  Painted  camp    - 

'  Smi^th's  run 

Springs 

Rainwater  or  Providence  creek 

Water- holes,  (dry) 

Eagle  springs    - 

E»tranoe  to  canon 
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From  point  to 
pointer  camp. 

Distance    fraro 
San  Antonio. 

^ ,  ^ 

Miln. 

MU*. 

25.42 

26.4a 

10. eo 

35.42 

7.17 

42.5* 

3.80 

46.39 

8.98 

55.37 

8.38 

63.76 

3.94 

67.69 

.5.37 

73.06 

8.50 

81.56 

7.06 

88.62 

9.04 

97.66 

10.37 

108.03 

15.23 

123.26 

7.13 

130.39' 

7.46 

137.85 

9.02 

146.87 

3.81 

150.68 

8.98 

159.66 

10.70 

170.36 

2.54 

172.90 

16.48 

189.38 

18.64 

208.02 

8.63 

216.65 

13.88 

230.53 

41.21 

2T1.24 

32.40 

304.14 

7.88 

312.02 

12.59 

324.61 

16.23 

340.84 

7.74 

348.58 

18.24 

366.82 

8.68 

-   375. 4» 

19.47 

394.87 

9.57 

404 .  44 

37.00 

441.44 

6.97 

448.41 

4.50 

452.91 

14.08 

466.99 

26.33 

493 . 32 

9.00 

502.32 

17.82 

520. 14 

18.77 

538.91 

21.57 

.56(' .  48 

22.61 

583.09 
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^i/<j. 

To  Rio  Grande 

• 

•                        • 

8.81 

591.90 

liower  ford 

• 

<•                        • 

54.80 

646.70 

San  Elizario 

'  m 

«                        « 

5.00 

651.70 

Socorro 

m 

• 

4.45 

656.15 

Isleta    - 

- 

«                                        m 

3.10 

659,25 

Upper  ford 

■ 

m 

7.05 

666.3^) 

Coon's  hacienda 

.  " 

* 

• 

7.09 

673. 3«> 

It  miglit  be  well  to  remark  that  in  all  the  streams  between  the  San  An- 
tonio  aud  San  Pedro  rivers  fish  are  abundant;  and  that  in  their  vicinity 
deer  and  tnrkeys  are  found, 

'  The  headwaters  of  the  San  Pedro  are  inhabited  bv  beaver.  Bear  and 
peccary  are  also  found  in  the  same  nighborhood,  and  antelope  on  the 
plains  west  of  the  Pecos. 

Four  different  species  of  quails  were  killed— the  common  quail;  t!ie 
tufted  quail,  slightly  ash  colored;  the  California  quail,  with  a^long  plume 
from  the  top  of  the  head;  and  another  variety  with  dark  breast  ^nd  black 
belly,  the  feathers  on  the  breast  having  white  round  spots  on  them,  and 
those  on  the  back  black  spots;  the  last  mentioned  were  found  principally 
on  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains. 

This  side  of  the  Pecos  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  procuring  game 
for  subsistence  if  good  hunters  are  with  the  parties. 

In  returning  to  San  Antonio  we  came  by  the  Fredericksburg  or  upper 
route,  to  the  pouit  where  it  crosses  the  Pecos. 

Leaving  El  Paso,  this  road  bears  an  easterly  course  for  thirty  miles, 
to  the  Waco  tanks,  running  over  a  level,  sandy  plain.  The'  supply 
of  water  in  the  tanks  depends  on  the  rains.  'We  did  not  find  suf- 
ficient water  in  them  for  a  train  of  300  animals. 

TKe  passage  of  the  Waco  mountain  is  steep  and  difficult,  though  it 
should  be  stated  that  erroneous  information  induced  us  to  take  the  road  b  j 
thq  left  of  the  mountain.  The  next  water  of  liote  is  found  at  ^^Ojo  de 
los  Alamos,"  in  small  holes  dug  on  the  side  of  a  granite  mountain,  of 
rather  difficult  access.  They  do  not  contain  water  enough  for  a  large 
train,  but  others  could  be  easily  sunk.  Distance  from  the  Waco  tanks, 
twenty-five  miles.  The  grazing  is  good,  but  there  is  no  wood  to  be  found,* 
except  small  bushes.  At  Thorn's  spring,  about  nine  miles  further  on  tlue 
road,  water  is  found  in  abundance,  but  it  had  to  betaken  in  buckets  from 
a  natural  well  in  a  cave  vaulted  over  with  rocks. 

From  the  Waco  mountain  to  the  ^^Ojo  del  Cuerbo,"  the  road  is  excel- 
lent.    Here  water  in  abundance  is  found— the  grass  is  fine,  but  there  is  no 
-wood.  Numerous  saline  lakes  are  found  on  the  plain.  From  here  the  road 
*;runs  over  several  small  spurs  of  hills,  and  then  enters  a  largo  ravine,  in- 
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,c.ec.ed  by  numerous  s,.all  ones,  wluch  renders  .he  traveling  rough 

;aud  difficult.         ,  ,      ,  •  ^    tV.^  loner  n<;cent  of  the  Guadalu;>? 

At  the  head  of  the  >-_^|;j»^^"J;Jd,  jonsi^  stde^ 
roouutam  commences.    1  he  road  ^^ '"/'J>^J'  =  j^  ,„  ^teep,  that  the  max;- 
before  the  pbui  ahove  is  reached.    J^^^  .^J'*'?' \',^ted  nit  to  exceed  otie- 
,«un.  load  that  c^a  be  drawn  "P  "f  V ''^^^  ^^^^  ^^X    Water  was  found 

^th^GTadt^--^"-^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  their  highest  elevation, and  in  »/;  "  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ,he  horizon 

land  in  a  northeasterly  <i'';<^'=^^°"'  ""^l  'f^^e  ?L  "irrcg^       and  slightly 
i„  the  distance.     From  these  7»"» J^^^^f^^Tand  thenceV-yond  view 
broken  plain  or  mesa  e-^^^^^]"  ."i^.^/Xand  Brazos  rivers, 
towards  the  headwaters  of  the  ^«'Xv  ^"^^^^^  the  route  lies  down  the 

After  striking  the  Pecos  ^^^^  ^  J^^^^,^^:jf^\^Sove^  one  hundred  and  sev- 
river  to  the  '^Horsehead"  crossing, »  ^ijtance  ol  ov  ^^^^^^  ^ 

enty-five  miles.  But  ^^^^  f  ^f .S^^is  .t^^^^'n  oTthe  P^^^^^  Nought  thatis 
mo  e  dreary  appearance,  than  ^^l/J^^^f  J  "^.^^  ^^r.  Here  solitude  reigns  su- 
pleasing  meets  the  eye-no  sound  falls  ^^l^^^^:^^l^^y  perchance,  uu- 

.  Jreme,wraptintheetemalsilenceo  allag^^^^^^^^ 

Ukenfrornthebeginning,saveb>  ^"^^^^^^  \^  ^.^  been  here,  and  the 
howl  of  the  wolf.  Civihzation  in  f  f^^f^^J,"!      ^  ^jngie  deer,  afew  ante- 

enly  signs  of  life  or  moving  thing  »  .X^^^'f  "'^.''a^  solitary  crane  winging 
lopIs,aflockof duckscirchngovertl^lagoons  0   a^^         7^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

hii  ^vay  up  the  ;^''''l^i'^'JS' froTih^^  intense  rays  of  the  sun  m 
which  the  traveller  can  e^t  P^°  f";'*'*;^'' ,",.:„  jn  ^^inter .  The  cold  winds 
raSn^^V^h    foS^^ejrr  we  encountered  here 

•   Tnrhrm";Sdro?October,snowfiv^in^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,,,, 

The  numerous  salt-marshes  J'^"?^^ ^'^^^^^^^^ 
miry,  and  the  aijimals  would  sink  dow  n  i"  ^«  ^^^^  '^^^^^^;  ivom  the  salt- 
"  The  streams  that  carry  to  the  rive    jhe  s    char^^^^^^  .^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

lakes  on  the  plain  were  with  "^"'^^f  "^f 'V[Pa!ine  and  bitter  properties. 
Siat  the  water  of  the  Pecos  dem-es  some  ot  its  saline  y  .^ 

The  grass  is  coarse  and  salt,  ^^^  ^^^^J  ^Tl.ii  bank  of  the  river  is  a 

Se  S:^rter£  th^dor  wK  we  came,  and  appears  more  free 

^^?urthecountryaboutthe^'Horsehead'^^^^^^^^ 

so  much  so  that  the  «"»"^l^;,;;'l^^Vtt  S-e7to  a^^^^  the  impassable 
stream.  From  here,  «»"!«"§  «"^^'"7h^o"««^er  which  we  went  to  Bl 
salt-marshes,  the  return  ,^*^f  •  J^^^^^/Sf  ftom  the  Pecos  for  Escondido 

^''^:^x~^t'^^  rrg.tra 

Theupperroute,  fromthe    Ho  seheaa    c  h^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^e^ee 

by  the  ^^«f  ho  and  San  bah^rn^^^^  &c.,      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,^,„i„ed  and 
to  the  gulf,  either  by  ban  ^"''j         ^phical  engineer. 
■^^t.'J.^Zl-o'..X^  wT^ss^ed,  and  in  this  brief  desonptioa 
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I  have  confined  myself  to  such  matters  as  may  be  useful  to  guide  officers 
01  the  department  when  sending  trains  over  the  road  hereafter. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  observed,  that  a  road  following  up  the  level 
country  that  obtains  between  the  Pecos  and  the  Sierra  Diablo  and  other 
ranges,  to  the  ponit  where  those  mountains  terminate  in  the  plains  to  the 
north,  and  thence  striking  over  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  leaving  the  Gua. 
daUipe  m,ountains  to  the  right,  would  avoid  the  passes  of  the  former  and 
the  heights  of  the  latter,  and  run  throughout  its  whole  extent  over  a  com- 
paratively  level  country,  favorable  to  transit  by  steam;  but  the  difficulty 
ot  procuring  running  water  at  proper  intervals  would  seem  to  render  inter- 
communication  impracticable,  by  the  ordinary  means  of  travelling  with 
wagon  trains.  ®        ' 

S.  G.  FRENCH, 
^  (Japtain  and  Assistant  QuartemiasJer. 


Washington  City, 

October!,  1&50. 
General:  In  compliance  with  your  orders  of  yesterday,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  you  a  brief  report  on  the  subjecfs  to  which  vou  re- 
ler,  and  particularly  to  the  expedition  to  El  Paso  del  Norte 

According  to  my  instrucUons,  after  embarking  the  division  of  the  armv 
encamped  at  Pascagoula,  I  sailed  for  Galveston,  Texa^,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Austin  to  make  arrangements  for  transporting  the  troops  to 
the  frontier  stations  on  the  waters  of  the  Trinity,  Brazos,  and  Colorado 
rivers,  and  for  furnishing  them  with  supplies.  This  was  during  the  in- 
clement winter  of  1848-'49,  the  troops  marching  from  Houston  to  Austin, 
and  thence  to  their  respective  stations,  distances  varying  from  250  to  HSa 
rniles.  Ihey  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  incident  to  such  a  coim- 
try,  and  suffered  not  a  little  from  the  sleets  and  snows,  from  which  thev 
were  protected  only  by  canvass.  This  duty  being  accomplished,  I  was 
ordered  by  the  late  General  Worth  to  repair  to  San  Ahtonio  to  fit  out  and 
accompany  an  expedition  to  El  Paso. 

On  arriving  there,  (in  March,)  I  was  informed  by  the  chief  assistant 

quartermaster  in  the  department.  Major  Babbitt,  that  estimates  for  the  sup- 

phes  for  that  service  had  been  made,  and  a  contract  entered  into  for  sonie 

.bOO  unbroken  mules;  also,  that  an  agent  had  been  sent  into  the  country 

■    lor  the  purpose  of  purchasing  oxen.     These  papers  were  turned  over  ta 

™Au^  ^^  commencing  the  duties:  and  here,  out  of  justice  to  the  officers 

of  the  department,  and  to  myself,  you  will  pardon  the  alluding  to  the 

difficulties  that  were  necessarily  encountered.     It  was  estimated  that  250 

^  additional  wagons  would  be  wanted;  and  these,  with  all  the  appointments, 

harness,  and  supplies,  had  to  be  shipped  from  New  Orleans,  or  to  be  drawn 

irom  Brazos  island,  and  were  landed  at  Port  Lavaca,  some  140  miles  from 

the  point  whence  the  expedition  was  to  start. 

For  this  train  some  800  mules  and  horses,  and  over  1,100  oxen   were 
required,  and  more  than  300  teamsters  and  mechanics  had  to  be  engaged 
As  last  as  the  animals  were  purchased  aild  received  at  San  Antonio  xhev 

TZt\  TnriWh^''!^^  ^  -^r,^  "?  ^^^  "^^8°"'  ^"^  ^"PP"««;  but  it  was  not 
until  April  that  the  wild  Mexican  mules  were  received.     Wild  as  they 
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•were,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  immediately  driven  to  the  seaboard 
«  lassoed,"  and  forced  into  harness,  to  bring  up  the  wagons;  and  the  sud- 
den change  from  grass  to  grain,  on  which  they  had  never  been  fed  before, 
united  with  labor, "reduced  some  of  them  rery  much. 

The  majority  of  the  wagons,  on  being  brought  to  San  Antonio,  had  to 

be  altered  for  the  use  of  oxen  by  substituting  new  poles  or  tongues,  and 

.new  king-bolts  with  joints;  and  on  their  being  exposed  during  the  dry 

weatl-er  to  the  sun,  it  was  found  necessary  lo  cut  and  reset  nearly  every 

tire  on  the  wheels.  . 

At  this  period  troubles  seemed  to  multiply.     The  necessary  articles 
could  not  be  procured;  the  cholera  broke  out  witlx  fi^arlul  mortality— the 
deaths  numbering,  perhaps,  oue-fifih  of  the  inhabitants.     The  people  for- 
«ook  the  tov/n ;  men  in  service  were  dying  and  deserting;  no  physician 
for  some  time  could  be  employed  to  visit  the  numbers  sick,  or  restore 
cbnfidence  to  the  panic-stricken.     The  country  was  deltiged  with  rains, 
and  a  flood,  with  a  sudden  rise,  overflowed  the  camp  of  the  troops  that 
were  under  orders  for  the  expedition,  and  damaged  or  swept  away  then- 
stores  and  a«imals.    The  commanding  general  returning  at  this  period 
from  New  Orleans,  his  sudden  death,  if  possible,  added  to  the  universal 
gloom.     Men  in  my  employ,  when  with  trains,  died  by  the  road-side,  or 
were  left  sick  by  their  more  fortunate  compmons  at  the  nearest  Haoitations 

by  the  way.  ,       ^  .'   .,     *ji  m 

The  epidemic  continued,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  up  to 

the  period  of  departure.  .  ...  ,  ' 

After  sending  to  Austin,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  physician ,  who  re- 
mnined  in  camp  with  the  men,  which  in  some  measure  quieted  their  lears 
*  During  this  season  of  alarm  it  was  with  difficulty  men  could  be  engaged 
in  the"department,  and  only  the  wish  not  to  forfeit  what  was  due  them  kept 
others  in  employ.  For  several  weeks  but  few,  if  any,  i^rsons  visited  the 
town.  Still,  in  mv  camp,  eight  miles  froiii  the  town,  no  exertions  were 
spared.  The  men  were  kept  herding  animals  on  the  prairies  or  with  the 
trains,  or  in  "breaking  in"  wild  mules  forharness.  Forges  were  erected, 
the  stocks  made,  the  mules  shod,  and  the  numerous  irons  made  for  the 

altered  wagons.  ,.  til-  _i. 

The  cutting  and  resetting  of  the  tires  was  tedious  and  laborious  work, 
ibr  all  tiie  wood  had  to  be  cut,  and  near  a  thousand  bushels  of  coal  burnt; 
but,  by  the  teamsters  assisting  the  mechanics,  I  was  able  to  report  the 
teaiii  ill  readiness  to  move  by  the  latter  part  of  May. 

The  first  orders  were  to  proceed  by  the  way  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
some  supplies  of  fomge  were  put  in  depot  on  the  road;  »^"tc,"  the  return 
of  the  engineers  who  had  explored  the  country  to  El  P^so,  that  loute  was 
ahaudoned,  and  the  one  by  the  Leona  taken  as  preferable  As  no  forage 
•lid  be  procured  immediately  on  this  route,  ^''^^g^^^^f^'ff  ™f ^' ^ 
a  small  supply  to  be  purchased  in  Mexico,  and  to  be  delivered  at  he  Leona 
wtiere  the  general  trains  were  to^onceiitrate  and  await  die  arrival  of  the 

'"'The  regimental  quartermaster  was  famished  with  the  reqiusite  num- 
ber of  wagons  for  the  troops,  and  twenty  ox  teams  for  his  stores.     1  con- 

Wdtlfe  loading  of  thS  Wagons  until  a^/  ^^^T^^T.'lveTrwatd 
quartermaster's  property  were  taken  in,  and  caused  them  to  '""^ J'^™ 
to  the  rendezvous 'at  the  Leona,  where  the  last  ^"^^jf.","  '^e  ^t^f 
June  The  troops  under  Major  Van  Home,  with  the  regimental  tiain, 
staited  oXe  first  of  the  mouth,  but,  owing  to  the  fre(iueHt  rams  and  bad 
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roads,  did  not  reach  the  I/smva  until  five  or  six  days  after  the  supply- 
trains. 

At  rtiis  plar^  Colonel  Johnstone  was  furnished  Avith  a  sufiicient  number 
of  wagtins  for  his  party,  with  working  tools,  (fee,  and  he  took  the  ad- 
vance, making  explorations  of  this.alniost  unknown  and  pathless  country, 
and  openinj^  a  road  over  which  wepas^iect. 

We  remained  in  camp  getting  a  supply  of  coal,  cutting  the  tire  as  the* 
wheels  shrunk,  and  making  final  preparations  for  departure.  On  the  18th 
of  June  th«^  trainii  moved  a  few  miles,  and  on  the  following  day  joined 
with  the  troops,  and  all  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nueces  river. 

The  whole  number  of  wagons  was  near  two  hundred  and  seventy  five, 
nmi  the  num1)er  of  animals  along,  including  the  beef  cattle  and  the  few 
with  the  emigrants,  was  about  two  thousand  five  hundred.  While  at  the 
lioona  tlie  conmianding  officer  directed  that  agents  should  be  sent  into 
Mexico  to  procure  some  additional  mules  for  the  regimental  train,  and  a 
supply  of  grain,  if  jx>ssible,  to  meet  us  on  the  Los  Moros,  none  having. 
hrcn  n^ceived  at  tiie  Looua. 

We  encamj^ed  on  Turkey  creek  on  the  20th,  and  owing  to  .the  rain^ 
that  fell,  rendering  the  roads  boggy,  we  could  not  move  until  the  29th. 
Even  then  they  were  so  bad  that  the  first  wagons  were  in  camp  thirteen 
rnile.s  distant  betore  the  last  could  move.  The  trains  were  thus  extended: 
all  th»t  distiuice,  the  rear  mining  at  12  m.,  and  not  getting  into  camp  untH 
sunset.  ^  '  ^ 

Finding  that  the  animals  must  perish,  subsisting  as  they  were  on  grass, 
if  they  K^mained  so  long  in  harness,  I  again  represented  to  the  command- 
er the  necessity  ot  furnishing  ine  with  an  escort  and  permitting  me  to 
march  alone,  fi^c  from  the  baggage- wagoi^s  of  the  troops  and  regimental- 
train,  or  else  to  subdivide  the  whole  into  divisions  v/ith  escorts,  to  uxarch> 
on  consecutive  days,  but  the  order  of  march  was  not  changed. 

On  the  2il  of  July,  while  encamped  on  the  Zoqueie,  Mr.  Minter 
rfturn»><l  from  San  Fernandez  with  30  mules.  He  had  marched  fmin 
F4agle  Pass  tt>  reach  us  in  thirty  liours.  In  the  morning  he  started  again 
for  Mexico  to  bring  the  balance  o{  the  animals  purchased  in  other  towns. 

On  the  6th  we  reached  the  Sail  Felipe,  where  we  were  overtaken  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  agreed  to  furnish  me  widi  grain  on  the  I^ona. 
Following  subsequent  directions,  he  left  Eagle  Pass  and  endeavored  to 
i^te^!ept  our  trains  at  the  l,os  Moros;  but  own)g  to  the  rains,  he  had  been 
wiuidering  over  tke  wet  and  unknown  prairies  for  a  road  some  sixteen 
6{xy%;  and  1  mention  this  to  show  the  almost  imix>ssibility  of  travelling  on 
tile  wet  prairies,  where  there  is  not  a  welUbeaten  road. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Siii  Major  Van  Ilorne,  witli  all  the  troops  ex- 
cepting one  company,  left  for  an  est^ort  to  my  trains,  moved  on  in  the 
advance  with  their  wagons  Rud  a  supply  of  provisions.  I  remained  in 
vrM\p  ther»>  fifu>en  days.  Thtr  advance  were  encamj)ed  during  the  same 
utiv\  two  days'  march  ahivjid,  having  overtaken  the  cjigineer  prty. 

On  tlio,  7tu  Mr.  Thomr»son,  the  expn^ss  fider,  returned  from  Mexko 
iu  charge  of  some  carts  loaded  with  corn.  He  reported  that  the  Mexicans 
would  nor  come  on  any  lurther  than  the  1-os  Moros,  and  that  he  had  left 
tlMNiu  thete.  A:j  this  w.ts  a  violuiion  of  their  conn-act,  I  ii.lr  obliged  to 
s^  nd  an  anued  party  to  brinir  lJ^«  cart^  into  camp;  but  on  an  explanation 
bt^jjs:  msdc  by  the  mu^xpre^ei-  whom  I  -ent  back,  tliey  wil!ini|Iy  catiKJ  on 
a^d  joiued  us.     Tbe  agent  s<nt  Ilh.^  Mexico  i^tuir:f?'J  ou  lUv  I  Uii,  and 
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Vrought  with  him  the  remainder  of  the  mules  purchased.  They  were 
much  wanted;  for  experience  had  taught  us  that  every  herdsman  must 
have  two  animals,  one  to  ride  by  day;  and  the  other  at  mght  for  herdnig. 
1  have  never  seen  any  service  harder  for  annnals  than  that  of  herdmg  a 
large  drove  of  caUle;  and  so  severe  was  it  on  tlie  saddle-horses,  that  many 
of  them  died  before  we  could  get  mules  to  relieve  them. 

Bv  the  20th  of  July  the  troops  were  obliged  to  move,  the  anmials  hav- 
ing  drank  all  the  water  that  could  be  foimd,  and^after  much  suffering 
from  thirst  they  reached  the  second  crossing  of  the  San  Pedro. 

Whilst  we  were  encamped  at  San  Felir>e,  and  for  some  days  after,  the 
thermon^ter  would  indicate  a  temperature  during  the  day  varying  from 
103^  to  lOG'^,  and  this  in  the  shade  of  trees  or  tK^neath  dc»uble  awnmgs. 
Vegetation  became  parched  and  withered  up,  and  the  wind  felt  as  warm 
to  the  face  as  though  it  came  from  a  furnace.  o      ii  j 

\  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  we  left  our  camp,  crossed  tlie  San  I  edro, 
knd  the  day  following,  after  a  tedious  march,  reached  th^  Palos  Blancos. 
Finding  but  little  water  there  for  the  mules  and  none  for  the  oxen,  one  ot 
thf^ox  trains  moved  on  at  sunset,  and  arrived  at  the  second  crossing  of  the 
San  Pedro  after  much  suffering  and  loss  of  annuals,  tor  the  heat  was 

oppi*essive.     •  .  ... 

The  march  now  was  up  the  valley  of  the  river  to  its  source,  winch  we 
reached  on  the  29th,  overtaking  Major  VaH  Home.  The  next  day  he 
moved  on.  leaving  me  an  additional  com}^ny  with  tw^  mountain  howit- 
zers.  under  the  command  of  Brevet  Major  Richardson,  wmch  added  to 
the  ^mpany  under  Brevet  Major  Shepherd,  formed  the  escort.  We  did 
not  overtake  the  commanding  oflicer  agam  unnl  the  24th  ot  August. 

From  the  headwaters  of  the  Ban  Pedro  to  Live  Oak  creek,  a  distance 
ol  some  seventy  miles,  but  one  spring  of  water  is  found,  and  the  oxen 
sailered  very  much,  and  some  were  \e\t  on  the  joad  tmable  to  travel  by 
r(>ason  of  swollen  and  tender  feet.  We  reached  the  Pecos  river  on  tlie 
VHh,  and  crossed  it  by  taking  one  wagon  over  at  a  urne  m  a  flat-boat  Uiat 
we  liad  brought  with  us  fmm  San  Antonio.  We  were  so  untortunate  as  to 
loe^  one  wag%i,  by  the  end  of  the  boat  being  drawn  down  by  the  current 
and  throwing  the  wagon  into  the  stream.  In  returning,  the  baggage  and 
srof>^  were  crossed  on  a  raft,  made  by  securing  twenty-.s^^yen  kegs  to 
thi>->e  spare  wagon  poles,  on  which  was  phicori  a  wagon  bodv.  ITie 
wagons  being  emptv,  were  drawn-  over  by  hand  with  ropes.  With  the 
flat  boat  twenty-five  loaded  wagoits  could  be  crossecj  f»er  liour. 

The  mair.h  was  now  continued  without  much  interruption  or  delay 
until  the  whole  force  again  joined  at  the  -  Painted  Camp.  I  mm  there 
the  trains  marched  separately.  We  had  then  parsed  out  of  the  hmes^tone 
ir.nxuuion  of  country,  and  entered  the  momuajnous  region,  with  rocks  d 
ilKVprimitive  formation,  and  the  sharp  angular  fragments  that  covered  t)^ 
irround  eveiywhere  made  many  of  the  cattle  teuder-footed  and  lanie, 
wh.ilothe  mountain  passes  and  deep,  dark,  '^^'^ .'''^'^^  "^^[-^ 
bottoms  extending  for  miles,  adtied  to  then-  sufiermg.  ^J^-^^^ ''j^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
of^k  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a  distance  of  over  sixty  rrules,  there  was  but  one 
mvAl  spiing  of  water,  and  it  was  therefore  directe.1  by  the  commanding  offr. 
c^.  thai  one  tmin  should  leave  on  each  of  four  consecutive  da^s,  o  aUow 
tkM.  spHng  to  fill  during  the  intervals;  but  the  water  ^^^^^^^'^f^^^^f  >,/^^^^^ 
5.r.d  some  of  the  eattle  before  the  river  was  veach^^  ^PFar^^i  mad,  d.ggmg 
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holes  in  the  sand  with  their  feet,  and  thrusting  their  noses  into  them  to 
let  the  parched  lips  meet  the  moist  earth. 

On  the  3d  of  September  we  reached  tlie  Rio  Grande,  and  on  tlie  8th 
arrived  at  El  Paso— having  been  one  hundred  days  on  the  road. 

During  the  march  from  the  rendezvous  I  sent,  from  time  to  time,  from  the 
main  train,  all  the  spare  wagons  I  had  to  the  assistance  and  reUef  of  the  com- 
pany  teams  and  the  regimental  train.  Forty- nine  wagons  in  all  were  sent; 
and  these,  added  to  what  they  originally  had,  increased  their  ox-train  to  be- 
twcH3n  sixty  and  seventy  teams.  This  train  moved  always  under  the  direc- 
tioii  of  the  commanding  officer;  and,  from  its  being  m'advance,  or  from 
its  marching  at  different  hours,  and  more  generally  in  the  day-time,  sus- 
tained  the  greatest  loss  of  animals— amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and 
four  oxen  from  the  rendezvous  to  the  place  of  destination.  The  loss 
from  the  trains  under  my  own  immediate  charge  for  the  same  period 
was  eighty.  This  is  proportionally  not  a  much  greater  loss  than  large 
trains  experience  on  the  well-known  Santa  Fe  route.  As  trains  increase 
ill  size,  the  danger  of  animals  straying  and  all  other  causes  of  loss  in- 
crease, while  the  means  of  subsistence  diminish. 

The  severest  loss  was  caused  by  their  feet  being  made  tender  by  the 
angular  rocks.  This  would  inflariie  and  swell  their  legs  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  could  not  walk,  and  such  were  necessarily  left  by  the  way. 
During  the  time  we  were  in*camp,  I  caused  the  smiths  to  devote  all  their 
spare  time  to  making  shoes  for  the  oxen;  and  about  175  were  forged,  and 
some  40  oxen  shod.  These  animals  travelled  with  more  ease  over  the 
stony  plains.  More  would  have  been  shod  during  the  march,  only  that 
the  smittis  were  chiefly  engaged  with  the  mules  or  the  wagon-tires  as  they 
became  loose.  The  drivers  were  made  sometimes  to  incase  the  feet  of  their 
cattle  in  gie  green  hide  of  those  killed  from  the  beef  herd,  making  a  kind 
of  raw-hide  boot;  but  the/  did  not  answer  much  the  purpose.  The 
thorns  from  the  chaparral  penetrating  their  feet,  injured  many. 

The  loss  of  mules  from  my  trains  from  the  Leoua  to  Kl  Paso,  from 
deatJi,  straying,  drowning,  includin?  those  stolen  en  route,  and  those 
by  men  supposed  to  be  of  ^^  Glanton's"  party,  or  otherwise,  was,  I 
believe,  only  fourteen.  This  is  exclueive  of  some  six  or  seven  broken 
down  and  sent  back  from  the  San  Felipe,  and  a  few  lost  from  the 
train  with  the  engineer  party.  I  have  not  .my  official  papers  here  with 
me,  but  1  believe  only  three  mules  were  lost  from  the  train  of  twenty- 
five  wagons  on  the  route  returning,  and  two  of  them  escaped  over  tiie 
ttiountains.  It  might  not  be  out  ol  |)i<ic:e  here  to  mention  how  far  some 
of  those  animals  travelled  during  the  season.  The  mules,  being  pur- 
tjbased  in  Mexico,  were  driven  near  600  miles  to  San  Antonio  T  from 
tlience  to  Lavaca  and  back,  by  the  upper  route,  300  miles;  to  El  Paso  and 
])ack  1,360  miles;  and  thence  to  Eagle  pass  and  return,  350  miles— being 
in  all  2,600  miles.  Many  of  the  oxen  were  driven  from  Bastrop  and  La 
Grange  to  San  Antonio;  thence  to  Port  Lavaca  and  return,  and  from  Saii 
-Antonio  to  El  Paso,  a  distance  of  over  1,000  miles.  A  quostion  here 
presents  itself  as  to  which  is  the  most  servicea])le  animal  tor  such  qx\)^^ 
ditions,  the  ox  or  the  mule.     Both  posscds  alike,  though  in  ditTerent  de- 

fees,  certain  qualities;  while  in  others  they  are  dissimilar.  The  iiaure 
die  country^  must  be  considered  in  the  question  o(  economy.  Here  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  animals  subsisted  entirely  by  grazing.  The 
Hnaie  will  travel  with  a  load  a  fraction  over  two  and  u  half  miles  per  liour^ 
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fmd  ui  that  tune  gain  on  the  ox  900  yards— -the  ox  travelling  two  miles 
per  hour.  I  have  known  an  ox  train  to  travel  forty  miles  in  twenty-two 
consecutive  hours. 

Mules  are  more  gregarious  thaix  oxen,  and  more  easily  herded  at  night, 
though  more  liable  to  be  *^ stampeded."  I  have  seen  a  drove  of  300 
^^stampeded"  in  the  daytime  from  such  a  slight  cause  as  one  of  their  num- 
ber, with  a  saddle  on,  joining  the  herd  at  a  run.  At  night,  an  Lidian,  a 
wolf,  or  a  horse  running  by  is  sufficient  cause  for  the  loss  of  a  herd;  and 
hence  arises  the  great  risk  in  an  Indian  country.  Mules,  too,  when 
once  in  the  possession  of  Indians,  cannot  often  be  overtaken  by  the  pur- 
suing party,  whereas  oxen  can;  but  oxen  will  stray  off  singly  from  the 
herds,  and  lie  down  in  the  bushes;  and  thus  often  are  lost.  Mules  will 
subsist  where  oxen  cannot;  and,  in  mountainous  countries,  they  cati  al- 
ways feed  on  the  hill-sides.  Their  powers  of  enduring  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  thirst  are  greater;  and  more  particulary  so  when  the  marches  are 
made  during  the  day.  They  require  only  one-fourth  as  much  water. 
The  ox  has  the  advantage  in  strength;  and  particularly  is  this  serviceable 
in  wet,  boggy  soils,  or  on  level  plains,  but  in  a  legs  degree  is  it  exerted  in 
steep  ascents.  The  mule  is  much  the  more  tractable  animal,  and  for 
general  service  with  troops  is  much  preferable.  The  average  cost  in  Texas 
for  a  good  yoke  of  gentle  oxen,  delivered,  was  near  $40;  for  good  mules, 
from  |oO  to  $60.     Six  mules  or  four  yoke  of  oxen  constituted  a  team. 


Qxen,  in  very  Avarm  weather,  when  the  march  is  long,  should  be  driven 
at  night,  but  should  always  be  stopped  and  permitted  to  graze  while  the 
dew  is  on  the  grass.  Our  mules  being  wild  when  we  started,  at  first 
grass  was  cut  for  them;  next  they  were  hoppled  while  grazing;  but  sooii 
both  these  methods  were  abandoned  from  necessity,  and  the  animals  turned 
loose,  day  and  night,  under  charge  of  a  strong  guard  of  armed  teamsters 
and  herdsmen,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  Indians  and  loss  by  ^^ stampede.]' 
During  a  stampede,  when  the  mules  are  being  led  away  by  a  horse,  their- 
flight  may  be  arrested  by  shooting  the  horse.  •  Horses  should  not  be  per-  . 
mitted  to  run  loose  with  a  herd  of  mules,  for  the  mules  will  follow  them 
almost  invariably:  such  attachment  have  they  for  a  horse,  that  they  will 
foll?)w  one  wherever  he  may  be  led,  being  governed  either  by  sight  of  liim 
or  tlie  sound  of  a  bell  attached  to  his  neck.  .  ^ 

i  Notwithstanding  that  the  animals  belonging  to  these  trains  subifist 
chiefly  by  grazing,  they  are  hazardous  and  expensive,  as  land  transporta- 
tion  generally  is;  and  were  these  expeditions  not  to  assume  a  military  char- 
acter,  thereby  overawing  the  Indians  frequenting  the  section  of  coun- 
try through  which  they  pass,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  what  arti:lc.>  ux 
supply  co^uld  be  procnred  from  Mexi.*-o,  to  diminish  their  size. 

More  difficulty  was  experienced  in  subsisting  the  annuals  at  ^  Pa..'0 
than  v/hen  on  t!ie  march.  The  mules  had  to  be  placed  on  th^  iMn  1  at 
a  point  near  twenty  miles  from  where  we  were  encamped,  and  the  oxen 
driven  some  fifteen  miles  up  the  valley  in  the  opposite  aire?tion  to  g,  az3 
on  the  bottoms,  where  tlie  chaparral  was  so  thick  that  it  was  nearly  im- 
possible to  keep  them  from  beifig  lost,  exposing  them  to  the  Indians,  and 
where  they  were  liable  to  be  driven  off  stealthily  by  emigrants  or  Mex- 
icans. But  these  were  woi  all;  for  on  the  opposite  side  of  thj  river^an  I  in 
the  employ  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  was  a  lawless  band  under  tTfe  r^to- 
rious  Glanton,  and  men  wishing  to  join  his  party  sought  every  opportunity, 
^ay  and  night,  to  steal  our  horses  and  mules.  The  animalr,  thus,  to  forage, 
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fia/l  to  bo  scattered  up  and  down  the  valley  a  distance  of  near  forty  miles, 
with  no  other  immediate  protection  than  the  armed  tcanistcirBH  arid  herds- 
irnen;  for  I  could  not  procure  a  sentinel,  much  loss  a  military  guard.  On 
the  march,  I  was  always  allowed  one  sentinel  to  guard  the  pmperty  and 
tfic  different  herds  of  animals.  The  rsame  annoyances  surrounded  Cap- 
Cain  Uownian  with  his  animals,  and  his  duties  as  commissary^ and  quar- 
lermaster  became  very  laborious. 

Persons  unacquainted  with  that  section  of  country  can  form  no  just 
appreciation  of  these  difficulties;,  perhaps  at  no  time  during  the  Mexican 
war  were  men  or  troops  so  beset  with  trials.  The  term  of  service  for  the 
teamsters  had  expired,  and,  as  they  wished  to  continue  on  to  Cahfornia, 
t^iey  had  to  be  discliarged,  notwithstanding  that  the  regimental  quarter- 
master was  under  orders  to  ^end  a  return  train  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
wagons  to  the  Pecos,  to  meet  one  then  on  the  road.  Houses  were  not  lo 
be  had  for  storage;  and  forage  could  not  be  procured  for  the  few  teams  in 
daily  use,  except  by  purchasing  grass  pulled  up  by  the  roots  from  the  gar- 
dens in  the  town  opposite,  and  which  was  brought  into  camp  by  the 
^^f)eons"  in  small  quantities.  The  alcaldes  were  visited,  and  1  believe 
they  did  all  they  could  to  aid  in  furnishing  the  most  necessarv"  wants. 
The  truth  was,  the  whole  population,  men  and  beasts,  were  in  a  state 
bordering  on  starvation;  and,  before  1  left  on  my  return,  [  learned  that 
<>rders  had  been  given  by  the  alcaldes  to  forbid  any  grain  being  given  to 
Tb»eastsof  burden.  Grass  pulled  up  by  the  roots  was  worth  $40  per* ton, 
and  wood  gl2  per  cord,  corn  ^3  per  bushel,  and  hams  50  cents  per  pound. 
Two  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  scarcity  of  subsistence  and  forage. 

Up  to  the  pciriod  of  our  arrival,  the  Indians  possessed  the  country  even 
to  the  walls  of  the  town,  driving  off  the  live  stock,  and  limiting  agricul- 
tore  chiefly  to  the  gardens  adjoining  the  dwellings.  Butlittle  had  been 
3K>wn,  and  less  reaped,  and  much  of  this  had  been  carried  off  by  the  tide 
t)f  emigration.  The  lengtii  of  time  passed  on  the  road  admonished  me 
that  the  funds  that  had  beon  furnished  me  were  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
dfischarge  of  half  the  men;  and  to^neet  such  contingency,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  being  a  burden  on  the  department  after  our  arrival,  1  despatched 
an  agent  from  tlje  Comanche  springs,  (on  the  great  Indian  trails)  by  the 
'Way  of  Presidio  del  Norte,  to  Chihuahua,  at  much  risk  of  life,  to  secure 
the  necessary  funds,  to  meet  me  at  El  Paso.  The  party  accomplished  the 
abject  for  which  they  were  sent,  and  reached  El  Paso  before  we  did. 
From  the  agent  I  learned  that  grain  could  be  had  in  Chihuahua,  and  a 
contract  w^as  made  for  a  small  supply  to  enable  us  to  return. 

For  the  protection  of  the  settlements  at  El  Paso,  troops  will  probably  be 
required  for  many  years,  leaving  out  its  consideration  as  a  post  of  military 
inapo((|ance ;  and  an  inquiry  into  the  rnost  economical  and  certain  mode 
ofsupplying  them  with  subsistence  and  forage,  <fcc.,  was  enjoined  upon 
jBoe  by  my  instructions. 

Certainly,  ere  a  few  years  shall  have  passed,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  will  be  under  cultiva- 
ttion,  protected  against  the  Indian  depredations  as  it  is  by  a  military  force, 
and  yield  in  abundance  forage  and  some  articles  of  subsistence.^  In  the 
»ftean#ime,  flour,  corn,  corn  meal,  sugar,  and  soap  might  be  procured 
fiAn  Chiluiahua  at  less  cost  than  when  transported  from  the  seaboard. 
Individual  offered  to  contract  for  the  delivery  of  flour  from  Chihuahua 
jfor  liii  cents   per  pound.     Corn  can  bo  delivered  at  on  average  cost  of 
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fvas  .l-^r  .P  !      '  ^  turidy  arra„gement.s;  the  freight  from  Chihuahua 

"    Tm'\''T,Llf  %    J     ,'  ""dergoing  the  acetic  fermentation"  will  afford 

Sno  coftai.  hni^l  .'.  ;""^'""  ""^  ''''^"  "^'""^^  '^  '^^  ^^^^''  though  I 
b  "crm  hSL  "  t'  Y  'i""''""  ''"?'"  impurities.  Coffee,  candles, 
ttr^  ;st  Anfi'..  .  f  '"'•m'"  '  'T''  '^'•'  ^^"  h«^«  to  be  drawn  from 
in  abundance  """'  ^'  '^^"'"^'  as  vegetables  can  be  rai.sed 

Kt)ef  cattle  can  be  driven  from  western  Texas,  wliere  thev  are  n.i 
SrTr 'vo'u  t^t''^  ''1  ^'"^-'--     I  have  alludeT  to  tlU  n^^at 
of  Jh'TsorvLe?^^       "^       '^  ^"^^'^^  ^"'^"^  '^  '^^  subsistence  branch 

inf!;; jSn' V;'  ^T\V  ^'"■.  ^r''^'"S  purposes,  I  have  gathered  but  littlo 
miormation ;  for  really  the  whole  countrv  may  be  said  to  be  vet  uuexolored 
even  near  tlie  post,  because  of  the'Indians^     Parlies  hKrou  twhh 
^.n.s  to  saw  lumber,  b.it  I  have,  heard  nothing  from  them  shice      It  wJs 

fom  Hn  ^  i  '  f^'''-'  /"""?  ^"'™  t''^  P"-^t.     Considerable  forests  are 

T.  /l?o  f r""^  •  r  ^  ^'^^u""  '^'"  '^'^"'^ '  t'"t  they  are  of  limited  extent, 
to  noi  t^    f  '"''^  ^rB^veUing  in  Texas,  positive  dis'tance  from  point 

eai^  ^f  /'^  f  "'"°''  consideration  as  good  roads  through  a  fine 

Ss  ItTn  T'  T  'T'^T'''!}  •'^^'"^'""^■^  »«kes  more^ndireTt 
Imn  t;  J^  /    •.      saic    wi  h  safety  that  any  new  military  post  on  the 

e^ui  h^  \r  '  ^"fPlf  %'"^''"^«  o"^-f^ird  more  expense,  all  else  be  ng 
S"a  in  n  ■  ^'""'^  '-^  ^  ^f"^'  y"^"^"  '^f'"'"  ^ts  establishment  The  multi? 
dlnvs  ,nL"'T.  '^^'P«'^""«l^^s  "^'^P^n^e,  and  is  often  a  fruitful  source  of 
dHrfys,  unless  they  embrace  most  of  the  stores  required,  or  are  arranged 

ail  m.^K)! tant,  while  delays  are  equally  dangerous.  A  few  large  depots 
^ell  arranged,  at  points  judiciously  selected,  and  abundantly  sifpplied  fS 
frontier. .ervtce,  where  all  trains  have  to  hJscorierl,  appear Jn'rinyex- 
J«nence,  most  advantageous.  Trains  cannot  well  be  sei  t  to  as  manv 
C:  So  TofTo  "''•^'"  required,  are  less  safe,  and  incur  nZe^^'S; 
b^at  tl^^  same    ohU™'''''''^'  ordnance,  and  quartermaster's  stores  should 

the  best  route  to  the  stations  on  the  Brazos  and  Trinity  I  cannot  de- 
ternune  from  actual  observation,  though  Galveston  has  been  named  in  an- 

ZZu.  '"5^/"^;""««-     ^^^"1  »"»«ton  a  line  has  been  established  on  the 
divuJu.g  ridge  between  those  rivers,  and  supplies  can  be  forwarded 

I'or  a  more  parucular  desf>ription  of  the  road  to  El  Paso,  and  the  nature 
of  tw  country  through  which  it  passes,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to 
hlrUSS  '■''^'^'  forwarded  tx>  your  office  from  San  Antonio,  in  Decern- 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  G.  P^RKNCH, 

If*.- w         imo    .  <^'"P((^"i  an*  As(.istai,t  Quartermaster. 

"^or  General  T.  S.  J F..SUP,  , 

Quartermaster  Gmicral  U.  S.  A, 
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Assistant  Quartermaster's  Office, 
Brazos  Santiacro,  Texas,  September  5,  1850. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Captain  Love  has  rettirned 
from  his  explorations  of  the  Rio  Grande.    . 

He  left  Ringgold  barracks,  Texas,  (nearly  opposite  Camargo^  Mexico,) 
with  the  keel-boat  ''  Major  Babbitt/'  and  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1850.  The  ''  Major  Babbitt"  was  fifty  feet  long,  sixteen 
wide,  and  drew,  with  her  crew,  provisions,  arms,  &c.,  on  board,  eighteen 
inches  of  water.  Captain  Love  was  instructed  to  carry  her  to  the  highest 
attainable  point  on  the  Rio  Grande;  and  I  am  satisfied  he  faithfully  com- 
plied with  the  orders  received.  He  found  this  point  at  a  distance  of  %7 
miles  from  Ringgold  barracks,  where  his  further  progress  in  the  keel-boat 
was  stopped  by  impassable  falls,  which  he  named  ''  Brooke's  falls."  On 
arriving  at  this  point,  Captain  Love  carried  the  skiff  which  accompanied 
his  boat  around. these  falls,  launched  her,  and  rowed  her  forty-seven 
miles  to  other  falls, which  he  named  ^^Babbitt's  falls."  These  arel,014 
miles  above  Ringgold  barracks,  about  150  by  land  below  El  Paso,  25  by 
land  below  the  mouth  of  the  Concho,  and  291  by  water  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Puerco,  sometimes  called  the  Pecos. 

Beyond  this  point  he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  )Jith  the  skiff 
either  by  land  or  water,  and  left  it,  the  15th  of  July,  on  his  return.  He 
«-»-v<^^  nf  Rini^gold  barracks  on  the  llth  of  August,  where  he  turned 
over  his  boat  to  the  qnart^rmaster,  and  reported  to  me  at  this  post  on  the 

25th  of  August,      .  '    .  •  I 

ProiTi  Captain  liOve's  rough  notes,  and  from  frequent  conversations  with 
him,  I  am  enabled  to  present  the  foUowhig  report  of  his  expediticm.     I  , 
would  here  observe*that  his  distances  v/ere  not  taken  with  mathematical 
precision,  yet  I  believe  them  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical 
purposes.     All  the  distances  given  are  by  the  river,  unless  specially  men- 
.tioned  as  being  by  land.     On  the  accompanying  map,  (the  skeleton  of 
which  was  taken  from  Emory's,  published  in  1S14,)  I  have  ymt  down  the 
towns  on  both  sides  of  the  'river,  the  rivers  and  creeks  emptying  into  the- 
Rio  Grande,  coal  mines,  ifcc,  and  the  distance  of  every  important  point 
from  Ringgold  barracks. 

*■■  • 

Navigation  of  the  river. 

It  would  here  be  proper  to  remark  that  Captaui  Love  made  his  expedi- 
♦  An  at  a  time  when  the  water  was  Ipwer  in  the  Rio  Grande  than  had  boeu^ 
known  for  sev^  -^l  years,  and  therefore  it  was  a  most  fevorable  season  to- 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  ^ts  navigation  at  all  times. 

From  Ringgold  barracks  to  Kingsbury's  falls,  which  are  169  n^.iles 
above  Fort  Mcintosh,  (near -Loredo,)  and  eleven  below  Presidio  Rio 
Grande,  (where  General  Wool's  column  crossed  into  Mexico  in  ]^^]6,) 
there  are  obstructions  in  the  river,  which  would  prevent  its  navigation 
aliout  seven  months  of  each  year  by  steamboats  of  the  class  which  now 
run  between  its  mouth  and  Ringgold  barracks.  During  the  other  five 
months— from  June  to  November— when  the  river  is  generally  high ,  steam- 
boats of  the  largest  class  now  running  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande  could  ga 
without  difficulty  to  Kingsbury's  foils.    During  the  seven  months  of  loW;,. 
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or  rather  ordinary  water,  there  are  throe  and  a  half  feet  of  water  in  the 

channel  whi  h  L^about  twenty-two  feet  wide.     A  smaller-class  steamboat 

?3b    constructed,  (iron  would  probably  be  the  best  )  to  navigate  the 

channel  at  all  seasons  of  the  year:  those  adapted  ^^ir^'^l^^'^-^^, 

would  perhaps  be  preferable.     This  narrow  chanr.el  only  occurs  at  inter 

Tl     and  Captai..  Lve  is  of  opinion  that  it  could  be  widened  to  adm.tj^be 

ms'a'^e  of  the  jar'est-class  steamboats  now  on  the  river-say  ^f  the /'^e 

S    the  Un  t  d  St'tSs  '^Corvette"  and  ^'Major  Brown  "which  are  about^50 

feet  Ion-   46  wide,  and  draw,  loaded,  three  and  a  half  teet-for  S1U,WU. 

A    Ca^^'in  Lo^e  i's  a  better  sailor  and  frontiersman  than  a  c^vJ^-8^'  «;!; 

probably  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  ^^o»^<i^  be  arrrved  at  &y 

Soubling  or  trebling'his  estimate.     Private  ^^^^^''^f ^^^  ^1^  fi^i  'S 
of  the  above-mentioned  government  boats  run  at  all  seasons  as  lii^n  as 

Cnierrero,  103  miles  above  Ringgold  barracks. 

Kingsbury's  falls. 

"Corvette"  and  "Major  Brown,"  for  about  ^3,000     .^Jf''*,f  J^s^^^^^^^^^ 
(a  practical  engineer,)  who  made  an  examination  «{  ^^em  n  1819  under 

drawing  3Jfe.t  could  ha«  -„»>-'«■  ^'g'^-'^.^'jfr  Devil', 

l-»"VK'»3*'y!;4"i'  "'here  "s  nothilg  to  ototruot  the  navigation 
river  a  distance  of  ^'^^  "''J' iX^f.J.,,  o  is  running  onthe  lower  Bio 
?laI;r'"iXt.S*'S?r  w  si  S^^^^^^^^^  ^V  when  Captaij. 

Thf  u.outh  of  D-i|s  nver^v  ,Kh  ts  ab  u^^^^^^^^  ^^^„,,„^. 

of  the  Pneroo.and  blT  above  5;'.''?!!°'^  ,''"™^,,  between  high  mountains, 
navigation     Above  th,s  the  R.oU.a  do  I  us^^ 

is  deep,  rapid,  crooked,  and  narrow,     u,  "1?'^^;^^    ,  ..      ^^  Grand  In- 

some  Siffiiltlty  by  kf ''-« '°  ,?;f2™Ve Suto    dSiP s*"' 
%rgSf<;    aTprStSntSoJl  now  snp^tl  by  k^^^ 

aud  a  tfain  of  from  30  to  «  "fify  ^*\';  h   ro  S  abTe  Lored".  " 

s^\r5'vf^>'sie"5ijg?r  fajj  ^H  - --S  b; 

,St:£m£kTu/=&r  nS:y%rL  expensiv^ 
train.  «  , 
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Should  the  river  be  rendered  navigtiblfl,  at  the,  triflin?  exn.-n^c  abcn-*. 
meulioncd.to  the  rno,uh  of  Devil's  "river  it  wcild  (hcu  S  n"o  an   ,u^ 

rj  n',  ''l",f  ?'  "''?'''^''  ^"'S^'^  »«^  b«    "^li-^io"^  cconoiwros  nS 

exin  e  trn  f  .^ f^lt  ^^""^^^"•"S  ^''«"'  %  wagons,  at  nn  innuouse 
SrSs      r.ntVn  t'  ""  '^'u^"^',  "*  ^^^'^■^''^"'  t'^  1'^^  !'««".  «  distance  of 

tkhoiu  n.cl7  1  P''  thes,  behoves  that  a  good  road  could  k^  made 
Sso  and  ha  f.o  ■  /  expense  rom  the  mouth  of  Devil's  river  io  EI 
17  conrsl  n  o  ^'^'"'"^  '''"'•'■'^  "^^'  ^^^^''-'•^''  ^*^0  nnlcs.  Tins  estimate 
u^'ll  worK,  '"ensure  eonjectural,  but  T  think  the  route  indicated 

'Military  potls,iomu,!fAI,pndutls,^c. 

w  fl  .Tt    f  1  o.      '''P"'-  ""  <™"sP'>"o<l  ftnm  Port  Brown,  at  „,T.«.m 
%■      ^  "'"°''  **'■■"<'*  stoamboat  "  Corvette  "  pn Mni^ 

w       (he  R,o  Grande    l,a„ng  a  p,pulatio„  of  abo„t  2,000-  li  o  I  w« 
laitafof  alM  ,?™  ;^      '  "t"""'  """'  <"'  ""=  I"'""!'  «'!«,  with  a  po„„. 

..ytree"?:^™  |e7or,t'fi^t''h?a"r""'  <r">'°^ 


s 
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ford  at  Presidio  Rio  Grande,  and  about  30  miles  from  Fort  Duncan.     1% 
contains  2,000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  garrison  of  200  men. 

A  little  tv)wn  is  springing  up  just  below  t^ort  Duncan,  which  will  prob- 
ably become  one  of  cotisiderabie  commercial  importance,  as  il  is  near  that 
.  point  where  the  roads  from  xMapimi,  Parras,  Monclova,  hauta  Kosa,  ban 
Fernando,  Nava,  Presidio,  &c.,  strike  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  soil  between  Fort  Mclutosli  and  Fort  Duncan  is  excellent;  but,  ta 
consequence  of  tl.e  frequent  incursions  of  the  Indians,  only  a  small  iwr- 
.tion  is  under  cultivation.  The  farn;eis  turn  their  attention ,  on  a  grana 
scale,  to  the  raising  of  slieep  and  goats— animals  which  the  ImJiaub  iicver 
steal.  Wild  horses  and  game  are  abundant.  Timl>er  the  same  as  beloj 
Fort  Mcintosh,  with  the  addition  of  pecan.  There  are  two  inexhausto- 
ble  minesof  bituminous  coal,  of  superior  quaUty,  on  the  Texas  side  of  the 
river,  specimens  of  which,  brought  down   by   Captain  Love,  1  hav» 

'■'"'Tliere  arc  several  rich  silver  mine^on  the  Mexican  side,  some  40  or  5» 
miles  back  from  Presidio  Rio  Grande?which  were  worked  to  a^^^nf  §«  J 
the  Spaniards,  before  their  expulsion  in  1829,  even  after  paying  a  hand- 
ome  pe  centage  of  the  nett  proceeds  to  the  Hex  can  go^n-nt  and  th. 
owners  of  the  Uud.  Nothing  prevents  their  being  worked  now  but  th»- 
want  of  capitalTnd  perhaps  energy.  _  .-, 

There  afe  no  seltlem.ents,  either  American  or  Mexican,  above.  J  ort 
Duncan;  neither  will  there  tife  any,  until  settlers  are  afforded  some  pro- 

tectioii  ai^aiiist  the  Indians.  ,      ^  .  ,,       ^^,wu  ^.f  il/^vilV 

The  country  and  soil  between  Fort  Duncan  and  the  mou  h  "J  »cvd  » 
river  are  represented  by  Captain  Love  as  beautilul  and  r  ch  b^>«'^J«^ 
scriptioa,  and -watered  by  numerous  strea.ns  ho  wing  m..  ^he  l^o  G  a„dc 
from  both  sides.     The  principal  are  the  V.scondido    or  b«n^^^^^ 
■   Elm,  Morel,  Las  Moras,  Pecan,  San  Fihppi,  Bear,  and    T"  W  he 

whole  country  is  susceptible  of  irrigation ;  ^^^V/^*™  ^^''"f  .^J^'^*^  j  ^u 
course  could  not  be  decided  whether  a  scarcity  of   am  »     ^'^t  rj^^"^  . 
would  render  this  mode  of  watering  the  soil  necessary.  J, ;«  '^f  \^J^ 
well  timbered  at  intervals  with  live  oak,  pecan.  ™"^^^,«'Xvimf  ,^^^^^^^^ 
me/ouite  &c.     There  are  many  fine  imll-sites  on  the  streams,  anrt  near  jr 
d    r   exi^^iient  water-power.'  They  abound  with  F-^^^f  -d  the  rc^^^^^ 

lar  speckled  trout  of  our  northern  mountain  ^^'•^^'^^•^..J  "=.  ^;^JiV^"ir- 
lope,deer,  jaguar,  ocelot,  ounce,  P»i«^. -catamount  wiUkat,  wolf,  tn^ 
key  goose,  duck,  grouse,  partridge,  pigeon,  squirrel,  '^'iff  «f  ^'i' *;^- ^S^ 
•  were  found  in  great  abundance.  Captain  Love  «Y^«j]'f,^*^f^;"%^  Hp 
saw  herds  of  'black-tail  deer  iiumbermg  two  *>/.  ^^^--^^^  ^7;;^"^fbes  thS 
also  saw  immense  droves  of  wild  horses  and  catt  e      He  'iescribes  ttii» 

country  as  the  finest  in  the  world  for  grazing,  and  ^f^'^^^^  "  X^'^^J 

sustaining  almost  any  given  number  of  sheep  ^"\f^^^  ;„X  X^"  ^^^^^ 
nessof  the  climate,  sheep,  in  this  region,  and  in  fact  aj'  " §  Je  J^olf  J«J 
ley  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  mouth,  require  no  shcls  'l«","Sj';^„^  "'^!I 
2nths;  and  it  is  also  unnecessary  to  cut  hay  ^r  hem,    s^^^^^^^^^ 


the  entire  vear.      ^^heshSp  al^g  l^y  of  the  I  lo  Grande  seem  J> 
be  free  from  the  diseases  so  common  at  the  north.^    I'  rom  thi^^^jae^.^ine 


1 


be  tree  from  tne  diseases  so  coiuuiun  «v  "'-  ■■",    --^  Coimiit  fifbr 

small  expense  in  taking  care  of  them,  and  the  first  cost,  (about  Utty 
cents  per  head,)  this  will  become  a  very  lucrative  business. 

There  is  an  extensive  mine  of  bituminous  coal,  on  the  \  exas  side,uOoui 
twelve  miles  above  Fort  Duncan. 
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The  face  of  the  country  between  the  mouili  of  Devil's  river  and  Bab- 
bitt's falls  is  -generally  mountainous  and  barren  alon^  tlio  river,  tliongh 
portions  of  it  back  from  the  Rio  Grande,  between  the  DeviFs  river  and  t!ie 
Puerco^are  good  for  grazing  or  cultivation.  A  valley  about  ten  miles 
wide,  covered  with  fine  niezquite  grass,  stretches  for  hundreds  of  miles 
between  the  Puerco  and  Rio  Grande. 

Captain  Love  saw  no  Indians  during  his  expediti^.n,  but  passed  many 
places  where  they  had  recently  been  with  large  numbers  of  horses  and 
mules,  and  saw  numeroms  small  fires  at  night  ni  the  mountains,  probably  ' 
indicating  their  presence. 

About  fifty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco  there  is  a  large  cave 
containing  several  rooms,  with  natural  arches  overhead,  and  capable  of 
holding  one  thousand  mea.  A  narrow  passage  leading  from  it  probably 
terminates  on  the^  other  side  of  the  mountain,  as  a  strong  current  of  air 
rushed  through  the  entrance.  A  short  distance  above  the  cave  there  are 
thirteen  natural  towers  about  two  thcftsand  feet  high  and  two  hundred  in 
diameter.  ,  . 

.  The  ^'  Grand  Indian  crossing''  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles 
aboTe  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco.  This  is  the  ford  where  the  Comsinche 
and  otlTer  tribes  of  Indians  pass  the  Rio  Grande,  when  ilkking  their  in-  . 
cursions  into  Mexico,  and  is  the  only  crossing-place  for  more  than  four 
hundred  miles,  as  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  Devil's  river  to  Babbitt's 
falls  (and  probably  a  long  distance  above)  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet 
deep.  There  are  four  feet  of  water  at  the  crossing.  The  city  of  Chihua- 
hua IS  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  this  point.  The  road  lead- 
ing to  the  ^^crossing"  runs  along  the  valley  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
.  Puerco,  mentioned  above,  is  very  wide,  well  beaten,  and  resembles  a 
much- travelled  thoroughfare.  It  runs  up  this  valley  some  two  hundred 
miles;  when  it  crosses  the  Puerco  and  goes  off  into  the  Indian  summer 
range.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  mountains  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  winding 
along  the  vallej .  .  ^  o 

A  garrison  stationed  at  this  point  would  enable  us  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  Indians  into  Mexico,  and  materiallv  aid  in  carrying  out  our 
treaty  stipulations  with  that  nation  relative  to  'this  subject.  '  It  could  be 
supplied  with  some  difficulty  by  keel-boats. 

The  Indian  appears  to  be  the  natural  enemy  of  the  Mexican,  for  he  kills 
mf^  ^li^pever  he  can  find  him,  and  frequently  for  no  possible  reason. 

The  Mexicans  have  such  a  dread  of  Indians  that  they  never  stand  their  ' 
^re,  but  run  at  the  very  first  indication  of  their  presence.  The  Indian? 
htive  been  very  troublesome  to  the  Mexicans  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
have  appeared  in  large  bodies  as  far  south  as  Durango.  The  military 
commander  of  that  place,  about  a  year  since,  hired,  at  an  extravagant  com- 
pensation, a  companyof  Americans,  who  were  on  their  way  to  California, 
to  fight  a  party  of  some  two  hundred  who  were  in  the  neighborhood— 
this,  at  a  time  when  there  were  a  lar^e  garrison  of  regular  troops  in  ilie 
city  and  several  thousand  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

.  The  establishment  of  another  military  post  at  the  mouth  of  Devil's  river 
and  one  or  two  between  it  and  Fort  Duncan,  (Eagle  Pass,)  would  enable 
us  not  only  more  faithfully  to  perform  our  treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico, 
but  would  cause  that  fertile  country  below  the  Devil's  river  to  be  settled 
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by  a  peaceful  population,  and  the  rich 
prairies  whitened  by  the  flocks  of 
pioneer  farmers  from  the  old  States. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  general, 
most  respeC;tfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  CHAPMAN. 
Brevet  Major  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 
.Major  General  T.  S.  Jesup, 

Quartermaster  General,  Washington,  D.C. 


VJ.S  Twist  Qjws  o\c  'Vvve<xLi.  cojvv,  Tt  o\v^  vt.t^ 
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[  SEJsATE.  ] 


Ex.  l>oc. 

No.  44. 


MESSAGE 


FROM 


THE  PRESffiENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


COMMUNICATING 


7  .•       /•  ^  mnu  frnm  the  Mexican  minister  in  relation  to  the  wild 


Aprils,  1850. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

I  transmit  the  translation  of  a  note  -^e^^^ j^^  ,f,°^Jf1he  £^^^^ 
addressed  to  the   Secretary  of  State  by  t^e  ^^^^^         ^^^^^^  of  that 
republic  accredited  to   this  f^-^/J^'J^^^i^i^^  of  the 

^^S'ZJ^^^l^S^^^  stipulated  for  in  the  eleventh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  ^    TAYLOR.' 

Washington,  April  3,  1850.  / 


[Translation.] 

Mr.  de  la  Rosa  to  Mr.  Clayton. 

Mexican  Legation, 
Washington,  March  20, 1850. 

The  „„ae«ig..ed,  envoy  f ''^^"SSLTr  HoSCS'Sy- 
Ihe  Mexican  republic,  has  the  honor  «■  f^dress  'Jj  "J^'  -^^        ^j^  .^'at 

,„„,  Secretary  of  State  "^h^  UmK^S^'"^^^^^^^^  Secretary 

'"  '"?TAt''.,:SmuSht,  S"S  co'nMcntial  trotes  of  .he4.h  tmd 
Avas  pleased  to  transmu  ^o '""  '  ■        ^^   i^^  the  eovernment  of  the 

.'Sth  instant,  relative  ^o  ^he  ordeis  issuea    Dy  g         ^^^^^^  ^^.^^^ 

United  States  for  the  fufilrnent  of  ri^esU^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^ 

of  the  treaty  of  Guadaliipe  H;^al*«;  /^^  ^j^^^^  documents,  will  with 
which  the  undersigned  has  ^^"J^^^P^^'  ^'^  J^ood  faith  of  the  govern- 
great  satisfaction  «-  jn  them  the  ^egc  jx^^^^^  ^f  ^he  obli|ations 

ment  of  t^;^,^";^^l^,f;^^^^^^^^^  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty 

contracted  by  i^^owards  IVlexico  u  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^ 

°,;r  t^'arlion  t; r  wTiS„s  now  i„haU.ing  the  .emtorie. 
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ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  Mexican  government  will  see  with 
pleasure  in  those  documents  that  the  T3epartment  of  War  considers  the 
engagements  contracted  by  the  United  States  in  that  eleventh  article  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  as  an  explicit  sanction  of  the  duties  which  humanity 
requires  from  all  civilized  nations;  but  it  will  at  the  same  time  see  with 
regret  that  the  efforts  hitherto  made  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  or  punish  the  inroads  of  the  savages  upon  the  frontier 
States  of  that  republic  have  been  ineffectual,  from  the  want  of  a  military 
force  sufficient  to  restrain  and  repress  the  Indians,  and  from  the  want, 
moreover,  of  funds  to  cover  the  great  expenses  rendered  necessary  by 
the  said  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The  under- 
signed is  persuaaed  that  the  only  advantage  which  can  accrue  to  Mexico 
from  the  treaty  which  happily  terminated  the  war  between  that  republic 
and  the  United  States,  the  only  advantage  which  can  compensate  her  for 
the  many  sacrifices  which  that  peace  rendered  necessary  on  her  part,  is 
the  exact  fulfilment  of  all  the  obligations  contracted  by  the  United  States 
towards  Mexico  in  the  said  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  The  undersigned  believes  that  his  first  and  principal  duty,  as 
a  representative  of  Mexico  in  this  country,  consists  in  constantly  requir- 
ing the  most  exact  and  punctual  fulfilment  of  that  article;  and  he  there- 
fore takes  the  liberty  to  request  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  to  be 
pleased  to  obtain  from  the  Congress  of  the  Union  all  the  laws  and 
authority  which  he  may  consider  requisite  to  enable  the  government  of 
this  republic  to  comply  with  good  faith,  as  it  has  already  endeavored  to 
do,  with  the  obligations  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  In 
one  of  the  documents  accompanying  the  confidential  notes  from  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  State,  mention  is  made  of  inroads  committed  on  the 
territories  of  certain  peaceful  Indians  belonging  to  the  United  States  by 
volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  The  undersigned 
has  received  no  notice  of  these  acts;  but  he  has  communicated  them  to 
his  government,  and  doubts  not  that  it  will  adopt  the  necessary  measures 
to  have  those  persons  punished,  according  to  the  laws,  who  have  com- 
mitted the  excesses  mentioned  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army  in 
the  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  War  Department,  accompanying  the 
confidential  note  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State,  dated  on  the  4th 
of  the  present  month.  The  undersigned  again  calls  the  attention  of  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  State  to  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
atrocities  of  all  kinds  so  frequently  committed  by  the  wild  Indians  resid- 
ing in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers 
of  Mexico.  Among  many  other  evils  occasioned  by  these  acts  of  atrocity, 
is  that  of  their  preventing  the  establishment  and  increase  of  those  rela- 
tions of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  people  of  the  frontiers  of 
Mexico  and  of  the  United  States  which  would  be  so  advantageous  to 
both  repubUcs,  and  which  would  become  so  extensive,  were  not  this 
obstacle  interposed  by  the  wild  Indians  to  the  advancement  and  civiliza- 
tion of  those  settlements. 

The  government  of  Mexico  can  give  no  greater  proof  of  the  confidence 
which  it  entertains  in  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  than  by  its  desire  that  a  military  force  may  be  kept  on  the 
frontier,  which  it  is  well  assured  will  not  be  employed  in  any  other  way 
than  in  repressing  the  wild  Indians.  Mexico,  on  her  part,  will  continue, 
as  she  has  hithertO;  to  use  all  her  efforts  for  the  repression  of  the  tribes  on 


( 
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tv^.cp  frontiers  The  undersigned  has  no  doubt  that  the  honorable  Sec- 
those  "ont^rs.     1   e  s        ^   interests  of  humanity  require,  take 

y^'^I^essS.  Steps  To  SEn  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
the  necessary  steps  to  ««  ^  =>       ^^  ^^^-^^^  ^f  ^^e  treaty  of 

S'^'/'E  The  undersSd  prays  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  to 
Slte^'toTomZnS  the  Isllt  of  th.se  measures  to  him,  in  order 
that  hp  mav  make  it  known  to  his  government. 

The  rieSfgned  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  repeat  to  the 
hoIrabteSeclftary  of  State  the  assurances  of  his  most  distinguished 
consideration.  ^^^^  j^g  ^a  ROSA. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Clayton,  Secretary,  Sfc. 
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The  Chairman.  Havo  you  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  leasing-  land 
to  the  Indians  themselves,  so  tliat  all  wouhl  he  equally  interested  if 
Are  the}^^  responsihle  enough  to  take  leases  themselves? 

Commissioner  eJoNES.  They  hav^e  no  stock  to  occupy  this  land. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  this  reser- 
vation not  included  in  the  proposed  leased 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  So  that  if  there  are  anv  Indians  who 
want  to  ^raze  cattle,  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  them  to  do  so? 

Conmiissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  When  are  the  bids  to  be  opened  in 
regard  to  the  other  reservation  i 

Commissioner  Jones.  On  the  21st.  ^ 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  Of  this  month? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  this  matter  again  next  week. 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  wish  to  say  just  one  word  for  3'our  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  development  of  that  country.  The  Sioux 
Nation,  when  they  surrendered  their  land,  ceded  to  the  United  States 
about  9,000,000  acres  of  land  surrounding  these  reservations.  It  is 
the  white  portion  you  see  on  the  map.  According  to  the  last  report 
received  from  the  General  Land  Office  only  87,000  acres  had  been 
sold  out  of  the  9,000,000.  It  is  still  public  land.  So  you  see  there  is 
no  great  demand  for  tbrcvMipHpaB^ipiMMi^erva^^'on.  Personally  I 
believe  in  throwing  them  open,  but  I  say  there  is  no  such  present 
demand  in  connection  with  the  development  of  that  State,  because  there 
are  9,000,000  acres  adjoining  and  surrounding  the  reservation  unoc- 
cupied. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  resume  this  hearing  next  Thursday. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  m.)  the  committee  adjourned  until  Thurs- 
daj",  Januarj^  23,  1902,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Washington,  D.  0.,  January  23^  1902. 

:  The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Stewart  (chairman),  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  Quarles, 
McCumber,  Bard,  Clapp,  Gamble,  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  Kawlins,  Harris, 
Dubois,  and  Clark,  of  Montana. 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  A.  JONES. 


\ 


Hon.  William  A.  Jones,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  appeared 
before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  allow  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  conclude  his  statement.  Since  you  made  your  pre- 
vious statement,  Mr.  Commissioner,  we  have  received  a  report  from  the 
Interior  Department  in  answer  to  the  general  resolution,  which  asked 
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tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  send  to  the  Senate  what  information 
he  had  in  regard  to  the  leases  couiteniplated,  etc.,  which  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washinfjfon^  January  21^  1902. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following- 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  dated  the  7th  instant: 

Whereas  it  is  reported  that  leases  for  large  quantities  of  Indian  reservations  for 
mininjr,  j^razing,  and  other  purposes  are  in  contemplation:  Therefore, 

liesolred,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  directed  to  inlorni  the  Senate  if 
such  leases  are  in  contemplation  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

In  response  thereto  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  report  of  the 
IGth  instant,  from  the  (Commissioner  of  Indian  AtiUirs,  embodying  the 
information,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  his  office,  as  called  for  by  said 

resolution.  .    . 

Some  of  the  proposed  leases  referred  to  by  the  Commissioner  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Department  for  consideration,  but  no  decision 
has  yet  been  reached  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  same. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secretary. 

The  President  pro  tempore  United  States  Senate. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washingto7i,  January  16^  1902. 

Sir  :  The  office  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  Depart- 
ment reference  of  the  9th  instant,  for  consideration  and  early  report, 
of  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  dated  the  7th  instant,  directing  you  to 
inform  that  body  whether  it  is  contemplated  to  lease  large  bodies  of 
Indian-reservation  lands  for  mining,  grazing,  and  other  purposes,  and 
if  such  leases  are  contemplated,  the  reasons  therefor. 

Reporting  upon  the  resolution,  the  office  has  to  say  that  it  is  contem- 
plated to  lease  certain  Indian-reservation  lands  for  mining  and  grazing 
purposes,  as  mentioned  herein. 

Kespecting  the  reasons  therefor,  the  office  states  that  such  action  is 
authorized  by  Congress  (act  of  February  28,  1891,  26  Stats.,  794),  and 
the  leasing  of  such  lands  has  been  deemed  wise  and  expedient.  Section 
3  of  said  act  provides : 

That  where  lands  are  occupied  by  Indians  who  have  bono  ht  and  paid  for  the  same, 
and  which  lands  are  not  needed  for  farming  or  agricultural  purposes,  and  are  not 
r  desired  for  individual  allotments,  the  same  may  be  leased,  by  authority  »/  the  council 
'^  ^^eakin^  for  suchjndians,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  live  years  ibr  gfaziTi^or  ten 
years  fdf  mrnTngjuirposes,  in  such  quantities  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  agent  in  charge  of  such  reservation  may  recommend,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  the  passage  of  the  act  Congress  had  in 
view  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  people  at  large. 
The  act  seems  to  be  in  entire  harmony  with  the  uniform  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  encourage  the  development  and  utilization  of  all  our  general 
resources.  For  the  past  ten  years  this  Department  has  been  engaged 
in  leasing  Indian  reservation  lands  to  a  more  or  less  extent  for  mining 
and  grazing  purposes,  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  act,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians  occupying  the  respective  reservations,  with 
beneficial  results.    Almost   without  exception  the  revenues  derived 
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from  this  source  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  Indians.  In  view  of 
said  act  ot  Congress  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  unwise  policy  to  let 
the  annual  growth  of  grass  on  the  various  Indian  reservations  go  to 
waste,  while  the  Indians  needed  the  money  that  could  be  derived  from 
this  source  in  the  maintenance  of  their  families  and  in  starting  them 
upon  the  road  to  self-support.  Without  exception  this  office  has  found 
that  the  leasing  of  Indian  lands  has  proven  beneficial  both  to  the 
Indians  as  well  as  to  the  lessees.  Very  large  revenues  have  been 
derived  from  this  source  on  some  of  the  reservations  in  the  Southwest. 
The  question  of  leasing  the  following  Indian  reservation  lands  for 
the  respective  purposes  stated  is  under  consideration,  viz: 

1.  One  mineral  lease  for  the  mining  of  mineral  oil,  coal,  and  other 
minerals  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  the 
approval  thereof,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  covering  certain 
lands  on  the  Uintah  Reservation,  Utah,  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  longitude  one  hundred  and  ten  (110)  degrees 
fifteen  (15)  minutes  west  and  ;latitude  forty  (40)  degrees  twenty-six  (26)  minutes 
twenty  (20)  seconds  north;  thence  north  along  longitude  one  hundred  and  ten  (110) 
degrees  fifteen  (15)  minutes  to  the  intersection  of  latitude  forty  (40)  degrees  forty- 
five  (45)  minutes;  thence  west  aloug  latitude  forty  (40)  degrees  forty-five  (45)  min- 
utes to  the  intersection  of  the  northwestern  line  of  the  Uintah  Reservation;  thenco 
along  the  western  line  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  to  Mount  Baldy ;  thence  alon«r  the 
western  line  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  intersection 
of  latitude  forty  (40j  degrees  twenty-six  (26)  minutes  and  twenty  (20)  seconds; 
thence  east  to  the  intersection  of  longitude  one  hundred  and  ten  (110)  degrees  fifteen 
(15)  minutes  to  the  place  of  beginninjr,  to  be  selected  by  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  approval  of  this  lease  by  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Interior,  etc.  (640  acres).  ' 

2.  The  western  portion  of  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  in  the 
Dakotas,  for  grazing  purposes,  described  as  follows: 

Commencing  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  reservation,  running  thence  east  on 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  to 
the  range  line  between  ranges  25  and  26;  thence  due  north  on  said  range  line  to  the 
north  boundary  of  South  Dakota;  thence  due  north  to  the  township  line  between 
townships  130  and  131  in  North  Dakota;  thence  due  west  on  said  township  line  to 
the  Cannon  Ball  (or  Cedar)  River;  thence  south westerlv  along  said  river  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  reservation ;  tlience  south  along' the  west  boundary  of  the 
reservation  to  the  place  of  beginning,  embracing  an  estimated  area  of  1,259,280  acres. 

3.  The  western  portion  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  S.  Dak., 
for  grazing  purposes,  as  follows : 

That  portion  of  the  reservation  lying  west  of  range  line  between  ranges  24  and  25, 
which  said  portion  has  been  divided  into  four  ranges  of  nearly  equal  areas. 
District  No.  1,  to  contain  an  estimated  area  of  291,840  acres. 
District  No.  2,  to  contain  an  estimated  area  of  368,640  acres. 
District  No.  3,  to  contain  an  estimated  area  of  368,640  acres. 
District  No.  4,  to  contain  all  available  grazing  lands  of  368,640  acres. 

4.  The  surplus  grazing  lands  on  the  Kaw  Reservation,  Okla.,  for 
grazing  purposes.  For  convenience  these  lands  have  heretofore  been 
divided  into  14  pastures.  It  is  proposed  to  lease  all  except  pasture  No. 
13,  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  common  use  of  the  tribe,  leaving 
an  estimated  area  in  the  remaining  pastures  of  71,303  acres. 

6.  Osage  Reservation,  Okla.  It  is  i)roposed  to  lease  some  8  or  10  of 
the  unleased  pastures  on  said  reservation  for  grazing  purposes,  said 
pastures  containing  an  area  of  between  40,000  and  00,000  acres. 

6.  Reserved  lands  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Indians. 
It  is  proposed  to  lease  about  400,000  out  of  the  480,000  acres  of  pasture 
lands  reserved  for  the  common  use  of  said  Indians. 

7.  Otoe  and  Missouria  Reservation,  Okla.  It  is  proposed  to  lease 
about  3,721  acres  of  the  unleased  tribal  lands  of  said  reservation  for 
grazing  purposes. 
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These  constitute  all  of  the  ludian  reservation  lands  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  lease.  .  ,       .-,  r  ^.i  • 
Said  resolution  of  the  Senate  is  leturned  herewith.    Copy  ot  this 

report  also  inclosed. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  Jones,  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Now  you  have  in  this  document  only  one  mining  lease  said  to  be 

contemplated. 
Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  The  boundaries  are  a  little  vague.    On  page  J  ot 

tbe  document 

Senator  Quarles.  Which  document  is  that? 

Senator  McCuMBER.  What  is  its  number?  , 

The  Chairman.  It  is  No.  135.  The  description  of  the  lease  is  a  little 
indefinite.    I  read  from  the  report :  ,       ^    4.u 

'^One  mineral  lease  for  the  mining  of  mineral  oil,  coal,  and  other 
minerals  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  the 
approval  thereof  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  covering  certain 
lands  on  the  Uintah  Reservation,  Utah,  described  at  follows.'^ 

Senator  (Juarles.  Is  that  the  Florence  Mining  Company  lease? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  refer  to  the  lease  or  to  the  reservation  m 
which  the  lease  is  located?  ..    ,       ,  ^i 

Commissioner  Jones.  That  refers  to  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the 
boundary  proposed  to  be  covered  and  is  covered  by  the  lease. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  lease  covers  all  this  boundary? 

Commissioner  Jones.  No,  sir.  ,     ,,         , 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  pull  down  the  map  and  tell  us  where 
it  is  and  what  is  meant  by  it!  It  says,  ''beginning  at  the  intersection 
of  longitude  one  hundred  and  ten  (110)  degrees  fifteen  (15)  minutes 
west,  and  latitude  forty  (40)  degrees  twenty-six  (26)  minutes  twenty 

(20)  seconds.''  . .  n  4.1 

Commissioner  Jones  (examining  map).  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  approximately. 

Commissioner  Jones.  It  is  the  northern  portion  of  the  reservation, 
in  the  mountains,  but  that  does  not  give  them  the  right  to  occupy  all 
of  that  land.  The  lease  states  that  they  are  to  have  640  acres  ot  land, 
but  they  have  two  years  in  which  to  locate  the  640  acres. 

The  Chairman.  The  terms  of  the  lease  are  not  sufficiently  set  out 
here  to  determine  what  the  boundaries  are. 

Commissioner  Jones.  There  ought  to  be  a  copy  of  the  lease  accom- 
panying the  document. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  copy  of  the  lease  here. 

Commissioner  Jones.  There  ought  to  be  a  copy  of  the  lease  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  expected.  You  have  in  parentheses, 
<<  (640  acres)."    I  do  not  know  what  that  means. 

Commissioner  Jones.  That  is  the  amount  of  land  they  are  entitled  to. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  amount  of  land? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  they  are  entitled  to. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  the  lease? 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  thought  the  Secretary  had  furnished  you  a 
copy.  I  sent  over  the  papers  to  the  Secretary  complete  and  requested 
him  to  send  them  to  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  lease. 

Commissioner  Jones.  It  will  be  supplied  to  the  Senate,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  published. 


>A 


The  Chairman.  The  lease  is  not  now  before  the  Senate  ? 

Commissioner  Jones.  It  was  sent  up  yesterday,  or  it  ought  to  have 
been.  There  is  another  batch,  containing  a  copy  of  the  lease  and  the 
incorporation  papers  of  the  Florence  Mining  Company  and  all  the 
correspondence  connected  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  in  another  batch  of  papers  ? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  furnish  us  a  copy  of  the 
lease  ? 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  will  do  so. 
The  lease  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

mining  lease. 

This  indenture  of  lease  in  triplicate,  made  and  entered  into  this  16th 
day  of  November,  A.  D.  1901,  by  and  between  the  Uintah  and  White 
Eiver  Ute  tribes  of  Indians  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior),  occupying  and  residing  upon  the  Uintah  Indian  Reser- 
vation, in  the  State  of  Utah,  party  of  the  tirst  part,  and  the  Florence 
Mining  Company,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  party  of 
the  second  part : 

Whereas  said  tribes  of  Indians  have  bought  and  paid  for  lands  and 
are  now  occupying  and  residing  upon  the  Uintah  Indian  Eeservation, 
in  the  State  of  Utah,  and 

Whereas  the  lauds  hereinafter  described  are  in  part  rough,  moun- 
tainous lands  presumed  to  contain  mineral  oil,  coal  and  other  minerals, 
and  are  not  needed  by  said  tribes  for  farming  or  agricultural  purposes, 
and  are  not  desired  for  individual  allotments,  and  the  said  tribes  desire 
to  secure  an  income  therefrom  in  the  way  of  royalties  for  mineral  oil, 
coal,  and  other  minerals  to  be  mined  therefrom  by  the  i^arty  of  the 
second  part,  and 

Whereas  the  said  Indian  tribes  are  authorized  under  the  provisions 
of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  li8,  1891  (26 
Stats,  at  Large,  page  795),  and  as  amended  by  act  of  Congress  August 
15, 1894,  to  lease  for  mining  purposes  for  the  period  herein  named;  and 
this  lease  is  made  by  authority  of  the  principal  chiefs  and  council 
speaking  for  said  Indians,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  Indians  in 
council,  minutes  of  which  are  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  of  this 
agreement;  and  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  recitals  appearing  to  the 
Indian  agent  at  said  Indian  agency,  and  the  quantities  and  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  lease  being  recommended  by  the  said  Indian  agent 
in  charge  of  said  reservation,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  approval  hereof: 

Now,  therefore,  this  indenture  wituesseth : 

1.  That  the  said  party  of  the  tirst  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  in  hand  paid  to  them  by  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  in 
further  consideration  of  the  premises  and  of  the  prospecting  and  mining 
to  be  done,  and  of  the  rents  and  royalties  to  be  paid  as  hereinafter 
specified,  and  of  the  covenants,  stipulations,  and  conditions  hereinafter 
contained  and  hereby  agfreed  to  be  kept  and  performed  by  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  and  assigns,  does,  by  these 
presents  lease  and  grant  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  the 
period  of  ten  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  approval  hereof,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  mineral  oil,  coal, 
and  other  minerals,  the  following  described  portions  of  the  said  reser- 
vation, namely: 
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All  of  the  land  when  the  Government  survey  is  extended  which  will 
comprise  all  of  the  following-described  land :       ,  ,,.  ,  ^  ,^  .. 

On  that  land  known  as  the  treaty  part  of  said  Uintah  Reservation 

<)4()  acres  or  one  S(iuare  mile  of  land  in  that  part  of  the  Uintah  Res- 
ervation known  as  the  *' Uintah  Mountains,"  Wasatch  County,  Utah, 
and  more  particularly  described  as  follows :  ^  ^^^  /n  ax 

Beffiunine  at  the  intersection  of  longitude  one  hundred  and  ten  (110) 
degrees  fifteen   (15)   minutes  west    and  latitude  forty   (40)  degrees 
twenty-six  (2i\)  minutes  twenty  (20)  seconds  north,  thence  north  along 
longitude  one  hundred  and  ten  (110)  degrees  fifteen  (15)  minutes  to  the 
intersection  of  latitude  forty  (40)  degrees  forty-five  (45)  minutes,  thence 
west  along  latitude  forty  (40)  degrees  forty-five  (4o)  minutes  to  the 
intersection  of  the  northwestern  line  of  the  Uintah  Reservation,  thence    . 
along  the  western  line  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  to  Mount  Baldy, 
thence  along  the  western  line  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  the  intersection  of  latitude  forty  (40)  degrees  twenty-six 
(20)  minutes  and  twenty  (20)  seconds,  thence  east  to  the  intersection  ot 
longitude  one  hundred  and  ten  (110)  degrees  fifteen  (15)  minutes  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  to  be  selected  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  as 
soon  as  practical  after  the  approval  of  this  lease  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  together  with  all  mines  and  deposits  ot  mineral  oil,  coal, 
and  other  minerals,  in  or  upon  the  lands  <leflnitely  located  as  herein 
provided,  with  the  right  to  carry  the  same  away  and  sell  and  dispose 
thereof  for  profit;  and  tlie  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors,  and 
assigns,  shall  have  and  are  hereby  granted  the  right,  during  the  period 
of  two  years,  to  enter  upon  and  thoroughly  prospect  and  locate  mmes 
or  deposits  of  mineral  oil,  coal,  and  other  minerals,  upon  that  part  ot 
said  reservation  generally  described  above ;  and  there  is  further  granted 
to  said  party  of  the  second  part  the  right  to  mine,  market,  and  sell  all 
mineral  oil,  coal,  and  other  minerals  upon  the  lands  definitely  located 
as  herein  provided,  and  may  use  so  much  of  the  surface  ot  said  lands 
and  so  much  of  the  timber  and  building  stone  found  thereon  as  may 
be  necessary  with  which  to  construct  all  buildings,  dwellings,  or  other 
improvements  upon  said  lands  that  may  be  required  in  nnnmg  said 
mineral  oil,  coal,  or  other  minerals  and  successfully  conducting  said 
prospecting  and  mining  operations;  and  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  its  successors,  and  assigns,  shall  also  have,  and  are  hereby  granted 
the  riglit  of  way  through,  across,  and  upon  said  lands  generally  de- 
scribed above,  for  the  purpose  of  ingress  and  egress  to  mines,  and  for 
transporting  mineral  oil,  coal,  and  other  minerals  and  supplies;  and 
said  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors,  and  assigns,  shall  have, 
and  are  hereby  granted,  the  right  to  use  the  water  found  in  and  upon 
said  reservation  necessary  in  and  about  its  said  business  and  for  domes- 
tic uses,  and  may  convey  the  same  by  exi)osed  pipes  and  open  ditches 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  second  party,  its  successors,  and  assigns, 
may  determine  in,  upon,  and  over  the  lands  of  said  first  party,  whether 
the  said  water  is  obtained  on  the  said  reservation  or  not.     Provided, 
however,  and  it  is  expressly  understood  by  all  parties  thereto,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  during  which  time  prospecting  may  be 
done,  this  lease  shall  cover,  relate  to,  and  include  only  such  lands  as 
may  be  embraced  within,  and  covered  by,  the  approved  maps  and  plats 
showing  the  discovery  of  said  mineral  oil,  coal,  and  other  mineral 
deposits;  as  to  the  other  lands  within  the  general  limits  described  in 
this  article,  the  ]>arty  of  the  second  part,  its  successors,  and  assigns, 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  using  so  much  of  the  timber  and  stone  tound 
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thereon  as  may  be  necessary  with  which  to  construct  all  buildings, 
dwellings,  or  other  improvements  upon  said  lands  that  may  be  required 
in  mining  said  mineral  oil,  coal,  and  other  minerals,  and  successfully 
conducting  said  mining  operations,  and  also  the  right  of  way  through, 
across,  and  upon  said  lands  for  the  purpose  of  said  mining  oi)erations; 
and  also  the  further  privilege  of  using  water  found  in  and  upon  said 
reservation,  in  and  about  said  mining  operations  and  for  domestic  uses, 
and  may  convey  the  same  by  exposed  pipes  and  open  ditches  in,  upon, 
and  over  said  reservation,  whether  said  water  is  obtained  on  same 
or  not. 

2.  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time  and 
without  unnecessary  delay,  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be 
subject  to  his  approval,  a  map  or  plat  showing  definitely  the  lands  to 
which  the  said  lease  is  intended  to  apply,  describing  the  same  by  prop- 
erly designated  and  fixed  boundaries  to  be  defined  by  proper  survey. 
Said  parties  of  the  second  part  shall  tile  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, subject  to  his  approval,  maps  and  plats  showing  all  discoveries  of 
mineral  oil,  coal,  and  other  minerals  within  three  months  after  said  dis- 
coveries are  made,  and  immediately  upon  filing  and  approval  of  such 
maps,  plat,  or  jdats,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or 
assigns,  shall  proceed  to  develop,  mine,  and  work  the  mineral  oil,  coal, 
and  other  mineral  deposits  herein  described  forthwith,  and  prosecute 
the  same  with  diligence;  and  said  party  of  the  second  part,  its  suc- 
cessors or  assigns,  shall  likewise  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
quarterly  reports  of  all  prospecting  done  and  discoveries  made;  also 
quarterly  reports  of  the  gross  output  of  all  its  mining  operations  under 
this  lease;  all  such  maps  and  reports  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of 
«aid  party  of  the  second  part. 

3.  The  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  for  and  in 
<5onsideration  of  the  privileges  of  prospecting  and  mining  upon  said 
described  lands,  for  the  period  of  time  stated,  hereby  covenant  and 
agree  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  such  party  or  parties  as  he  may 
designate,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  to  be  paid  to  or  expended  for  them  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  direct,  the  following  rents  and  royalties,  namely: 

A  sum  equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the  market  value  at  the  place  mined 
of  any  and  of  all  minerals,  these  payments  to  be  in  full  satisfaction  of 
all  demands  against  said  party  of  the  second  part  for  said  period. 

Such  payments  or  royalties  shall  be  made  every  three  months  during 
the  continuance  of  this  lease  for  all  mineral  oil,  coal,  and  other  mineral 
mined  or  removed  from  said  land  during  the  three  months  last  preced- 
ing, and  such  payments  shall  be  received  in  full  of  all  royalties  and 
demands  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  against 
the  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  for  the  period 
of  time  herein  covered. 

4.  It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  open  and  operate  said 
mines  and  deposits  of  mineral  oil,  coal  and  other  minerals,  and  cause 
the  same  to  be  worked  and  mined  in  a  workmanlike  manner  and  to 
the  fullest  practicable  extent;  that  they  will  protect  all  mines  and  will 
not  commit  or  suffer  any  waste  ui)on  said  lands  or  upon  the*,  mines 
thereof;  that  they  will  take  good  care  thereof  and  surrender  and  return 
the  said  premises  at  the  expiration  of  this  lease  to  the  party  of  the  first 
part  in  as  good  condition  as  when  received,  excepting  the  removal  of 
the  mineral  oil,  coal  and  other  minerals  as  herein  provided,  and  the 
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ordinary  wear,  tear,  and  unavoidable  accidents  in  the  proper  use  ot  the 
same  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  indicated ;  that  they  will  not  per- 
mit any  nuisance  to  be  maintained  upon  the  premises,  nor  allow  any 
intoxicating  liquors  to  be  sold  or  given  away  to  be  used  as  a  beverage 
on  the  premises;  that  they  will  not  use  or  permit  the  use  ot  said  prem- 
ises, or  any  part  thereof,  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  authorizett 

5.  It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  that  the  second  party,  its 
successors  and  assigns,  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  said  mining 
operations,  showing  the  whole  amount  of  mineral  oil,  coal  and  other 
minerals  mined  or  removed;  and  the  Indian  agent  in  charge  ot  saia 
reservation,  or  any  other  agent  or  agents  appointed  by  the  becretary 
of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  right  at  all  times  during  the  existence  ot 
this  lease,  on  behalf  of  the  party  of  the  tlrst  part,  to  make  such  rea- 
sonable examination  of  all  books  of  account  and  mines  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  obtain  all  proper  information  desired  regarding  the  anaount 
of  product  mined  or  removed  from  said  lands  under  lease,  and  there 
shall  be  and  there  is  hereby  created  a  lien  on  all  implements,  tools, 
movable  machinery,  and  other  personal  chattels,  belonging  to  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  used  in  the  said  prospect- 
ing and  mining  operations,  and  upon  all  mineral  oil,  coal  and  other 
minerals  obtained  from  land  herein  leased,  as  security  for  the  quarterly 
payment  of  said  royalties  and  rents.  -.     ^i..    i 

6.  It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  that  no  location  under  this  lease 
shall  obstruct  or  interfere  with  any  highway,  road,  or  trail  now  "i  iise, 
without  special  permission  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  the 
ri«-ht  of  way  across  and  over  the  lands  which  shall  be  included  within 
tlfe  surveys  and  definite  locations  herein  provided  for  is  to  be  reserved 
to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  the  use  thereof,  however,  to  be  consistent 
and  not  to  interfere  with  the  mining  operations  of  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns. 

In  its  operations  under  this  lease  said  party  of  the  second  part,  it» 
successors  or  assigns,  shall  in  nowise  interfere  with  any  personal  or 
property  rights  of  any  character  whatsoever  now  existing  in,  or  that 
may  be  hereafter  acquired  by  any  individual  Indian,  without  first 
obtaining  in  writing  of  such  Indian,  and  the  payment  of  proper 
compensation,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  no 
right  or  privilege  herein  granted  shall  be  extended,  exercised,  used,  or 
operated  to  the  impairment,  injury,  or  prejudice  of  any  legitimate 
industry,  business,  or  occupation  of  said   Indians,  as  a  tribe  or  as 

individuals.  ,        ^    _  ., 

7  It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  where  Indians  upon  said 
reservation  are  quahfied  and  willing  to  perform  the  character  of  labor 
required  in  carrying  on  the  mining  operations  named  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  will  accord  them  a  preference  m 
selecting  their  employes  so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  do  so. 

8.  All  rights  are  reserved  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Indians  on 
said  reservation  to  make  and  accept  allotments  in  severalty  for  the 
benefit  of  said  Indians  at  any  time  in  the  future  of  such  lands  withm 
the  boundaries  of  this  lease  as  may  at  any  time  be  deemed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes. 

9.  This  lease  and  all  rights  and  privileges  thereunder  are  made  and 
accepted  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  sub- 
ject to  existing  law  or  laws  and  any  law  or  law^s  hereafter  enacted 
pertaining  to  the  said  reservation.  ,      o.        . 

10.  In  no  event  shall  the  United   States  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior,  in  his  oflicial  or  personal  capacity,  be  liable  in  damages  or 
otherwise  under  the  provisions  of  this  lease  in  connection  therewith. 

11.  No  Member  of  or  delegate  to  Congress,  officer,  agent,  or  employe 
of  the  Government  shall  at  any  time  be  admitted  to  share  in  this  lease 
or  in  anywise  derive  any  benetit  therefrom. 

12.  In  the  event  of  the  extinguishment,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Indians,  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  covered  by  this  lease,  then  and 
thereupon  this  lease  and  all  rights  thereunder  shall  terminate. 

13.  In  the  event  of  any  omission,  neglect,  or  failure  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  to  faithfully  observe  and 
perform  any  of  its  obligations  arising  upon  and  under  the  provisions  of 
the  lease,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  without  prejudice  to  any 
other  lawful  remedy  or  remedies,  treat  the  same  as  a  sutficient  cause 
for  the  forfeiture,  abrogation,  or  termination  of  this  lease  by  him,  unless 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  thereof  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  shall  not  fully 
correct  such  omissions,  neglect,  or  failure,  and  make  good  any  loss  or 
injury  occasioned  thereby,  or  if  thereafter  such  omission,  neglect,  or 
failure  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  shall 
be  repeated,  then  at  any  time  within  sixty  days  thereafter  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  at  his  option  declare  this  lease  forfeited,  abro- 
gated, or  terminated.    Then,  and  in  that  case,  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  shall  wholly  vacate  the  leased  premises 
within  thirty  days  after  notice  thereof,  and  upon  failure  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  to  vacate  said  premises  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  the  right,  on  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
to  reenter  the  same  and  take  possession  thereof,  using  such  force  as  may 
be  deemed  necessarv  to  disposess  and  remove  therefrom  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns;  and  it  is  agreed  and 
understood  that  any  property  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  its 
successors  or  assigns,  located  on  said  premises  at  the  tune  ol  the  tor- 
feiture,  abrogation,  or  termination  of  this  lease  may  be  removed  there- 
from  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  withm 
such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
not  to  exceed  six  months  from  the  forfeiture,  abrogation,  or  termina- 
tion of  this  lease,  and  any  property  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  its 
successors  or  assigns,  remaining  upon  said  premises  after  the  expira^ 
tion  of  the  time  so  fixed  for  its  removal,  shall  become  the  property  ot 
the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  and  may  be  treated  as  such  by  the  bec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  ,        ^   .^ 

Provided,  hoivever,  That  the  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors 
or  assigns,  shall  have  six  months  after  the  expiration  of  this  lease  in 
which  to  remove  the  buildings,  machinery,  and  other  property  irom 
said  lands,  without  hindrance  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  it  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  have  perlormed  all 
the  covenants  and  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  this  lease. 

14  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  execute  and  file,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  its  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  with  sufficient  sure- 
ties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or 
assigns,  of  all  its  duties  and  obligations  under  this  lease. 

15  It  is  further  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  empowered  to 
make  such  additions  to  this  lease  as  in  his  judgment  may  not  impair 
the  rights  and  privileges  in  the  matter  of  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

16  It  is  further  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  that  the  agree- 
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ments,  stipulations,  covenants  and  conditions  in  this  lease 
shall  extend  to  and  be  binding  and  obligating  upon  the 
assigns,  and  successors  of  each  of  the  parties  hereto. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  th 
and  seals  this  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Tabby  (his  x  mark). 
Tim  Johnson  (his  x  mark). 
SosoNOOKET  (his  X  mark). 
John  Duncan  (his  x  mark). 
Big  Tom  (his  x  mark). 
David  Copperfield  (his  x  mark). 
The  Florence  Mining  Company, 
By  Geo.  F.  Timms  and 
Henry  0.  Henderson, 

Attorneys  in  Fact. 

Martin  Van  (his  x  mark). 
acknowledgment. 


set  forth 
grantees, 

eir  hands 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


[SEAL.] 


I,  Verney  Mack,  interpreter  at  the  Uintah  Agency  for  the  Uintah 
and  White  River  tribes  of  Indians,  do  hereby  certify  that  on  this  16th 
of  November,  A.  D.  1901,  the  foregoing  lease  was  agreed  upon  by  a 
delegation  of  the  tribes  appointed  at  a  council  of  said  Indians,  held  at 
the  Uintah  Agency,  Utah,  on  the  IGth  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1901, 
and  that  said  lease  was  carefully  interpreted  by  me  to  said  Indians 
who  composed  said  delegation  and  was  fully  understood  by  them  and 
each  of  them. 

Verney  Mack,  Interpreter. 
(Interpreter  chosen  by  the  Indians  and  approved  by  the  agent). 

On  this  16th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1901,  personally  appeared  before 
me,  H.  P.  Myton,  United  States  Indian  agent,  the  above  named  mem- 
bers of  the  Uintah  and  White  River  tribes  of  Indians,  viz.  Tabby,  Tim 
Johnson,  Sosonocket,  eTohn  Duncan,  Big  Tom,  and  David  Copperfield 
and  Martin  Van,  whose  names  and  signatures  are  aftixed  to  said  lease, 
parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Florence  Mining  Company,  by  George 
F.  Timms  and  Henry  C.  Henderson,  attorneys  in  fact,  party  of  the 
second  part,  and  acknowledged  the  signing  and  sealing  of  the  said 
indenture  of  lease  to  be  their  free  act  and  deed. 

H.  P.  Myton, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 

I,  H.  P.  Myton,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  the  Uintah  Agency, 
Utah,  do  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  the  above-named  lessors,  parties 
of  the  first  part  to  the  foregoing  indenture  of  lease,  made  the  Kith  day 
of  November,  A.  D.  1901,  with  said  party  of  the  second  part,  are  the 
proper  representatives  of  their  tribe,  and  authorized  by  council  duly 
called  to  execute  the  same. 

I  further  certify  on  honor  that  said  land  is  not  needed  by  the  said 
Indians  for  farming  and  agricultural  purposes,  and  is  not  desired  for 
individual  allotments;  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said  lease  are 
advantageous,  and  are  for  the  best  interest  of  said  Indians,  and  L 
therefore,  recommend  the  same  for  approval. 

I  further  certify  on  honor  that  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  gen- 
eral character  of  said  tracts  of  land  is  such  as  invites  exploration  and 
prospecting.    I  have  also  secured  the  testimony  of  J.  T.  McOonnell 
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and  John  McAndrews,  credible  disinterested  persons,  fully  competent 
to  iudge  as  to  the  character  and  quality  of  said  land,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied  therefrom  that  it  would  be  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  tribe 
of  Indians  to  authorize  the  lease,  and  that  the  land  can  be  occupied, 
used,  and  improved  more  advantageously  and  profitably  lor  the  pur- 
poses named  in  the  lease  than  for  any  other  purpose,  and  I  consider 
the  said  terms  agreed  upon  to  be  a  full,  fair,  just,  and  reasonable 
rental  for  said  premises,  and  most  desirable,  if  obtainable. 

I  further  certify  on  honor,  of  my  personal  knowledge,  that  outside  the 
land  embraced  in  the  said  lease  the  said  Indians  possess  suificient  land, 
and  that  I  believe  the  proposed  lessee  is  well  disposed  to  the  good  order 
and  happiness  of  the  Indians,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  presence  ot  the 
said  lessee  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Indians.  .    «•    ^   ..  ..i, 

I  further  certify  on  honor  that  the  contents,  purport,  and  ettect  ot  tne 
lease  were  explained  to  and  fully  understood  by  the  delegation  who 
executed  the  same  for  the  lessors,  and  that  said  lease  was  signed  and 
sealed  in  my  presence  and  in  every  respect  free  from  fraud  or  decep- 
tion, and  that  I  am  in  no  respect  interested  in  the  said  lease. 

H.  P.  Myton, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent, 


MINUTES. 
(To  be  signed  by  cbairman  with  witness  to  signature.) 

Minvtes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  covncil  of  the  Uintah  and  White  River 
tribes  of  Indians,  held  at  the  Uintah  Agency  on  the  Kith  day  of  IS  or  em- 
her^  A.  D.  1901. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Uintah  and  White 
River  tribes  of  Indians  was  held.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order, 
and  Charley  Mack  was  elected  chairman  and  John  Reed  was  elected 

^^The^biect  of  the  meeting  was  fully  stated  and  explained  to  the 
Indians  by  the  interpreter.  The  proposed  lease  was  read  and  explained 
to  them  by  their  interpreter.  Each  section  was  fully  understood,  and 
every  part  connected  with  said  lease  as  proposed.  VV hereupon  the 
following  resolution  was  ottered,  and,  after  full  explanation  and  discus- 
sion,  was  unanimously  adopted:  ......         i    u^iw^r  ^f 

Resolved,  That  having  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  abii  y  of 
Tim  Johnson,  Tabby,  Sosonocket,  John  Duncan,  B^f.TouN  l>avid  Cop- 
perfield,  and  Martin  Van,  they  are  autnorized  and  directed  to  at  once 
take  such  steps  as  maybe  necessary  and  proper  m  the  premises  to 
lease  to  The  Florence  Mining  Company  640  acres  of  mineral,  oil,  coal, 
and  other  minerals  in  that  part  of  the  Uintah  Keservation  known  as 
?he  Uintah  Mountains,  and  which  is  more  fully  described  in  the  lease 
which  lease  is  to  be  for  the  term  of  ten  (10)  years,  as  proposed  by  The 
Plorence^^^^^  Company,  and  the  royalty  is  to  be  five  per  cent  of  the 
market  value  of  any  and  all  minerals  at  the  place  mined. 

On  motion,  the  council  adjourned.  ^.^^^^^^  mack. 

Chairman. 

Witness : 

David  S.  Miller. 
J.  T.  McOonnell. 
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I,  John  Eeed,  secretary  of  the  council  of  the  meetin^^  of  the  Uintah 
and  White  Kiver  tribes  of  Indians,  in  council  assembled,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
of  the  tribes  held  at  the  Uintah  Agency,  Utah,  on  the  lOth  day  of 
November,  A.  D.  1901,  and  is  a  correct  record  of  the  proceedings  thereof. 

John  Keed,  Secretary. 

CERTIFICATE. 

I,  Verney  Mack,  interpreter  for  the  Uintah  and  White  Eiver  tribes 
of  Indians,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  was  present  at  the  council  of  the 
tribes  held  at  Uintah  Agency,  Utah,  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1901,  and  that  I  correctly  interpreted  all  matters  and  (juestions  made 
at  said  meeting,  and  also  the  resolution  set  out  in  the  foregoing  copy  of 
the  minutes  and  record  of  said  meeting;  and  I  further  certify  that  each 
and  all  of  said  Indians  fully  understood  the  purport,  meaning,  and  ettect 
of  said  resolution  and  the  questions  voted  upon  and  that  I  witnessed 

the  signatures  attached  thereto. 

Verney  Mack,  Interpreter. 

CERTIFICATE. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  witnessed  the  signatures  to  the  fore- 
going indenture  of  lease  and  that  we  have  no  interest  therein. 

H.  P.  Myton,  Agent. 
David  S.  Miller,  Cler'k. 


CERTIFICATE. 

I,  H.  p.  Myton,  United  States  Indian  agent  of  the  Uintah  and  White 
Kiver  tribes  of  Indians  at  the  Uintah  Agency  in  Utah,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  I  was  present  at  the  council  meeting  of  said  tribes  held  at  the 
Uintah  Agency  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1901,  and  that  the 
foregoing  copy  of  the  minutes  contains  a  correct  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  said  council. 

H.  P.  Myton, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Chairman.  What  mineral  leases  have  been  made  besides  this  one  ? 

Commissioner  Jones.  There  is  a  mineral  lease  on  the  Navaho  Eeser- 
vation  for  the  same  amount  of  land,  640  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  float  that  for  a  time? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  the  conditions  are  exactly  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  time  to  float  it? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  What  are  the  terms  of  those  leases; 
what  do  the  companies  pay? 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  Navaho  lease 
provides  shall  be  paid,  but  the  Florence  Mining  Company  is  to  pay  5 
per  cent  on  the  product  at  the  place  of  mining. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  looked  into  the  law  in  regard  to  this,  and  I 
do  not  find  that  the  Attorney -General  has  ever  rendered  any  opinion; 
but  the  Assistant  Attorney- General  has. 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes;  he  is  the  officer  of  the  Department  to 
whom  such  matters  are  referred. 
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The  Chairman.  You  meant  by  tlie  Attorney-General  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  in  your  Department? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  assistant  predicates  his  ruling  on  the 
previous  rulings  of  the  Department 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Who  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  V  an  Devanter.  The  present  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  refers  to  the  former  rulings  and  professes  to  be  governed  by 
them.  In  a  case  in  the  supreme  court  of  Utah  a  question  arose  in 
regard  to  a  grazing  lease,  where  a  mere  intruder  was  a  party,  and  the 
supreme  court  held  that  the  grazing  lease  was  good  and  was  authorized. 
The  court  quoted  the  Department.  Then  the  Department  turns  around 
and  (juotes  the  decision  of  the  court  to  sustain  it.  Originally  I  do  not 
find  any  judicial  investigation  or  authoritative  decision  for  the  start,  but 
they  started,  and  then  all  of  them  followed  precedent.  1  am  unable  to 
find,  and  I  should  like  to  have  anybody  find  it  if  he  can,  any  intimation 
that  the  diminution  of  the  reservation  gives  a  different  title  to  the 
remainder  from  what  the  Indian  title  is  all  over  the  country,  outside  of 
the  Indian  Territory.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  decisions  continuously 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  have  held  that  it  was  only  possessory 

title.  ,     ,     r^ 

Senator  Quarles.  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  ask  the  Commis- 
sioner a  question.  1    i_.    I 

The  Chairman.  In  one  moment.  The  only  thing  I  find  this  based 
on  is  a  ruling  of  some  person  in  the  Department,  some  ten  or  eleven 
years  ago,  and  all  the  balance  is  based  upon  that  without  any  original 
reasoning  to  support  it. 

Now,  what  safeguards  have  you  when  persons  go  in  there  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Indians?  How  can  you  protect  the  Indians,  even,  or  the 
public  under  the  system  you  have?    Does  the  system  work  well? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 
There  is  the  same  protection  that  we  have  in  any  lease. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  any  of  the  leases^ 

Commissioner  Jones.  They  enter  into  an  agreement  and  furnish  a 
large  bond  that  they  will  faithfully  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

Now,  as  to  the  statements  you  make  in  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Assistant  Attorney-General,  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  the  present  Assistant  Attorney-General  pre- 
dicates his  opinion  upon  the  previous  ruling  of  the  Department. 

Commissioner  Jones.  Allow  me  to  explain  about  the  method  ot  the 
Department  in  such  matters.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether  the 
Uintah  Indians  had  a  right  to  lease  their  lands.  It  is  conceded  that 
Indians  living  on  Executive  order  reservations  have  no  right  to  lease 
their  lands,  and  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  as  to  whether  the  Uintah  Indians  had  the  right  to  lease  their 
lands  or  not.    That  was  submitted  to  him,  and  his  decision 

The  Chairman.  I  have  read  of  his  decision. 

Commissioner  Jones.  He  decided  they  had  the  right  to  lease. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Department.  Thut  was 
the  construction  the  Department  had  given 

Senator  Quarles.  There  is  an  express  statute  on  the  subject. 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  am  not  discussing  that  with  you,  because  1 
am  not  a  lawyer.  But  our  action  was  based  upon  the  ruling  ot  the 
Assistant  Attorney- General  that  the  Indians  had  a  right  to  lease. 
The  Indians  wanted  to  lease,  and  they  were  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  lease,  and  that  is  all  the  Department  had  to  do  with  it. 
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Senator  Quarles.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Commissioner  one  ques- 
tion  wlien  you  are  through,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Senator  Quarles.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made  about  this 
feature  of  the  lease  which  allows  a  certain  time  for  the  location  of  min- 
eral sites.  1  should  like  the  committee  to  know  and  to  be  informed  myself 
whether  a  person  seeking  a  lease  on  a  reservation  for  mineral  purposes 
has  any  right,  before  the  granting  of  the  lease,  to  go  in  to  prospect 
and  find  out  where  the  mineral  lies? 

Commissioner  Jones.  No,  sir;  not  without  permission  from  the  Inte- 
rior Department. 

Senator  Quarles.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  way  than  that  by 
which  such  permission  can  be  granted? 

Commissioner  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Quarles.  Except  the  way  embodied  in  these  leases? 

Commissioner  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Quarles.  I  did  not  know  about  that. 

Commissioner  Jones.  If  persons  were  to  go  upon  a  reservation  with- 
out the  permit,  they  would  be  intruders  and  would  be  put  off. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  permit  gives  them  a  special  privilege? 

Commissioner  Jones.  It  gives  them  a  special  privilege  to  eo  on  the 
reservation.  x^  ©         © 

Senator  Quarles.  And  prospect? 

Commissioner  Jones.  No,  sir;  the  permit  does  not  permit  them  to 
prospect. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  permit  them  to  prospect  and  find  out  where 
they  wish  to  locate  ? 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  permit  given  by  the  Interior  Department 
simply  gives  them  the  right  to  go  on  the  reservation  to  negotiate  with 
the  Indians.  That  is  all  the  permit  contemplates.  When  they  go  in  for 
that  purpose,  the  Indians  give  them  the  right  to  prospect  for  two  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  to  make  their  location.  But  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  give  them  the  right  to  prospect  for  two  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  Suppose  the  Indians  should  not  give  them  the 
right  to  prospect  after  you  have  given  them  the  right  to  so  on  the 
reservation  ?  «  © 

Commissioner  Jones.  That  ends  it. 

Senator  MoCumber.  In  other  words,  it  still  has  to  be  passed  on  bv 
the  Indians?  "^ 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  How  do  they  pass  on  it? 

Commissioner  Jones.  In  council. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Is  there  any  record  kept  of  the  council 
meetings? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  attached  to  the  lease. 

If  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  not  be  well  to  dispose 
of  the  grazing  lease  on  which  we  started?  I  am  willing  to  answer  anv 
questions.  *^ 

Senator  Quarles.  I  think  it  would  be  better,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
feel  that  way,  to  get  the  facts  before  the  committee,  and  then  we  will 
argue  the  law  or  get  at  the  law  afterwards.  The  Commissioner  can  not 
help  us  about  that. 


STANDING  ROCK  AGENCY. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  with  respect  to  the  Standing 
Eock  Agency  the  parties  who  made  the  objections  have  not  been  here. 
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We  have  not  heard  anything  from  them.  You  had  better  conclude 
your  statement  in  regard  to  the  Standing  Kock  matter. 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  have  no  further  statement  to  make  unless 
the  committee  have  some  questions  to  ask. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  There  is  a  delegation  of  Sioux  Indians 

here  who  wish  to  be  heard. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Commissioner  a  ques- 
tion for  my  own  information.  I  have  letters  from  North  Dakota  pro- 
testing against  these  leases,  unless  the  reservation  is  fenced  or  the 
entire  portion,  I  suppose,  that  these  persons  are  to  occupy.  In  refer- 
ence to  that,  the  writers  suggest  that  the  stock  of  these  persons  who 
come  there  and  make  leases  are  not  only  kept  on  the  reservation,  but 
they  go  elsewhere;  that  they  go  out  and  mix  with  the  stock  ot  the 
ranchmen  who  are  on  the  border  of  the  reservation.  They  further  rep- 
resent that  while,  when  the  cattle  are  inside,  they  can  not  take  their 
cattle  from  the  others  until  the  time  for  driving  in  in  the  fall,  at  the 
same  time  the  other  persons  can  go  among  their  stock  at  anytime  dur- 
ing the  season  if  they  let  the  whole  herd  outside  of  the  reservation, 
and  disturb  them  and  take  their  stock  from  them  and  compel  the  own- 
ers to  be  rounding  them  up  continuously.  That  is  the  complaint  which 
comes  to  me,  and  I  should  like  to  have  such  information  as  the  Com- 
missioner can  give  on  this  subject.  .  ,     ,  .^     xi.  ....i. 

Commissioner  Jones.  One  of  the  terms  of  the  lease  provides  that  the 
tract  to  be  leased  must  be  fenced  at  the  expense  of  the  lessee. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.    Is  that  an  absolute  provision  ? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  ^    ,,  .,    ^ 

Senator  Harris.  The  question  of  posts  and  timber  and  all  that  was 

discussed  here  the  other  day. 

Senator  Clapp.  We  went  all  over  it  the  other  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  why  I  did  not  quite  understand  these 

complaints.  .  ,        .,        ,      .      .     n 

Commissioner  Jones.  They  are  to  fence  with  a  three-barb  wire  fence. 
Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  have  a  letter  from  somebody  out  there 

who  understands  that  the  lessees  can  fence  the  land  or  not,  as  they  please. 
Senator  Quarles.  As  the  lease  was  read  here  the  other  day,  it  is 

explicit. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Absolute. 

Senator  Quarles.  Absolute.  .  ,    ,  xr.    i 

Commissioner  Jones.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  lessees 
can  not  put  a  single  head  on  there  until  they  have  fenced  the  land 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Quarles.  That  was  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  leave  us  a  copy  of  the  lease,  although 

you  read  it.  ,  .    . ,  ^    x-  ^.i     i.      • 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  it  is  printed  m  the  report  ot  the  hearing. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  It  was  read  before  the  committee,  and  I 

suppose  it  is  in  the  report.  ^  .i     , 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  will  furnish  you  a  copy  of  the  lease. 
The  lease  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

GRAZING  lease  OF  TRIBAL  LANDS. 

This  indenture  of  lease,  in  triplicate,  made  and  entered  into  by  and 
between  George  H.  Bingenheimer,  United  States  Indian  agent  of  tlie 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Sioux  tribe  of  Indians,  occupying  and  residing  upon  the  said  Standing 
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Eock  Reservation,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  action  of  the  coancil  of 
the  tribe,  speaking  for  the  tribe,  duly  authorizing  the  leasing  of  the 
T  1  portion  of  the  reservation  hereinafter  described,  which  is  not  now 
needed  for  farming  or  agricultural  pur])oses  and  is  not  desired  for 
individual  allotments,  for  the  period  of  live  years  from  the  tirst  day  of 
June,  1902,  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  1907,  duly  empowering  the  said 
George  H.  Bingenheimer  to  make  and  excute  a  lease  of  the  same  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  tribe,  as  per  resolution  of  the  Standing  Rock  coun- 
cil, hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  agreement,  aiid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  28,  1891  (26  Stats.,  794),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  August  15,  1894  (28  Stats.,  305),  and  George  Edward  Lemmon,  party 
of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth:  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consid- 
eration of  the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  as  herein  agreed  and  stipulated,  and  the  execution  of  a  legal 
bond,  with  two  or  more  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  entire  consideration  herein  agreed  upon,  conditioned  upon  the 
faithful  performance  hereof,  and  by  authority  of  the  said  council  pro- 
ceedings and  the  said  acts  of  Congress  above  mentioned,  and  subject 
also  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  does  by  these 
presents  lease  and  grant  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  for  the 
period  of  five  years  from  the  first  day  of  June,  1902,  to  the  thirty-first 
day  of  May,  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  cattle  only,  the  following- 
described  portion  of  said  reservation,  namely: 

Commencing  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  reservation;  thence  east 
along  the  boundary  line  between  the  Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne 
River  reservations  about  nineteen  miles  to  the  range  hne  between 
ranges  twenty  and  twenty-one;  thence  north  on  said  range  line  about 
twenty-four  miles  to  the  township  line  between  townships  twenty -one 
and  twenty-two;  thence  east  on  said  township  line  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  range  line  between  ranges  twenty-five  and  twenty-six;  thence 
north  on  said  range  line  to  the  north  boundary  of  South  Dakota;  thence 
due  north  to  the  township  line  between  townships  one  hundred  and 
thirty  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  in  North  Dakota;  thence  west 
on  said  township  line  to  the  Cannon  Ball  (or  Cedar)  River;  thence  in  a 
westerly  and  southwesterly  direction  along  said  river  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  reservation;  thence  south  along  the  west  boundary  of  the 
reservation  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  an  estimated  area  of 
788,480  acres,  more  or  less.    It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  this 
estimated  area  is  subject  to  revision  at  the  option  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Aifairs  by  a  survey  of  the  northern  boundary  formed  by  the 
Cannon  Ball  (or  Cedar)  River.    It  is  also  agreed  and  understood  that 
the  number  of  cattle  or  horses  to  be  held  upon  said  range  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  the  general  average  of  one  head  for  each  forty 
acres.    It  is  also  expressly  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  that 
each  Indian  family  residing  within  the  leased  district  shall  be  permitted 
to  hold  within  said  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  respective  homes, 
free  of  rent,  cattle  and  horses  which  they  actually  own  to  an  extent  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  head;  also,  that  any  of  said  Indian  families 
who  own  more  than  one  hundred  head  of  horses  or  cattle,  and  who  elect 
to  permit  such  excess  to  remain  within  the  leased  area,  shall  not  be 
charged  more  than  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  head  per  annum 
for  such  excess. 

Said  party  of  the  second  part  also  expressly  agrees  to  fence  said 
range,  during  the  first  year  of  the  term,  with  a  good,  substantial, 
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cattle  proof  three  wire  (barbed  wire)  fence,  posts  two  rods  apart,  with 
a  substantial  stay  between  the  posts;  in  case  posts  are  obtained  from 
the  holding  of  an  individual  Indian  he  shall  be  i)aid  a  tall  and  tair 
eoinpensation  therefor;  the  said  fence  to  be  kept  in  good  repair  during 
the  term  and  to  revert  to  the  Indians  and  be(»ome  their  absolute  prop- 
erty at  the  termination  of  this  lease.  Lessee  will  have  an  option  of  the 
amount  of  fence  he  will  build  along  the  South  Fork  of  Cannon    liall 

River. 

And  the  said  |)arty  of  the  second  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
privilege  of  holding  and  grazing  cattle  upon  the  lands  hereinbefore 
described,  for  the  period  of  time  herein  stated,  hereby  covenants  and 
agrees  to  pay  the  United  States  Indian  agent  of  said  tribe,  at  the 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  the  sum  of  twenty-four  thousand  and  forty- 
eight  and  04  100  dollars  ($24,048.04)  per  annum,  the  same  being  at  the 
estimated  rate  of  thirty  and  one  half  mills  per  acre  for  the  number  of 
acres  above  described,  said  sum  to  be  paid  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States  in  equal  semiannual  payments,  to  wit,  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
1902,  and  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1902,  and  on  the  same  dates  lor 
each  year  during  the  term  of  this  lease. 

Provided  alwtu/s,  And  it  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  between 
the  said  parties  "hereto  that  if  any  payment,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall 
remain  unpaid  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  same  shall 
have  become  due,  as  hereinbefore  stipulated,  or  if  the  said  party  of  the 
second  i)art  shall  cut  timber  from  said  above-described  lands,  or  other- 
wise commit  waste  thereon,  then  and  from  thenceforth  it  may  be  lawful,, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aifairs  may  declare 
this  lease  to  be  forfeited  and  annulled,  and  from  and  after  such  declara- 
tion the  same  shall  be  null  and  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  cause  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  to  be  removed  from  said  reservation  lands 
above  described,  with  all  stock  and  other  appurtenances  belonging  to 
said  party  of  the  second  part  which  may  be  thereon,  without  liability 
to  the  U'nited  States  or  of  any  officer  of  the  United  States  for  any  loss 
or  damage  that  may  be  caused  by  such  removal.     It  is  also  expressly 
agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the  hinds  covered  by  this  lease, 
nor  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  subleased  or  sublet  in  any  manner  what- 
ever w'ithout  the  written  consent  of  the  council  speaking  for  the  tribe 
nd  the  approval  thereof  bv  the  Sei^retary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  any 
iolation  of  this  provision  shall  ipso  facto  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  lease. 
And  it  is  further  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the  privilege 
of  hohling  cattle  upon  the  lands  herein  described  for  the  period  of  time 
herein  specified  is  permitted  and  agreed  to  upon  the  express  condition 
that  if  the  Indian  title  to  any  portion  of  the  lands  herein  described 
shall  be  extinouished  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  herein  stated, 
then  and  in  tliat  event  this  lease  shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect  from  the 
date  of  su(^h  extinguishment  of  title,  and  all  cattle  upon  said  lands  shall 
be  subject  to  immediate  removal  therefrom.     And  in  case  of  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  in  severalty,  it  is  agreed  and  understood  that  this  lease 
shall  be  void  as  to  the  lands  so  allotted:  rrovided,  That  in  the  event  of 
removal  for  such  causes  the  grazing  rates  herein  stipulated  shall  only 
be  required  to  be  paid  pro  rata  for  the  time  said  lauds  shall  be  occupied 

under  this  agreement.  ..  ,      ^   •  i^. 

It  is  also  expressly  agreed  that  all  allotments  of  land  in  severalty 
and  all  farms,  gardens,  and  other  improved  holdings  of  mdividmil 
Indians  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  free  from  damage  or  interference  by 
the  stock  and  employees  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  j  and  it  is 
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agreed  and  understood  that  any  violation  of  these  ])rovisions  shall 
render  the  lease  void,  and  shall  subject  the  lessee  and  his  stock  to 
immediate  removal  from  the  reservation.  It  is  also  exi)ressly  agreed 
by  the  lessee  that  all  fences  and  other  improvements  which  he  shall 
place  upon  the  lands  covered  by  this  lease  shall  remain  upon  tlie  lands 
at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  and  shall  become  the  absolute  property  of 
the  Indians. 

And  it  is  further  provided  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties 
hereto  that  the  right  to  bring,  hold,  or  graze  cattle  under  this  lease,  on 
the  above-described  lands,  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  any  quaran- 
tine restrictions,  regulations,  and  conditions  established  or  that  may 
be  established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  made  applicable 
to  the  district  of  country  in  which  the  lands  to  be  leavsed  lie. 

And  the  said  ])arty  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  at  the 
expiration  of  this  lease  he  will  surrender  the  possession  of  the  above- 
described  lands  to  said  tribe  of  Indians  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
received,  ordinary  w  ear  and  tear  for  the  uses  herein  mentioned  alone 
excepted. 

And  it  is  further  provided  and  agreed  between  the  parties  that  no 
Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress  shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part 
in  this  grazing  lease,  or  derive  any  benetit  to  arise  therefrom;  and  also 
that  this  indenture  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Signed  and  sealed  this  27th  day  of  January,  1902. 

George  A.  Bingenheimer,    [seal.] 
TJ,  8.  Indian  A  gent  j  ^Standing  Rock  Agency. 


George  Edward  Lemmon, 


Witnesses : 

Chas.  N.  Vance. 

G.  A.  BiNGENIIElMER. 

J.  C.  Slater. 

M.  WOODVILLE. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 


Copy  of  cotincil  proceedings. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Indians  of  Standing  Eock  Reservation,  North 
Dakota,  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  hereby  consent  to  the  leasing 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  cat- 
tle thereon,  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  one  ($1.00)  dollar  per  head  per 
annum  for  each  and  every  head  of  cattle  so  introduced  and  grazed 
upon  said  reservation,  the  unoccupied  portions  of  said  Standing  liock 
lieservation,  the  consent  hereby  given  to  be  subject  in  each  and  every 
instance  to  the  following  conditions: 

The  tract  of  land  assigned  under  each  i)ermit,  contract,  or  lease  must 
be  properly  fenced,  the  cost  of  such  fencing  to  be  paid  from  the  rental 
which  may  be  due  for  the  lirst  year.  At  the  exi)iration  of  such  per- 
mit, contract,  or  lease  said  fencing  shall  be  and  remain  the  ])roperty  of 
the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  and  during  the  term  that  cattle  are  so 
held  upon  this  reservation  such  fences  must  be  kept  in  a  proper  state 
of  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  stock. 

All  persons  so  introducing  and  grazing  stock  will  be  required  to  exer- 
cise all  possible  care  and  diligence  to  prevent  depredations  by  their 
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cattle  upon  the  leaseholds  of  other  stockmen  or  upon  lands  occui)ied 
by  Indians  of  this  reservation,  and  in  the  event  of  the  api>earance  of 
any  contagious  disease  among  their  herds,  every  i)ossible  step  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  and  to  stamp  out  such  disease. 

Here  follow  the  signatures  of  771  Indians. 

Also  certificate  of  the  interpreter,  certiticate  of  the  witnesses,  and 
certiticate  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent. 

I,  George  11.  Hingenheimer,  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Stand- 
ing Kock  Agency,  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
council  proceedings  of  tiie  Standing  Kock  Indian  council,  authorizing 
the  leasing  of  their  tribal  lands. 

George  II.  IUngeniieimer, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Triplicate  hond^  No,  293S8. 

Know^  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  George  Edward  Lemmon, 
principal,  of  Speartish,  county  of  Lawrence  and  State  of  South  Dakota, 
and  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Co.,  surety,  of  Baltiuiore, 

county  of and  State  of  Maryland,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto 

the  United  States  of  America  in  the  sum  of  tw^enty-four  thousand  and 
forty-eight  /^^^.^  ($24,048.()4)  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Standing  Ivock  Indians,  for  which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made, 
we  bind  ourselves  and  each  of  us,  our  and  each  of  our  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  aSvSigns  for  ainl  in  the  whole,  jointly  and  severally, 
firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals,  attested  by  our  signatures,  at  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, this  27th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  two. 

The  nature  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  said  George  Edward 
Lemmon,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  or  any  of 
them,  shall,  and  do  in  all  things  well  and  truly  observ^e,  perform,  fulfill, 
accomplish,  and  keep  all  and  singular  the  covenants,  conditions,  and 
agreements  whatsoever,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  said  George  Pklward 
Lemmon,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  observed,  performed,  fulfilled,  accomplished,  and  kept,  comprised, 
or  mentioned  in  a  lease  bearing  date  the  liTth  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  two,  between  the  said  (ieorge  II.  Bingen- 
heimer,  United  States  Indian  agent,  and  the  said  (reorge  Edward 
Lemmon  concerning  the  leasing  of  certain  lands  on  the  Standing  Bock 
Indian  Beservation  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  said 
lease,  then  the  above  obligation  to  be  void;  otherwise  to  remain  in  full 
force  and  virtue. 

George  Edward  Lemmon,  Principal.         [seal.] 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Co., 


Edward  J.  Benniman,  2d  Vice-President; 
BiCHD.  1).  Lang,  Assist.  Secretary. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of — 
J.  C.  Slater. 

M.  WOODVILLE. 

J.  F.  McDermot. 
Chas.  H.  Lamkie. 

(Write  all  names  in  full.) 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
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Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Another  question  raised  in  tbe  letter  I 
received  was  this:  The  writer  said  it  was  understood  that  theGoveru- 
inent  was  to  construct  reservoirs  to  provide  water  for  the  lessees'  cattle. 
Is  there  any  provision  of  that  kind? 

Conunissioner  Jones.  No,  sir.  The  Government  is  not  to  construct 
anything'. 

Senator  llARnis.  That  was  not  mentioned  at  all. 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  lessees  are  to  do  everything  at  their  own 
expense.  Neither  the  Government  nor  the  Indians  are  to  expend  one 
cent  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  None  of  these  thing  is  to  be  done,  and 
they  can  not  deduct  from  the  rent  anytbing  on  that  account? 

Commissioner  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  a  letter  written  to  me  the  statement  was 
made,  outside  of  the  matter  of  fencing,  that  on  some  of  these  tracts  to 
be  leased  the  lessees  would  have  to  drive  their  cattle  outside  of  the 
reservation  to  certain  creeks  to  be  watered  at  the  same  place  that  the 
other  cattle  would  be  watered.  There  may  not  be  anything  in  this, 
but  I  want  to  have  the  information,  so  that  I  can  reply  to  the  letter. 

(Commissioner  Jones.  There  is  nothing  to  that.  The  water  is  inside 
the  leased  portion. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  plenty  of  water  within  the  land  to  be 
fenced  if 

Commissioner  Jokes.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  tracts  where  they  do  not  have 
water  they  ])ropose  to  build  tanks,  or  reservoirs,  as  they  call  them. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  How  much  land  is  there  in  this  reser- 
yation,  all  told? 

Commissioner  Jones.  In  the  whole  reservation? 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  In  the  reservation  under  consideration. 

Commissioner  Jones.  A  million  two  hundred  and  some  odd  thousand 
acres. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  That  is  the  total  amount? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is  the  total  amount  to  be  leased? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  the  total  amount  to  be  leased. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  meant  in  the  whole  reservation. 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of 
the  entire  reservation  is  to  be  leased? 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  understand  it  now  includes  about  one-half. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Is  this  [indicating  on  map]  the  reser- 
vation ? 

Commissioner  Jones.  No;  that  is  the  Cheyenne  Eiver  Keservation. 
It  is  the  one  above  [indicathigj.  It  includes,  1  should  judge,  about  half 
the  reserv^ation. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.   Your  proposed  leases  run    straight 

across  ? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  This  map,  they  tell  me,  is  wrong. 
This  [indicating]  really  is  the  course  of  the  river. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  It  starts  at  the  river? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  The  diagonal  lines  show  the  pro- 
posed leased  portions. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Under  the  present  proposition? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Is  not  the  northern  portion  in  North  Dakota  to 
be  leased  ? 
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Commissioner  Jones.  The  State  line  is  the  blue  line,  and  this  portion 
[indicating]  is  in  North  Dakota.  A  portion  of  the  proposed  tract  is  in 
!North  Dakota.     It  comes  up  to  this  line  |  indicating]. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  The  Commissioner  says  this  ma[)  is  not 
praperly  marked. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  that  the  lessees  would  have  the  advantage 
if  they  were  permitted  to  let  their  stock  run  out  to  water,  or  anything 
of  tliat  kind,  while  those  surrounding  them  have  no  right  to  go  in 
on  the  reservation.  I  can  see  how  great  injustice  might  be  done  to 
outsiders. 

Commissioner  Jones.  This  is  public  land  and  we  can  not  control  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  control  the  lease  and  provide  that  the 
lessees  shall  not  mix  their  cattle  with  the  outside  herds.  That  would 
be  ]>retty  rough  on  the  outsiders. 

Commissioner  Jones.  They  do  not  own  the  imblic  land;  but,  a^  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  lessees'  cattle  will  not  go  out  there.  There  is  plenty 
of  water  inside. 

Senator  Harris.  If  the  lessees  have  this  reservation  fenced  off,  they 
are  not  going  to  be  constantly  taking  their  cattle  out  and  he  driving 
them  back  and  forth  to  water.  They  must  have  water  inside  or  they 
would  not  lease  it  under  these  circumstances.  Of  course,  there  are  no 
rights  existing  as  to  the  outside  part. 

The  Chairman.  Only  they  might  drive  some  of  the  cattle  on  the 
inside. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  a  chance  which  a  fellow  takes  on  the  public 
land.     The  cattle  are  all  mixed  up. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  representing 
the  Indians,  and  I  suggest  that  he  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  P.  PRIMEAU. 


The  CHAiiniAN.  Mr.  Primeau,  you  are  an  interpreter? 
Mr.  i*iUMEAU.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  represents  the  Indians  here? 
Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  lie  is  a  Sioux  himself. 
The  Chairman.  Yon  are  a  Sioux? 
Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  these  leases? 
Mr.  PRIMEAIT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  council  agree  to  it,  and  is  it  satisfactory  to 
the  Indians? 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Is  there  not  a  delegation  here  from  the 

Sioux  Nation? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Where  are  the  delegates? 

iMr.  Primeau.  At  the  hotel.  I  understcKxl  they  would  not  be 
wanted  here  to  day,  and  I  did  not  bring  them  down. 

Senator  Quarles.  I  presume  this  gentleman  is  capable  of  x)resent- 
ing  their  ideas.  Probably  if  they  were  here  he  would  have  to  do  all 
the  talking. 

The  ( ;HAiRMAN.  Do  you  know  the  views  of  the  Indians  perfectly. 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how  the  Indians  regard  this  lease. 

Mr.  Primeau.  This  agreement  that  was  signed,  or  the  petition  that 
was  signed  and  sent  to  the  Conunissioner,  was  intended  to  head  oft'  the 
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permit  system  that  was  going  to  be  inaugnrated  on  the  reservation. 
We  preferred,  between  the  two,  to  have  the  lease  system,  ami  so  we 
signed  this  petition,  three- fourths  majority,  771  men,  with  tlie  under- 
standing that  we  were  to  select  in  the  northwestern  corner  ot  our 
reservation  the  parts  of  our  land  which  we  could  best  do  without. 
Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  When  was  that?    About  wlieu  l 
Mr.  Pbimeait,  That  was  some  time  in  November,!  think. 
The  Chairman.  Is  the'selection  as  you  supposed  it  would  be? 
Mr.  PRiMEAU.  .Yes,  sir;  but  then  it  was  not  put  in  the  heatling, 
because  at  that  time  the  agent  on  the  reservation  was  m  r^'ceipt  ot 
letter  from  the  Commissioner  stating  that  the  permit  system  ^ould  be 
inaugurated  there,  and  just  as  we  had  this  thing  in  mmd  the  Iiidjaus 
got  together.     It  was  tile  best  th i ng  they  could  do  under  the  <;«''<!' tj«n8 
and  circumstances  surrounding  them,  and  they  thought  they  had  better 
lease  a  portion  of  it,  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  reservation,  namely, 
iu  the  northwest  corner.    A  diagram  was  made  of  it  and  a  coinmittee 
of  council,  four,  in<;luding  the  agent,  was  apiM)inted  to  lay  it  otl. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  the  reservation  liom  this  map? 

Mr.  Tbimeau.  Yes,  sir.  .  „i.^„/i 

The  Chairman.  Point  out  on  the  map  the  portion  you  understood 

would  be  leased.  .     ,         ,•    ,•     .•     i      i*.  „,««  +« 

Mr.  Primeau.  This  part  right  up  in  here  [indicatiii8|.     It  was  to 

run  down  here  [indii^ating]  .'50  miles,  ami  then  run  down  this  way  "'Jo 

South  Dakota  1  indicating]  to  the  head  of  the  tributaries  of  Grand 

Biver,  and  from  there  diagonally  across  to  the  southwest  <orner,  an 

area  of  perhaps  1100  square  miles.  . 

.      The  CHAIRMAN.  It  was  not  to  come  to  this  edge  here  fiudicating]? 

Mr.  PRIMEAXT.  No,  sir.     We  did  that  to  proteit  ourselves,  because 

the  Indians  living  on  Grand  Kivcr  have  selected  claims  and  hoUlings 

for  their  future  iiomes,  and  on  tliat  land  they  raise  cattle,     that  is  all 

of  this  land  in  there  [imlicatingj,  while  this  Iindi.ating|  is  Cedar  Creek, 

and  it  is  not  a  desirable  range.  ,    „  ,  ,  ^,^„a. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  willing  that  it  shall  run  clear  across  here 

'^  MrViUMEAU.  Yes,  sir;  take  in  all  this  country  where  nobody  lives. 

The  Chairman.  Mark  with  your  linger  the  line  that  divides  it;  where 
you  think  the  line  of  the  lease  was  intended  to  be. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  As  y<m  proposed  it. 

Mr  Primeau.  That  lindicatiiigj  is  the  Camion  J>all. 

Senator  McCiTMUER.  It  is  stated  that  the  map  18  wrong. 

Mr.  Primeau.  It  starts  in  here,  and  goes  this  way  [indicating  ,  and 
from  there  diagonally  across  this  way  [indicating)  and  down,  "pipe- 
shaoed,"  as  it  was  termed  by  the  Indians. 
The  Chairman.    The  lease  goes  strait  aiToss  the  upper  end 
Mr  Primeau.    Yes,  sir.    Tiiore  j imlicatingj  is  the  proposed  leased 


^^^The  GiiAii^MATs.  The  description  of  the  lease  does  not  suit  you.     Do 


you  object  to  the  desevii)tion  in  the  ease? 
Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 


The  ChAirmA]N\  You  objert  to  that? 

Mr.  Trimkau.  Yes,  sir.  ^.,,14-9 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  other  Indnins  with  you  object  to  it? 

Mr  Primeau.  Yes,  sir.  ., 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.    Let  me  ask  you  a  question     You  said 

that  you  agreed  to  this  sini|dy  because  you  understood  that  the  permit 

system  was  to  be  put  in  force? 
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Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Do  you  understand  that  tlie  Indians 
were  consenting  to  the  lease  without  regard  to  the  permit  system,  or 
did  they  simply  regard  it  as  better  than  the  permit  system,  and  agreed 
to  it  for  that  reason  onlyi 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  permit  system  was  going  to  be 
inaugurated  there  anyway,  and  for  that  reason  they  would  rather 
lease  the  lands,  because  they  would  have  money  coming  to  them  to  buy 

cattle 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Suppose  there  had  been  nothing  said 
about  the  permit  system.  Do  you  think  the  Indians  would  have  agreed 
to  this  lease  as  they  proposed  it,  anyway? 

JMr.  Primeau.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Eeally  the  Indians  do  not  want  the  pernut  system 

or  this  lease?  _        ,  ,        ,     , 

Mr.  Primeau.  Ifot  as  it  is  in  here.    If  they  were  allowed  to  select 

the  parcel  of  ground  they  want  to  lease,  they  would  prefer 

Senator  Harris.  Would  they  be  willing  to  lease  it  without  regard 
to  the  permit  system,  or  is  it  simply  an  alternative?    They  would 
rather  lease  than  have  the  permit  system? 
JNIr.  Primeau.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Harris.  And  they  would  rather  not  do  it?  ,      .     , 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  objection  to  leasing  the  land  along 
down  there  [indicating  on  map]?  What  is  it  there  to  make  it  objec- 
tionable? 

Mr.  Primeau.  There  are  Indians  living  all  along  there. 

The  Chairman.  All  along? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  edge  of  the  reservation  [mdicatiiigj  .^ 

Mr.  PrIxMEAU.  Yes,  sir.  .  .  ^  i  • 

The  Chairman.  They  object  to  the  lease  going  across  and  taking  m 

land  where  they  live? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir.  ,-   a-     ^'   ^i^ 

The  Chairman.  And  the  lease  goes  right  across  here  [mdicatingj? 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  How  many  Indian  tamilies  live  in  the 
portion  ijroposed  to  be  leased ?  i^     ^. 

Mr  Primeau.  The  Commisvsioner  has  the  lease  before  him.  it  was 
•  modified.  It  was  said  it  would  run  down  here  [indicating]  and  then 
there  would  be  31)1  families.  But  that  was  modified.  I  have  a  list  ot 
theni,  and  if  I  can  be  advised  as  to  whether  that  hue  would  probably 
cross  Grand  River,  near  what  house,  I  would  be  able  to  tell  just 
exactly  how  many  tamilies  there  were.  r,    v      « 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  Commissioner  give  us  the  iinelf 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  can  not  by  metes  and  bounds. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Where  is  Grand  lliver  on  that  map? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Eight  along  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Are  there  Indians  living  along  Grand 

Eiver? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir.  '  ^.       ^,        1     •     x^ 

Senator  McCumber.  If  the  Indians  lease  the  portions  they  desire  to 

lease  retaining  the  other,  are  the  portions  which  they  desire  to  lease 

favorable,  having  water  facilities  and  everything  else  necessary  for 

grazing? 
Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  McCumber.  In  suflicient  quantities? 
Mr  Primeau.  In  sufiBcient  quantities,  only  it  is  high  land  and  the 


\ 
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frost  kills  off  the  grass.  It  does  not  cure  like  it  does  in  the  lowlands, 
where  the  Indians  have  selected  their  homes.  It  is  not  desirable  stock 
rangje. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  I  understand  tliis  lease,  the  Indians  living 
in  that  section  are  allowed  to  place  their  cattle  right  in  with  the  general 
herd? 

{Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Not  to  exceed  100  head. 

Coinniissioner  Jones.  Any  number. 

Ser.ator  Gamble.  But  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for  those  above  a 
hundred. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  many  of  the  Indians  living  in  the  section 
which  would  be  included  in  the  lease  have  more  than  a  hundred  head 
of  stock  ? 

Mr.  Primeau.  V^ery  few.  Tbey  are  less  than  15.  There  are  15  alto- 
gether, but  part  of  them  live  way  down  here  [indicating]  and  some  oii' 
the  reservation. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  practically  all  of  them  would  get  their 
grazing  done  free  during  the  summer  under  this  lease? 

Senator  Gamble.  What  objections  do  the  Indians  make  to  the  leas- 
ing of  these  lands  under  these  pr()|)()sed  leases  that  have  been  made  or 
executed?     What  are  the  substantial  objections  that  they  make? 

Mr.  Primeau.  The  objection  is  that  there  is  plenty  of  vacant  land 
that  the  cattle  can  graze  on  in  the  summer  season,  but  in  the  winter 
they  will  naturally  go  down  to  the  sheltered  part  of  the  reservation, 
where  there  is  water  and  where  the  Indians  are  located  with  their 
cattle.  If  they  should  come  in  here  [indicating]  when  they  go  north, 
they  would  take  some  of  the  cattle  oft*  with  them  and  the  Indians  would 
have  to  follow  them  up  to  get  back  their  cattle. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  That  would  apply  to  the  Indians  in  the 
reservation  ? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Joines,  of  Arkansas.  And  you  say  there  are  only  fifteen? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Those  are  the  ones  who  have  a  hundred  cattle. 
There  are  5,100  head  of  cattle  in  the  one  district,  not  including  the 
Porcupine  district. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  Indians  have  to  putuphay  for  their  cattle? 
'    Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore  they  want  to  keep  their  cattle 
entirely  separate  from  the  herders'  cattle? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  they  could  not  do  that  if  the  lessees  were 
allowed  to  drive  their  cattle  down  in  the  sheltered  portion? 

Mr.  Primeau.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  Have  they  fenced  it? 

IVlr.  Primeau.  No,  sir;  no  fences,  but  gardens. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  If  there  are  no  fences  to  protect  their 
own  cattle  and  hay,  the  lessees'  cattle  placed  there  under  the  terms  of 
the  lease  would  sweep  down  and  eat  up  everything  in  sight? 

Mr.  Primeau.  That  is  why  the  Indians  object  to  the  lease. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  The  Indians  ])robably  would  not  have 
the  money  to  build  fences  to  protect  their  stock  and  their  hay. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  How  much  of  a  modification  of  the 
lines  of  the  lease  would  it  require  to  cut  out  of  the  leased  district  the 
Indians  you  speak  of  with  their  5,000  head? 

Mr.  Primeau.  This  comes  down  to  here  [indicating];  it  takes  in 
that  whole  square  piece.    But  the  thickest  part  of  the  settlement,  those 
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who  have  regular  homes  built  up  and  are  doing  nicely,  live  all  through 
here  | indicating]. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  That  is  Grand  Kiver  [indicating]? 
Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  How  far  up  Grand  River  do  they  live? 
Mr.  Primeau.  They  live  up  here  [indicating];  it  is  sparsely  set- 
tled  

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Is  this  [indicating]  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posed lease? 

Mr.  Primeau.  No,  sir;  it  is  right  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  line  he  said  the  Indians  wanted. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  It  includes  all  this? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  leases,  and  the  map 
shows  the  plot  assigned  to  each  one.  The  square  i)ortion  in  the  south- 
east part  has  been  leased  to  Mr.  Walker  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Lemon. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  marked  on  the  map? 

Commissioner  Joines.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  You  say  it  has  been  leased? 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  mean  that  it  is  proposed  to  be  leased. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Primeau,  you  think  if  the  lease 
was  modified,  so  as  to  extend  the  line  (>  miles  into  the  Walker  lease, 
there  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  the  Lemon 
lease  extended  in  that  way  if  the  Walker  lease  was  not  made? 

Mr.  Primeau.  There  would  be  no  objection  then. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  is  the  character  of  the  land  on  the  reserva- 
tion east  of  those  proposed  leaseholds  in  regard  to  hay? 

Mr.  Primeau.  There  is  good  hay.  Of  course,  in  that  country  it  is 
all  upland  hay,  and  the  people  cut  it  in  the  ravines  and  lake  beds. 
We  can  not  mow  it  down  like  tame  hay.  We  have  to  go  often  15  miles 
for  our  hay.  There  is  plenty  of  hay  in  here  [indicating],  but  it  is 
thickly  settled  from  the  Missouri  clear  up. 

Senator  Gamble.  Would  there  be  sufficient  hav  to  be  cut  on  the 
reservation  that  is  not  proposed  to  be  leased  to  take  care  of  the  stock 
of  those  Indians  who  are  situated  within  the  leaseholds? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  was  within  hauling  distance. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  far  would  they  be  obliged  to  haul  it? 

Mr.  Primeau.  It  depends  upon  what  part  a  num  lives  in.  It  is  53 
miles  from  this  line  out  here  [indicating],  and  from  there  down  here 
[indicating]  it  is  about  35  miles. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  As  it  is  now,  do  the  Indians  save  any 
hay  on  the  land  you  might  designate  there  as  the  Lemon  tract? 

Mr.  Primeai'.  They  cut  some  up  there  [indicating  on  nuip],  but 
this  land  we  are  not  using,  because  it  is  not  desirable. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  much  hay  was  cut  on  the  Lemon  tract  by  the 
Indians  during  the  last  season,  and  how  many  Indians  cut  hay,  if  you 
can  tell? 

Mr.  Primeau.  I  have  not  the  list  here.  I  gave  the  list  to  the 
Commissioner. 

Senator  Gamble.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Oh,  i)erhaps  30  families,  35,  possibly  50. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  many  families  on  the  Walker  tract  cut  hay, 
and  how  much  hay  did  they  cut? 

Mr.  Primeau.  There  are  2()1  families  living  in  there.  That  would 
run  down  to  that  [indicating]. 

Senator  Dubois.  Three  hundred  families  in  all. 

Senator  Gamble.  liestate  that.  How  many  families  are  there  on 
the  Lemon  tract? 
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;Mr.  Primeau.  There  are,  1  think,  about  40.     I  am  just  gfuessing. 
Senator  Gamble.  IJow  many  are  there  on  the  Walker  tract. 
Mr.  Primeau.  It  woukl  be  that  much  off  201. 
Senator  Gamble.  Over  200? 
]\Ir.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  McLaughlin— 
to  the  eH'ect  that  there  are  not  50  families  within  the  limits  of  both  of 
these  leased  tracts? 

(Jommissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Whereabouts  do  you  live?  Where  is  your  resi- 
dence? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Mine  is  right  outside  this  inclosure  altogether  [indi- 
cating]. 1  live  on  Oak  Creek,  a  little  tributary  that  runs  in  here 
I  indicating]. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  are  entirely  familiar  with  especially  the  Walker 
tract  and  the  Lemon  tract? 
Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  born  and  raised  right  there. 
Senator  Bard.  How  does  this  tract  receive  the  name  of  the  Walker 
tract  and  that  the  name  of  the  Lemon  tract? 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  tliis  map  prepared  recently? 
Commissioner  Jones.  We  prepared  that  in  the  office  last  week. 
Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  How  many  cattle  do  you  own? 
Mr.  Primeau.  xVbout  195. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Who  is  the  largest  cattle  owner  among 
tho  Sioux? 

JNIr.  Primeau.  Mrs.  H.  S.  Parkin. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  How  many  cattle  has  she? 
Mr.  Primeau.  Two  hundred  and  tifty-five. 
Senator  J  ONES,  of  Arkansas.  She  is  the  largest  owner? 
Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Are  there  many  cattle  grazed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  that  really  belong  to  other  people? 
Mr.  [MiiMEAiT.  Not  any  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  There  are  no  cattle  brought  on  the 
reservation  except  those  which  belong  in  good  faith  to  Indians? 
Mr.  Primeau.  That  is  all,  on  our  reservation. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  this  Mrs.  Parkin,  the  wife  of  the  storekeeper 
on  tlie  reservation? 

Mr.  Prlmeau.  He  is  dead— H.  S.    W.  S.  is  the  storekeeper. 
Senator  ]\IcCumber.  This  is  not  his  wife? 
Mr.  Primeau.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  the  wife  of  his  brother? 
]\lr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  Is  she  a  Sioux? 
Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  state,  then,  that  the  Indians  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  upper  lease  as  well  as  the  Lemon  lease,  and  the  substantial 
objection  is  against  the  Walker  lease? 
Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  (Gamble.  Is  that  the  ])osition  the  Indians  take? 
Senator  Harris.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  upper  lease  as  well  as 
the  Lemon  lease? 

Senator  Gamble.  I  thought  there  were  three  leases. 
Commissioner  Jones.  There  are  only  two. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  thought  there  were  three.     I  thought  the  upper 
tract  was  leased  to  another  party. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Primeau,  we  will  now  excuse  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  L.  M.  STOCKTON. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stockton,  whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr  Stockton.  I  represent  the  Boston  Indian  Citizenship  Commit- 
tee *As  it  appears  that  the  Indians  do  not  consent  to  this  lease,  they 
wish  to  protest  against  it.  If,  however,  a  lease  is  to  be  made  oi  any  ot 
the  lands,  they  would  suggest  that  it  be  made  as  far  as  possible  trom 
the  present  settlement.  We  have  very  insutticient  facts^  in  I'^^g^rd  to 
this  matter,  but  I  think  Miss  Lord,  who  has  been  ^^^^^^^''^%V\^^^^^^ 
Indians  for  some  time,  can  make  a  statement  which  will  be  ot  interest. 

The  Chairman.  If  she  knows  the  facts,  we  shall  be  glad  to  near 
from  her. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  MARY  P.  LORD. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Lord,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anythins  you 

have  to  say.  ,       ,  ..    ^    •    i.i 

Miss  Lord.  I  know  nothing  of  the  legal  tacts  lu  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  out  there? 

Miss  Lord.  I  lived  between  six  and  seven  years  on  the  reservation 
on'  (irand  River  as  a  mlsaiouary  among  the  Indians.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal interest  wliatever  in  the  matter.  ^^.^.a? 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  been  there  how  many  years? 

Miss  Lord.  Between  six  and  seven  years.  I  have  lived  on  Grand 
River  I  have  driven  from  the  Missouii  River  to  withm  si  few  nules  ot 
the  western  boundary,  and  from  the  northern  boundary  down  through 
the  reservation  into  the  Cheyenne  Iteservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  this  lease . 

.Miss  Lord.  Will  you  allow  me  to  state  just  what  are  the  (conditions 

there? 
The  Chairman.  State  it  in  yonr  own  way.  ^„..;,.„  « 

Miss  Lord.  What  I  shall  say  is  from  my  own  «V?l^'''v^tion  dui  g  a 
residence  of  from  six  to  seven  years  in  an  Indian  vdlage  on  the  htand- 
ing  tiock  Reservation  as  missionary  to  the  Indians.  ,.^,Hw.rn 

Though  located  on  Orand  River,!  have  drive.,  from  is  "oit  ern 
boundary  to  its  sonthern,  and  from  its  eastern  to  within  a  few  n>'lesof 
it^'v  S..  boundary.  The  one  most  striking  featnre  of  the  country  is 
ts  lack  of  woo.lian(i  and  of  streams.  The  latter  are  sometimes  tro.n 
10  to  1.'-,  or  -l»  miles  apart,  and  some  of  these  dry  or  nearly  so  during 
the  1  ite  summer  and  fall.  And  during  tho  winter,  in  places  where  the 
watefiVSow,  it  freezes  throughout  its  entire  depth.  Trees  grow 
mdraiM.gti'ese  water  courses,  with  occasionally  a  stunt  d  gn.wth  m 

''The'S.aTe'ls' not  adapted  to  successful  farming,  as  it  is  only  in 
exccDtionallv  rainy  seasons  that  crops  can  be  raised,  although  each 
spr  ng  ?h;  rndians^>low  and  plant,  hoping  for  some  return,  instead  of 
which  so  often  come  onlv  drought  and  heat  and  scorching  winds. 

m  ght  add  that  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  on  these  reservations 
where  only  the  cactus,  sagebrush,  prairie  dogs,  and  rattlesnakes  can 

^''The'one'iiKhlstry  which  seems  open  to  these  Indians  as  a  p<.ssible 
inean^  osef  support  is  that  of  cattle  raising.  In  this  progress  has  been 
Sow  but  for  this  the  Indians  are  not  wholly  to  blame.  It  is  not  from 
£fterence  i  Vic  ousness,  or  laziness  that  their  cattle  have  stained 
a      frozen  to  death  and  that  the  herds  have  not  increased,  so  much  as 
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It  has  been  tliroiioli  iVnorance  of  the  care  that  was  necessary  to  the 
well  bein^r  of  their  stock.  Nor  did  they  realize  what  that  well  being 
represented  to  them  in  money  value. 

These  thin<4s,  however,  they  are  learning  gradually,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  are  putting  up  njore  hay  eacii  year,  neighbors  often  vieing 
with  each  other  as  to  the  number  of  loads.  During  the  haying  season 
it  is  the  one  topic  of  conversation,  and  for  weeks  sometimes  the  village 
is  nearly  depopulated,  because  the  Indians  are  out  in  their  haying 
camps.  Some  have  purchased  their  own  implements,  and  therefore  do 
not  have  to  wait  their  turn  for  the  mowing  machines  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  Government  for  their  use  in  common.  As  the  ])Utting  up 
of  hay  is  so  essential  to  i)r()vide  for  their  stock  during  the  deep  snows 
and  tierce  blizzards  of  a  Dakota  winter,  it  is  necessary  that  each  Indian 
shall  have  his  hay  land  reserved,  as  well  as  his  graziilg  hind.  This  hay 
land  is  sometimes  from  5  to  10  miles  from  the  Indian's  home— Mr.  Pri- 
meau  has  said  as  far  as  15  miles— as  the  latter  must  necessarily  be 
along  the  water  course  for  the  wood  supply,  while  the  hay  land  may 
be  back  on  the  high  i)rairie. 

I  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  external  conditions.  Still  another 
phase  of  the  (piestion  is  cjuite  as  important.  As  yet  they  aie  like  little 
children  in  character,  untrained  and  undeveloped,  yet  with  natural 
traits  that  are  capable  of  devch)pment  into  a  strong,  tine  manhood  and 
womaidiood— natural  characteristics  of  strength  Jind  gentleness  and 
reverence,  which  I  trust  will  never  be  eliminated  by  contact  with  our 
own  less  reverent  race. 

They  are  now  in  the  most  critical  trans'ition  state.  As  one  of  our 
native  pastors  wrote  me  of  his  tlock,  ^^They  are  like  newly  ph)wed 
ground."  They  are  at  the  ])oint  where  they  need  both  precept  and 
example,  and  both  of  the  very  best  that  can  be  given  them.  A  parent 
would  not  say,  ''Anybody  will  do  for  a  kindergarten,"  and  it  is  eipially 
true  that  '•  anybody  "  will  not  be  a  success  on  a  reservation. 

If  the  Indians  are  really  to  be  helped  to  become  good  citizens,  they 
must  have  among  them  men  and  wcunen  who  in  their  own  lives  at  least 
endeavor  to  keep  somewhere  near  to  the  ten  commandments.  If  the 
iiicoming  of  cattlemen  at  this  critical  time  will  secure  to  them  this 
kind  of  neighbors,  then  they  can  afCord  to  make  some  concessions  of 
land,  for  this,  as  we  know,  has  been  Irom  the  beginning  one  of  the 
Indians'  greatest  needs,  and  from  the  lack  of  it  have  arisen  endless 
complications.  The  only  ])ower,  as  I  believe,  which  will  settle  the 
Indian  (juestion  and  settle  it  satisfactorily  and  forever  is  the  power  of 
God.  If  the  cattlemen  will  bring  the  Indians  this,  let  them  cOme. 
''In  (lod  we  trust." 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  May  I  ask  a  question.  Can  the 
Indians  themselves,  now,  or  in  the  future,  utilize  all  this  vast  reserva- 
tion for  cattle? 

Miss  Lord.  I  can  not  state  positively,  but  I  do  notice  from  what  has 
gone  before  that  they  have  taken  into  account  only  the  number  of  cattle 
the  Indians  now  have.  We  are  hojung  for  a  large  increase  in  that 
number.  We  need  more  cattle  to  start  out  with,  and  we  ho])e  (certainly 
for  an  increase;  and  for  the  increase  of  the  herds  thev  surely  must 
need  more  land  than  they  use  at  present.  But  as  to  the  amount  of 
land  necessary.  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Do  the  Sioux  Indians  sell  any  cattle 
uow? 

Miss  Loud.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Do  the  Sioux  Indians  sell  any  beef 
cattle  i 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir.  The  whole  reservation  sold  about  J, 800 
head. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Have  all  the  families  cattle? 
Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir;  almost  every  family  has  from  5  to  65  head. 
Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  What  was  the  (luestion? 
Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  want  to  know  if  every  family  in  the 
reservation  has  some  cattle? 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  Does  he  say  that? 
Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  He  said  almost  all. 

.Mr.  Primeau.  Almost  all  families,  with  the  exception  of  some  old 
women. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  cultivate  the  land  at  all? 
Mr.  Primeau.  Not  much. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  they  raise? 
Mr.  Primeau.  The  Grand  River  is  not  a  running  stream. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  in  a  deep  gorge? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir;  and  through  the  middle  of  summer  there  are 
just  pools  of  water. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  streams  flowing  that  can  be  easily 
turned? 

Mr.  Primeau.  There  are  some  few  nearer  the  Missouri  liiver  and 
branches  of  the  Grand  iliver. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  now  utilize  those  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Primeau.  No,  sir. 

Seimtor  Quarlks.  Would  it  be  the  wish  of  the  Indians  on  the  agency 
that  we  should  take  some  of  their  funds  and  purchase  cattle  for  them? 

Mr.  Primeau.  That  is  just  exactly  what  they  want. 

Senator  Quarles.  That  is  what  they  want? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  (Juarles.  Are  they  in  shape  now,  if  that  were  done,  to 
profit  by  it? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Quarles.  And  to  take  care  of  the  cattle? 

Mr.  PiMMEAi^  Yes,  sir.  Since  the  Government  has  afforded  them  a 
market  for  their  cattle,  they  have  noticed  the  good  that  comes  from  it, 
and  they  are  all  busy  taking  care  of  their  cattle.  They  get  the  herds 
together,  and  chop  water  holes  for  them,  and  feed  them  hay  all  through 
the  season,  in  good  shape. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  many  cattle  would  you  say  are  on  that  i)art 
of  the  reservation  covered  by  the  Lemon  lease  and  the  Walker  lease? 
How   many  head  of  cattle  are  owned  by  the  families  on  those  tracts? 

Mr.  Primeau.  I  could  make  a  guess.  We  have  5,100  head  in  this 
district,  but  the  moditied  proposed  lease  makes  the  line  so  far  west  to 
Bull  Head  station  that  it  is  ditticult  to  say.  I  think  I  could  safely  say 
3,500. 

Senator  Gamble.  Thirty-five  hundred  are  owned  by  the  261  families? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

■ 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  A.  JONES. 

Senator  Quarles.  Would  there  be  any  objection,  if  the  Indians 
want  it  done,  to  applying  the  $40,000  of  rent  money  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  cattle  and  giving  them  to  the  Indians? 
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Commissioner  Jones.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Have  they  now  any  funds  in  the 
Treasury? 

Commissioner  Jones.  There  is  i)aid  to  the  Standing  Kock  Indians 
annually  $i:),l)»S.j.r>0  as  their  share  of  the  Sioux  fund.  Out  of  that  we 
can  buy  whatever  is  needed  for  tlie  support  of  the  oUl  and  intirm.  It 
will  leave  a  very  small  amount  that  can  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
cattle,  but  if  this  hind  is  leased  we  propose  to  conserve  this  fund  and 
buy  cattle  and  distribute  them  per  capita  among  the  Indians  for  the 
l)urp()se  of  increasing  their  herds. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  How  long  is  the  8lt>,(K)0a  year  to  run? 

Commissioner  Jones.  It  is  their  share  of  the  annual  interest  on  the 
$3,(MH),0(M)  now  in  the  Treasury  to  their  credit. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  It  is  the  interest  on  tlie  $3,000,000? 

Commissioner  Jones.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  There  is  $3,000,000  in  the  Treasury  that 
belongs  to  them? 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  whole  Sioux  tribe. 

Senator  Gamble,  In  addition  to  that  ought  there  not  to  be  credited 
to  the  Sicmx  Nation  the  amount  of  money  they  were  to  realize  from  the 
sale  of  their  reservation  in  1880,  which  became  due 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  ceded  portion? 

Senater  Gamble.  The  ceded  portion,  which  became  due  nearly  two 
years  ago? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be? 

Commissioner  JoNES.  They  have  about  9,000,000  acres  in  round 
numbers  still  unsold,  for  which  the  Government  agreed  to  pay  them 
50  cents  an  acre,  and  it  would  amount  to  about 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  included  in  this  reservation? 

Commissioner  Jones.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  surrounding  land  ceded 
by  them  under  the  treaty  of  1889, 

Senator  Gamble.  The  white  part? 

Commissonor  J  ones.  The  wliite  part;  but  out  of  tlie  proceeds  of  this 
settlement  the  $3,000,000  much  be  deducted.  The  $3,000,000  I  under- 
stand was  advanced  by  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  $6,000,000? 

Senator  Clapp.  About  $2,000,000. 

Commissioner  Jones.  There  would  be  a  million  and  a  half  still  due 
them. 

1  should  like  to  answer  some  of  the  statements  made  here  by  Mr. 
Priiueau.  The  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Primeau  that  the  Indians 
were  forced  into  this  leasing  proposition  for  fear  of  the  permit  system. 
Now,  there  have  been  statements  made  all  over  the  country  by  peoide 
who  do  not  understand  the  conditions  or  the  facts  connected  with  the 
case  that  the  Indian  Ofllce  forced  the  Indians  into  this  situation. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Did  you  write  a  letter  to  somebodj' out 
there  saying  the  i)ermit  system  would  be  inaugurated? 

Commissioner  Jones.  No,  sir;  nmL^d  nnvbody  else.  It  has  been 
stated  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  out  there  that  Captain 
Touner,  my  assistant,  sent  a  message  out  there  instructing  the  agent 
that  if  the  Indians  did  not  submit  to  the  leasing  proposition  the  permit 
system  would  be  enforced.  I  will  read  you  the  correspondence,  and 
the  only  correspondence  the  oflice  has  ever  had  in  connection  with  the 
matter. 
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Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  wish  to  ask  the  interpreter  if  he  did 
not  say  a  while  ago  that  he  had  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  to  that 
effect? 

Mr.  Primeau.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  dated  October  9.     I  will    |  |   ( 
show  it  to  you. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Perhaps  that  is  the  same  letter  you  are 
about  to  read,  Mr.  Commissioner. 

Senator  Quables.  Is  that  the  date  of  your  letter? 

Commissioner  Jones.  No,  sir;  this  is  the  first  of  the  correspondence.  In 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Primeau,  suppose  you  read  that 
letter. 

Mr.  Primeau.  I  will.    It  is  as  follows: 

Washington,  October  9^  ifWl. 

Geo.  H.  BiNGENHElMER, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent,  Standing  liock  Agenci/, 

Fort  Yates,  N.  Bale. 

Sir:  You  are  advised  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  4th 
instant,  granted  authority  for  the  inauguration  of  the  permit  system  of 
taxation  for  resident  cattle  and  the  permit  system  of  ])asturage  for  out- 
side cattle  on  the  Standing  Kock  IJeservation,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:  The  system  shall  be  inaugurated  to  begin  January  1,  1902; 
the  rate  for  both  resident  and  outside  stock  (whether  horses  or  cattle) 
shall  be  $1  per  head  per  annum;  each  family  having  rights  on  the 
reservation  sliall  be  exempt  from  tlie  payment  of  the  tax  to  the  extent 
of  100  head,  and  sliall  be  required  to  pay  only  for  the  excess;  own- 
ers of  outside  stock  shall  pay  for  the  full  number  of  stock  grazed ;  ])ay- 
ment  shall  be  required  seniiannually  in  advance,  and  nonresident 
owners  shall  be  required  to  give  bond  to  secure  the  deterred  payment; 
permits  shall  be  issued  for  only  one  year. 

You  are  accordingly  instructed  to  take  immediate  steps  to  inaugurate 
the  permit  system  of  taxation  for  resident  stock,  and  the  permit  system 
of  pasturage  for  nonresident  stock,  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary's 
authority  and  the  instructions  herein  contained. 

The  permit  issued  to  both  resident  and  nonresident  owners  will  be 
the  same  in  form.  In  the  case  of  families  having  rights  upon  the  res- 
ervation, they  will  be  exempt  from  the  i^ayment  of  the  tax  to  the 
extent  of  100  head,  and  will  be  required  to  pay  only  for  the  excess  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  head  per  annum.  Nonresidents  will  ot  course  pay 
for  the  full  number  of  stock  grazed  upon  the  reservation.  Payment  of 
rent  must  be  required  from  both  classes  of  i)ermitees  semiannually  in 
advance;  that  is,  one-half  on  January  1  and  one  half  on  July  1.  Ilesi- 
deuts  of  the  reservation  need  not  be  required  to  give  bond  to  secure  the 
deferred  payments;  nonresidents  will  be  reciuired  either  to  pay  the. full 
annual  consideration  in  advance  or  to  give  bond  with  two  or  more  good 
and  sutficient  sureties,  to  be  ai)proved  by  you,  to  secure  the  deferred 
semiannual  payment.  The  grazing  year  will  commence  January  1, 
1902,  and  permits  should  be  issued  for  one  year  only.  A  form  of 
permit  and  bond  to  be  used  by  you  is  transmitted  herewith.  A  careful 
and  accurate  count  should  be  made  by  you  or  under  your  supervision 
to  determine  the  number  of  head  of  stock  held  upon  the  reservation 
by  each  resident  family,  and  the  number  of  head  brought  upon  the 
reservation  for  grazing  purposes    by   each   nonresident.      The  sum 
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charged,  $1  per  head,  will  be  made  for  both  horses  and  cattle.  You 
shouhl  bear  iit  mind  that  the  system  of  taxation  extends  to  all  families 
having  rights  n\ui\\  the  reservation.  The  head  of  the  family  should  be 
required  to  enter  into  the  grazing  permit.  No  permitee,  whether  resi- 
dent  or  nonresident,  should  be  i)ermitted  to  monopolize  certain  por- 
tions of  the  reservation  to  the  detriment  of  other  ])ermitees,  but  judi- 
cious assioiiinents  ol  locations  for  each  i>ermitee  should  be  made  by  you 
with  a  view  to  giving  all  permitees,  so  far  as  i)racticable,  equal  grazing 
and  water  privileges. 

The  permit  and  bond  should  be  executed  in  trijilicate,  and  when 
properly  executed  should  be  forwar<led  to  this  office  for  approval.  All 
♦  moneys  collected  by  you  under  the.<e  instructions  should  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians,  and 
should  be  taken  up  on  your  quarterly  account  as  miscellaneous  receipts, 
Class  111,  i)r()ceeds  of  grazing. 

Should  you  meet  with  any  special  difficulty  in  carrying  out  these 
instructions,  the  same  should  be  promptly  reported  to  this  office. 
The  matter  should  receive  immediate  attention,  tlmt  the  svstem  shall 
bejnjworkin^orderjm  January  1,  lOOli.  Due  care  should  be  taken  by 
you  not  to  admit  such  number  of  outside  stock  as  to  overgraze  the 
lands. 

Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  these  instructions. 
V^ery  respectfully, 

W.  A.  Jones,  Commissioner. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  A  JONES. 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  will  state  that  a  similar  letter  was  sent  to  all 
the  agents  on  the  Sioux  reservations.  Information  was  received  at 
the  office  that  a  large  number  of  (tattle  were  being  grazed  on  these  res- 
ervations illegally.  The  office  did  not  have  sufficient  police  to  keep 
them  out  and  no  funds  to  employ  more. 

At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  agents  it  was  decided  to  get  what 
revenue  we  could  from  this  illegal  occupation  by  charging  $1  per  head 
on  all  the  cattle  we  could  find  so  grazing. 

There  was  no  intention  nor  desire  on  my  x^art,  nor  anyone  connected 
with  the  office,  to  force  the  permit  system  or  the  leasing  system  on  these 
Indians.  The  agent  states  that  he  so  informed  the  Indians  w^hen  the 
subject  was  discussed. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  This  letter  did  not  say  that. 

Commissioner  Jones.  What  is  that? 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  This  letter  did  not  make  that  state- 
ment. 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  did  not  see  anything  in  the  letter 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  It  seems  to  be  absolute  in  its  terms. 

Conmiissioner  Jones.  There  is  nothing  absolute  in  it. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  know  you  could  not  violate  the  law, 
but  the  question  is  whether  the  Indians  knew  it. 

Commissioner  Jones.  Mr.  Bingenheimer  told  me  this  morning  that 
he  instructed  the  Indians  to  that  effect,  and  that  the  councils  held  at  the 
several  farming  districts  were  so  instructed.  The  letters  preliminary 
to  this  whole  matter  are  dated  last  spring,  and  I  would  like  to  read  you 
the  message  which  has  been  so  much  harped  about,  it  being  alleged 
that  Captain  Tonner  forced  the  Indians  into  this  condition.  When  I 
was  at  the  letting  in  New  York,  he  wrote  me  and  told  me  the  Indians 
were  opposed  to  leasing  or  to  the  permit  system,  and  I  wrote  him  back. 
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Senator  Jones',  of  Arkansas.  The  agent,  you  mean! 
Commissioner  Jones.  No;  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 


-Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Tonner  is  the  Assistant  Connnis- 
sioner? 

Commissioner  Jones.  He  is  the  Assistant  Commissioner.     I  wrote 
him  back  as  follows: 

Dei'aktmknt  of  TnK  Intkuioh, 

Offick  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Warehouse,  Xoa.  77  and  79  IVooster  Street,  New  York,  May  ir,,  1901, 
Hon.  A.  C.  Tonner, 

Acting  Commusioner  Indian  J  fairs,  Washinf/ton,  1).  C, 
Dfar  Captain:   I  had  mislaid  your  favor  of  the  10th  instant,  in  relation  to  the 
grazing  of  cattle  on  the  Standing  Kock  and  the  Cheyenne  Kiver  reservations,  nntil 
this  morning.     I  am  sorry  the  matter  has  been  delayed  so  long.     1  do  not  see  that 
we  can  do  anything  as  th«i  situation  stands  unless  Agent  Hatch 

Who  is  the  agent  at  Cheyenne  River 


Agent  Hatch  could  persuade  those  Indians  to  accept  the  permit  system. 

That  was  understood,  that  the  Indians  were  to  accept  it  or  reject  it. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  surplus  lands  on  those  reservations  used  for 
grazing,  but  can  not  do  so  without  the  Indians'  consent,  and  it  seems  at  present  that 
we  are  unable  to  secure  it.  I  would  suggest  that  you  correspond  again  by  wire  or 
mail  with  Hatch  and  Bingheimer , 

He  is  the  agent  at  Standing  Rock 


as  to  whether  the  Indians  have  experienced  a  change  of  heart  in  connection  with  it, 
and  if  so,  I  would  issue  permits  at  once. 

In  relation  to  the  Cheyenne  Kiver  Reservation,  if  the  Indians  prefer  to  lease  their 
lands  rather  than  to  issue  permits,  I  can  see  no  objection  whatever  to  gratifying 
their  request.  The  agent,  of  course,  would  be  the  proper  person  to  decide  as  to  this. 
As  matters  are  not  settled  here,  I  will  not  be  h(mie  until  the  last  of  next  week. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  Jones,  Commissioner, 

As  a  result  of  that  letter.  Captain  Tonner  sent  this  message  to  Bdn- 
genheimer,  agent  at  Standing  Rock: 

[Telegram.] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
^  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 


Bingenheimer,  Indian  Agent, 

Fort  Yates,  via  IHsmarck,  N.  Dak,: 


Washington,  I),  C,  May  If  J,  1901, 


ui  uuuoiiic  ciittio  ouuiu  ui   vjriciuu    i\ivt3i,  a,t    uiiu   r«it«  ui    «j)i    [itii    iieaii.      jndian  cabLie 

not  to  be  taxed  as  they  now  are  at  Kosebud  and  Pine  Ridge.     You  should  confer 
Nvith  Indians  without  calling  general  council,  in  view  of  prevalence  of  smallpox. 
Pearly  action  very  essential.     Wire  answer. 

A.  C.  Tonner, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  office,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bingenheimer,  to  force  these  Indians  into 
the  permit  system,  or  into  the  leasing  of  their  lands;  at  least  there  is 
not  on  my  part. 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticnt.  Mr.  McLanghlin  said  in  his  letter: 
"I  Avas  npon  the  Standing  Kock  Reservation,  on  leave  of  absence, 
several  days  during  the  month  of  October  last,  during  which  time  a 
number  of  Indians  called  upon  nie  and  discussed  the  question  of  leas- 
ing the  reservation  for    grazing    purposes,   the  majority   of   whom 
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expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  having  cattle  Ijrought  in  under 
the  leasing  permit  at  $1  per  head,  they  claiming  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  number  of  cattle  occupying  the 
reservation,  but  all  expressed  a  willingness  to  lease  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  reservation  at  a  certain  price  per  acre." 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  one 
statement  Mr.  Primeau  made,  that  there  are  two  hundred  and  some 
odd  Indians  on  the  tract  proposed  to  be  leased.  1  do  not  remember 
exactly  the  number  of  Indian  families  he  stated  were  there. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  He  said  261  families. 

Mr.  Primeau.  In  that  district. 

Commissioner  Jones.  In  that  district.  He  submitted  to  me  yes- 
terday a  list  giving  the  names  of  all  the  Indians  living  on  the  Grand 
Eiver  in  this  proposed  leased  district,  and  this  list  was  made  up  after 
consultation  with  the  delegation  that  was  here,  and  the  total  number  on 
that  tract  is  given  at  176. 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  Who  made  that  up? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Mr.  Primeau. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  many? 

Commissioner  Jones.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Senator  McCumber.  Families? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  families.  Those  are  all  the  Indian 
families  given  on  the  list  as  living  within  the  proposed  tract— the 
Walker  tract  and  the  Lemon  tract. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  How  did  he  make  that  up? 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  do  not  know.    He  gave  it  to  me  yesterday. 

Mr.  Primeau.  That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  know  where  the  line 
crosses  the  Grand  River,  so  as  to  know  where  to  begin. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Did  you  make  up  this  list  from  memory 
or  have  you  a  memorandum  ? 

Mr.  Primeau.  That  is  the  memorandum. 

Senator  Jones.  I  mean,  did  you  make  it  up  from  memory? 

Mr.  Primeau.  With  the  Indians  who  live  there. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  Did  you  make  it  up? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir;  we  knew  every  Indian  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  know  where  to  begin  the  line. 

Mr.  Primeau.  There  would  be  391  families,  running  the  line  the  way 
I  have  indicated,  but  after  getting  d#wn  here  [indicating  on  map]  it 
was  modified.  But  in  this  way  there  are  10  west  of  it  and  21  families 
east  of  it  not  included  in  that  list. 

Senator  Gamble.  Thirty-one  families  not  included  in  that  list? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Y^es,  sir. 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  Are  they  included  in  what  is  now 
proposed  to  be  leased  ? 

Mr.  Primeau.  That  is  hard  for  me  to  tell.  I  can  not  get  information 
as  to  where  the  line  will  run. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  them  can  tell  where  it  crosses  the  river. 

Mr.  Primeau.  If  I  knew  where  it  crossed  I  could  tell  the  exact  num- 
ber of  families. 

Commissioner  Jones.  This  is  all  I  have  to  go  by.  It  is  in  writing 
by  this  gentleman  himself. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  McLaughlin  stated  that  there  would 
be  how  many  families  embraced  within  the  lease? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Fifty. 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  to  exceed  50. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  These  Indians  make  it  I7r» 
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Commissioner  Jones.  One  hundred  and  seventy  six.  Whether  some 
of  these  are  outside  of  the  boundaries  I  do  not  know,  but  all  that  the 
delegation  have  submitted  is  170.  Where  Mr.  Primeau  gets  the  200 
and  odd  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  there  are  31  about  which  he  can  not  say  yet, 
because  he  does  not  know  where  the  line  will  run. 

Commissioner  Jones.  He  evidently  knew  where  the  line  was  to  run 
when  he  gave  me  this  list. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  He  says  there  are  31  more  families. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  would  probably  be  very  little  difference 
between  you  if  you  could  tind  out  exactly  where  the  line  is  to  run. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Where  will  be  the  line  of  the  lease? 
Where  will  it  cross  Grand  River? 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  do  not  know.  Major  McLaughlin  and  the 
Land  Ottice 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  That  seems  to  be  the  trouble  with  Mr. 
Primeau. 

Mr.  Primeau.  The  list  shows,  when  it  comes  to  any  creek,  the  fam- 
ily, and  it  can  not  be  disputed  by  McLaughlin  or  Bingenheimer. 

Commissioner  Jones.  Nobody  disputes  it. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  It  depends  upon  where  you  begin  to 
count.  If  you  begin  at  one  place  it  is  201,  and  at  another  170,  and  Mr. 
Primeau  says  he  does  not  know  where  to  begin  and  you  say  you  do 
not  know. 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  statement  that  he  made  was  that  within 
the  proposed  leased  tract  there  were  this  many  families. 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  How  many? 

Commissioner  Jones.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

The  Chairman.  But  both  of  you  agree  that  you  do  not  know  where 
the  line  is  to  run. 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  do  not  know  where  he  found  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  no  dispute. 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  How  many  does  he  say  this  morning  ? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Two  hundred  and  some  odd. 

Senator  Gamble.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  That  is  beginning  at  one  place,  but 
there  are  40  families  up  to  a  certain  i)lace,  and  from  there  on  there 
would  be  260,  less  38  or  40. 

Senator  Gamble.  In  comi)uting  the  201  l\iniilies,  at  what  point  on 
Grand  River  did  you  commence? 

Mr.  Primeau.  That  is  what  we  call  the  Bull  Head  district.  Living 
on  Grand  liiver  there  are  201  families  in  that  district. 

Senator  Gamble.  Commencing  at  Bull  Head  station? 

Mr.  Primeau.  That  was  at  first,  when  the  proposed  line  was  to  run 
from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  reservation,  56  miles,  and  it  left  this 
24  miles  of  space  there  [indicating],  and  from  that  point  findicatingj  it 
takes  in  part  of  another  district.  There  are  261  families  in  our  district, 
and  then  several  families — I  have  a  list  of  them — that  belong  to  the 
Oak  Creek  station.  Counting  that  line  as  just  proposed,  there  would 
have  been  291  families,  but  I  can  not  tell  where  to  begin  to  count  those 
families.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  just  where  it  is  going  to  cross 
Grand  Kiver.  If  I  knew  what  house  to  begin  with,  I  could  count  up 
and  tell  exactly  the  number  of  families,  but  on  the  list  I  made  it  clear 
by  showing  the  different  branches  of  the  creek— so  many  families  on  this 
and^o  many  families  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  distance  east  and  west  across  both 
the  proposed  leases? 
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Coininissioner  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkausas.  Do  you  know  the  width  of  the  proposed 
leased  district  now? 

Coininissioner  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  not  described  by  metes  and  bounds? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  proi)osed  lease. 

Senator  McCuMnER.  By  references,  etc.? 

Commissioner  Jones.  By  longitude  and  latitude. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  we  can  ascertain  definitely. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  lias  this  reservation  ever  been  sur- 

^^eyed? 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  think  most  of  it  has  been. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  nearly  all  of  it  has  been  surveyed. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  You  can  count  the  township  lines  and 
^asily  figure  up  the  width  of  the  proposed  tract. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  commissioner  a  question. 
*Can  you  tell  approximately  how  much  there  is  now,  independent  of  the 
proceeds  of  these  leases,  which  could  be  used  to  buy  cattle  for  the 
Indians  who  are  on  the  reservation? 

Commissioner  Jones.  It  would  be,  Senator,  in  round  numbers, 
$14,000  a  year  for  all  purposes  except  schools. 

Senator  Clapp.  A  million  and  a  half  would  be  left  after  taking  out 
the  three  million? 

Senator  Gamble.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  three  millions  cred- 
ited already  to  the  Sioux  Nation. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  a  loan. 

Senator  Gamble.  They  are  entitled  to  approximately  four  and  a 
half  million  dollars.  The  three  millions  of  course  would  be  deducted, 
which  would  still  leave  a  fund  of  $4,500,000. 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

Senator  Clapp.  It  would  be  a  million  and  a  half? 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  three  millions  were  advanced  to  them  on 
the  cession  of  the  land. 

Senator  Gamble.  It  would  be  $4,500,000.  Fifty  cents  an  acre  on 
the  9,000,000  acres  unpaid  for  by  the  Government  would  make  a  fund 
of  $4,500,000. 

Senator  Clapp.  But  the  Government  would  reimburse  itself  for  the 
loan  of  the  $3,000,000.  In  the  end  the  Indians  would  get  only  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half? 

Senator  Gamble.  It  would  be  four  and  a  half  millions? 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  The  whole  Standing  Rock  Agency 
.would  have  $4,500,000  when  the  matter  is  closed  up. 

Commissioner  Jones.  Not  the  Standard  Kock  Agency,  but  the  whole 
Sioux  Nation. 

Senator  Gamble.  Out  of  this  fund,  by  Executive  order,  a  part  of  the 
principal  may  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  Is  that  true?  It 
is  in  some  of  the  agencies,  I  know. 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  know  it  is  true  as  respects  the  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton. 
Commissioner  Jones.  I  do  not  know  about  the  terms. 
Senator  Gamble.  I  do  not  remember  the  provisions  so  as  to  be  able 
to  say  whether,  if  there  was  a  necessity  for  stock,  it  could  be  taken  from 
the  principal,  if  it  was  thought  wise  or  whether  it  would  have  to  be 
appropriated  by  Congress. 
Commissioner  Jones.  Congress  can  do  it. 
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Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Are  there  any  other  claims  against  the 
Government  by  these  Indians? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Under  the  treaty  of  1S89  they  were  granted 
certain  concessions  until  they  become  self-supi)orting. 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  Do  we  pay  them  something 
annually? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  llow  much  do  we  pay  them  annually? 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  have  here  the  financial  statement  of  the 
Sioux  tribe.  This  appropriation  is  an  indefinite  appropriation,  because 
we  do  not  know  how  much  we  want.  Tart  of  them  are  self-sustaining 
and  part  are  not.  Last  year  we  ])aid  the  Sioux  nation  $942,347.^7  in 
cash;  that  is,  for  employees  in  agencies  and  schools.  For  beef  alone 
we  paid  them  $485,148.52. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  understand  the  tirst  item. 
You  paid  that  in  cash  for  agency 

Commissioner  Jones.  For  agency  employees  and  school  employees; 
and  then  we  purchased  for  cash 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  You  paid  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians.     You  did  not  pay  it  to  the  Indians. 

Commissioner  Jones.  No,  sir;  we  expended  it  for  their  benefit. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  For  their  benefit? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  paid  $485,148.52  for  beef  which 
was  issued  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  rations? 

Commissioner  Jones.  In  beef  rations.  For  other  subsistencies — flour, 
sugar  and  cofIee,and  so  on— we  paid  $178,(356.05,  making  a'total  for  sub- 
sistence, for  beef,  flour,  etc.,  of  $603,804.54.  That  is  outside  of  the  cash 
we  paid  to  the  Sioux  nation  for  maintenance  of  agencies  and  schools 
and  other  cash  articles. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  $14,000  of  interest? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  paid  them  in  cash. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  How;  per  capita? 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  $13,000? 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Jones.  Ves,  sir. 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecti(Mit.  That  is  only  to  the  Standing  Hock 
Agency? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes.  sir;  but  that  is  their  proportion. 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut,  ilow  much  do  you  pay  to  the  whole 
Sioux  tribe? 

Commissioner  Jones.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars — the 
interest  at  5  per  cent  on  $;3,000,000. 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  So  they  get  one- tenth,  or  thereabouts. 

Commissioner  Jones.  We  try  to  divide  it  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion as  nearly  as  we  can. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  care  whether  there  is  one  foot  of 
this  land  leased  or  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Government 
is  paying  out  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  Sioux  i>eople,  they  themselves 
ought  to  contribute  something  to  their  maintenance  and  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  Government  is  paying  out  to  them  every 
year  as  a  gratuity.  If  they  have  lands  which  they  are  not  using  that 
we  can  lease,  in  this  case  saving  about  $40,000  a  year  to  the  Govern- 
ment, I  think  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  have  no  ])ersonal  feeling  in  this 
matter,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  idle  land  there  now  w  hich  is  used  neither 
by  them  nor  by  anybody  else,  and  I  think  it  only  fair  that  they  should 
contribute  something  to  their  own  maintenance. 
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Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  1  understand  tliey  do  not  object  to 
t.liat;  tliey  are  willing  to  have  tbe  tract  leased;  but  they  object  to 
leasing  the  other  tract  of  land  on  which  there  are  Indian  families  living, 
and  they  say  they  will  have  no  hay  supply  if  the  ranges  are  run  over 
by  great  herds  of  cattle. 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  It  looks  as  if  all  the  contention  here 
Avere  as  to  what  the  boundaries  of  the  lease  shall  be. 

Senator  J o^ES,  of  Arkansas.  Kxactly. 

Commissioner  Jones.  1  will  state  as  to  the  families  living  m  the 
proposed  leased  tract  that  we  propose  to  give  them  all  the  wire  they 
will  need  to  fence  their  holdings,  both  as  to  their  meadow  lands  and 
also  in  whatever  other  tracts  they  may  want.  We  insist  that  they 
shall  do  their  own  fencing  where  they  are  able  to  do  so,  but  we  will 

give  them  the  material.  ^         .    .  ^^    ^ 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  on  con- 
sultation with  the  Indians  liere  you  could  fix  a  line? 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  could  if  I  were  let  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  have  been  let  alone.  There  is  nobody  to  dis- 
turb you. 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  there  IS. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  meet  with  the  Indians  and  settle  it. 
Can  you  not  fix  it  with  the  Indians? 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  could  when  they  came  here  first,  because  we 
were  agreed;  but  some  disturbing  element  came  in  and  the  whole  mat- 
t  er  was  upset.    They  agreed  with  me  yesterday  to  lease  this  tract  under 

certain  conditions. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Which  tract? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Just  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  You  mean  both  the  Walker  tract  and 

the  Lemon  tract? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Who  agreed  to  that? 

Commissioner  Jones.  These  Indians  and  Mr.  Primeau;  and  then  he 
suggested  that  we  drop  C  miles  east  and  eliminate  the  Walker  tract 

entirely. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  That  is  what  he  proposes  now. 

Commissioner  Jones.  They  do  not  propose  to  do  that  now.  Ihey 
propose  to  run  down  in  that  direction  [indicating]. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  He  said  they  were  perfectly  willing  to 
have  that  done  in  case  this  line  [indicating]  was  dropped  back  0  miles 
and  the  Walker  tract  excluded.     Was  not  that  what  you  said  [ 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yesterday  forenoon,  speaking  to  the  Commissioner, 
I  said  the  Indians  would  never  consent  under  any  consideration  to  give 
up  the  Walker  tract,  and  if  he  would  drop  that  out,  I  could  fix  it  tij  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Indians,  because  the  head  authorr/ed  me  to  do  it. 
But  it  seems  they  wanted  the  whole  thing  and  they  have  gone  back 

and  refused.  ^  , ,  ^,  , 

The  Chairman.  Dropping  out  the  Walker  tract,  would  they  consent 

to  fix  the  lines  ()  miles  farther  east  and  settle  it  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir;  they  would.  .     ,    ,    .^     .      ^4. 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  proposition  was  to  include  the  tract  just 
as  we  marked  it  out  there,  but  stated  they  would  like  to  fence  the  por- 
tion along  the  river  which  they  have  taken  up;  and  to  that  we  agreed. 

Mr.  Primeau.  It  was  not  along  the  river.  It  was  the  Walker  tract, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Lemon  tract ,  ^     .         ^ 

Commissioner  Jones.  You  told  me  if  you  were  allowed  to  fence  3 
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miles  along  that  river,  you  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  that  whole 

tract  go  in.  .  .   ..  ..i 

Mr.  Primeau.  I  said  there  was  no  show  of  getting  consent  it  they 

were  shut  oft'  from  their  lowlands. 

The  Chairman.  Dropping  out  the  Walker  tract,  the  Indians  are 
willing  to  extend  the  line  0  miles  farther  east  and  let  the  lease  be  made. 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Primeau.  It  will  be  all  right. 

Senator  (tAMBLE.  In  regard  to  fencing  along  Grand  Kiver  3  miles, 
to  which  the  Commissioner  referred,  you  would  be  satisfied  to  lease  the 
Walker  tract  if  it  were  fenced,  say  more  than  3  miles  back,  so  as  to 
leave  sufticient  space  for  hay  for  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes;  that  would  be  all  right,  if  we  could  decide  upon 
some  plan  of  giving 

Senator  Gamble.  Six  miles  each  side  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes;  that  would  be  all  right.  ^      ^   r,      - 

senator  Gamble.  If  you  ienced  it  6  miles  each  side  of  the  river 
would  that  exclude,  then,  largely  all  the  Indians  from  the  Walker  lease? 

Mr.  Primeau.  If  there  was  a  fence  only  on  the  north  side,  because 
a  fence  on  the  south  side  would  be  dangerous  in  case  of  a  blizzard,  as 
the  cattle  would  drift  and  go  against  the  fence  and  freeze  to  death.  If 
that  was  left  free,  with  a  fence  (>  miles  north  of  Grand  Iliver  in  the 
Walker  tract,  we  could  manage  to  get  along. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  would  be  satisfied? 

Mr.  Primeau.  We  could  get  along.  .     ,    .         .»,  .     . 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Would  the  0  miles  include  suflicient 

land  for  hay  lor  the  Indians?  ,        ,    ^  i^ 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  we  often  go  farther,  but  we  could 

The  Chairman.  You  exclude  from  the  lease  all  of  the  south  side  of 
the  river  and  0  miles  north  of  the  river? 

Senator  Gamble.  By  what  authority  do  you  appear  here  represent- 
ing the  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Agency?  ,     ^   ^. 

Mr.  Primeau.  When  this  proposal  was  sent  out  the  Indians  in  coun- 
cil gathered  together  $200,  and  took  a  vote  on  it,  and  the  majority  of 
the  respective  bands  and  the  chiefs  signed  their  names  to  it,  and  they 
had  the  chairman  of  the  council  and  the  clerk  put  their  names  to  it. 

Senator  Gamblk.  I  mean  were  you  elected  or  appointed  by  the  tribe  f 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  To  come  here  and  represent  them  f 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  personally? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir.  -.y  ^r    r^ 

Senator  Gamble.  And  then  the  delegation  came  with  Mr.  Bergen- 

heimer? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir.  I       . 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  Are  the  delegation  m  the  city? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir.  ..  .      .»  .    .        , 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  And  xMajor  liergenheimer  ? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  He  is  here? 
Mr.  Primeau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  He  is  the  agent? 
Mr.  Primeau.  Y"es,  sir. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  How  much  land  do  you  consider  neces- 
sary for  each  head  of  (tattle  in  that  locality? 
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Mr.  Primeau.  For  grazing? 

Senator  Clark,  ot  Montana.  For  grazing. 

]\Ir.  I'RIMEAU.  The  year  round? 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  Yes,  winter  and  summer. 

Mr.  Primeau.  I  should  jud^e  about  20  acres. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  You  think  20  acres  is  enough? 

Mr,  Primeau.  It  would  be;  in  some  seasons  perhaps  it  would  not  be. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  This  lease  provides  for  40  acres  to  each 
head  of  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Y^es,  sir. 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  Twenty  would  not  be  enough.  1  do 
not  know  much  about  this  business. 

Senator  ulark,  of  Montana.  It  would  be  in  summer  time. 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  Senator  Gamble  knows  more  about 
it  than  I  do,  but  I  never  supposed  20  would  be  enough. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  Twenty  would  be  enough  m  summer 
time.  It  would  not  be  enough  in  winter.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know 
exactly  the  nature  of  the  land,  but  usually  it  would  be  enough  m  sum- 

mer. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Mr.  Commissioner,  could  not  yourself.  Major 
Bergenheimer,  and  these  gentlemen  representing  the  Indians  get 
together  and  make  the  line  of  demarcation  with  such  a  degree  of 
certainty  that  you  can  all  agree  upon  it?     Do  you  not  think  it  is 

feasible  ? 
Commissioner  Jones.  It  is  just  as  I  told  you  before.    If  let  alone,  we 

can  do  it.  ^      ,       ...    .       xr. 

Senator  Gamble.  You   will   not  be  interfered    with  by  the  com- 

mittee.  ,     ,         ,  ^  i„  x-      ^.i 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  details  ought  not  to  be  brought  before  the 

committee.    It  should  not  be  bothered  with  them. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  believe  these 
Indians  ought  to  have  land  enough  to  graze  all  the  cattle  they  have 
or  are  likely  to  have,  and  they  ought  to  have  room  enough  to  get  all 
the  hay  they  need.  I  believe  the  reservation  was  set  apart  to  take 
care  of  the  Indians.  I  think  any  arrangement  to  have  lands  leased 
which  the  Indians  do  not  need  ought  to  be  made;  and  I  believe  the 
Commissioner's  step  is  a  right  one.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
extent.  I  am  pretty  doubtful  about  interfering  with  the  Indians  along 
the  river.  We  ought  to  encouragti  those  people  to  increase  their  herds 
and  make  themselves  self-sustaining,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to 
keep  enough  room  for  them  to  graze  their  herds  on. 

Commissioner  JoNES.  We  provide  for  that.  . 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  I  do  not  know*  what  the  Commissioner 
means  by  outside  influence,  but  I  think  the  Indians  ought  to  be  reason- 
able and  1  think  the  Government  ought  to  be  reasonable,  and  it  seems 
to  me  you  can  get  together  on  what  this  lease  shall  include,  and  it  you 
can  not,  believing  that  some  lease  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  we 
shall  have  to  settle  it.     I  think  you  should  try  it  once  more. 

Commissioner  Jones.  If  I  Ml  I  shall  recommend  that  no  leasing  at 

^    all  be  done.  ^  x  4.  4.    x 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  believe  the  Lemon  tract  ought  to  be 
leased.  I  do  not  think  anything  ought  to  be  done  in  temper.  I  think 
we  ought  to  follow  our  judgments  in  what  we  do.  I  am  satisfied  the  tract 
of  country  which  the  Indians  do  not  need  ought  to  be  leased.  The  only 
(luestion  is  how  much  do  they  need;  what  part  of  the  reservation  ought 
to  be  reserved  to  enable  the  Indians  to  take  care  ot  their  cattle.     It 
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they  are  a  little  unreasonable  about  it,  it  is  no  reason,  I  think,  why  we 
should  not  do  just  what  ought  to  be  done;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  willing,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  take  the  responsibility, 
with  the  lights  before  me,  and  vote  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done.  I 
should  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  land  that  is  required  for  the 
Indians  to  take  good  care  of  their  stock  and  to  give  them  plenty  of  room 
to  increase  their  herds.  We  ought  to  induce  them  to  do  it,  and  a  good 
way  to  induce  them  to  increase  their  herds  is  to  have  a  good  pasture 
which  is  there  before  their  eyes  all  the  time. 

Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  I  assume  that  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Indian  agent  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  the  disadvantage  ot 
the  Indians,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  ought  to  be  adjusted. 

The  Chairman.  All  we  can  do  is  to  turn  it  over  to  them  and  let 
them  make  another  trial,  and  then  if  they  can  not  adjust  it  the  com 
mittee  will  have  to  take  some  action.  I  suggest  that  the  committee  is 
of  opinion  that  you  should  try  it  again.  Let  outside  influence  keep 
away.  Let  them  go  to  the  Indian  Department  and  have  a  consultation 
and  let  it  be  settled. 

At  11  o'clock  and  30  minutes  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned. 
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Commissioner  Jones.  No;  the  Walker  lease  is  in  Chicago  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  bond  perfected. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  How  many  Indians  live  on  the  land 
covered  by  the  Leramon  leased 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Quarles.  I  understand  there  are  very  few  Indians  on  the 
land  covered  by  the  Lemmon  lease. 

Commissioner  Jones.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  how  many  there 
are. 
The  Chairman.  You  say  those  Indians  are  here? 
Commissioner  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Shall  we  call  them  in  to  see  what  they  know  about 
this  matter? 

Senator  Quarles.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  do  that.     It  would  take 
all  the  evening  to  hear  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  hear  them  (addressing 
the  Commissioner)  ? 

Commissioner  Jones.  It  is  immaterial  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  can  throw  any  light  upon  the 
subject?  ' 

Commissioner  Jones.  They  can  not  throw  any  more  light  upon  it 
than  they  have  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  lease — the  Lemmon  lease? 
Commissioner  Jones.  The  Lemmon  lease  the  Indians  do  not  object 
to,  and  never  have  objected  to  it  very  seriously. 

The  Chairman.  The  Walker  lease  they  do  object  to? 
Commissioner  Jones.  They  have  not  objected  to  it,  as  was  stated 
before  you  the  other  day.    Until  this  evening,  they  were  satisfied  with 
it.     The  President  discussed  the  matter  with  them  and  understood  the 
situation — the   character   of  the  land  and  also  the   character  of  the 
Indians.     They  discussed  the  matter  very  thoroughl}^  with  the  Presi- 
dent.    He  asked  Mr.  Primeau  questions  in  regard  to  the  matter  and 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  advisable  to  lease  the  land. 
The  Chairman.  The  President  did? 
Commissioner  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  Has  Mr.  Primeau  raised  objections  since  then? 
Commissioner  Jones.  I  understand  so.     But  he  is  out  here  now,  and 
can  answer  for  himself. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Who  is  that? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Primeau,  who  was  here  the  other  evening. 
The  Chairman.  Have  Mr.  Primeau  come  in,  and  we  will  find  out 
what  he  has  to  say. 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  agent  is  out  here,  and  so  is  Major  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

The  Chairman.  Have  Mr.  Primeau  and  Major  McLaughlin  come  in. 
Commissioner  Jones.  And  the  agent  also  ? 
Senator  Quarles.  Who  is  he? 
Commissioner  Jones.  Mr.  Bingenheimer. 


STATEMENT  OF  G.  H.  BINGENHEIMER,  UNITED  STATES  INDIAN 

AGENT  FOR  THE  STANDING  ROCK  AGENCY. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  inquire  of  you  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  the  lease  of  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  land.  Are  you  the 
agent  there? 
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Mr-  Bingenheimer.  Yes.     What  is  it  you  wish  to  know  about  it? 

The  Chairman.  We  wish  to  know  what  land  vou  propose  to  lease, 
and  what  Indians  are  on  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  One  lease  is  settled.     To  which  do  you  refer? 

The  Chairman.  1  refer  to  the  Walker  lease. 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  That  is  very  indefinite.  We  can  not  deter- 
mine how  many  Indians  do  live  on  that  tract.  There  is  no  accurate 
map  of  the  reservation.  But  the  lease  provides  that  if  Bull  Head 
Station  should  come  within  this  tract  the  (5  miles  square  are  to  be  left 
out,  and  that  would  reduce  it,  I  judge,  to  75  families  at  least.  But  it 
is  very  difficult  t<)  tell.     We  can  not  locate  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  act?  We  do  not  recommend 
the  leasing  of  lands  that  the  Indians  want  to  use. 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  No;  we  do  not  propose  leasing  anything  they 
want  to  use. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  act  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  We  can  get  the  outside  lines  by  going  due 
north.  That  will  give  us  the  outside  limit.  To  whomever  is  living 
within  that  limit,  we  purpose  allowing  40  acres  to  each  '^critter;"  that 
is,  40  acres  to  each  head  of  cattle  or  horses. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  By  fencing  in. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  going  to  fence  it  in? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Yes.  The  Connnissioner  offers  them  so  much 
wire,  so  that  they  may  fence  it  in. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  lessee  must  fence  it  in?    ' 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  The  lessee  fences  outside  and  the  Indians  inside. 
Thev  will  be  given  wire  to  fence  off  their  tract. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the37^  protected  from  the  cattlemen? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Yes;  by  such  a  fence. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  from  the  map  what  you 
propose  doing? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Yes  [pointing  out  on  the  map].  The  Lem- 
mon tract  runs  this  way.  Then  it  takes  a  jump  and  comes  back  here, 
and  W.  I.  Walker's  tract  comes  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  Indians  complain  of. 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  complaint.  I 
thought  it  was  all  settled  until  this  evening. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Did  they  agree  to  the  Walker  lease  ? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  You  are  the  agent,  and  ought  to  have 
known. 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Yes;  but  I  heard  nothing  about  it  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  They  have  been  talking  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  and  it  is  strange  it  has  not  come 
to  vour  ears. 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  This  matter  was  before  the  President,  and  it 
was  all  explained  to  him,  and  the  Commissioner  is  doing  all  he  can  for 
the  Indians. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  understood  the  Indians  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  Walker  lease. 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  They  were  when  they  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  President. 
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Senator  McCumber.  They  were  satisfied,  but  they  made  a  new 
arrangement.     Thev  went  all  through  with  it  the  other  day. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  understood  the  agent  to  say  that  he 
heard  no  o))]eetion  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

Senator  McCumher.  Since  they  had  gotten  it  fixed  up,  I  think  he 

means. 

Mr.  BiNGENHEiMER.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  here  representing  the  Indians? 

Mr.  BiNGENHEiMER.  Yes.     Mr.  Primeau  is  the  interpreter.     He  is 

here. 

The  Chairman..  He  understands  the  subject,  is  familiar  with  it.     We 

woukl  like  to  have  him  state  what  the  trouble  is. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  P.  PRIMEAU. 

Mr.  Primeau.  The  trouble  is  that  the  Indians  want  to  know  whether 
they  are  to  be. consulted  as  to  the  course  of  the  fence  to  be  run  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  vou  object  to  in  making  the  lease— what 
do  the  Indians  object  to?     You  can  speak  for  them,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Primeau.  They  object  because  they  are  not  consulted  as  to  the 

course  of  that  fence.  ' 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  object  to  about  the  course  ot  the 

fence? 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Would  they  be  satisfied  with  it  if  they 

were  consulted? 

Mr.  Primeau.  They  want  to  be  consulted  as  to  what  was  the  under- 
standing when  thev  signed  a  certain  agreement.  .  ^    . , 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  If  consulted,  would  they  be  satisfied  i 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes;  if  thev  got  certain  concessions,  if  it  be  within 
reason— something  they  wanted  at  the  time  they  signed  the  petition 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Atl'airs.    ' 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  Indians  want< 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes;  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  in  a  short  way  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Primeau  (indicating  on  the  map).  This  up  here  is  the  part  they 
wanted  formerly.  The  Lemmon  tract  of  land  comes  in  here  where  this 
mark  is.     It  makes  an  L  shape  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  to  that  now? 

Mr.  Primeau.   No.  ^     .  .    .1        1  • 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  Walker  tract.  W  hat  is  the  objec- 
tion to  that?  ,    .  .     ,         r.    1.     X-  1 

Mr.  PtiiMEAU.  That  is  thickly  settled  in  here  [indicating  on  map  J, 
and  they  would  rather  that  the  cattlemen  should  be  separate  from  the 
Indians,  and  whatever  is  left  to  the  Indians  should  be  in  common. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  the  fence  between  the  cattlemen  and 
themselves,  so  that  what  thev  have  may  be  in  common? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes;  what  is  left  they  want  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.   Is  there  an v  difticulty  about  doing  that?  ^ 

Senator  Quarles  (to  Mr.  Bingenheimer).  Is  there  any  objection  to 

doing  that^ 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  I  do  not  understand.  ,     t  j- 

Senator  Quarles.  They  want  the  cattlemen  separate  from  the  Indians, 

so  that  whatever  is  left  liiay  be  to  the  Indians  in  common. 
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Mr.  Bingenheimer.  That  is  what  the  Commissioner  is  proposing 
to  do. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Primeau).  Can  3  ou  state  any  point  for  this 
fence '( 

Mr.  Primeau.  They  are  willing  to  give  25  miles  of  the  westei-n 
boundary  of  the  reservation  clear  through. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Will  that  take  in  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Primeau.  That  will  take  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  families. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Sioux? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Do  they  object  to  those  being  included 
in  that  lease? 

Mr.  Primeau.  They. did  in  the  first  place.     But  all  they  want  is. 
what  is  halfway  right. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  willing  to  give  a  lease  running  for  how 
many  miles? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Twent}^-five  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Running  up  to  what? 

Mr.  Primeau.  The  east  and  west  line. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Bingenheimer).  Would  a  lease  of  that  kind 
be  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  want  it? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  The  way  I  think  it  ought  to  be  is  this:  The 
Indians  are  continually  complaining  that  they  are  not  getting  enough 
to  eat.  [Indieating  on  map. J  Here  they  have  a  great,  vast  country, 
the  Grand  River  running  in  here,  that  they  are  getting  nothing  from. 
If  it  is  excluded  it  would  exclude  the  water,  and  it  would  be  practi- 
cally useless. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lease  that  vou  w^ant? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  The  proper  lease. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  25  miles.     How  far  would  you  go? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Forty-nine  miles. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  straight  up? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.    Yes.    And  here  is  the  jump  [indicating  on  map]. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  how  many  families? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  That  would  include,  possibly,  80  families. 
Yes;  I  do  not  believe  it  would  inchide  any  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.   Eighty  families  means  a  good  many  persons. 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  thought  Mr.  Primeau  said  it  would 
include  161? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Bull  Head  Station  comes  out,  six  miles  scjuare, 
which  is  very  thickly  settled. 

Senator  Jonp:s,  of  Arkansas.  Does  not  that  come  in  the  Walker 
lease? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Six  miles  square  is' not  intended  to  be  leased. 
That  is  cut  out. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Answer  my  question.  Does  the  Walker 
lease  cover  the  Bull  Head  Station  part  of  the  country^ 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.   We  are  not  sure  about  that. 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  lease  provides  that  if  that  comes  within 
the  boundaries  it  is  to  be  taken  out. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  understand  that.  But  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  included  in  the  lines  of  the  Walker  lease  or  not? 
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Mr.  BiNOENiiEiMER.  The  surveyor  who  had  a  contraet  to  survej'^  it 
last  year  tio;ured  that  from  the  west  line  of  Standing  Rock  Reserva- 
tion'to  Hull  Head  Station  was  50  miles.  If  that  be  correct,  it  is  out- 
side of  the  lease.     But  it  is  not  definite;  it  has  not  been  established. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.   What  kind  of  lease  are  the  Indians  willing  to  make? 

Mr.  Primeau.  We  are  willing  to  give  them  6  miles  more. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  18  miles  of  ditt'erence  between  you? 

Mr.  Primeau.   Which  is  18  miles  across  our  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  The  Indians  could  not  throw  any  light  on  the  sub- 
ject ^     That  vou  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Primeau.  They  could  not  tell  you  anything  more  than  that. 
They  could  simply  tell  you  what  they  originally  wanted  when  they 
signed  that  petition  and  sent  it  in  here. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  would  like  to  ask  Commissioner 
Jones  what  he  purposes  doing  with  the  Indians  at  Bull  Head  Station, 
the  reservation  outside?  What  is  your  idea  of  the  way  they  are  to 
be  taken  care  of?     Are  they  to  be  included  in  the  fence  or  separated 

from  the  inclosure?  , 

Commissioner  Jones.  They  are  to  be  fenced  in  the  inclosure.  Their 

holdings  are  to  be  fenced  up. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Who  is  to  do  the  fencing ;  they  or  the 

cattle  men  ?  i.       •  u 

Commissioner  Jones.  They  are  to  do  the  fencing,  but  we  turnish 

the  wire.  •  ,        .      q      t    -i. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  would  they  have  to  haul  the  wn-e  i      Is  it 

on  the  land  ? 
(  Commissioner  Jones.  I  do  not  know.     The  agent  has  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  propose  that  they  shall  do  the  fencing 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  cattle  men  ?    [Addressing  Mr.  Bingen- 

heimer.]  ,  j^.    *     ok 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  It  is  b5 
miles  from  Bismarck,  and  Fort  Yates  is  50  miles  from  the  proposed 
lease;  and  when  they  need  the  wire  the  Indians  will  haul  it. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Are  the  Indians  to  get  the  posts  them- 
selves and  set  them? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Yes.  The  old  men  are  not  to  do  that,  but  we 
are  to  pay  the  able-bodied  Indians  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  will  do  that? 

Mr.  Bin(tENHeimer.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  thought  the  Indians  were  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  The  able-bodied  Indians  do  that,  but  the  old 
men  do  not  do  it;  the  Government  has  it  done  for  them. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment does  it  or  the  Indians?  1     T  J- 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  I  sav  the  Indians  do  it.  I  say,  when  the  Indian 
is  phvsically  able  to  do  that  we  give  him  the  material  out  of  which  he 
can  build  his  fence.  If  there  be  an  Indian  so  old  that  he  can  not  do 
it,  we  hire  an  able-bodied  Indian  to  build  the  fence  for  him. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  If  he  be  able-1)odied  he  builds  the  fence 

himself?  ^, 

IVTi*   BtxpenheimI^r    Y^es* 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  If  not  al)le-bodied,  you  hire  somebody 

to  do  it  for  him? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  allow  the  Indians  40  acres  for  each  head  of 
cattle.  Are  they  to  fence  those  lots  separately,  or  are  the}"  to  fence 
in  common  against  the  cattlemen? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  If  they  are  close  enough  together  they  may 
fence  in  one  inclosure,  and  if  they  are  too  far  apart  the}^  may  inclose 
separately. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  80  families  are  to  fence  up  the  given  tract, 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  fencing. 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Each  one  fences  his  own  tract. 

Senator  Harris.  The  agent  says  that  they  fence  up  their  ow  n  tract. 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Ten  miles  and  a  half  of  fence,  one  man's  hold-    \  ^ 
ing,  have  been  figured  on.  .  * 

Senator  Clapp.  How  much  fencing  would  it  be? 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Ten  miles  of  fence. 

The  Chairman.  If  thev  are  to  fence  it  in  separate  tracts  before  the 
grazing  season  comes  on  this  year  they  will  have  to  work  pretty  lively. 

Senator  Quarles.  They  can  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  fence  all  in  common,  and  the  Government 
furnish  the  wire  and  give  them  its  assistance,  it  would  Ije  possible. 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  They  will  have  the  fence  up  by  the  1st  of  July 
or  earlier  than  that. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  The  cattle  running  over  the  cattle  lands 
will  have  no  grass  to  feed  on  in  winter,  and  the  guaranty  that  the 
Indians  would  have  the  fence  up  the  1st  of  July  would  not  do  much 
good — it  would  not  keep  the  cattle  fed  very  long. 

The  Chairman  (addressing  Commissioner  Jones).  Can  you  not  make 
a  contract  with  the  cattlemen  so  that  they  shall  make  a  fence  around 
what  they  occupy  and  leave  the  other  out? 

Commissioner  Jones.  What  who  may  occupy? 

The  Chairman.  What  the  cattlemen  may  occupy.  They  can  fence 
around  it.  Suppose  they  occupy  three  or  four  townships  in  there, 
they  can  fence  right  in  there  and  exclude  it  from  the  range. 

Commissioner  eloNES.  That  would  shut  out  all  the  water. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Is  there  any  water  except  in  that  one 
creek  ? 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  understand  that  is  the  best   part   of   the 

lease. 

Mr.  Primeau.  There  is  j)lenty  of  water  in  there.  That  is  the  choice 
range,  where  cattle  are  thickest  in  winter  and  summer. 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  think  that  Major  McLaughlin  can  explain 
that  better  than  anybodj^  else. 


STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  MXAUGHLIN. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  was  agent  at  Standing  Rock  for  fourteen  years,  and  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  country.  I  located  the  Indians  that  are  along  the  Grand  River, 
commencing  back  in  the  early  eighties.  Along  on  the  line  indicated, 
I  suppose  there  are  about  50  families.  It  is  iifteen  years  since  I  left 
there,  and  I  suppose  a  number  of  families  have  moved  up  the  river. 
I  was  present  when  this  matter  was  discussed  last  week  in  the  pr(\sence 
of  the  President,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  the  agent  and  the  interpreter 

were  also  there. 

The  cattlemen  should  fence  along  and  leave  runways  for  the  cattle 
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to  get  to  the  water  [indicating  on  map].  They  should  shut  in  that 
entire  tract.  That  is  the  best  portion  of  the  cattle  range.  I  know 
that  25  miles  on  this  side  would  leave  three  or  four  families.  Mr. 
Primeau  states  that  there  would  \ye  ten  or  fifteen.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  there  are  no  Indians.  That  is  for  the  protection  of 
cattle.  In  dry  and  cold  weather  this  would  be  valuable.  What  I 
understand  from  Mr.  Primeau  is,  that  you  should  have  the  Indians 
here  and  run  fences  inclosing  3,  6,  8,  or  10  families,  and  have  it  so 
as  to  leave  runways  and  driveways  for  the  cattle  through  to  the  river. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  land  to  the  south  of  the  river  that  would  be 
included  in  Mr.  Walker's  lease  that  would  not  be  occupied  at  all  unless 

a  portion  of  the  river  were  in  it.  j     .     ^u  4. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  runways.  Can  you  put  words  in  that 
lease  whereby  the  cattlemen  will  be  required  to  fence  their  land  so  as 
to  leave  the  Indians  outside  of  their  fencing— that  is,  give  them  the 
chance  to  put  their  runways  in  and  so  fence  their  runways  as  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  Indians  without  compelling  the  Indians  to  build 

fences . 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  very  great  change  in  a 
portion  of  that.  I  know  that  there  are  families— 8,  10,  or  15- in  one 
settlement,  and  then  for  2  or  3  miles  there  is  not  one. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  cattlemen  make  runways  down  there  ^ 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Those  runways  on  the  range  could  be  a  half 
mile,  three-quarters,  or  a  mile  to  2  miles  long,  and  direct  to  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  not  the  cattlemen  make  their  runways 
and  leave  the  Indians  iii  possession  of  the  lands  they  occupy  ?     Can  not 

that  be  done  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  think  that  could  be  done. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  How  much  of  that  tract  is  above  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Lemmon  tract? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  (indicating  on  map).  Clear  up  here. 
.  Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Clear  through  the  land  included  in  the 

Lemmon  lease? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  What  reason  is  there  why  they  Avould 
not  have  protection  for  their  cattle  in  getting  the  water  west  ot  that 

western  line?  n    rr^^      i  u        4.     a 

Mr.   McLaughlin  [indicating   on    map].   The  lease  would   extend 

down  here 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas  [indicating].  But  they  would  not  come 

down  here  for  water,  would  they?  .      n.i         •    tt  w^      i 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes  [indicating  on  mapj.     Ihere  is  Mot  Creek 

and  Rock  Creek,  and  several  others.  ^  ;  u       . 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  The   cattle   in  the  winter   would  not 

come  up  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  No.  ,     .  .i  .      ,        ^k      -i         -j 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  If  they  had  this  place  2o  miles  wide, 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  very  far  from  here  [indicatingj;  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  having  access  to  this  river  here  [indicating], 
if  thev  had  25  miles  of  access  there.  .      .     .^ 

Mr.^  McLaughlin.  In  the  winter  that  creek  usually  has  water  in  it. 
But  I  have  known  seasons  when  there  was  not  a  ))it  of  water  in  it. 
Senator  Jones,    of  Arkansas.   Why  can    they    not  come  to   this 
creek  here  [indicating]? 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Cattle  can  not  go  more  than  10  miles  to  water. 

Senator  Jones,  of   Arkansas.  Is  it  10   miles  to  here  [indicating]  i 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  a  creek. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  If  they  have  creeks,  there  would  be  no 
necessitv  for  going  to  the  runway?  1,1         1 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  cattle  have  to  walk  10  miles  a  day  back  and 
forth,  it  walks  the  ilesh  off  of  them.  r-   j-     i. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  If  they  have  creeks  up  there  [indicat- 
ing], there  is  no  necessitv  for  going  to  the  water  here  [indicaUng]. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  known  that  up  here  [indicating]   to  be 

without  a  particle  of  water  in  it.  .      ,      .       xu        i. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Then  the  necessity  tor  having  the  cat- 
tle here  [indicating]?  ^ 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  same  will  apply  to  the  eastern  portion  ot 

the  Lemmon  lease. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  They  must  have  water. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then  they  could  get  water  in  Cedar  Creeks 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  They  could  not  occupy  the  ground 
unless  thev  could  get  to  Cedar  Creek. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  word  a  lease  so  that  the  cattlemen  may 
have  a  runway  to  the  river  and  avoid  taking  in  these  families? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  think  the  lease  is  properly  worded  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  the  understanding  with  the  contractors  and 
lessees  was  that  the  tract  is  to  be  fenced  with  the  runways,  because 
Mr.  Lemmon  talked  with  me  about  having  runways  to  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  Indians  can  build  the  tences  in 

trim  \rpar 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Those  Indians  are  good  fence  builders.  They 
can  build  fences  to  equal  the  white  men.  and  rapidly.  1  he  on  ly  trouble 
is  to  fence  individual  holdings,  which  would  take  a  good  deal  ot 

^°sJnSor  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  In  the  lease  which  you  have  proposed 
here  thev  are  to  immediately  put  fences  all  around  the  reservation  < 

Commissioner  Jones.  There  is  no  time  in  which  to  do  it. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  supposed  it  was  required  as  a  part  ot 

the  contract  that  they  should  do  it.  ^     .    •,  j 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  As  a  part  of  the  contract  they  are  to  build  a 

certain  fence  outside  of  the  boundaries.  

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  There  is  no  limit  ot  tune  as  to  when 

that  should  be  done?  „  _  ,    •    ^u 

Commissioner  Jones.  No.     They  usually  go  to  work  in  the  spring 

when  the  weather  will  permit.  ,,         • 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  cattle  drift  over  there  because  there  is  no 

foncino* 

Coumiissioner  .Tones.  That  is  the  reason  whv  1  desire  to  have  the 
Indians  lease  their  land  [indicating  on  map].      I  hat  is  a  portion  that  is 

overrun  with  other  cattle.  ,       ,,    ,  .,    ^         ■  i  u 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  1  can  conceive  that  that  would  be  so. 
Whv  is  it  not  practicable  for  vou  to  provide  in  the  lease  tor  the  lessees 
to  put  fences  around  where  there  is  an  Indian  settlement,  a  ((uantity 
of  land  needed  for  these  Indians?  While  they  are  building  those 
fences,  why  should  not  you  put  fences  around  to  take  care  ot  the  cattle . 
Commissioner  Jones."  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  take  care 
of  everything  the  Indians  want. 
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The  Chairmax.  You  will  have  to  word  it  so  that  it  can  be  satisfac- 
torily arranged.  Agree  upon  it  with  the  cattlemen,  and  word  it  in 
3'our  lease. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  difference  between  doing  it  in  that 
way  and  doing  it  as  the  Commissioner  says,  so  far  as  the  cattlemen 
are  concerned  ^  Let  the  Indians  do  the  work,  and  the  Government 
furnish  the  wire. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  fence  off  separately  you  treble  and  quad- 
ruple tht  fences.  They  would  want  several  in  'common,  but  not  one 
for  all  of  them. 

Senator  Quarles.  There  is  no  objection  to  building.  Suppose  live 
or  six  of  them  want  it  through  their  land  in  common,  there  is  nothing 
to  restrain  them  from  doing  it,  is  there  ^ 

Commissioner  Jones.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Quarles.  The  Government  furnishes  the  stuff;  they  do  the 
work.     It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  hardship  upon  them. 

Commissioner  Jones.  You  have  been  feeding  these  Indians  for  a 
number  of  years.  Is  it  a  hardship  to  require  an  able-bodied  Indian  to 
build  his  own  fence? 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  There  is  no  objection  to  asking  an 
able-bodied  Indian  to  do  it.  But  to  ask  the  men  to  build  miles  of 
fences,  would  be  making  a  difficult  job  of  it. 

Commissioner  Jones.  There  are  many  families  there  with  five  men 
in  them. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Not  five  men? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Usually  two  or  three  grown  men,  and  they 
can  do  it  without  any  trouble  at' all.  But  if  any  man  should  be  unable 
to  do  it,  we  will  do  it  for  him. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  understand  they  would  not  want  to  fence  their 
grazing  land;  they  would  only  want  to  fence  the  lands  thev  want  to 
use  for  water. 

Mr.  Primeau.  No;  they  fence  each  man's  holding  of  40  acres,  unless 
there  be  a  neighbor  nearby,  when  they  mav  fence  in  common. 

Senator  Clapp.  They  would  be  better  oif  not  to  have  any  fence. 

Senator  Quarles.  I  understand  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  doing 
of  that.  Suppose  six  of  them  in  common  want  their  fence,  there  is 
nobody  to  restrain  them  from  doing  it. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  The  statement  was  made  that  their 
mowing  land  was  sometimes  distant  from  their  pasture  land.  If  they 
are  to  fence  in  40  acres,  they  would  not  have  any  meadow  land  at  all. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Primeau).  If  you  were  to  fence  in  your 
lands  by  yourselves,  or  separately,  if  you  please,  and  you  were  to 
leave  runways  to  go  down  to  the  river,  could  you  carry  that  out? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes.  That  is  what  they  want — the  reservation  on 
Bull  Head  Station  -  whatever  is  west  of  it  to  themselves,  outside  the 
limit. 

The  Chairman.  Who  builds  the  outside  fence? 

Mr.  Primeau.  The  cattlemen  have  to  build  right  around  them.  If 
they  allow  them  to  take  this  Walker  tract,  each  man  has  to  fence  his 
holding. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  fence  it  by  himself  or  in  common  with 
others  'i 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes;  if  they  are  together.  But  they  are  very  well 
scattered. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  that  each  man  should  fence  his 
own  holdings? 

Mr.  Primeau.  They  can  not  dig  post  holes,  and  then  wagon  the  steel, 
and  sharpen  the  post,*^  and  set  it  in  the  ground.  Thunder  Hawk  says 
he  would  not  do  it.  He  said  he  would  stay  on  horseback  and  keep 
those  cattlemen  away  before  he  would  do  the  fencing. 

Senator  Harris.  How  far  would  the  post  holes  be  apart? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Two  rods. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkanas.  It  would  not  ))e  difficult  for  the  cattle- 
men to  build  the  fences. 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  lower  portion  of  lease,  below  the  Grand 
River,  is  a  large  tract.  If  they  take  that  tract  they  would  have  to  run 
up  probably  20  miles,  including  part  of  this  [indicating  on  map].  There 
they  could  fence  in  the  individual  holdings  or  let  them  run  loose.  The 
tract  is  too  large  to  fence  in  common. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  You  do  not  seem  to  get  my  idea. 

Commissioner  Jones.  Possibly  not.  Step  to  the  map,  and  I  will  show 
you  what  I  mean  [indicating  on  map].     The  Indians  are  located  on  this 

Grand  River. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  understood. 

Commissioner  Jones  (indicating).  Here  is  a  portion  of  pasture  land. 
Here  is  a  portion  for  the  cattlemen.  I  do  not  understand  what  you 
mean.     If  they  fence  up  that  way  they  will  fence  out  every  tract. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas  (indicating).  Suppose  they  build  this 
line  around  here,  then  let  them  come  down  here,  go  across  there,  and 
then  come  down  here,  leaving  this  part  of  the  reservation  out  of  the 
pasture  altogether. 

Commissioner  Jones  (indicating).   Here  is  a  part  that   nobody  is 

using. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
that.  The  chief  objection  I  see  about  that  is  the  one  pointed  out  by 
Major  McLaughlin,  and  that  is  the  want  of  water. 

Commissioner  Jones.  What  would  you  do  with  this  part  of   the 

tract  '^ 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  If  they  want  that,  they  could  run  the 
fence  on  that  side  [indicating].  r-    j-      •      i 

Commissioner  Jones.   But  they  want  access  up  there  [indicating]. 
•  This  part  has  250,000  acres  below  this  river.     This  whole  tract,  460,800 
acres,  takes  in  all  this  square  portion. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  From  the  river  down? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes.  That  river  is  above  the  middle  section. 
There  are  only  200,000  acres  north  of  the  river.  This  part  would  be 
practically  useless.     Most  of  the  Indians  live  along  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Is  there  room  enou^'h  along  here 
[indicating]?     Is  there  pasture  land  enough  for  the  Indians? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Thev  do  not  begin  to  occupy  it. 

Senator  Harris.  Would  the  lessees  reciuire  that  for  cattle,  or  the 

Indians^ 

Commissioner  Jones.  No.  .  ,      ,      i  ^ 

Senator  Harris.  They  can  let  their  cattle  range  with  the  lessees 

cattle? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  that.  They  can  round 
them  up  and  do  away  with  this  fencing  altogether. 
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Commissioner  Jones.  That  is  what  I  «upf*Mi- 

Senator  Hakkxs    ^eVV^^'^ltt'^^af  nw  lu4stTon  in'  t¥e  first 
Commissioner  Jones,   les.     inat  wa^  my  &u„gc 

'^^PnatorOuARLES.  Will  the  Indians  object  to  that?  t«  tI,P 

CommLTontr  Jones.  That  is  what  they  ^-^XS^  along  wSh 
Osage  country  there  are  hundreds  of  Indian  cattle  lunning  along  wn 
the  lessees' cattle,  with  a  separate  brand  on  them. 

The  Chairman  (addressing  Mr.  Primeau).     Ihe  Indians  wnn  y 

want  them  separate? 
Mr.  PkiMEAU.  Yes;  they  want  them  separate. 
Senator  Hakris.  What  is  the  ob]ection  they  make  ^ 
Mr   Prime AU    It  will  precipitate  trouble  it  those  wild  cattle  aie  in 

wi^ihe  Indian^'  cattle.  VheK  they  can  not  have  any  fencing  of  the 

"' Sotator  Harris.  The  fencing  of  the  meadows  will  be  comparatively 
littlP  trouble  coinoared  with  the  fencing  ot  the  ranges. 

i^LX  OuIrles  There  would  be  little  trouble  except  in  the  round-ui^. 

Ml  PrimeaS  That  is  the  trouble.  There  would  be  an  open  trai 
from  the  agency  to  the  different  towns  where  they  hold  United  States 

-t^.^:^^^^:^:^  of  the  Cheyenne  K^^^^^^^^ 

rbrr^^rfutti^^^teftKS 

will  be  the  We  al  down  here  [indicating  on  map]  and  we  will  be 
he  Pless  to  protect  the  Indians.     We  could  not  keep  them  out. 

Ktoi    Jones,  of  Arkansas  (indicating  on  map).     Does  all  that 

belong  to  the  Indians? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes;  the  Sioux  Indl^ns^ 

^Si°"CoKlrMrt\vould  .«  a  co„,ide™bIe  ,naM«-  to  .he 

'trt^.'X4rw\f il;ol°tC"-be  ti^uble  with  the  cattle  ,mder 
thdv  OTonS  taand  and  the  ownew  on  the  ground  to  look  out  toi 
ih!,, >'   T^bl  not  see  why  there  should  lie  a  trail  open  to  any  court. 
'^S:ppr?herel,apdd«do^ 

TnSing  S  S  S:a*'di  Jent  tS^  li  thSt  kind  will  ptecipi. 

•"Thp'rHlmMAN    The  Indians  are  outside  and  wish  to  come  in.     I 
woT,M  be  wilLg  to  allow  two  or  three  of  thorn  to  come  ,n  and  occupy 

»X  %nZ^  f!;£ttn°;  'o*-;  map"" tU  is  a  trail  C.  miles 
in  w  dth      Thev  pav  25  cents  a  head  for  branding  the  cattle  tiom  the 

The  ('hIirma N  '^Have  the  Indians  come  in  for  a  moment.  As  we 
have  recS  Several  letters  from  them,  i^t  might  be  well  to  hear  them. 
na\e  lec^  Oitartfh    Thev  will  be  here  all  winter. 

m  SioSS'dS^^^    appeared  before  the  committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THUNDER  HAWK  (THROUGH  THE  INTERPRETER, 

LOUIS  P.  PRIMEAU). 

Thunder  Hawk.  The  first  time  word  was  sent  out  that  we  wished  to 
lease  a  certain  portion  of  our  reservation,  we  did  not  understand;  hut 
the  second  time  we  decided  to  lease  a  certain  portion  of  the  reserva- 

The  Chaikman.  What  have  vou  to  say  about  the  Walker  lease? 
Thunder  Hawk.   We  are  willing  to  lease  the  land,  but  we  want 
the  privilege  of  designating  the  boundaries  of  the  piece  of  land  to  be 

leased. 

The  Chairman.  Which  boundaries  are  3^ou  willmg  to  lease? 

Thunder  Hawk.  1  followed  down  the  half-mile  posts  between  the 
two  States,  down  here  [indicating  on  map],  until  I  got  sufficiently  far, 
and  then  I  passed  over  south  into  Grand  River,  and  then  made  a  diago- 
nal line  to  mv  place.  I  think  that  we  have  been  misunderstood  m  our 
proposition.^  This  was  decided  upon  in  a  general  council  of  all  the 
Indians,  and  there  was  a  committee  of  three  appointed,  one  of  which 
was  myself,  Walking  Shooter,  and  the  agent,  with  the  intei;prcter,  to 
see  which  way  that  line  should  go,  and  we  have  waited  all  winter  with 
the  understanding  that  in  the  spring  we  should  go  out  and  show  the 
agent  were  the  Walker  lease  would  go. 

STATEMENT  OF  AN  INDIAN  DELEGATE  (THROUGH  THE  INTER- 

PRETER,  LOUIS  P.  PRIMEAU). 

The  Chairman.  The  interpreter  will  show  you  where  the  Walker 
lease  would  come.  (The  boundaries  having  been  pointed  out.)  1  ask 
you  what  objection  there  is  to  having  it  come  down  to  where  it  would, 
48  or  50  miles  down  there.     What  is  the  objection  to  that? 

The  Delegate.  My  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  lease  that  portion  of 
the  land  are  that  we  want  that  for  ourselves,  and  we  want  to  leave 
cattle  and  other  things  of  that  kind  for  future  generations. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Indians  are  on  that  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion? 

The  Delegate.  It  is  hard  to  tell  just  where  that  line  crosses. 

STATEMENT    OF   ANOTHER   INDIAN    DELEGATE  (THROUGH   THE 

INTERPRETER,  LOUIS  P.  PRIMEAU). 

The  Chairman  (the  interpreter  having  pointed  out  the  line  referred 
to).     How  many  Indians  are  there?  .      tt      i 

The  Delegate.  From  Bull  Head  Station  up  to  where  Thunder  Hawk 
lives  there  are  172  families.  .  mi       i      t t     i  q 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Do  any  live  beyond  Thunder  Hawk^ 

Thunder  Hawk.  Quite  a  number  beyond  me. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  About  how  many  families  i 

Thunder  Hawk.  I  think,  counting  those  living  up  the  river  trom 
me,  would  make  117  families  living  up  the  river  from  me. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  How  many  living  trom  Bull  Head  bta- 
tion  to  ])eyond  Thunder  Hawk? 

Mr.  Primeau.  One  hundred  and  seventeen. 
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Senator  McCumhek.  Suppose  the  line  to  run  2  miles  west  of  Bull 
Head  Station,  then  how  many  families  would  be  living  there— assum- 
ing that  your  man  was  correct  in  his  survey  ^ 

Mr.  Primeau.  1  judge  al)out  10  families. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  that  it  is  desired  to 
ask  these  Indians  ?     If  not,  we  will  excuse  them. 

The  delegation  retired. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  M.  SPRINGER. 

Mr.  Springer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
the  Indians  have  stated  to  me  that  they  were  willing  to  lease  their 
unoccupied  land;  but  that,  in  agreeing  to  that,  it  was  understood  that 
they  were  to  designate  themselves,  by  a  committee  of  their  own  peo- 
ple, the  lands  that  were  unoccupied.  Instead  of  that  agreement  being 
carried  out,  they  say  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  designate  such 
land.  They  want  now  simply  the  privilege  of  designating  the  unoc- 
cupied portion  of  the  land  which  they  are  willing  to  lease.  But  they 
are  unwilling  to  rent  those  lands  they  want  for  their  own  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  can  designate  on  the 
map,  or  by  words,  in  which  the  lease  could  be  drawn  to  satisfy  the 

Indians? 

Mr.  Springer.  They  explain  that  they  desire  a  committee  of  three 
to  go  on  the  ground  and  stake  off,  as  they  say,  the  lands  which  they 
are  willing  should  be  leased,  and  the  rest  they  want  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. They  state  that  there  was  an  agreement  with  the  agent  that 
they  should*  appoint  a  committee  of   three  persons  to  stake  off  the 

land. 

The  Chairman  (addressing  Mr.  Bingenheimer).    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  They  were  to  go  with  me,  and  they  were  to 
assist  me  in  marking  oft'  the  entire  land. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  We  have  not  had  time. 

Mr.  Springer.  These  leases  cover  lands  that  they  want  to  occupy 

themselves 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  agreement,  then;  that  they  should 
designate  what  they  wanted  to  lease  and  you  were  to  go  with  them? 
Has  that  been  done? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  No. 

Mr.  Springer.  If  you  take  them  around  into  the  inclosure,  they 
themselves  will  designate  the  land. 

The  ('hairman.  The  lessees  are  to  fence  their  own  land? 

Mr.  Springer.  No;  they  are  to  fence  themselves  outside  of  the 

reservation. 
The  Chairman.  The  lessees  are  to  fence  themselves  out  and  leave 

the  reservation  to  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Springer.  No;  the  Indians  are  to  be  fenced  out  of  their  portion. 
The  Chairman.   Who  is  to  build  the  fence  between  the  Indians  and 

the  lessees? 

Mr.  Primeau.  The  cattlemen. 

T'he  Chairman.  They  are  to  build  the  fence? 

Mr.  Primeau.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  are  to  fence  themselves  out  of  the  res- 
ervation ? 


Mr.  Primeau.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (addressing  Mr.  Bingenheimer).  Was  that  the  under- 
standing^ 

Mr.  Bincjenheimer.  You  do  not  understand  Mr.  Primeau. 
Senator  Clapp.  He  does  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Chairman.     The 
Indian  is  to  build  the  fence  around  his  own  particular  tract.     Is  not 
that  the  fact  ? 
Mr.  Springer.  No. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  The  Indians  claim  that  they  agreed  to 
lease  their  unoccupied  lands  and  that  there  was  a  comniittee  appointed 
to  designate  what  was  unoccupied  land.  The  agent  said  that  was  not 
done,  but  that  they  are  leasing  the  lands  that  were  not  marked  out,  not 
unoccupied  lands. 

lyir.  Springer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  In  the  council  the  Indians  agreed  to  lease  the 
unoccupied  portions  of  the  reservation.  Afterwards  I  went  to  the 
office,  and  the  chiefs  came  in  and  said,  "  We  want  Thunder  Hawk  and 
Walking  Shooter  to  go  with  you  and  the  interpreter  to  assist  you  in 
laying  out  this  land." 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Did  you  do  it? 
Mr.  Bingenheimer.  No. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  said  that  was 
not  true.     Why  not? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Simply  because  the  lease  provides  that  occu- 
pied lands  shall  be  excluded. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  The  statement  was  that  the  unoccupied 
lands  were  to  be  leased,  and  a  committee  was  to  be  appointed  to  mark 
out  the  unoccupied  land,  and  that  has  not  been  done. 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  occupied  l&nds  are  to  be  marked  out. 
Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.     The  converse  of  that  is  true. 
Senator  Dubois.  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Springer  state  what  he 
understands  to  be  the  understanding  of  the  Indians,  and  then  let  the 
agent  or  Commissioner  answer  that  and  eliminate  all  the  balance. 
Tiien  we  will  understand  what  the  difference  is. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Springer.  The  first  proposition  was  to  establish  what  was  known 
as  the  permit  system,  a  short  term  of  lease.  The  Indians  objected  to 
that  very  much,  and,  as  a  counter  proposition,  suggested  that  they 
were  willing  to  lease  their  unoccupied  lands.  The  Indians  in  council 
wanted  to  designate  what  were  unoccupied  lands,  and  it  was  suggested 
to  them  that  it  would  take  too  much  time  and  troul)le,  and  it  would 
not  do  very  well,  but  that  they  should  make  a  short-time  lease.  Then 
there  was  to  be  a  committee  of  three  appointed.  They  were  to  go 
with  the  Indians  and  mark  out,  by  stakes,  the  unoccupied  portion 
included  in  the  lease.  As  a  corollary  of  that,  when  you  mark  off  one 
you  mark  off  the  other.  The  committee  was  willing  to  do  it;-  but 
without  waiting  for  the  committee  to  designate  the  land,  the  Depart- 
ment has  proceeded  to  lease  the  land,  which  the  Indians  claim  embrace 
some  300,000  or  500,000  acres  of  land  which  they  have  been  using  for 
pasturage  of  their  own  cattle  and  stock. 

If  the  Department  will  withhold  this  lease  and  allow  the  Indians  to 
select  three  men — allow  the  committee  to  go  out  and  stake  off'  the  land 
that  the  Indians  have  leased,  there  will  be  no  trouble.  They  should 
be  marked  'off  on  the  ground,  as  it  can  not  be  done  on  the  map.  It 
must  be  done  on  the  ground.     You  can  not  tell  where  they  have  pas- 
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tures.  Thej'  should  go  out  several  miles.  They  should  go  along  with 
the  agent  and  stake  off,  with  stakes  large  enough  to  be  seen,  every- 
where on  the  ground  the  lands  whic^h  they  want  to  lease.  That  has 
not  been  done,  and  the  Indians  are  insisting  that  it  should  be  done 
before  anything  else  shall  be  done.  They  claim  that  the  Lemmon  and 
Walker  lea^^es  embrace  lands  which  they  occupy  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, and  which  they  never  consented,  in  writing^or  otherwise,  should 
be  embraced  in  the  leases  with  the  cattlemen. 

The  CHAimiAN.  Who  was  there  when  this  w^as  done? 

Mr.  SpmNGER.  Mr.  Primeau  was  there,  and  the  agent  was  there. 

Senator  Quarles.  There  is  no  difference  between  these  parties. 

The  Chairman.  The  agent  will  state,  if  he  can,  what  the  agreement 
was.  Let  us  see  if  there  be  any  disagreement.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  them.  What  is  the  agreement? 
Has  it  been  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Springer?  Wherein  does  he  make 
a  mistake? 

Mr.  BiN(rENHEiMKR.  Tho  Indians  were  told  just  exactly  where  it  was 
to  begin.     They  never  said  there  were  three  Indians,  but  two. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Nev^er  mind  the  number.  You  named 
three. 

Mr.  RiNGEXiiEiMER.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  You  said  Thunder  Hawk,  Walking 
Shooter,  Primeau,  and  vourself. 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Mr.  Primeau  was  the  interpreter. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  done  that  vet? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  No.  It  was  cold  weather,  and  we  could  not  do 
it  in  the  winter  time. 

The  (chairman.  You  and  the  committee  were  going  to  determine 
that? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  They  told  me  that  after  they  agreed  to  sign 
this  lease. 

Senator  Quarles.  If  I  understand  aright,  there  is  no  trouble  about 
it  at  all.  That  lease  provides  that  the  occupied  lands  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  lease.     Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  Yes. 

Senator  Quarles.  To  make  it  conclusive,  if  that  has  not  been  done, 
put  in  the  lease  the  manner  in  which  that  shall  be  determined.  When 
that  shall  have  been  done,  there  will  be  no  trouble  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  determine  the  limits  of  the  lease. 

Senator  Quarles.  They  have  not  put  in  the  method;  but  they  say 
that  the  occupied  lands  shall  not  be  within  the  lease. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  Is  there  a  copy  of  that  lease  here? 
See  what  the  lease  itself  says. 

Senator  Quarles.  It  is  said  that  that  is  the  way  it  was  understood — 
that  that  is  the  way  it  was  to  be  marked  out;  they  were  to  go  and  laj^ 
it  out  on  the  sfround.  You  can  not  do  it  in  anv  other  wav,  because 
you  have  no  accurate  map.  They  have  agreed  to  take  three  men. 
That  is  all  right.     Let  them  go  and  lay  out  their  lines. 

Senator  Harris.  The  Indians  were  to  show  them  which  were  occu- 
pied and  which  were  unoccupied  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Put  it  in  the  lease  that  the  lines  shall  be  determined 
by  these  three  men. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Truesdell.  The  lease  is  executed  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
and  these  Indians  have  not  been  consulted  in  regard  to  it. 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  exterior  boundary  of  the  lease  has  been 
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designated  in  the  lease.     There  is  no  question  about  that.     1  say  the 
interior  portions  which  these  Indians  want  to   use  for   their   own 

Eurposes  has  not  been  designated.  But  the  lease  provides  for  any 
olding  which  the  Indians  want  under  the  lease. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  But  that  is  not  the  agreement  which 
these  Indians  say  was  the  understanding  of  the  lease. 

Commissioner  Jones.  It  is  the  difference  between  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

Commissioner  Jones.   What  is  the  difference? 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  The  committee  was  to  point  out  to  the 
agent  what  was  unoccupied  land.  AYhen  you  go  out,  you  point  out  a 
lot  of  land  they  have  not  designated,  and  you  say  if  there  are  some  who 
do  not  want  to  stay  in  it  they  may  fence  off'  their  land. 

Commissioner  Jones.  Anything  that  is  iiot  unoccupied  is  occupied 

land. 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  all  designated   in   this   lease   by  metes  and 

bounds. 

Commencing  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  reservation,  thence  east  along  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  reservations  about 
nineteen  miles  to  the  range  line  between  rangCir*  twenty  and  twenty-one;  thence 
north  on  said  range  line  about  twenty-four  miles  to  the  township  line  between 
townships  twenty-one  and  twenty-twof  thence  east  on  township  line  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  range  hne  between  ranges  twenty-five  and  twenty-six;  thence  north  on 
said  range  line  to  the  north  boundary  of  South  Dakota;  thence  due  north  to  the 
township  line  between  townshi})s  one  hundred  and  thirty  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  in  North  Dakota;  thence  west  on  said  township  line  to  the  Cannon  Ball 
(or  Cedar)  River;  thence  in  a  westerly  and  southwesterly  direction  along  said  river 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  reservation;  thence  south  along  the  west  boundary  of 
the  reservation  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  an  estimated  area  of  788,480 
acres,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Springer.  The  only  difference  is  whether  the  Indians  are  to 
designate  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  land  or  the  Department  is  to 

do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  in  keeping  faith. 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  I  do  not  contend  that  the  Indians  were  to  tell 
me  which  w^ere  the  unoccupied  lands. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Who  is  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Bingenheimer.  I,  as  the  representative  of  the  Government,  am 
to  do  it  under  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Indians  pointing 
it  out  at  all  if  you  are  to  do  it  under  the  terms  of  the  lease  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  The  Indians  were  to  designate  by  this  committee  of 
three  the  lands  which  are  unoccupied. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to   have   the   understanding  of   the 

Indians. 

Mr.  Springer.  We  understood  that  we  were  to  designate  the  bound- 
aries unoccupied;  always  understood  that,  and  we  are    waiting  the 

opportunitv  to  do  it. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  Did  they  all  understand  it  so? 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Jones.  Here  is  the  provision: 

It  is  also  express^ly  agreed  that  all  allotments  of  land  in  severalty,  and  all  farms, 
gardens,  and  other  improved  holdings  of  individual  Indians  shall  at  all  times  be  kept 
tree  from  damage  or  interference  by  the  stock  and  employees  of  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part. 

I   L 7 
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Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  That  lease  does  not  seem  to  go  into  the 
agreement  here. 

Mr.  Springeu.  It  was  with  the  grazing  lands  in  the  litth^>  inclosure. 
They  wanted  the  range  for  their  cattle.  That  is  what  they  wanted 
excluded. 

The  Chaihman.  The  Indians  were  to  lease  unoccupied  lands,  and  it 
was  their  understanding  that  there  was  to  be  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  to  designate  them.     That  should  be  carried  out. 

Senator  Clapp.  Who  is  to  enforce  that  under  this  lease? 

Mr.  Springer.  Who  is  to  enforce  \ti 

Senator  Clapp.  The  Department? 

Mr.  Springer.  If  they  will. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  It  was  specifically  set  forth  by  the 
agent  and  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no 
consent  to  anything  else.    . 

Senator  Clapp.  Under  this  lease  I  do  not  see  whv  thev  can  not  gfo 
on  there  and  make  this  designation. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.     This  designation;  yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  These  boundaries  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  designation  made  by  them. 

Senator  Clapp.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  Put  that  into  the  lease,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
question  about  it. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Truesdell.  It  was  not  until  the  Indians  came  to  Washington 
that  thej^  heard  what  the  proposition  was — that  they  were  to  inclose 
their  lands  with  a  wire  fence.  The  proposition  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  furnish  the  wire,  and  the  Indians  shall  get  the  posts,  dig 
the  holes,  and  put  them  down.  But  we  do  not  know  where  the  wire 
is,  whether  at  liismarck  or  where.  We  do  not  know  where  the  posts 
are.  And  it  puts  upon  the  Indian  with  100  head  of  cattle  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  up  lOi  miles  of  fence  to  close  them  in.  I  have  figured 
it  all  out  careful] V. 

Senator  Clapp.  Where  is  the  clause  relating  to  Indians  doing  the 
fencing? 

Commissioner  Jones.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  BlNGENHEiMER.  Whcn  we  came  here,  Mr.  Primeau  told  me  if 
the  Indians  were  given  the  wire  they  would  be  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  keep  the  agreement. 

Senator  Clapp.  Are  the  Indians  to  have  any  right  under  this  lease 
to  have  the  limits  under  fence? 

Commissioner  Jones.  All  the  holdings  are  to  be  inclosed  within  a 
fence. 

Senator  Clapp.  The  question  is  whether  that  would  cover  grazing 
lands. 

Commissioner  Jones.  It  covers  all  the  Indian's  allotment  or 
selection. 

Mr.  Truesdell.  If  the  Indian's  cattle  increase  above  100  head,  he 
may  keep  his  cattle  within  this  inclosure  by  paying  $1.20  a  year  per 
head.     But  he  must  fence  his  cattle  in  there. 

Commissioner  Jones.  No;  he  may  have  his  cattle  wherever  he  wants 
them. 

The  Chairman.     Is  there  any  difficulty  in  wording  the  lease  so  that 
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the  designation  maybe  made  according  to  the  agreement— that  the 
boundary  shall  be  desigfnated  by  this  conmiittee  which  you  have  agreed 
upon?     Is  there  any  difficulty  about  that? 

Mr.  Springer.  The  difticulty  is  this:  They  want  to  preserve  their 
range  privilege.  If  you  will  allow  the  Indians  to  jDoint  out  the  bound- 
ary of  the  unoccupied  lands,  they  will  make  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  provision  in  it,  the  Indians  will  have  no 
objection? 

Mr.  Springer.  The  lease  will  be  made  if  the  desiirnation  is  made  in 
that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  make  a  lease  now  declaring  that  the 
boundaries  shall  be  as  designated  by  that  committee? 

Sehator  Harris.  You  can  not  make  a  lease  until  the  boundaries  shall 
have  been  designated. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  can  make  an  agreement. 

Senator  Harris.  You  may  give  them  the  power  to  designate  the 
limits  of  the  land  to  be  leased. 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes;  give  them  the  power  to  designate  the  limits  of 
the  land. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  Has  not  this  lease  been  already 
executed  ? 

Commissioner  Jones.  One  of  them  has  been  executed — the  Lemmon 
lease. 

^  The  Chairman.  The  Lemmon  lease  does  not  interfere  with  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Primeau.  It  would,  but  they  are  willing  to  concede  that  if  you 
will  fix  the  Walker  tract. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  The  Walker  lease  has  not  been 
executed. 

The  Chairman.  No.  Why  can  you  not  make  the  Walker  lease  read 
so  that  the  boundaries  may  be  fixed  by  this  committee,  letting  the 
other,  the  Lemmon  lease,  stand? 

Commissioner  Jones.  It  depends  on  what  you  call  the  boundaries. 
If  they  be  what  the  Indians  may  designate,  simply  the  portion  they  want 
to  lease,  and  exclude  the  other,  you  might  exclude  the  Lemmon  lease. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  an  agreement  with  the  Indians? 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  agent  said  there  was  no  agreement. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  He  said  there  was.  The  law  requires 
that  the  consent  of  these  Indians  shall  be  had  with  regard  to  whatever 
shall  be  done  with  this  land;  and  the  statement  was  made  by  the  agent 
that  these  Indians,  in  their  council,  provided  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  designate  what  were  the  unoccupied  lands,  and  there 
can  be  nothing  else  done  under  the  law  in  regard  to  this  agreement. 

Commissioner  Jones.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  on  the  record. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  It  makes  no  difference  what  is  on  the 
record. 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  agreement  was  that  they  should  lease  the 
unoccupied  lands. 

Mr.  BiNGENHEiMER.  We  had  our  council  of  Indians,  and  they  agreed 
.to  lease  this  land. 

The  Chairman.  The  unoccupied  lands? 

Mr.  BiNGENHEiMER.  Ycs;  tne  unoccupied  lands. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  understanding  of  unoccupied? 

Mr.  BiNGENHEiMER.  They  came  to  me  and  said,  ''We  want  Thun- 
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dor  Hawk  and  Walking  Shooter  to  assist  you  and  the  interpreter  to  go 
out  there  and  stake  it  out;"  and  I  agreed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  agreed  to  it.  Then  they  wanted  you  and  these 
gentlemen  to  lay  out  the  unoccupied  lands? 

Mr.  HiNCJEMiEiMEU.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  not  he  done  now?  Why  not  do  just 
what  you  agreed  to  doi  Then  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
committee  and  every  bod}^  else. 

Mr.  BiNCxENHEiMER.  Let  me  go  home  with  the  Indians  and  have  the 
outsiders  let  them  alone,  and  the  Indians  will  be  satisfied. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  say 
that  the  law  requires  that  these  Indians  shall  consent  to  whatever  lease 
shall  be  made,  and,  according  to  your  statement,  they  were  to  >iDoint 
out  what  were  unoccupied  lands.  That  is  the  understanding.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  purpose  leaving  it  to  you  to  say  that  they 
shall  agree  to  a  lease  that  they  have  not  consented  to. 

Mr.  Springer.  You  have  heard  all  you  desire  to  hear  from  the 

Indians,  I  presume? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  all  the  information  from  them  we  desire. 

Mr.  Truesdell.  It  ought  to  be  stated  here  that  the  Indians  will 
make  a  statement  if  you  desire  it.  The  Indians  did  not  desire  to  make 
any  lease  whatever.'  The  initiative  came  from  white  men.  They  are 
opposed  to  giving  up  occupied  or  unoccupied  land.  It  is  only  under 
coercion  that  they  want  to  make  any  lease  at  all;  it  was  because  of  a 
petition  sent  here.     If  you  want  to  ask  the  Indians  about  that  they 

will  so  say. 

Conmiissioner  Jones.  Before  that  gentleman  leaves,  and  as  Mr. 
Primeau  is  here,  in  justice  to  the  Department  and  the  agent,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  received  a  communication  stating  that  Mr.  Primeau 
was  employed  by  the  St.  Paul  road  to  go  around  among^  the  Indians 
this  fall  and  persuade  them  to  lease  these  lands,  as  the  St.  Paul  road 
was  very  anxious  that  that  range  should  be  occupied.  Mr.  Primeau 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  that  road,  and  was  to  be  paid  by  that 
road  for  his  services.  But  now  Mr.  Primeau  comes  here  and  tries  to 
defeat  just  what  he  offered  to  do,  and  did  do,  for  the  St.  Paul  road. 

Mr.  Primeau.  I  never  offered  to  do  anything. 

Commissioner  Jones.  The  officer  told  me  that  the  terms  proposed 
by  you  were  that  you  were  to  receive  $500  in  cash  and  an  annual  pass 
over  the  road.  They  told  Mr.  Primeau  that  until  they  heard  from 
their  agent  who  was  out  there,  and  whom  they  had  hired  to  do  that 
work,  they  could  not  settle  with  Mr.  Primeau.  The  understanding 
was  that  he  was  to  go  and  induce  these  Indians,  which  he  did,  to 
sign  this  agreement,  which  was  sent  to  the  office  by  771  of  the  Indians 
consenting  to  lease  their  land — the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  land. 
Why  Mr.  Primeau  has  changed  his  mind  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Harris.  You  had  that  information  from  the  officer  of  the 

road? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  the  officer  of  the  road? 

Commissioner  Jones.  Mr.  Calkins. 

Senator  Harris.  I  think  we  should  have  Mr.  Calkins  before  the 

committee. 

Mr.  Primeau.  I  did  w  ork  to  get  a  lease  to  have  the  Indians  get  a  rev 
enue  out  of  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  900  square  miles  of  the  north- 
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west  corner  of  the  reservation,  and  it  was  on  ni}^  recommendation  and 
talk  that  they  agreed  to  do  that;  but  when  they  came  down  here  it 
was  something  else. 

Mr.  Truesdell.  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates  has  inquired  into  this  very 
thing.  The  Commissioner  told  me  this  on  Saturday  last  without  giving 
me  his  authority.  I  thought  it  was  not  true  then,  and  I  have  satisfied 
myself  since  that  it  was  false. 

Commissioner  Jones.  That  is  a  prettv  bold  statement. 

Mr.  Truesdell.  Bring  Mr.  Calkins  here. 

Commissioner  Jones.  That  does  not  change  the  fact.  The  under- 
standing last  fall  was,  when  the  Indians  signed  this  lease,  that  they 
were  to  lease  these  unoccupied  lands. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  I  have  here  two  letters — one  from  Mr. 
William  Hayes  Ward,  editor  of  The  Independent,  of  New  York,  and 
the  other  from  some  young  woman,  Mary  C.  Collins,  explaining  what 
she  knows  about  this^subject.  I  hand  them  to  the  stenographer,  and 
ask  that  they  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

The  committee  thereupon  (at  10.10  o'clock  p.  m.)  adjourned. 

(The  letters  referred  to  by  Senator  Jones  are  as  follows:) 

Fort  Yates,  Mty  25,  1901— Saturday,  j>.  rn. 

My  Dear  Miss  Cook:  I  have  spent  this  afternoon  attending  the  big 
council  of  the  Indians  at  the  Standing  Rock  Agency,  who  were  all 
called  in  to  attend  a  council  and  act  on  a  proposition  of  the  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  Railroad  for  the  lease  of  their  grazing  land  to  cattle- 
men. Such  a  proposition  had  been  made  previously,  but  unanimously 
rejected.  It  was  reported  that  this  time  it  was  to  be  put  through  any- 
how. The  agent  (Bingenheimer)  was  reported  to  have  said  that  if  they 
did  not  agree  to  it  the  land  would  be  immediately  allotted  and  the 
rations  all  stopped.  Dr.  Warner  and  wife.  Miss  Collins,  Mr.  Reed 
and  wife  were  present  to  hear  the  proposition. 

The  agent  opend  the  case  by  telling  the  Indians  that  the  proposition 
of  the  previous  council  for  right  of  grazing  was  rejected,  as  it  had  not 
been  fully  understood. 

*'l  find,  by  talking  with  some  of  vou,  that  you  do  not  have  a  fair  understanding 
of  the  proposition.  This  time  we  have  had  it  put  in  writing— we  want  you  to  under- 
stand what  you  are  signing.  The  interperter  will  translate  and  then  we  will  hear 
what  you  have  to  say. 

Thereupon  he  read  a  telegram  which  had  been  received  from  Wash- 
ington, from  the  Indian  Bureau.  I  was  afterwards  shown  it,  having 
asked  the  agent  to  let  me  see  it.  It  was  from  Washington,  signed  by 
Mr.  Tonner,  Assistant  Commissioner,  saying  that  the  Commissioner 
was  in  New  York,  but  desiring  that  the  Indians  would  accept  the 
proposition  to  lease  land  so  as  to  allow  10,000  or  12,000  cattle  to  graze 
on  their  land,  at  %1  a  head,  the  land  to  be  south  of  the  Grand  River. 
The  agent  told  me  that  the  position  of  the  land  was  immaterial  to  the 
Government,  and  it  was  not,  I  understood,  this  land  that  was  wanted. 

Mr.  Hunter  [said  the  agent  to  the  Indians]  is  here  and  will  exi)lain  to  you  the 
proposition  of  this  railroad  company.  All  safeguards  are  made  in  defense  of  the 
Indians.  Bevond  dispute  the  Indians  have  more  land  than  they  can  use.  You  can 
ride  across  the  country  for  days  and  not  see  a  critter.  The  Commissioner  thinks, 
and  properlv,  too,  that  you  should  make  some  use  of  your  surplus  land  to  improve 
your  condition. 

The  agent  fairly  and  fully  committed  himself  and  the  Indian  Bureau 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  of  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
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Railroad.  After  the  council  I  got  a  copy  of  the  proposition,  and  here  it 
is.  (I  must  return  my  copy  to  him.)  There  are  two  alternative  prop- 
ositions; 

AGREEMENT. 

We,  the  undersigned  Indiann  of  the  Standing  Rock  Agency,  do  hereby  consent 
and  agree,  in  (ronsideration  of  the  nnni  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  V«r  year,  or  fraction 
thereof,  for  each  head  of  cattle  l)roiight  ujKjn  the  reservation,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  further  sum  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  stuinpage  for  all  hay  cut  u]X)n  the  reservation 
for  such  cattle,  to  lease  certain  portions  of  the  reservation  to  cattlemen  for  grazing 
purposes;  and  the  said  land  so  leased  to  he  put  under  fence  by  the  cattlenien. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  said  fence  be  constructed  under  contract  at  the  low- 
est reasonable  figures  obtainable,  and  tliat  cost  thereof  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  due  the  Indians  under  this  agreement  for  the  first  year  this  agreement  shall 
be  in  force;  and  the  said  fence,  when  so  constructed,  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation,  and  the  said  cattlemen  shall  be  reijuired  to  keep  it  in 
good  order  and  repair  at  their  own  expense  during  the  time  that  this  agreement  shall 
be  in  force. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  any  persons  sent  upon  the  reservation  to  take  care  of  cat- 
tle shall  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  before  ])eing  employed  upon  the  reservation. 

It  is  further  agreed  and  unders*^tood  that  the  amounts  al)ove  agreed  upon  are  to  be 
paid  over  in  advance  and  the  net  proceeds  from  the  cattle  tax  and  the  stumpage  for 
hay  shall  be  distributed  annually  among  the  Indians  in  equal  shares  in  the  form  of 
a  per  capita  payment. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  agreement  shall  be  of  full  force  and  effect  from 
the  period  of  five  years  from  the  making  hereof,  unless  sooner  dissolved  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties  hereto. 

[Second  form.] 

We,  the  undersigned  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Agency,  do  hereby  consent  and 
agree  to  the  following: 

In  consideration  of  the  payment,  in  advance,  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  head  for 
each  year  or  fraction  thereof,  we  agree  to  allow  cattle  to  be  brought  upon  this  reser- 
vation for  the  purpose  of  grazing;  provided,  that  such  cattle  shall  be  so  herded  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  stock,  dwellings,  cultivated  fields,  or  hay  grounds  of  the 
Indians;  and  provided,  that  for  any  damage  caused  to  the  above  by  such  cattlp,  their 
owner  or  owners  shall  make  full  (Hnnpcnsation,  to  be  determined  by  the  agent  or 
by  some  one  appointexl  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

We  further  agree,  on  i)ayment  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  stumpage,  said  sum  to  be  paid 
in  advance,  to  allo\y  hay  to  be  cut  for  such  cattle  uj)on  the  reservation,  the  quantity 
80  cut  to  }>e  determined  by  measurement  after  the  hay  has  been  for  thirty  days  in 
the  stack. 

It  is  provided  further  that  any  person  sent  to  the  reservation  to  look  after  such 
cattle  shall  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  a])proved  by  the  United  States  Indian 
agent  before  being  employed  upon  the  reservation. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  net  proceeds  from  the  cattle  tax  and 
8tum])age  for  hav  as  above  provided  shall  be  distributed  to  the  Indians  annually  in 
ecpial  sliares  in  the  form  of  a  per  capita  payment. 

After  the  interpreter  had  read  the  agreement  Mr.  Hunter  spoke, 
representing  the  railroad.     He  said: 

This  agreement  is  for  your  interest  and  ours.  It  will  give  you  a  dollar  a  year  for 
every  critter  and  for  every  calf  that  is  branded.  It  will  give  us  the  hauling  of  these 
10,000  cattle  every  year.  We  have  extended  the  road  to  Evarts.  The  Depart- 
ment will  arrange  with  the  agent  here  how  you  will  insi)ect  the  cattle.  The  cattle- 
men will  pay  you  50  cents  a  ton  for  all  the  hay  they  cut,  and  })uy  from  you  the  hay 
you  cut.     At  present  you  will  get  nothing  for  this  land  that  lies  useless. 

The  agent  spoke  again  and  said  the  cattlemen  would  help  the  Indians 
keep  out  the  prairie  fir(\s. 

Mr.  Hunter  then  added  that  he  had  been  to  Washington  to  see  the 
Conuiiissioner,  and — 

he  is  very  anxious  to  have  you  agree  to  this  and  sent  me  to  say  this  to  you.  He 
wanted  this  settled  immediately,  for  if  it  was  not  agreed  to  in  two  weeks  the  Texas 
cattle  would  l^e  sent  to  Montana. 
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Then  the  Indians  spoke.  The  tirst  speaker  was  John  Grass,  who 
had  been  selected  to  represent  the  opposition.  A  number  followed. 
The  general  reasons  were  that  their  reservation  is  smaller  per  capita 
than  others;  that  it  is  not  too  large,  in  view  of  prospectiv.e  increase  of 
cattle;  that  but  for  the  blizzard  of  four  vears  ago  they  would  now 
have  well-nigh  enough;  that  the  Department  had  assured  them  that 
they  should  hold  this  land,  and  they  must  look  out  for  their  children; 
that  their  access  to  water  would  be  endangered;  that  thev  were  not 
assured  the  promises  would  be  kept,  and  that  to  divide  $10,000  between 
3,700  people  would  do  them  much  less  good  than  to  raise  and  sell  their 
own  cattle.  They  spoke  of  dangers  of  quarrels,  etc.,  and  1  presume 
thej  used  much  the  same  arguments  as  at  the  previous  conference,  of 
which  I  have  a  (^opy.  I  give  it  herewith.  I  understand  that  it  was 
presented  at  the  first  council  that  was  held,  on  May  3  of  this  year. 
The  Indians  have  been  summoned  to  the  agency  twice  this  month  on 
this  business,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  planting,  although  they  have 
also  at  the  same  time  received  their  rations  and  the  distribution  of 
money,  something  over  $5  apiece. 

COPY   OF   ANSW^ER   AT   COUNCIL   OF   MAY  3,    1901. 

Whereas  the  Indians  of  this,  the  Standing  Roek  Reservation,  have  been  tendered 
an  offer  by  one  Mr.  Hunter,  representing  those  who  wish  to  carry  into  effect  this 
proposition  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  $1  i)er  head  for  the  privilege  of  grazing  cattle 
upon  this  reservation  the  year  around,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  caring 
for  said  cattle  in  a  suitable  manner,  agreeable  to  the  Indians,  10,000  head  or  more  to 
be  placed  upon  the  reservation  at  the  outset. 

Therefore,  it  is  resolved  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  required  majority  of  the  adult 
male  Indians  of  this  reservation  that  such  privileges  as  sought  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned Hunter  be  denied  for  the  following  reasons,  namely: 

First.  The  ownership  of  cattle  amon^  the  Indians  is  increasing  every  year,  and 
should  money  for  that  purpose  be  procured  from  any  available  funds  of  the  Indians 
now  in  hands  of  (lovernment,  through  efforts  made  in  the  past  and  representations 
to  be  made  to  the  Connnission  soon  to  visit  the  reservation,  all  such  money  should 
be  ultimately  invested  in  cattle  and  equitably  distri])uted  to  those  entitled"^  thereto, 
thus  increasing  their  stock  to  such  an  extent  that  all  surplus  grazing  lands  under 
present  conditions  would  be  utilized. 

Second.  There  are  a  great  many  pitfalls  open  upon  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
proposition.  All  destructions  or  losses  occasioned  by  the  forces  of  nature  nnght  be 
unloaded  upon  the  innocent  Indians,  while  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  materially  affect 
his  rights  of  person  or  property,  but  so  as  to  cast  an  unwholesome  atmosphere  around 
him  and  militate  against  his  securing  lil)eral  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  authority. 

Third.  It  is  put  forward  by  the  promoters  of  this  plan  "that  the  Indians  are 
sorely  in  need,  and  the  money  received  from  the  letting  of  the  privileges  will  l)e  just 
that  many  more  dollars  t(^  be  distributed  among  them,  which  they  would  not  get 
otherwise."  While  admitting  the  truth  of  this  point  at  first  blush,  it  may  have  a 
deeper  significance.  If  we,  the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  can  get  additional 
amounts  of  money  for  the  jnirpose  of  increasing  our  cattle,  thereby  enlarging  our 
assets  and  producmg  a  larger  source  of  income,  and  that,  too,  by  our  own  sweat 
and  blood,  it  will  be  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  adhered  to  by  the  Department, 
and  will  make  us  as  individuals  have  greater  confidence  in  our  cai)acity  to  hel^^  and 
maintain  ourselves  through  the  medium  of  our  own  labor. 

Many  other  reasons  could  be  advanced  against  accepting  this  proposition,  but  it  ii^ie 
felt  by  your  connnittee  that  the  above  are  sutficient.  a 

It  is,  1  understand,  the  strong  desire  of  the  Indians  that  a  part  of  d 
their  tribal  funds  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  heifers,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among*  them  for  breeding  purposes.  ] 

The  only  real,  or  rather  apparent,  support  of  the  proposals  of  the  ' 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  came  from  a  lunnber  of  young  men  - 

mostly  in  the  employment,  I  judge,  of  the  agency.     Some  of  them  I 

were  clerks  or  policemen.     These  old  Hampton  students  had  met  • 
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together  and  had  drawn  up  a  proposal  for  amendments  of  the  pro- 
posal, which  would  protect  the  Indians  and  limit  the  land  taken  to  the 
northwest  part  of  the  reservation,  just  what  the  railroad  probably  did 
not  want.  1  have  not  their  written  proposal  with  me,  but  they  and 
some  others  seemed  to  be  hedging,  really  not  wishing  for  an  agree- 
ment, but  not  daring  to  oppose  it,  as  it  was  fully  understood  that  the 
agent  is  determined  it  shall  somehow  be  put  through.  At  last,  after  a 
long  succession  of  speeches,  Agent  Bingenheimer  arose  and  said  that 
it  was  evident  that  the  proposition  would  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Indians;  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  continue  the  council;  that  no  vote 
would  be  taken,  and  that  they  might  go  home.  This  was  received 
with  delight,  as  they  were  so  anxious  to  get  away. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Commissioner  has  been  correctly 
represented.  I  find  that  the  best  friends  of  the  Indians  here  believe 
it  Avould  be  against  their  interests  to  lease  their  lands.  To  be  sure,  not 
all  the  land  is  now  used.  One  might  travel  all  day  and  not  see  any 
cattle;  but  that  would  be  because  he  would  see  no  water.  It  is  largely 
a  question  of  water  in  such  dry  seasons  as  this.  Of  course  the  cattle- 
men would  require  the  water  of  a  principal  river,  and  that  the  Indians 
need.     Then  there  w^ould  be  inevitable  quarrels  and  murders. 

I  am  told  pretty  definitely  that  Mr.  Bingenheimer  declared  that  the 
cattlemen  shall  get  their  desire.  The  Indians  are  afraid  that  the 
Department  will  somehow  yield.  I  think  that  Mr.  Bingenheimer, 
whose  interests  are  at  Mandan,  is  chairman  of  the  Republican  com- 
mittee of  North  Dakota.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  much  more  inter- 
ested for  his  railroad  than  he  is  for  the  Indians.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  this  is  not  a  fight  of  the  C.  and  M.  Railroad  to  get  the  advantage  of 
some  other  railroad  for  control  of  the  Texas  cattle  business.  It  looks 
so,  and  possibly  some  other  railroad  would  not  be  pleased  to  have  this 
privilege  granted.  Very  likely  the  Northern  Pacific  has  other  interests 
that  would  conflict  with  this  plan. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  write  you  this  fully,  and  you  are  at 
liberty  to  take  a  copy  of  this  letter  and  make  any  use  of  it  you  wish. 
I  am,  }^ours,  very  truly, 

William  Hayes  Ward. 

P.  S. — As  I  think  you  know\  I  am  here  with  Dr.  Lucian  C.  War- 
ner, of  New  York,  on  a  visit  to  the  missions  among  the  Dakota 
Indians,  and  I  found  the  Indians  all  called  into  Fort  Yates.  I  did  not 
know  for  what,  and  as  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  visit  missions  where 
there  were  no  Indians,  we  turned  aside  to  Fort  Yates.  We  shall  go 
on  to  the  Cannon  Ball  to-morrow,  as  the  Indians  are  now  all  gone,  or 
fi[oin£»',  home. 

W.  H.  W. 


►»-* 


The  Government  has  now  decided  that  the  payment  of  the  debt 
which  they  owe  the  Indian  is  demoralizing  to  the  Indian.  That  the  $3 
per  capita  per  year  is  pauperizing  in  its  influence  on  the  Indian. 

To  rent  the  land  will,  according  to  the  Commission's  plan,  pay  to 
the  Indian  about  $15  per  capita.  If  $3  a  year  is  bad  for  him,  is  not 
$15  a  year  fivefold  worse? 

It  has  been  the  ambition  of  our  young  men  to  get  50  head  of 
cattle  to  enable  him  to  sell  some  each  year  to  help  his  family.     Now 
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the  order  comes  that  if  an  Indian  gets  60  he  must  have  no  further 
right  to  the  money  due  him  from  the  Government  paid  in  goods 
instead  of  money. 

When  the  streams  freeze  up  solid  in  winter  and  cattle  suflfer  for 
water  they  often  die  in  great  numbers,  and  even  the  staunchest  Indian 
fears  if  disease  comes  among  his  cattle  that  he  will  lose  them,  and 
then  starvation  will  come  to  his  household.  Instead  of  encouraging 
the  thrift}^  Indian  to  greater  perseverance  he  is  discouraged  and  a 
premium  put  upon  shif tlessness. 

The  Indian  has  to  learn  by  the  hardest  trying  what  the  white  man 
wants  him  to  do  and  what  are  the  Great  Father's  laws.  He  wants  to 
learn  to  be  a  law-abiding  man.  Yet  he  sees  the  Great  Father  at  Wash- 
ington allowing  white  men  to  break  a  treaty,  made  with  great  solem- 
nity by  the  Government  through  their  representatives  and  the  Indians. 
He  has  always  felt  secure  in  this  treaty  because  Congress  made  it,  and 
he  has  felt  that  only  Congress  can  change  it,  and  that  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  themselves. 

If  his  land  is  leased  against  his  will,  where  can  he  put  his  trust  ?  What 
can  we  of  the  white  race,  who  have  told  them  of  the  greatness  of  our 
country,  and  our  just  laws,  and  our  mercy  to  weaker  nations,  say  to 
defend  the  Government?  We  lay  down  our  lives  and  our  money  like 
water  to  free  Cuba,  and  we  allow  our  own  helpless  people  to  be  trodden 
into  the  dust  and  make  no  attempt  to  protect  them.     The  very  men 

Eaid  to  serve  the  Indian  out  of  the  Indian's  ow  n  money  work  against 
im,  and  for  those  seeking  to  take  the  ground  from  under  his  feet. 
We  should  not  lease  the  Indians'  land,  because,  as  a  nation,  we  can  not 
aft'ord  to  wrong  a  helpless  people,  however  small  the  tribe;  for  if  we  do, 
God  will  call  us  to  account.  We  have  had  one,  and  more,  centuries  of 
injustice  and  dishonor. 

Let  the  Indian  Department  take  for  the  new  century  the  Golden 
Rule  for  its  motto.  The  Indians'  prayer  daily  is  that  God  will  save 
the  President  and  fill  his  heart  with  mercy.  They  cry  unto  the  Lord, 
''Doubtless  thou  art  our  Father,  tho'  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and 
Israel  acknowledge  us  not;  thou,  O,  Lord,  art  our  Father,  our 
Redeemer;  thy  name  is  from  everlasting."  My  prayer  to  God  is  that 
my  dear  country  show  itself  great  enough  to  rule  in  equity  even  the 
Indian  far  out  on  the  reservation;  and  while  I  have  breath  I  hope  to 

speak  for  him. 

Mary  C.  Collins, 

Little  Eagle  School. 


WHY   THE   GOVERNMENT   SHOULD   NOT   LEASE   THE   LANDS   OF    THE 
STANDING    ROCK   RESERVATION,    IN   THE    DAKOTAS. 

The  Standing  Rock  Reservation  is  a  tract  of  land  lying  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  across  the  line  between  the  two  States  of  North  and 
South  Dakota.     There  are  between  3,000  and  4,000  Indians  located 

thereon. 

South  of  the  State  line  live  the  Hunkpapa  band,  the  Sitting  Bull  peo- 

Sle,  as  thev  commonly  are  called;  the  greatest  warriors  of  the  Sioux 
fation;  strong  and  fearless  in  war.  This  band  is  now  a  band  of  Chris- 
tians, eager  to  learn  the  white  man's  way.  They  have  patiently  labored 
for  seventeen  years  to  build  up  little  homes  and  farms,  and  have  scat- 
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tered  out  from  the  thickly  settled  camps  on  places  remote  from  each 
other.  We  have  advised  this  to  break  up  the  communistic  habit  of 
livino',  sleeping,  and  eating  together;  to  encourage  individualism  and 
family  rights. 

Our  argument  with  the  Indian  has  always  been  that  by  and  by  the 
land  would  be  allotted  and  the  men  who  were  located  on  good  land 
would  get  desirable  allotments;  those  not  located  must  take  what  was 
left.  The  greater  part  of  the  families  are  now  located.  They  have 
small  herds  of  cattle.  The  reservation  is  located  in  the  arid  district, 
the  grass  is  what  is  termed  '^buffalo  grass,"  and  ''alkili  grass." 
Both  are  good  fattening  feed  for  cattle,  but  of  slow  growth. 

Where  cattle  feed  the  grass  close  this  year  they  can  not  feed  next 
year.  If  they  are  allowed  to  feed  close  and  run  on  the  same  range 
two  years  in  succession  the  grass  fails  and  the  range  grows  up  to 
weeds. 

Where  the  Indian  cuts  hay  this  year,  the  same  tract  can  not  be  cut 
from  next  year.  Where  the  prairie  fire  burns  over  this  year,  hay 
can  not  be  cut  therefrom  for  two  years  unless  an  unusual  amount  of 
rainfall  intervenes.  The  having  lands  near  water  is  scarce,  hence  the 
Indian  is  compelled  to  cut  his  nay  often  8  or  10  miles  from  water, 
hauling  w^ater  in  barrels  for  use  while  haying  in  camp. 

The  severe  winters  of  this  region  require  a  large  amount  of  feed  to 
safely  carry  the  stock  through,  2  tons  to  the  animal  being  the  usual 
allowance.  This  means  many  weeks  spent  in  cutting  and  hauling  hay, 
and  large  areas  must  of  necessity  be  cut  over  to  secure  what  is  needed, 
on  account  of  the  short  growth  of  the  grass. 

To  lease  this  land  to  cattlemen  who  ma}^  be  allowed  to  overrun  the 
range  with  cattle  would  destroy  the  range  inside  of  two  years.  Water 
is  exceedingly  scarce  away  from  the  Missouri  River.  The  Grand  River 
is  simply  a  little  stream,  which  is  usually  full  of  water  in  June,  some- 
times in  September;  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  little  more  than  a  suc- 
cession of  water  holes.  Oak  Creek,  the  best  stream,  is  of  like  nature, 
but  the  water  is  better  for  household  purposes  than  that  of  Grand 
River.  In  addition,  there  are  small  valleys  containing  deep  water  holes 
in  alkali  beds,  which  fill  up  in  the  spring,  and  when  the  flood  subsides 
these  holes  remain,  like  wells  of*  water,  deep  enough  to  keep  fairly 
good. 

These  streams,  if  streams  we  may  call  them,  are  Firesteel  Creek, 
Deer  Creek,  Highbank  Creek,  Brush  Creek,  Black-horse-hill  Creek, 
Hump  Creek,  and  a  few  others.  They  are  simply  water  holes  and 
often  almost  entirely  dry.  There  are  a  few  springs  in  the  bottom  of 
Grand  River  and  Oak  Creek,  and  occasionally  one  to  be  found  in  a 
deep  ravine,  but  they  are  small  and  generally  inaccessible. 

To  turn  an  unlimited  number  of  cattle  on  this  range  would  drive 
the  Indians  out. 

The  cattle  during  the  summer's  heat  would  take  possession  of  all 
accessible  water  holes  and  stand  in  them  through  the  day,  thus  wholly 
polluting  the  water. 

Where  large  numbers  of  cattle  are,  the  small  fly  that  follows  them 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  human  beings  to  live  near  where  the 
herds  are,  and  since  the  Indians  are  located  along  the  streams,  they 
will  often  be  obliged  to  abandon  their  homes  on  this  account. 

In  winter  cattle  are  often  stampeded  by  a  blizzard,  in  sunmier  by 
prairie  fires.     No  fence  will  stop  a  wild  herd  in  either  case,  and  men 
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on  foot  would  stand  but  small  chance  to  escape  in  either  case,  for  these 
stampeded  herds  fear  nothing  and  know  nothing  but  men  on  horse- 
back, and  every  cowbov  carries  a  six-shooter  to  defend  himself 
against  a  wild  animal. 

Wood  on  the  reservation  is  so  scarce  that  an  Indian  is  not  allowed 
to  cut  a  green  pole,  even,  without  a  written  permit  from  the  agent, 
and  this  prohibition  includes  any  necessary  timber  for  building  or 
repairing  their  houses. 

Cowboys  would  need  cabins  and  wood  to  burn,  and  corrals  for  the 
cattle.  Where  would  the  wood  be  found  for  these  purposes?  It  is 
quite  evident  to  anyone  familiar  with  cowboy  life  that  the  regulations 
which  are  now  governing  over  the  Indians  in  this  respect  will  have  no 
weight  with  the  cattlemen,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  irritation  to  the 
Indians  to  see  their  wood  disappearing  and  they  not  allowed  to  use  the 
same  without  special  permission  in  each  instance. 

There  is  a  law  forbidding  Indians  to  carry  firearms;  also  a  law  that 
forbids  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  reservation. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  law  could  be  enforced  if  dozens 
of  cowboys  were  allowed  to  come  in  wnth  the  cattle.  Would  not  the 
Indian  be  obliged  to  carry  arms  to  protect  his  home? 

The  cowboys  would  be  without  their  families,  and  therefore  lawless. 
There  is  no  law  to  punish  a  white  man  for  killing  and  eating  an  Indian  s 
cattle.  Would  not  the  Indian  soon  have  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  ? 

Wade,  N.  Dak.,  Jamuiry  16,  1902. 

Hon.  Senator  Jones,  Waxhingtov ,  />.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Seeing  by  the  papers  that  you  are  taking  some  interest 
in  the  wrongs  being  done  the  Sioux  Indians  by  the  renting  of  their 
reservation  to  a  company  in  which  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Attairs 
is  connected,  I  take  the  privilege  of  writing  you  upon  the  subject. 

I  think  it  is  all  wrong,  for  the  following  reasons:  ' 

A  true  survey  of  the  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation  has  not  been 
made,  and  the  Indian  Bureau  claim  nearly  1,000.000  more  acres  ot  land 
than  there  really  is  in  the  reservation.  ,      i      ,      x.i        j 

The  Indians  "have  between  24,000  and  25,000  head  of  cattle  and 
horses,  which  have  to  be  grazed  during  the  summer  and  fed  hay  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  And  the  hay  must  be  cut  along  the  creeks, 
which  Avill  be  fed  down  by  the  renters'  cattle,  should  the  reservation 

be  leased.  ,        .  ^^  ,      i     i-      x^i         a 

Should  any  Indian  family  have  more  than  100  head  of  cattle  and 
horses,  they  will  have  to  pay  the  company  leasing  the  reservation  tor 
any  excess  in  amount  the  lessee  has  a  mind  to  name. 

'rhe  Indians  owning  stock  have  not  been,  as  a  general  thing,  con- 
sulted, and  nearly  all  the  Indians  who  have  signed  the  petition  to  lease 
the  reservation  are  voung  men  who  have  no  stock  of  their  own. 

The  company  leasing  can  do  as  they  have  a  mind  about  fencing  the 
reservation.  This  will  make  the  settlers  living  along  the  Cannonbali 
and  Cedar  rivers  all  kinds  of  trouble,  as  these  creeks  are  the  boundary 
lines  between  the  reservation  and  the  white  men.  Should  any  contro- 
versv  arise  over  this  trouble,  the  county  of  Morton  will  have  to  stand 
all  expense  of  all  litigation,  as  there  can  not  be  any  taxes  levied  upon 
stock  running  upon  a  Government  reservation. 
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It  is  understood  the  Government  will  build  and  support  reservoirs  to 
water  said  companj^'s  stock.  If  they  do  they  can  easily  use  the  entire 
amount  of  rental  in  so  doing  and  there  will  be  no  gain  to  the  Indian. 

We  have  applied  to  our  members  in  Congress  and  get  no  supj)ort. 
But  I  think  a  thorough  investigation  will  show  up  some  dark  objects 
only  slightly  under  cover. 

I  have  written  you  purely  in  the  interest  of  the  Indian  and  settlers, 
who  are  near  neighbors  and  who  have  interest  in  common. 

Hoping  you  may  meet  with  success  in  your  undertaking,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  V.  Wade. 


I 
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No.  3. 
REPORT  OF  THE  QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL. 


Quartermaster  Gexeral's  Office, 

Washington  City,  November  20^  1850. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  order,  and  in  compliance  with  the  regula- 
»tions,  1  have  the  honor  to  report  the  operations  of  the  Quartermaster's  de- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year  which  terminated  on  the  30th  of  June  last. 

When  I  presextK3d  my  report  of  the  preceding  year,  the  balances  in  the 
hands  ef  officers  acting  in  the  department,  to  be  accounted  for,  amounted 
to  -  .  ...  .  .  .      $730,150  46 

To  which  is  to  be  added — 

i;  Remittances,  viz: 

In  the  1st  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  the  2d  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  the  3d  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  the  4th  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 


$685,789  00 

1,156,856  77 

937,572  91 

503,487  54 


2.  Miscellaneous  items,  viz: 

Proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  property  and  rents  of  pub- 
lic buildings      -  -  -  - .  - 

.Amount  borrowed  from  the  civil  fund  in  California  and 
applied,  by  order  of  the  generals  in  command  on  the 
Pacific,  to  the  service  of  the  Quartermaster's  department 

Proceeds  of  drafts  drawn  on  this  office  by  officers  of  the 
department,  on  account  of  the  service  of  last  year,  which 
is  a  charge'  upon  the  appropriations  of  the  present  year, 

.Amount  paid  at  the  treasury,  oii  accounts  which  had  been 
examined  and  passed  at  this  office 

Total  to  be  accounted  for        - 
From  which  are  to  be  deducted — 
I.  Expenditures,  viz: 

Prior  to  the  fiscal  year,  but  the  accounts 

for  which  were  not  received  in  time  for 

the  last  report  -  -  - 

In  the  1st  quarter  of  the 

fiscal  year  -  .       $1,292,372  67 

in  the  2d  quarter        -  1,448,602  44 

In  the  3d  quarter        -  965,861  86 

In  the  4th  quarter       -  645,795  75 


3,283,706  22 

109,036  02 

751,743  29 

539,117  03 

47,460  28 

5,461,213  30 


$275,050  59 


deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  •  - 

JiCaving  to  be  accounted  for  - 


4,352,632  72 

46,611  70     4,674,295  01 


786,918  29 


4 
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Mivr 


For  the  gen^eral  service  - 

By  regimentei^Dragoone  and  mounted  riflen^a 

Artillery 

Wantry 
Sajipers  and  minewy  and  detachments 

Aggreg) 


2,846 

79 

314 

405 

52 

3,69(5 


4. 


UTING   FCND8. 


Amount  of  tecniiting  funds  ul  tft«  hands  of  officers  o{  t^e 
army,  September  30,  184/         \         .  .  .  ^137  455  33 

Amount  of  recruiting  fund/advancedip  officers  of  the  army 
fromOctoberl,  1849/to  September  3Q^  185«       -  -       36,112  43 


■  Jr.  X  173,568  75 

Amount  of  recruitulg  funds  accounted  for  within  the  same 

period       -      /  -  -  .  -     \    -  -       88,497  46 


\ 


Balance  in  th^hands  of  recruiting  officers,  September  30, 


1850 


/ 


.\ 


\ 


85,091  29 


The  greater  portion  of  this  balance  pertains  to  funds  advanced  during  " 
the  war  with  Mexico,  to  recruiting  officers  of  the  late  additional  regimente 
and  volunteer  corps,  or  subsequently  transferred,  <fcc,,  whose  accounts  are 
not  yet  finally  settled. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

R.  JONES,  ilflgr«/«t»<  Oencra/Cr.  S.  ^. 
Major  General  Scott, 

O^manandinginchief  the  Ar>niy  of  the  United  States. 
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The  accounts  of  three  deceased  officers  are  due;  also  of  two  assist- 
ant quartermasters,  and  forty-four  regimental  and  acting  qnartermaster«, 
and  agents.  1  hese  accounts,  when  received,  will  reduce  the  balance 
now  reported,  it  is  believed,  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

A  heavy  arrearage  accrued  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  from  the  entire 
inadequacy  of  the  appropriations  to  meet  tRe  necessary  expenditures  under 
the  new  and  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  service.  When  the  esti- 
mates were  decided  upon  by  the  late  Executive,  in  the  autumn  of  1848, 
the  war  expenditures  still  to  be  rnade  were  supposed  not  to  be  so  large 
as  they  turned  out  to  be;  hence  the  balances  of  the  war  appropriation, 
applicable  to  the  service  of  the  year,  fall  far  short  of  what  had  been  count- 
ed  on.  Added  to  which,  the  Indian  hostilities  in  Florida,  Texas,  and 
New  Mexico,  which  have  caused  a  heavy  expenditure,  were  neither 
foreseen  nor  provided  for.  Nor  was  any  provision  made  in  the  estimates 
tp  meet  the  state  of  things  in  California,  where  the  expenditures  of  the 
Quartermaster's  department  in  the  last  year,  for  the  small  force  employed, 
have  nearly  equaUed  those  for  the  whole  army  in  1845.  r-  /     » 

The  arrearages,  as  far  as  ascertained,  will  be  seen  in  the  amount  stated 
as  borrowed  from  the  civil  fund  in  California,  and  that  raised  by  the  dis-   ( 
bursing  officers  of  the  department,  on  drafts  on  this  office,  which  were    ' 
necessary  in  the  absence  of  appropriations  to  carry  on  the  service ;  and 
which  are  a  charge  on  the  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year.     The 
whole  amount  of  the  arrearage  will  be  retjuired  in  this  year. 
^    In  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844,  the  whole  amount  expended 
by  the  Quartermaster's  department  was  $871,000.     The  foregoing  state- 
ment shows  that  the  sum  expended  in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  fivefold 
that  amount.     Now,  the  army  has  been  increased  since  that  date  a  little 
more  than  one-half;  and  had  the  circumstances  of  the  service  remained 
■  the  same,  the  increase  should  have  been  in  the  same  ratio,  or  but  little 
more  than  fifty  per  cent.     The  enormous  increase  of  the  expenditures  is  to 
be  accounted  for,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  before  stated,  by  the 
vast  extension  of  our  territory  in  the  annexation  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  California,  the  stationing  of  troops  there  and  in  Oregon,  and  keeping 
up  long  lines  of  commtinication  between  our  former  frontier  and  those 
Territories. 

In  1844  the  extreme  western  posts,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  Lake  Superior,  were  Fort  Jesup,  within  twenty- four  miles  of  steam 
navigation,  on  Red  river;  Forts  Towson  and  Washita,  on  Red  river,  and 
above  Fort  Jesup;  Forts  Smith  and  Gibson,  on  the  navigable  waters  of 
Arkansas  river;  Fort  Scott,  on  the  southwest  frontier  of  Missouri;  Fort 
Leaven wortli,  on  Missouri  river;  Fort  SneHing,  near  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Mississippi;  and  Fort  Wilkins,  on  Lake  Superior.  Several  of 
these  posts  were  in  populous  and  well-culiivated  neighborhoods,  and  all 
of  them  were  of  easy  access,  and  readily  and  cheaply  supplied ;  conse- 
quently the  whole  cost  of  transportation  for  the  army  in  the  year  referred 
to  was  le«s  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  outposts  are  now  removed  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Gila,  the  Pacific 
coast,  Columbia  nver,  and  Puget's  Sound,  with  long  intermediate  lines 
ol  posts  between  the  former  and  the  present  frontiers.  The  agricultural 
^r^^'rr^  ^(  ^^e  new  Territories  have  been  but  partially  developed:  those 
of  Oahfornia  and  New  Mexico  are  supposed  to  be  limited.  In  the  fonnia 
the  gold  excitement,  and  in  tlie  latter  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  In- 
Part  11 — 8  ^ 
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dians,  prevents  the  inhabitants  from  avaihng  themselves  of  the  few  agri- 
cultural advantages  they  are  supposed  to  possess.  Western  and  northern 
Texas  and  Oregon  have  abundant  agricultural  resources;  but  the  gold 
excitement  and  the  Indian  hostiHties  produce  the  same  effects  there, 
though  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  in  California  and.  New  Mexico.  The 
reinforcements  for  the  troops,  as  well  as  nearly  all  their  supplies,  are  taken 
from  the  older  States,  over  long  land  and  water  routes,  at  an  enormous 
expense.  Large  trains  belonging  to  the  public,  and  hired,  have  been 
constantly  moving  over  the  land  routes,  and  with  the  troops  in  the  field; 
and  vessels,  at  an  expense  bearing  some  relation  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  labor,  have  been  employed  in  transporting  troops  and  building 
materials,  forage,  and  other  supplies,  on  the  water-routes;  the  consequence 
of  all  which  is,  that,  with  the  aimy  increased  a  little  more  than  one-half, 
or  fifty  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  transportation  in  the  last  fiscal  year  has 
equalled  two  millions  of  dollars,  or  more  than  fifteen  hundred  per  cent. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  newly-acquired  territories,  with  the 
posts  established  for  their  defence  necessarily  so  far  fi*om  the  sources  of 
supply,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  their  garrisons  mounted,  more  than  ten 
thousand  horses,  oxen,  and  mules  are  constantly  required  for  transporta- 
tion, and  for  mounting  guides,  spies,  escorts,  and  troops;  forage  is  there- 
fore a  heavy  item  of  expense.  The  supply  of  fuel  is  hmited  throughout 
those  territories,  and  is  obtained  with  difficulty  at  many  of  the  present 
posts :  it  is  a  heavy  item.  So  is  the  hije  of  mechanics,  laborers,  and  other 
operatives;  also  the  rent,  erection  and  repair  of  quarters,  barracks,  store- 
houses, and  other  structures  required  for  the  service.  The  expense  of 
neither  can  be  much  reduced,  even  with  the  most  faithful  and  rigid  ad- 
ministration, unless  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  country  in  relation  to 
its  cultivation,  communications,  and  means  of  defence,  be  changed. 

The  nomadic  Indians  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico  have,  as  long 
as  we  can  trace  their  history  back,  and  down  to  a  recent  period,  followed 
and  subsisted  upon  the  immense  herds  of  buffalo  that  once  covered  the 
plains  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  buffalo  have  been  rapidly  di- 
mniishing^for  many  years  past,  and  now  afford  the  Indians  a  very  scanty 
supply.  These  Indians  have  ever  been  warlike,  \«ll-mounted,  and  well- 
armed.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  their  accustomed  means  of  subsist- 
ence has,  for  some  time  past,  compelled  them  to  fight,  steal,  or  starve. 
Brave  men  in  a  savage  state,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  never  starve  them- 
selves, nor  allow  their  women  and  children  to  starve,  when  subsistence 
can  be  won  by  prowess  or  skill.  For  half  a  century  past,  as  the  game 
has  diminished,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  inroads  into  the 
Mexican  provinces;  and  they  have  at  length  broken  into  and  overrun 
some  of  the  better  portions  of  those  provinces,  as  the  northern  hordee 
formerly  broke  into  and  overrun  the  Roman  empire.  Recently  they  have 
niade  inroads  into  Texas;  and  there,  as  well  as  in  New  Mexico,  they  have 
given  the  troops  as  constant  and  active  employment  as  if  a  state  of  war 
had  existed.  So  far  as  our  own  territories  and  people  are  coHcerned,  this 
state  of  things  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  our  treaty  for  the 
protection  of  Mexico.  Give  the  Indians  a  fair  fieW  for  their  predatory  ex- 
peditions  in  tJiat  republic,  and  they  will  never  trouble  us;  but  if  we 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  our  treaty  with  Mexico  in  good  faith— and  no 
American,  I  take  it  for  granted,  would  advise  the  contrary— the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  the  he*vy  expense  attending  it,  must  and  will  con- 
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tinue,  unless  we  either  feed  or  exterminate  the  Indians,  or  prevail  upon 
them  to  settle  down  as  cultivators  of  the  soil.  No  treaty  we  can  make 
with  them — no  matter  what  their  wishes,  or  how  well  disposed  soever 
they  may  be  to  ftilfil  their  engagements — will  bind  them  longer  than  their 
means  of  subsistence  last.  The  moment  these  are  lacking,  resort  must 
necessarily  be  had  to  the  only  available  mode  of  supply — to  hesitate 
would  for  them  be  to  starve. 

The  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  made  from  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  service  and  a  minute  calculation 
of  its  Wants.  If  these  circumstances  remain  unchanged,  and  the  objects 
of  expenditure  be  not  gready  reduced,  the  estimates  will  bear  no  reduction ; 
and  I  respectfully  jirge  the  necessity  of  the  whole  being  appropriated. 
Unless  objects  of  expenditure  be  reduced,  the  cutting  of  estimates  down 
may  produce  arrearages  and  embarrass  the  public  service,  but  will  not 
save  money'. 

The  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  for  which  means  of  transportation 
and  supplies  had  been  provided  before  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
were  marched  across  the  continent  during  the  year,  and  stationed  in  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  with  the  exception  of  two  companies  left  at  Fort  Lara*- 
mie  on  the  route,  about  seven  hundred  miles  in  advance  of  Port  Leaven- 
worth. For  a  portion  of  the  troops,  quarters  were  erected,  and  for  others, 
and  for  stores,  buildings  were  hired.  Fort  Vancouver  is  the  most  import- 
ant point  to  be  occupied  in  that  Territory.  It  is  now  garrisoned,  and  is 
the  principal  depot  of  the  Quartermaster's  department.  It  is,  I  believe, 
the  property  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company;  and  if  it  can  be  obtained 
on  anything  like  fair  terms,  it  should  be  purchased.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
o»ly  place  in  the  Territory  where  a  mounted  regiment  can  now  be  conve- 
niently stationed;  it  has  lair  pasture  ranges,  fields  for  cavalry  evolutions, 
and  is  accessible  for  supplies  through  three  rivers — the  Columbia,  the 
Willamette,  and  the  Cowlitz — all  communicating  with  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  Territory.  Building  materials  are  abundant  in  Oregon,  and 
a  saw-mill  had  been  put  up  at  Fort  Vancouver;  and,  at  the  last  report,  one 
was  to  be  sent  to  Astoria  and  another  to  the  Dalles.  For  detailed  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  march  of  the  rifle  regiment,  and  establishing  it  on  the 
route  and  in  Oregon,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  Major  Cross, 
which  is  appended,  marked  A. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  a  considerable  amount  of  supplies  has  been 
sent  from  the  Atlantic  to  California.  Two  storehouses,  with  quarters  for 
two  cornpanies,  including  ofiicers,  were  framed  and  sent  from  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  six  small  iron  buildings  were  sent  from  New  York  as  an 
experiment.  These  buildings,  it  is  ascertained,  will  cost  far  less  than 
those  put  up  from  materials  ootained  in  California. 

duarters,  storehouses,  and  other  buildings  are  required  at  San  Diego, 
Qila,  and  Colorado,  Las  Reyes,  Clear  Lake,  camp  F^ar  West,  Benicia, 
and  San  Francisco,  in  addition  to  buildings  already  put  up,  and  at  Moh- 
lerey.  The  estimates  from  the  Pacific  for  the  necessary  buildings,  and 
including  transportation  foi:  the  division,  are  over  twenty-six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  By  sending  all  the  materia  Is  from  the  Atlantic,  witk 
mechanics  to  erect  the  buildings,  it  is  believed  ^at  thfe  cost  may  be  greatljr 
redu<jed;  and  I  propose,  if  it  meet  your  approbation,  to  adopt  that  course. 

For  detailed  information  in  regard  to  California,  as  well  as  Oregon,  I 
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respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  Major  Vinton,  herewith  submitted,  with 
the  reports  and  statements  accompanying  it,  marked  B. 

Supplies  of  every  description  due  from  this  department  have  been  sent 
from  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  Missouri,  and  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  New 
Mexico;  and  transportation  has  been  furnished  for  troops  marching  thither, 
as  well  as  ior  the  supplies  of  other  departments.  Great  difficulty  is  Ibund 
in  supplying  the  trains  and  the  horses  of  the  mounted  troops  with  forage 
in  New  Mexico.  The  whole  surplus  products  of  the  country,  after  sup- 
plying the  inhabitants,  would  hardly  be  sufficient  for  the  public  demands 
if  they  were  available;  but  much  of  them  necessarily  goes, into  the  hands 
of  the  numerous  bodies  of  emigrants  passing  to  California  by  the  route  of 
the  Gila.  The  difficulty  can  be  obviated  only  by  such  a  policy  as  shall 
secure  the  cultivator,  not  merely  from  attack  while  ehgaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  cultivation,  but  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  crop  after  it  has 
matured.  The  most  industrious  portion  of  the  population  are  said  to  be 
the  pueblo  or  village  Indians,  (Mexicans.)  They -suffer  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  wild  or  mountain  Indians.  They  are  represented  as  almost 
entirely  without  arms.  Were  they  armed,  and  the  troops  so  disposed  as 
to  afford  their  settlements  efficient  protection,  they  would  not  only  dimin- 
ish the  public  expenses  by  increasing  the  supplies,  but  would  be  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  auxiliaries  of  our  troops  in  their  operaiions 
against  the  hostile  Indians.  For  information  in  detail  1  refer  to  the  sub- 
joined report  of  Captain  Brent,  who  was  nearly  two  years  the  principal 
quartermaster  in  that  Territory,  with  the  report  of  Captain  Bowman  and 
Lieutenant  Whittlesey  appended  to  it,  marked  C. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  troops  in  Texas  have  been  more  like  an 
arriiy  in  the  field,  in  active  war,  than  in  garrison;  and  the  regular  force 
has  been  increased  by  an  auxiliary  volunteer  force.  Supplies,  with  exten- 
sive means  of  transportation,  both  public  and  private,  and  horses  to  mount 
a  portion  of  the  foot,  have  been  furnished  as  required  by  the  general 
commanding. 

The  territory  of  Texas  is  so  vast  that  the  troops  for  its  defence,  as  well 
as  the  trains  to  supply  the  posts  on  its  frontier,  have  to  traverse  routes  so 
long  and  so  entirely  unimproved,  that  the  expense  of  transportation  and 
of  ali  supplies  is  extremely  heavy.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I 
took  occasion  in  my  last  annual  report  to  ask  the  attention  of  your  pre- 
decessor to  the  importance  of  improving  the  harbors,  rivers,  and  roads  of 
Texas.  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  attention  to  the  matter. 
The  improvement  of  the  harbors  of  Texas,  with  that  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  Guadalupe,  Colorado,  Trinity  and  upper  Red  river, 
with  the  construction  of  good  roads  between  the  frontier  posts  and  those 
posts  and  accessible  points  on  the  coast  and  rivers,  would  be  worth  in- 
finitely more,  in  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  than  any  system  of  fortification. 
In  regard  to  the  state  of  the  service  on  the  frontier  of  Texas,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Rio  Grande,  I  respectfully  submit  copies  of  reports  from 
Captain  French,  (marked  D,)  and  Major  Chapman,  (marked  E.) 

Trans]x)rtation  and  supplies  were  furnished*  throughout  the  year  for  the 
troops  operating  in  Florida;  also,  transportation  for  captured  Indians  from 
the  scene  of  operations  to  New  Orleans, 

In  relation  to  matters  there,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  Major 
Myers,  (marked  F,)  with  the  memoranda  appended. 

In  regard  to  army  expenditures  generally,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
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here  to  remark,  that  the  cost  of  supporting  a  given  number  of  troops  is  the 
same  to  most  of  the  administrative  departments  of  the  military  service, 
no  matter  where  they  be  stationed.     In  the  pay  and  subsistence  depart- 
ments, the  allowances  being  determined  by  positive  law,  the  expense 
depends  upon  the  actual  force,  and  is  materially  affected  only  by  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  numbers  and  grades.     In  the  Quartermaster's 
department  the  case  is  entirely  different:  there,  the  expenditures  are  in- 
fluenced by  all  the  varying  and  contingent  circumstances  of  the  service, 
as  well  as  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  country  in  which  the  troops 
are  employed.     Take,  for  instance,  New  Mexico  and  the  posts  on  the 
Oregon  route;  also  Texas;  and  both  pay  and  subsistence  depend  upon 
the  number  employee,  and  would  be  about  the  same,  were  the  force 
there  stationed  on  the  Atlantic.      But,  from  the  remoteness  of  all  posts 
in  these  territories  from  the  sources  of  supply,  and  the  difficulties  and 
danger  attending  the  communication  with  them,  the  expense  to  the  Quar- 
termaster's department  is  from  three  to  five  hundred  per  cent,  more  there, 
than  it  would  be  on  the  Atlantic — in  some  items,  more  than  athgusand 
per  cent.     As  the  troops  become  more  active,  or  as  their  numbers  are 
increased  at  these  remote  stations,  the  expense  must  increase,  and  the 
only  abatement  of  this  expense,  perhaps,  possible,  will  be  in  the  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  surrounding  country,  whence  a  portion  of  the 
supplies  may  be  drawn  at  less  expense  than  to  transport  them  from  the 
seaboard  or  western  depots. 

The  present  state  of  the  service  requires  the  employment  of  a  large 
force  of  mechanics,  teamsters,  laborers,  and  other  operatives.  All  these 
classes  are  now  hired,  and,  in  many  instances,  at  exorbitant  rates;  and, 
in  the  .extended  operations  over  our  territories,  from  the  want  of  any 
legal  control  over  them,  their  duties  are  often  badly  performed.  As  a 
measure  calculated  to  promote  both  economy  and  efficiency,  I  recom- 
mend that  provision  be  made  by  law  for  enlisting  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  several  classes  enumerated,  for  a  period  not  less  than  two  years,  and 
that  all  of  those  classes  necessarily  employed  in  the  field,  or  on  the  long 
routes  through  the  Indian  country,  be  made  subject  to  the  rules  and  ar- 
ticles of  war,  whether  enUsted  or  hired. 

The  laws  at  present  authorize  the  appointment  of  twenty  forage  and 
wagon-masters;  that  number  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present  wants  of  the 
service.  Barrack-masters  and  additional  storekeepers  are  necessary.  I 
recommend  that  twenty  additional  wagon  and  forage-masters  be  author- 
ized, and  that  ten  additional  storeko>epers  be  added  to  the  Quartermaster's 
department;  also,  a  barrack-master  at  every  principal  station  where  there 
is  neither  a  quartermaster  nor  a  storekeeper— all  to  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  directed  by  the  Quarter- 
master General  or  the  principal  quartermaster  at  the  station,  or  on  duty  in 
the  division  or  department,  where  these  classes  of  officers  may  respect- 
ively serve. 

I  respectfully  request  that  measures  be  adopted  to  obtain  a  more  ready 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  officers  of  the  department  at  the  treas- 
ury.  The  officers  are  compelled  by  law  to  send  their  accounts  for  settle- 
ment within  three  months  after  the  close  of  the  quarter  in  which  they 
accrue,  on  the  penalty  of  dismissal.  These  accounts  often  remain  un- 
settled for  years.  Justice  requires  that  the  accounts  be  promptly  settled. 
I  also  ask  that  the  laws  be  so  changed  as  that  all  the  accounts  of  the 
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Quartermaster's  department  be  settled  by  the  same  auditor.  At  present 
they  are  settled  by  the  Second  and  Third  Auditors,  and  it  often  happens 
that  not  only  vouchers  in  the  same  account,  but  items  in  the  same  voucher, 
have  to  go  to  both  auditors.  The  property  accounts  have  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  auditors.  The  consequence  is,  ttiat  the  officers  of  the  de- 
partment, as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  mounted  corps,  have  to  make  two 
sets  of  property  accounts  in  every  quarter.  If  the  proposed  change 
could  be  made,  the  accountability  would  be  more  perfect,  because  ac- 
counts would  be  more  simple. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

TH.  S.  JESUP, 

Quartermaster  General. 

Hon.  C.  M.  Conrad, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington  City. 


ji'^ 


A. 


A  report  y  in  the  form  of  a  jourfuily  to  the  Quartermaster  General^  of  tkt 
march  of  the  regimefit  of  mx^unted  riflemen  to  Oregony  from  May  \% 
to  October  5,  1849,  by  Mftjor  O.  Cross,  quartermaster  United  States 
army. 

(Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington  City,  April  25,  1849. 

Sir  :  You  will  proceed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  report  to  Colonel 
Mackay,  for  service  with  th^  Oregon  expedition.  Detailed  instructions 
will  be  sent  to  you,  from  this  office,  as  soon  as  certain  matters  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  War  Department  be  determined.  So  soon  as  the 
troops  shall  be  established  on  the  Columbia,  or  in  the  Territory  of  Ore- 
gon, and  the  necessary  arrangements  made  for  their  future  supply,  you 
will  be  expected  to  return  to  this  city,  via  the  Isthmus  or  Mazadan,  and 
through  Mexico,  so  as  to  arrive,  if  possible,  early  in  the  next  session  oi 

Congress. 

Respectfully,  (fee, 

TH.  S.  JESUP, 
Quartermaster  General. 

Major  OsBORNB  Cross, 

Quartermaster y  Washington  City. 
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LETTER 


FROM   THE 


ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


TRANSMITTING 


A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  an  estimate  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000 /or  Mission  Indian  Commission. 


February  26,  1891.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 

be  printed  .^ 


Teeasuey  Depaetment, 

February  24,  1891. 
SiE :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  20th 
instant,  submitting,  an   estimate  for  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  Mission  Indian  Commission. 
EespectfuUy,  yours, 

A.  B.  Nettleton, 

Acting  Secretary. 
The  Peesident  of  the  Senate. 


Depaetment  of  the  Inteeioe, 
Office  of  Indian  Affaies, 

Washington^  February  19,  1891. 

SiE:  The  act  of  Congress  approved  January  12,  1891,  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  arrange  a  just  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  Mission  Indians  upon  reservations,  makes  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  for  the  payment  of  the  compensation  of  the  Com- 
missioners, including  their  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and  of  the 
expenses  of  surveying.  This  amount  was  inserted  in  the  bill  as  pre- 
pared in  this  oflBce,  and  appears  to  have  been  based  upon  the  expectation 
that  the  work  could  be  completed  in  about  4  months.  Further  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  however,  in  consultation  with  two  of  the  Com- 
missioners, leads  me  to  believe  that  it  may  require  a  considerably  longer 
period  for  the  Commission  to  properly  perform  its  duties.  There  are 
some  forty  reservations  and  settlements  of  the  Mission  Indians,  scattered 
over  the  whole  of  Southern  California,  many  of  them  remote  from  usu- 
ally traveled  routes  and  accessible  by  private  conveyance  only.  Many 
and  difficult  questions  are  to  be  considered  and  determined,  which  will 
pecessarily  require  considerable  time  for  consideration. 


£  MISSION    INDIAN    COMMISSION. 

• 

It  is  importaut  that  this  Commissiou  should  have  sufficient  time  for 
the  careful  investigation  of  all  matters  intrusted  to  and  coming  before 
it,  and  that  all  the  questions  affecting  these  Indians,  which  have  been 
so  long  pending,  should  now  be  settled.  A  possibility  that  the  Com- 
mission  shall  fail  to  perform  all  of  its  duties  and  to  submit  a  final 
report  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist, 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Commissioners  would  not  in  any  case  prolong 
their  duties  unnecessarily,  and  that  if  an  additional  appropriation  were 
made  it  would  not  be  used  unless  it  should  be  found  essential  to  the 
proper  performance  of  the  work. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  settlement  of  these  matters  may  be 
placed  beyond  question,  so  far  as  the  necessary  funds  are  concerned,  I 
have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  make  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  compensation  of  the  Mission 
Indian  Commission*  I  inclose  draft  of  an  item  for  that  purpose,  to  be 
inserted  in  one  of  the  appropriation  bills. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Morgan, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secret AEY  of  the  Interior. 

For  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  Mission  Indian  Commission,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  appropriated  by  tbe  act  of  January  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety, 
one,  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  the  State  of  CaHfor- 
nia,"  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

ft 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

February  20, 1891. 
Eespectfully  forwarded  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  additional  appropriation  asked  for 
be  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Geo.  Chandler/ 
Acting  Secretary. 
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Ex.  Doc. 
No.  04. 


REPORT 


er  THE 


SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTERIOR, 


IN  ANSWFE  TO 


Ji  resolution   of  the  Senate  calling   for  information  in  relation  to  an 


amount  due  the  St,  Regis  Indians, 


April  5,  18o2. 

Keferred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Aliairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  Jlpril  3,  1S52. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  22d  ultimo,  I  have 
the  honor  to  communicate,  herewith,  a  report  made  to  me  on  the  30th  ulti- 
mo by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  showing  that  the  sum  of  $4,000 
is  due  to  the  St.  Regis  Indians,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  New 
York  Indians  by  Ransom  II.  Gillett,  commissioner,  and  that  that  sum  w^as 
embraced  in  the  special  estimates  of  appropriations  deemed  necessary  for 
the  service  of  this  department  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  on  the  12th  of  January  last. 

The  item  will  be  found,  with  proper  explanations,  on  pages  296  and  298 
of  the  printed  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  com- 
municated to  Congress  in  December  last. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.  H.  If.  STUART,  Secretary. 

Hon.  William  R.  King, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


Department  or  the  Interior, 
O^l/ice  Indian  Jlffairs^  March  30,  18-32. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  22d  instant,  referred 
by  you  to  this  office,  in  which  that  body  requests  to  be  informed  'Svhcthcr 
any,  and  what  sum  is  or  will  become  due  to  the  St.  Regis  Indians,  by  virtue 
of  a  treaty  made  with  the  New  York  Indians  by  Ransom  H.  Gillett,  com- 
missioner, and  upon  the  expediency  of  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  sum  so 
due,  if  any,"  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  that  under  the  ninth  article  of  the 
treaty  referred  to  in  the  resolution,  the  sum  of  $4,000  is  due,  as  a  remu- 
neration for  moneys  laid  out  by  said  tribe,  and  for  services  rendered  by 
their  chiefs  and  agents,  in  securing  the  title  to  the  Green  Bay  lands,  and  in 


removal  to  the  same.  This  sum,  I  have  also  the  honor  to  state,  was  esti- 
mated for  by  this  department,  and  is  embraced  in  the  deficiency  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  now  before  the  Senate. 

For  further  information  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  refer  to  the  special 
estimates  from  this  office,  item  1,  and  to  the  explanations  accompanying  the 
same,  which  may  be  found  on  pages  296  and  298  of  my  annual  report  for 
1851. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  LEA,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart, 

Secret  art/  of  the  Interior. 


^•;ot 
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Document 

No.  257. 


CONDITION  OF  NATIVES  OF  ALASKA. 


Mr.  Teller  presented  the  following 

PAPER  CONTAINING  THE  CHARGE  OP  JUDGE  ROTAL  A.  GUNNI- 
SON, BEFORE  THE  GRAND  JURY,  IN  THE  DISTRICT  COURT,  AT 
JUNEAU,  IN  THE  FIRST  DIVISION,  DISTRICT  OF  ALASKA. 


February  13,  1908. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


[In  the  district  court  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  division  No.  1,  at  Jiineau.] 

/Special  charge  to  the  Juneau^  Deceniher^  1907^  grand  jury. 

Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury:  There  exists  to-day  in  Alaska, 
and  no  more  in  this  judicial  division  than  elsewhere,  a  most  deplorable 
condition  of  affairs  among  the  natives.  That  steps  toward  the  amelio- 
ration of  this  condition  should  be  taken  at  once  there  can  not  be  the 
slightest  question.  The  court,  as  at  present  constituted,  can  not,  we 
think,  be  characterized  as  pro  native,  but  the  state  of  abject  inisery  in 
matters  physical  and  social  into  which  this  race  is  rapidly  sinking  must 
cause  one  to  consider  what  can  be  done  not  alone  for  the  natives,  but 
for  the  white  people  who  are  brought  more  or  less  in  constant  touch 
with  them.  Where  ^d  how  to  initiate  a  movement  along  these  lines, 
as  here  briefly  indicated,  has  furnished  the  subject  of  much  meditation 
and  numerous  conferences  with  persons  familiar  with  the  conditions 
needing  remedy  and  the  causes  thereof.  While  at  first  blush  it  may 
appear  to  one  that  the  health  conditions  among  the  Alaskan  natives 
or  the  social  relations  existing  between  the  natives  themselves  and 
between  the  natives  and  the  white  men  are  matters  best  left  alone,  or 
in  any  event  that  these  conditions  are  not  new  and  are  well  enough 
cared  for  in  the  present  way,  nevertheless  w^hen  thinking  men  stop  to 
consider  the  situation  in  all  its  phases  they  can  but  realize  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  improve  matters,  and  that,  again,  to  use  the 
language  of  a  well-known  author,  ''The  white  man's  burden"  is  here 
'waiting  to  be  taken  up  through  definite  Government  channels. 

Lest  the  attitude  of  the  court  toward  the  various  denominational 
missions  among  the  Indians  shall  be  misconstrued  or  misunderstood,  it 
seems  advisable  to  say  that  the  action  here  taken  is  in  no  way  intended 
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to  hind-er  belittle,  or  supersede  the  valuable  work  of  the  various  mis- 
sions. Oil  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  for 
the  native  which  the  missions  are  not  able  to  accomplish,     l^he  ends 

it  «lfni'''"*!l«"''  ^^.^  "!i*"'  ^?  ^^""^  ^"^'  ''^'^'^  i»  n«  way  antagonistic, 
he  along  a  d.fierent  path  and  that  the  path  of  Government  control, 
in  the  mind  ot  the  court,  there  is  no  more  appropriate  bodv  to  inves- 
tigate a  matter  or  to  initiate  a  movement  that  is  vital  to  the  health  and 
peace  ot  our  community  than  the  grand  jury,  whose  members  have 
been  chosen  from  among  us,  our  neighbors  and  our  business  men. 
As  has  bee^i  said  to  vou  in  a  former  charge,  the  people  look  to  you 
tor  the  protection  of  liome  and  property  from  dangers  resulting  from 
disease,  disorder,  or  disregard  of  law.  «  ' 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  that  you  investigate  the  con- 
ditions, social  and  sanitary,  in  which  the  natives  of  this  division  live 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  they  are  and  what  need  to  be  reme- 
died, what  are  the  causes  of  these  undesirable  conditions,  and  last,  but 
pLwiS"'  T^ *'  ^°^ these  can  be  eliminated  and  better  conditions 
established.  The  court  realizes  only  too  well  its  limited  knowledge 
and  experience  along  these  lines,  but  scant  as  that  knowledge  arid 
that  experience  are,  they  are  sufficient  to  make  plain  the  fact  that  the 

r!?'f K  'f  't  '^■''''^  T*^"!"*  ^  guardian,  a  child  witLut  a  guiding  hand, 
and  that  he  is  such  unto  extermination  without  a  physician 

Ihe  control  governmentally  of  the  native  has  been  left 'to  the  dis- 
trict court  and  the  commissioners,  but  that  control  is  punitive  only. 
When  the  Indian  breaks  the  laws,  established,  bv  the  way,  for  white 

r>!i-?  iT^'^^?*  "'^'■*'?  *."^  ^^^^t«  «*■  '•*■«  are  different,  the  Indian 
IS  hailed  before  the  commissioner  or  the  grand  jury  and  district  court 
indicted  tried,  usua  ty  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  iail,  oftentimes 
for  matters  which  under  his  native  customs  was  not  a  crime.  He  serves 
JfJ"'  of  imprisonment  and  returns  to  his  people  bewildered  and 
embittered,  but  not  bettered.  Weeks  of  time  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  money  are  annually  spent  in  these  futile  endeavors  to  make  the 
Indian  understand  the  white  man's  way  and  obey  the  white  man's  law. 
Ihe  difficulties  of  the  government  of  the  native  are  too  great  and 
too  serious  to  be  left  in  any  such  careless  wav  to  a  department  of 
Governnient  neither  adapted  to  nor  intended  "^for  it;  and,  further 
from  a  business  standpoint,  the  present  system  is  utterly  ineffective 
and  immensely  expensive  in  time  and  treasure.    * 

Many  of  .Ypu-most  of  you,  in  fact-have  fortunate! v  had  large 
experience  with  the  Alaskan  Indian,  and  the  court  feels,  in  calling 
this  matter  to  your  attention,  that  you  will  give  to  it  an  earnest  and 
intelligent  investigation  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  arriving  at  some 
remedy  for  a  condition  that  is  a  menace  to  the  peace,  health,  and 
business  ot  this  Territory.  ' 

If  you  shall  deein  it  proper  to  investigate  this  subject,  as  suggested 
by  the  court  it  is  desirecf  that  you  report  your  findings,  with  such 
recommendations  as  may  seem  to  you  proper  in  the  premises. 

December*  19^7.''^'''  '"  "'"''^  '^'"^"''^  """"^  '•'''''^''"'   ^^''^  ^^^^  ^^3^  ^^ 

Royal  A.  Gunnison, 

District  Judge. 
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In  the  district  court  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  division  No.  1. 
Special  December,  1907,  term,  at  Juneau.  In  the  matter  ot  tlie 
special  report  of  the  grand  jury. 

To  the  Hon.  Royal  A.  Gunnison, 

Judge  of  mid  court. 

Since  your  honor  has  called  our  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  con  ■ 
dition  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Alaska  we  have  made  such  investi- 
gation of  the  same  as  time  and  opportunity  permitted.  We  have 
called  before  us  a  number  of  witnesses,  some  of  whom  have  L»c'\n  Per- 
sonally familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Alaska 
for  many  years,  and  others  who  have  a  professional  knowledge  ot  the 
physical  condition  of  the  natives  and  their  manner  of  ife.  i^ome  ot 
the  members  of  this  body,  from  a  long  residence  in  Alaska,  are  also 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  situation  and  conditions. 

From  what  we  have  ascertained,  we  are  satished  that  the  present 
situation  is  one  calling  for  the  application  of  appropriate  remedies  in 
oi-der  to  preserve  to  the  district  a  race  of  people  naturally  ot  a  peace- 
able and  industrious  character,  whom  we  believe  capable  by  education 
of  forming  a  desirable  class  of  inhabitants  They  have  for  many  years 
furnished  labor  for  the  development  of  the  hshing  llld^^t^:  t^^,,  ""^I 
ber  industry,  the  fur  trade,  and  the  transportittion  facilities  so  impoiUnt 
in  the  development  of  a  frontier  country. 

physical  welfare. 

The  health  of  the  native  is  of  paramount  importance  «i."ce  by- 
reason  of  their  natural  physical  situation  and  the  change  in  their 
mode  of  living  which  has  been  effected  since  the  occupation  of  the 
Suntiy  bv  white  men,  consumption  and  trachoma  and  other  diseases 
are  sp/eadincr  among  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the. r  very  existence 
is  thSned!  From  the  data  which  we  have  '>-«>'• '^'/fto  obtain  we 
are  satisfied  that  within  a  few  decades,  it  the  mortality  ot  the  lace 
^nntimies  as  in  the  recent  past,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  native 
hXSL^rti^Sorm  the^  nJeded  labor  w^^-h  the  pro<^ess  a^^^^ 
develooment  of  the  country  emphatically  demands.  Ihe  statistics, 
fcto  f  Sa  tvpical  settlement  of  the  natives,  show  a  greater  mor- 
tilitv  than  that  of  any  other  primitive  race  which  has  come  in  contac-t 
wifh^viSlo-Salonclvflization'  We  append  h-^^o  a  copy  of  a  thorough 

and  able  report  of  Army  Surgeon  1^',^"'  ^'^"l'^*''''  J-^/"^".^"  ^ 
sanitarv  condition  of  the  natives  ot  Alaska,  which  will  conh.m  the 
fears  her^n  expressed.  We  sanction  and  approve  this  report  and 
loiii  in  rexoiiHiiefulations  contained  thereni. 

^  These  imve  people,  infected  as  they  are,  eat  at  restaurants,  occupy 
bed  r  hotels  and  on  'steamers,  and  travel  over  trails  and  'V^cessanly 
come  in  frequent  contact  with  the  white  inhabitants,  and  theieby 
become  a  ;3ing  menace  to  the  health  of  all  the  citizens  ot  Alaska. 

MORAL    WELFAKE. 

This  condition  is  very  deplorable,  and  growing  out  of  it  a  groat 
manvcdmes  which  are  aesignated  in  the  laws  applicable  to  civilized 
Sies  ue  when  enforced'against  these  natives,  productive  of  great 
in]-,^^  ice  and  oppression.     Prosecutions  for  statutory  rape,  adultery, 
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and  illegal  cohabitation  among  the  native  inhabitants  on  conviction 
result  in  imposing  heavy  penalties  upon  conduct  which  is  supported 
by  the  customs  of  the  people  to  which  the  defendants  belong.  Often 
acquittals  have  resulted  in  miscarriages  of  justice,  and  no  adequate  or 
approi)riate  punishment  could  be  imposed.  While  tribal  customs  and 
communal  systems  of  living  are  rapidly  disappearing,  the  habits 
formed  by  centuries  of  such  systems  have  led  to  many  infractions  of 
the  law  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  in  the  courts  of 
justice  under  our  system. 

We  believe  that  many  remedies  can  be  applied  and  great  improve- 
ment in  all  these  conditions  will  result  by  the  creation  of  some  govern- 
mental representative  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Indian  agent, 
superintendent,  or  inspector,  that  has  been  created  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Indians  of  the  plains.  Such  representatives  would  become 
familiar  with  the  natives  and  be  able  to  adjust  a  great  many  minor 
disputes  and  difficulties  which  now  are  sometimes  brought  into  the 
courts  of  the  district,  resulting  in  wasted  resources  and  a  failure  of 
substantial  justice,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  present  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  health  of  the  natives. 

We  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 

care  of  its  native  wards  within  the  contines  of  the  United  States  can 

be  applied  to  the  improvement  of   the  conditions  in  Alaska  to  the 

mutual  benefit  of  the  native  and  white  residents  thereof. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  Shattuck,  Foreman. 


report  of  capt.  paul  c.  hutton,  assistant  surgeon,  u.  s.  army. 

Office  of  the  Surgeon,  Fort  William  H.  Seward, 

Haines,  Alaska,  Oetoher  28,  2907. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  cablegram  from  headquarters,  Department 
of  the  Columbia,  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post,  I  submit  the 
following  report  concerning  disease  among  the  Indians  of  this  district 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  exist. 

The  statistics  herewith  sent  were  taken  by  me  from  Indians  report- 
ing at  this  hospital  for  treatment,  and  by  a  house  to  house  canvass  in 
which  every  native  house  or  shack  in  Haines,  Jones  Point,  and  Hindus- 
tucky  was  visited.  It  was  not  possible  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion "in  all  instances,  and  such  cases  as  complained  of  constant  and 
severe  cough,  with  purulent  expectoration,  accompanied  with  loss  of 
weight,  are  carried  as  suspicious  cases,  while  such  a  case  with  history 
of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  carried  as  a  positive  case.  Scrofula, 
Pott's  disease,  and  tubercular  disease  of  bone,  and  other  forms  of 
tuberculosis  are  carried  separately  from  the  pulmonary  cases.  Many 
of  the  Indians  are  not  at  their  homes  at  this  time,  and  therefore  not 
accessible.  The  records  herewith  sent  include  all  the  adult  Indians 
available  from  data  in  this  neighborhood  at  this  time— 117  cases. 

It  will  be  seen  that  24,  or  20.6  per  cent  of  this  number,  have  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  form  to  permit  the  diag- 
nosis to  be  made  without  difficulty.  Of  suspicious  cases  there  are  14,. 
or  12  per  cent  (nearly),  who  also  probably  have  the  pulmonary  form. 
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Of  tuberculous  conditions,  then,  there  are  36.8  per  cent,  while  if  those 
under  suspicion  are  really  attacked,  those  figures  rise  to  nearly  48  per 

cent. 

The  accompanying  records  show  312  children  to  have  been  born  to 
these  117  Indians.  Of  these  312  children  140  are  living,  while  172,  or 
55  per  cent,  are  dead,  86  having  died  in  infancy,  51  in  childhood,  and 
35  in  adult  life.  A  history  of  tuberculosis  was  given  in  nearly  all  of 
the  deaths  among  the  adults,  and  death  was  ascribed  to  its  cause  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances. 

Some  Indians  were  found  to  be  blind  or  to  possess  impaired  vision  in 
one  or  both  eyes,  the  condition  having  been  brought  about  by  trachoma. 
Such  cases  are  designated   on   the   records  ''Yes"  after  the  word 
''  trachoma,"  even  though  they  do  not  at  present  suffer  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  only  those  cases  which  are  left  incapacitated  are  recorded. 
Eight  such  cases  (nearly  7  per  cent)  are  mentioned,  but  this  does  not 
give  a  fair  index  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  for  the  reason  tliat 
they  are  all  within  3  miles  of  a  doctor  and  can  receive  treatment  for 
trachoma,  which  usually  yields  readily  to  medication  and  does  not 
result  in  blindness;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Indians  in  isolated 
villages  suffer  much  more  severely  than  those  in  this  neighborhood. 
This'opinion  commends  itself  to  me  for  the  reason  that  I  have  in  three 
months  treated  several  more  cases  of  trachoma  than  these  statistics 
indicate,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  one  has  resulted  in  impaired 
vision.     This  is  not  recorded,  track  of  him  having  been  lost  before  it 
occurred  to  me  to  collect  these  records.     It  therefore  seems  fair  to  say 
that  this  data  does  not   reveal   the  true  state  of  affairs  concerning 
trachoma,  which  being  contagious  is  competent,  when  neglected  and 
no  prophylactic  precautions  taken,  to  incapacitate  villages  and  districts. 
The  Indian  has  no  idea  of  contagious  diseases,  and  unless  taught  to 
do  so  takes  no  precaution  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  to  his  family 
or  neighbors,  and  on  account  of  the  squalor  and  tilth  in  which  they 
live  the  wonder  is  that  any  of  them  have  survived.     A  portion  of  them 
reside  in  fairly  good,  one-room  frame  houses  with  glass  windows,  which 
they  never  employ  for  ventilation.     On  the  contrary,  the  ingress  of  all 
air  Ls  sacredlv  prevented  by  the  thorough  caulking  of  windows,  doors, 
and  cracks,  and  the  houses  being  without  chimneys  air  can  not  enter. 
Imagine  now  one,  two,  or  even  more  cases  of  tuberculosis,  who  occupy 
the  same  room  in  addition  to  the  children  and  friends  of  the  family, 
and  who  expectorate  large  quantities  of  tubercular  sputum,  containing 
countless  millions  of  tubercular  organisms  promiscuously  about  the 
room.     Imagine,  also,  that  the  room  is  rarely  swept,  never  scrubbed, 
and  is  constantly  littered  with  bones  abandoned  by  dogs  and  children, 
crumbs,  dirt,  and  filthy  rags.     If  you  can  also  imagine  foul-smelling 
garments  thrown  carelessly  on  the  floor,  a  few  cooking  utensils  of  the 
crudest  forms  containing  remains  of  the  last  meal,  a  simple  board  bunk, 
or  perhaps  two,  a  small  sheet-iron  affair  used  for  a  stove,  and  one  bench, 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  interior  condition  of  the  fairly  prosperous 
Indian's  house.     Exteriorly  the  scene  changes  but  little ;  discarded  gar- 
ments and  old  shoes  lying  rotting  in  the  moist  soil ;  salmon  skin  and  fresh 
flesh  disintegrating;  tin  cans  partially  tilled  with  stinking  slush  and  half 
buried;  rotten  logs  and  decaying  organic  matter  everywhere.     Both 
inside  and  outside  we  find  everything  conducive  to  the  propagation  of 
germs  which  produce  the  disease  that  now  threatens  their  extermination. 
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That  much  can  be  done  to  relieve  this  situation  T  am  confident.  Bv 
callino-  natives  together  through  their  headmen  in  the  villages  and 
^ivin^  them  two  talks  on  domestic  sanitation  and  the  rudimentary  laws 
of  hvgiene,  considerable  success  was  attained.  Through  an  interpre- 
ter thev  were  taught  that  germs  produced  certain  diseases  and  con- 
ditions'described  which  favored  their  growth.  A  few  siinple  sugges- 
tions concerning  their  expectoration  and  the  cleanliness  ot  their  houses 
found  instant  favor  among  them,  and  their  premises  were  cleared  ot 
rubbish  on  the  outside  and  the  floors  and  walls  scrubbed  on  the  inside 
with  strong  solution  of  commercial  lye.  At  the  present  moment  i 
know  of  several  families  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  the 
meml)ers  who  have  taken  every  precaution  I  have  suggested  and  con- 
tinued the  practice.  , 

I  find  the  Indians  to  be  better  patients  than  the  average  white  man, 
and  consider  them  a  tractable  people,  easy  to  teach  and  eager  to  learn. 
They  have  none  of  the  prejudices  which  characterize  the  American 
Indian,-  and  readily  adopt  civilized  methods  when  properly  presented. 
It  would,  therefore,  not  be  such  a  difficult  problem  to  prevent  the 
rapid  spread  of  diseases  which  are  now  destroying  them. 

An  experience  of  three  years  in  tubercular  work  leads  me  to  the 
belief  that  much  can  be  dbne  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
by  the  emplovment  of  the  simple  hygienic  laws  and  the  teaching  ot 
domestic  sanitation.     Not  onlv  could  much  be  done  m  the  line  ot  pre- 
vention,   l)ut  much  in  the  line  of  bettering  the  condition  of   those 
afliicfced.     For  instance,  I  find  that  those  Indians  who  live  in  shacks 
used   for   smoking   salmon— a   rude   board   house  with   a   hole   6  to 
8  feet  square  in  roof  to  permit  smoke  to  escape-  do  not  have  tuber- 
culosis.    Inquiry  among  them  sustained  this  view,  and  certainly  1 
found  no  person'  occupying  such  a  dwelling  suttering  froni  tubercu- 
losis.    Natives  living  in  tents  sufter  much  less  severely  than  those 
residing  in  wooden  buildings,  and  if  they  were  taught  to  live  ma  tent 
or  in  a  salmon  barn  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume  that  many  incipient 
cases  could  be  cured,  and  many  moderately  advanced  cases  improved 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  self-supporting  instead  ot  \^^ing  a  drain 
upon  their  fellows.    If  this  should  be  practicable,  they  could  be  induced 
to  keep  a  tire  inside  and  to  ventilate  their  houses  sutticiently— a  practice 
which  is   not  contraindicated  by  this  climate  except  in  the  severest 
weather,  which  usual  I  v  lasts  but  a  short  time.  ^  i- 

I  doubt  if  any  countrv  in  the  world  can  show  such  a  percentage  ot 
tubercular  natives,  and  the  mortality  from  this  disease  is  really  ter- 
rible One  has  but  to  visit  a  few  shacks  and  question  the  natives 
as  to  the  cause  of  death  of  his  brother  or  his  sister,  or  to  view  from  the 
door  the  number  of  scrofulous  children  squatting  about  in  sputum  and 
filth,  to  S3e  old  women,  ragged  and  foul  smelling,  sitting  upon  the 
floor  in  a  foot  of  pollution,  feebly  attempting  to  weave  baskets%  while 
their  garments  are  defiled  by  the  most  dreaded  of  the  human  family, 
to  realize  the  necessity  for  action  on  the  piirt  of  humanity. 

Inasmuch  as  our  Government  has  seen  fit  to  stifle  yellow  tever  and 
malaria  in  Cuba  and  Panama,  and  at  present  is  turnishmg  doctors  to 
certain  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  United  States,  it  occurs  to  me  that  steps 
mio-ht  be  taken  here  to  relieve  the  suffering,  and  prevent  the  extermi- 
nadon  of  a  people  who  have  had  no  chance  to  learn,  but  who  are  selt- 
^upportino-  and  have  received  no  assistance  from  the  white  man. 
^  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  able  to  express  an  accurate  opinion  con- 
cerning the  percentage  of  disease  among  the  Indians  ot  Alaska  who 
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are  scattered  along  the  coast  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  northward, 
but  have  inquired  into  the  subject  from  every  white  man  that  could 
give  me  information.  Those  who  have  been  all  over  Alaska  assure 
me  that  the  condition  here  does  not  differ  from  that  elsevvhere;  every- 
where the  natives  are  dying  of  tuberculosis,  and  are  being  incapaci- 
tated by  trachoma.  The  number  of  Indians  de^scribed  in  this  paper  is, 
of  course,  small,  but  we  can  have  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  mor- 
taUty  is  less  or  conditions  better  at  other  points.  If  reports  from 
intelligent  white  men  and  natives  are  to  be  believed,  disease  is  even 
more  prevalent  in  some  portions  of  Alaska  than  in  this  vicinity.  The 
statements  of  all  who  travel  here  are  in  accord. 

With  the  view  to  lessen  this  needless  sacrifice  of  human  life  I  urge 
that  the  following  recommendations  be  considered,  and  that  the  matter 
be  referred  to  the  proper  department  of  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington: .^^       v 

I.  That  Alaska  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  sanitary  dis- 
tricts and  a  sanitary  officer  placed  in  charge  of  each  district,  his  duties 
to  comprise  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  instruction  of  natives  in 
domestic  sanitation  and  elementary  laws  of  hygiene,  and  in  a  simple 
wav  to  elevate  them  along  sanitary  lines. 

II.  That  an  intelligent  Indian  sanitary  inspector  be  appointed  tor 
each  town  having  200  or  more  Indian  inhabitants,  who  will  first  take  a 
course  in  the  required  work  under  the  sanitary  officer,  and  returning 
to  his  village  disseminate  this  knowledge  among  his  people,  reporting 
to  his  sanitary  officer  each  week  the  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
and  trachoma,  so  far  as  he  can  judge,  and  the  measures  instituted  by 
the  afflicted  and  family  to  prevent  their  spread.  ,     .„        u     • 

III.  That  the  sanitarv  officer  be  required  to  visit  such  village  having 
a  sanitary  inspector  in  his  district  at  least  once  a  year  and  such  other 
villages  as  may  be  accessible  and  transportation  permits.  On  these 
missions  the  sanitary  inspectors  should  call  the  natives  together  through 
their  head  men  at  some  public  point  and  deliver  to  them  simple  talks 
and  suggestions  concerning  their  welfare.  .  .         .  ^ 

IV.  That  the  sanitary  officer  further  instruct  the  sanitary  inspectors 
in  their  duties  by  mail  and  whenever  occasion  offers. 

V.  That  such  sanitary  inspectors  receive  $25  per  month. 

VI.  That  the  duties  of  sanitary  officers  correspond  in  a  general  way 
to  the  duties  of  medical  men  in  the  Indian  service  in  the  United  States 
and,  in  addition,  the  special  sanitary  work  above  enumerated. 

VII.  That  a  total  of  1(3  sanitary  officers  be  appointed.  ^ 

VIII.  That  one  chief  sanitary  officer  be  appointed,  whose  duties 
shall  comprise  the  supervision  of  the  sanitary  officers  and  districts; 
the  making  of  frequent  inspections  of  districts,  towns,  and  villages; 
giving  legitimate  directions  to  sanitary  officers,  and  making  such 
reports  and  recommendations  as  may  be  necessary.  It  is  essential 
that  the  chief  sanitary  officer  be  a  man  of  some  experience  in  tuber- 
culosis and  general  sanitary  work. 

Very  respectfully, 

*^  Paul  C.  Hutton, 

Captain,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U,  S.  Army,  Surgeon. 

The  Adjutant-General,  7      Tir    z 

Department  of  the  Columhia^Vancouver  Barracks,    Wash. 

» 
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BUREAU  OF  THE  U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Advisory  and  cooperative  services  through  hospital, 
laboratory,  and  public  health  resources  including 
active  services  of  Field  Directors  and  other  personnel 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


ORGANIZATION  CHART 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


EPIDEMIOLOGIST 

Has  charge  of  epidemic  control ;  investigates  sus- 
pected contamination ;  promotes  vaccination*  and 
immunizing ;  installs  sanitary  systems ;  and  gives 
advice  concerning  the  prevention  and  control  of 


CHIEF  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR 

Chief  medical  adviser  of  the  Commissioner.    Has 
charge  of  all  medical,  dental,  health,  and  sanita- 
tion activities  and  personnel. 
1  medical  clerk.    1  stenographer-clerk. 


DISTRICT  NO.  1 

DISTRICT  MEDICAL 

DIRECTOR 


Headquarters : 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Supervises  work  and  per- 
sonnel of  medical,  dental, 
health,  and  sanitation  activ- 
ities, including  hospitals 
and  institutions,  in  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin.  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota. 
Indian  population^  64,419. 
10  school  hospitals,  10 
agency  hospitals,  4  sana- 
toria, 26  agencies,  44  day 
schools,  10  l^arding  schools, 
8  nonreservation  schools. 
3  mission  day  schools,  and 
14  mission  boarding  schools. 


SPECIAL  PHYSICIAN  AT  LARGE 

Eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  and  lung  specialist;  oper- 
ates at  large  to  meet  emergencies  wherever  directed 
by  Chief  Medical  Director. 


2  SPECIAL  PHYSICIANS 

Eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  and 
lung  specialists;  travel  in 
district,  operating  and  con- 
sulting with  especial  atten- 
tion to  trachoma  and  tuber- 
culosis. 

Advisers  to  District  Medi- 
cal Director.  One  nurse  to 
assist  each  physician. 


Headquarters:  Pendleton, 
Greg. 

Supervises  work  and  per- 
sonnel of  medical,  dental, 
healtli,  and  sanitation  activ- 
ities, including  hospitals 
and  institutions,  in  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
northern  California. 
Indian  population,  51,492. 
4  school  hospitals,  8 
agency  hospitals,  2  sana- 
toria, 21  agencies,.  12  day 
schools,  12  boarding  schools, 
1  nonreservation  school,  3 
mission  day  schools,  and  15 
mission  boarding  schools. 


32  SCHOOL.  AGENCY, 

AND 
HOSPITAL  PHYSICIANS 

Have  care  of  medical  work 
in  their  jurisdictions  and 
administrative  direction  of 
hospitals  and  sanatoria ; 
detail  and  direct  all  ma- 
trons, nurses,  and  other 
medical  and  hospital  em- 
ployees. 


3  SPECIAL  PHYSICIANS 

Eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  and 
lung  specialists;  travel  in 
dismct,  operating  and  con- 
sulting with  especial  atten- 
tion to  trachoma. 
Advisers  to  District  Medi- 
cal Director.  One  nurse 
to  assist  each  physician. 


L 


14  CONTRACT 
PHYSICIANS 

Conduct  general  practice 
within  their  assigned  juris- 
dictions 


2  DENTISTS 

Travel  in  district,  conduct- 
ing general  dental  practice. 


1 6  CONTRACT 
PHYSICIANS 

Conduct  general  practice 
within  their  assigned  juris- 
dictions. 


30  SCHOOL  AGENCY. 

AND 
HOSPITAL  PHYSICIANS 

Have  care  of  medical  work 
in  their  jurisdictions  and 
administrative  direction  of 
hospitals  and  sanatoria ; 
detail  and  direct  all  ma- 
trons, nurses,  and  other 
medical  and  hospital  em- 
ployees.   


DISTRICT  NO.  3 

DISTRICT  MEDICAL 

DIRECTOR 

Headquarters, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Supervises  work  and  per- 
sonnel of  medical,  dental, 
health,  and  sanitation  activ- 
ities, including  hospitals 
and  institutions,  in  Arizona, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Indian  population,  68,542. 
11  school  hospitals,  14 
agency  hospitals,  6  sana- 
toria, 36  agencies,  79  day 
schools,  19  boarding  schools, 
6  nonreservation  schools. 
23  mission  day  schools,  and 
13  mission  boarding  schools. 


4  SPECIAL  PHYSICIANS 


Eye,  ear,  nose,  throat  and 
lung  specialists;   travel  in 
district,  operating  and  con- 
sulting with  especial  atten- 
tion to  trachoma. 
Advisers  to  District  Medi- 
cal Director.    One  nurse  to 
assist  each  physician. 


3  DENTISTS 


Travel  in  district,  conduct- 
ing general  dental  practice. 


14  CONTRACT 

PHYSICIANS 

Conduct  general  practice 
within  their  assigned  juris- 
dictions. 


46  SCHOOL  AGENCY. 

AND 
HOSPITAL  PHYSICIANS 

Have  care  of  medical  work 
in  their  jurisdictions  and 
administrative  direction  of 
hospitals  and  sanatoria ; 
detail  and  direct  all  ma- 
trons, nurses,  and  other 
medical  and  hospital  em- 
ployees. 


3  DENTISTS 

Travel  in  district,  conduct- 
ing general  dental  practice. 


35  GRADUATE  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL NURSES  AND 
FIELD  MATRONS 

Assist  in  medical,  sanita- 
tation,  and  welfare  work 
under  the  direction  of  phy- 
sicians assigned  to  their 
particular  sections  or  hos- 
pitals. 


95  MISCELLANEOUS 
EMPLOYEES 

Assist  in  the  care  and  up- 
keep of  hospitals  and  sana- 
toria and  perform  other 
assigned  duties. 


37  GRADUATE  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL NURSES  AND 
FIELD  MATRONS 

Assist  in  medical,  sanita- 
tation,  and  welfare  work 
under  the  direction  of  phy- 
sicians assigned  to  their 
particular  sections  or  hos- 
pitals. 


50  MISCELLANEOUS 
EMPLOYEES 

Assist  in  the  care  and  up- 
keep of  hospitals  and  sana- 
tona  and  perform  other 
assigned  duties. 


58  GRADUATE  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL NURSES  AND 
FIELD  MATRONS 

Assist  in  medical,  sanita- 
tation,  and  welfare  work 
under  the  direction  of  phy- 
sicians assigned  to  their 
particular  sections  or  hos- 
pitals. 


98  MISCELLANEOUS 
EMPLOYEES 

Assist  in  the  care  and  up- 
keep of  hospitals  and  sana- 
toria and  perform  other 
assigned  duties. 


DISTRICT  NO.  4 

DISTRICT  MEDICAL 

DIRECTOR 

Headquarters:  Shawnee 

Okla. 
Supervises  work  and  per- 
sonnel of  medical^  dental, 
health  and  sanitation  activ- 
ities, including  hospitals 
and  institutions,  in  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Indian  population,  64,419. 
7  school  hospitals,  3  agency 
hospitals,  3  sanatoria,  16 
i^encies,  10  day  schools, 
17  boarding  schools,  12 
mission  boarding  schools, 
and  3  nonreservation 
schools. 


2  SPECIAL  PHYSICIANS 

Eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  and 
lung  specialists;  travel  in 
district,  operating  and  con- 
sulting with  especial  atten- 
tion to  trachoma. 
Advisers  to  District  Medi- 
cal Director.  One  nurse 
to  assist  each  physician. 


17  CONTRACT 
PHYSICIANS 

Conduct  general  practice 
witiiin  their  assigned  juris- 
dictions. 


1 3  SCHOOL  AGENCY. 

AND 
HOSPITAL  PHYSICIANS 

Have  care  of  medical  work 
in  their  jurisdictions  and 
administrative  direction  of 
hospitals  and  sanatoria ; 
detail  and  direct  all  ma- 
trons, nurses,  and  other 
medical  and  hospital  em- 
ployees. 


2  DENTISTS 


Travel  in  district,  conduct- 
ing general  dental  practice. 


29  GRADUATE  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL NURSES  AND 
FIELD  MATRONS 

Assist  in  medical,  sanita- 
tation,  and  welfare  work 
under  the  direction  of  phy- 
sicians assigned  to  their 
particular  sections  or  hos- 
pitals. 


53  MISCELLANEOUS 
EMPLOYEES 

Assist  in  the  care  and  up- 
keep of  hospitals  and  sana- 
toria and  perform  other 
assigned  duties. 
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SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Has  general  supervision  and  control  of  all  matters 

relating  to  Indian  affairs 


ORGANIZATION  CHART 

EDUCATIONAL— AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITIES 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


Office  Assistant 
to  general  superintendent 

Has   charge   of   correspondence 
files  and  other  assigned  work. 


and 


GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT   OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS 

Has  charge  of  all  educational,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  activities  and  their  personnel, 
including  the  superintendents  of  agencies 
and  schools.  I 


District  Superintendent  No.  1 

Headquarters :  Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Superv^ises  all  educational, 
agricultural,  and  industrial 
activities  and  their  personnel 
in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  eastern 
Oklahoma. 

Indian  population,  17,251. 
6  jurisdictions,  12  reserva- 
tions, 25  agency  employees, 
164  school  employees,  8  day 
schools,  1  reservation  board- 
ing school,  2  nonreservation 
scnools ;  Five  Tribes. 


District  superintendent  No.  2 

Headquarters :  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Supervises  all  educational, 
agricultural,  and  industrial 
activities  and  their  personnel 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Iowa. 
Indian  population,  33,530. 
14  jurisdictions,  24  reserva- 
tions, 78  agencv  employees, 
197  school  employees,  7  dav 
schools,  5  reservation  board- 
ing schools,  3  nonreservation 
schools. 


supervisor  of  Home  Economics 

Supervises  instruction  in  home  eco- 
nomics, health  education,  and  institu- 
tional living  conditions  as  directed  by 
General  Superintendent. 


District  Superintendent  No.  5 

Headquarters :  Fort  Lapwai, 

Idaho. 

Supervises  all  educational, 
agricultural,  and  industrial 
activities  and  their  personnel 
in  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. 

Indian  population,  21,651. 
13  jurisdictions,  30  reserva- 
tions, 137  agencv  employees, 
165  school  employees,  6  dav 
schools,  4  reservation  board- 
ing schools,  1  nonreservation 
scnool. 


District  Superintendent  No.  6 

Headquarters :  Riverside, 
Calif. 

Supervises  all  educational, 
agricultural,  and  industrial 
activities  and  their  personnel 
in  California,  Nevaaa. 
Indian  population,  24,942. 
11  jurisdictions,  51  reserva- 
tions, 76  agency  emplovees, 
206  school  employees,  lo  dav 
schools,  3  reservation  board- 
ing schools,  2  nonreservation 
schools. 


r 


District  Superintendent  No.  3 
Headquarters:  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Supervises  all  educational, 
agricultural,  and  industrial 
activities  and  their  personnel 
in  South  Dakota. 
Indian  population,  24,241. 
9  jurtsmctions,  7  reservations, 
184  agency  employees,  249 
school  employees,  31  day 
schools,  3  reservation  board- 
ing schools,  3  nonreservation 
schools. 


District  superintendent  No.  4 

Headquarters :  Browning, 
Mont. 

Supervises  all  educational, 
agricultural,  and  industrial 
activities  and  their  personnel 
in  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Wyoming. 

Indian  population,  24,861. 
14  jurisdictions,  12  reserva- 
tions, 250  agency  employees, 
207  school  employees,  10  day 
schools,  7  reservation  board- 
ing schools,  2  nonreservation 
schools,  1  assistant  district 
superintendent. 


District  Superintendent  No.  7 

Headquarters:  Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

Supervises  all  educational, 
agricultural,  and  industrial 
activities  and  their  personnel 
in  Arizona. 

Indian  population,  43,950. 
17  jurisdictions,  15  reserva- 
tions, 196  agency  employees, 
485  school  employees,  27  day 
schools,  12  reservation  board- 
ing schools,  2  nonreservation 
schools,  1  assistant  district 
superintendent. 


District  Superintendent  No.  8 

Headquarters :  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex. 

Supervises  all  educational, 
agricultural,  and  industrial 
activities  and  their  personnel 
in  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Utah. 

Indian  population,  24,445. 
11  jurisdictions,  33  reserva- 
tions, 157  agency  emplovees, 
355  school  employees,  26  day 
schools,  8  reservation  board- 
ing schools,  2  nonreservation 
schools. 


District  superintendent  No.  9 

Headquarters:  Anadarko, 
Okla. 

Supervises  all  educational, 
a^cultural,  and  industrial 
activities  and  their  personnel 
in  western  Oklahoma. 
Indian  population,  18,657. 
10  jurisdictions,  22  reserva- 
tions, 169  agency  employees, 
204  school  employees,  1  dav 
school,  8  reservation  board- 
ing schools,  1  nonreservation 
school. 
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Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D*C. 
Dec.  12,  1923 


Siyoech  Delivered  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hubert  Work  before 

Adviipory  Council  on  Indian  Affairs . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Inteiior  Is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Government  relations  to  the  Iiidians,  for  their  care  and  progress » 

When  this  responsibility  came  to  me  a  few  months  ago^  I  soon  learned  through 
those  interested  in  these  aboriginal  Americans,  from  altruistic  motives  or  from 
mercenary  ptirposeSt  and  those  responsible  to  the  Government  for  official  acts 
were  at  variance  on  many  details  and  that  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  chaos 
on  this  subject. 

Treaty  riglits,  equities  under  them,  newly  acquired  wealth,  religious  teach- 
ing, schooling,  health  and  agriculture,  each  in  ttirn,  were  the  center  of  dis- 


cuss ion« 


press  abuse  of  officials  was  indulged  in^  Words  and  acts  were  imputed  to 
them  they  had  not  employed,  and  they  were  criticized  ar4  commecded  for  obeying 
statute  law,. 

The  Indian  problem  was  discussed  glibly  as  thoiagh  its  limits  were  those 
of  a  neighborhood  and  its  people  subject  to  identical  conditions*  Few  seemed  to 
know  that  there  are  nearly  340,000  Indians  distributed  among  200  tribes,  living 
in  38  States:  that  100,000  of  these  are  in  no  sense  wards  of  the  Government; 
that  only  those  in  24  States  were  under  its  jurisdiction  either  partially  or 
wholly* 

Even  fewer  appeared  to  have  appraised  the  fact  that  the  various  tribes  with 
their  environments  differ  as  much  in  their  characteristics  and  language  as  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  no  more  ajuerable  to  a  common  policy  of  ministrative  govern* 
ment  * 


)^  ;• 


O' 


IThere  Tzerc  many  founi  who  believed  that  the  American  Indian  shouid  he  left 

alono,   in  hie  primitive  state^   to  bo  atxAied  hy  artists  or  exhihitod  to  the 

curious*     There  were  more  '.vho  weald  educate.   Christianize  and  Americanize  hin, 

so  that  he  miglit  take  his  place  among  tie  and  hold  it  for  his  children* 

-♦. 

Because  of  the  wide  diversity  of  opinion  among  those  interested  hut  having 
different  viewpoints,  I  decided  to  invite  100  intelligent  men  and  women  to  give 
me  the  benefit  of  their  knowle<?.ge,  judgn:ient  and  advice^  and  you  have  assembled 
in  response  to  this  invitation, 

I  will  ask  you  to  consider  our  Indians  with  reference  to  their  relations  to 
the  Government,  its  admiristration  of  their  affairs,  their  present  condition, 
their  rights,  their  property,  and  their  future,  in  such  detail  as  you  may  deem 
profitable* 

I  have  no  desire  to  intrude  upon  you  my  own  views  with  the  ulterior  motive 
of  influencing  your  state  of  mind  concerning  the  matters  I  am  about  to  lay  be- 
fore you* 

You  will  consider,  of  course,  that  the  passing  frontier,  the  insistent  en- 
croachments of  white  settlors  and  business  men,  and  the  building  of  railroads, 
have  materially  affected  conditions  as  they  apply  to  the  Indian  and  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  study  means  for  their  protection  and  welfare  and 
tha.t  would  insure  their  existence. 

lEhey  could  no  longer  continue  to  occupy  large  areas  of  territory  and  main- 
tain  their  tribal  customs  intact  and  make  their  living  by  the  Indians  hunting  and 
fishing*  The  Government's  policy  appears  to  have  been  to  place  them  in  environ- 
ments of  civilization,  with  prefer  education  and  training,  thereby  makicig.thcm 

ultimately  adaptable  self-supporting  citizens* 

<■ 

A  tremendous  question  relates  to  releasing  Indians  from  Government  control- 
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The  subject  of  their  supervision  and  their  property  generally^  is  another 
matter  you  nay  wish  to  discuss* 

Iraprovement  in  our  service  with  reference  to  health  cor^itions  among  the 

« 

Indians • 

More  physicians  of  advanced  attainments  and  raore  hospitals  and  other  sick 
care  facilities.  Particularly  young  women  trained  as  nurses  or  in  welfare  work. 

Any  recommendations  or  conclusions  that  you  might  reach  in  adopting  a  con- 
structive plan  along  theae  lines  will  he  very  welcome* 

For  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  present  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 

trachona  among  Indians^  there  has  "been  gubraitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a 

sijpplemental  estimate  asking  for  $100,000.  If  you  should  approve  this  request, 

it  would  he  of  great  assistance.  Doctor  Haven  Eraersoni  of  the  Ifetional  Health 

« 
Council,  has  voluntarily  offered  its  servipes  to  cake  a  survey  and  study  of 

health  conditions  among  the  Indians.  In  view  of  the  high  standing  of  this  or- 
ganization and  its  personnel,  1  gladly  accepted  the  offer.  The  survey  is  now 
heing  icade* 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  my  approval,  wrote  the  several 
Governors  of  States  having  Indian  population  inviting  their  cooperation  toward 
closer  relations  and  a  hetter  understanding  hetween  the  States  and  this  Depart- 
ment in  matters  vitally  affecting  the  Indians.  A  copy  of  the  letter  was  mailed 
to  each  of  you,  hoping  you  would  be  interested, 

I  respectfully  request  you  to  consider  the  decentralization  of  many  of  the 
Indian  Bureau^s  activities  among  the  several  States  having  Indian  population; 
asking  the  State  goverrments  to  assume  responsibility  through  their  State  Boards 
of  Health,  Superintendents  of  Schools,  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Boards  of 
Charities  and  Welfare,  for  the  improvement,  conduct  and  supervision  of  restricted 
Indians.  The  Indian  Bureau  would  then  only  administer  treaty  ri^ts,  land 

•3- 


titles,  and  to  collect  the  Indian  funds,  as  it  now  doeS|  and  pay  into  the  re- 
spective State  treasuries  sums  the  Bureau  would  otherwise  expend  in  these 
divisions  of  the  service. 

Forty-two  millions,  seventy-two  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars 
and  five  cents  were  expended  "by  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Two-thirds  of  this  total  was  distributed  and  paid  to  the  Indians  in  per  capita 

* 

payments,  the  other  third,  a  total  of  $14,770,229.38  heing  expended  for  support 
of  civilization,  hospitalization,  education,  irrigation,  etc. 

§*§*^-  Totals. 

^^^^2°^ • $2,327,155.85 

California  312, 206.07 

Colorado  97.206.23 

!3°5^"^^ 8.143.68 

l^^^^ » 443,110.84 

f  °^^ 83, 142. 46 

I^nsas 276,399.83 

^^^^^San  115.502.92 

Minnesota  452,013.19 

l""?:    f 1.676,131.48 

f^^f^ 18&.  056.33 

f^^f,^  : -.  278,689.83 

New  Mexico  1,038,636.24 

New  York. 27.957.16 

North  Carolina.... 60.546.73 

North  Dakota  505.979.36 

Ukianonia 28,209.693.86 

OrILn  "^"'''   1.301:729.25 

SDik;;;-;;;;:;;::::::;;:::::;:: ill^^l^n?. 

Utah  **     1,349,130.78 

washi;^;;;-:::;:::;;;;:;;;;:;;;:;::::;:::;;:--    ^,f^.^64.06 

Wisconsin !3^^'°^ 

Wyoming...  ,;;:: ny'''^^ 

^.  m*;  1 292,41fi.4.S 

^°^^^ • 42,072.114.05 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  a  few  months  ago  I  caused  the  organiza- 
tion  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  he  surveyed  and  Us  personnel  and  their  service 

9 
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analyzed  by  trained  coordinators  from  another  Department.   I  quote  from  the 


report: 

"As  a  result  of  the  survey  that  has  been  made  of  the  Indian  Office  it  was 
found  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  officials  and  clerks,  notwithstanding  the  low 
salaries,  are  loyal,  industrious,  and  unusually  interested  in  protecting  the 
interests  and  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  Indians •  l*=iny  stated  that  inasmuch 
as  their  work  deals  with  the  himan  element,  the  opportunity  to  be  helpful  to  less 
fortunate  individuals,  they  prefer  to  remain  in  the  Indian  Office  at  the  present 
salary  grades  rather  than  sec\ire  a  transfer  to  another  Bureau  or  Executive  De- 
partment at  increased  compensation*   In  fact^  a  missionary  spirit  seems  to  pre- 
vail among  the  employees  of  the  Bureau." 

"Hhey   reported  that  a  reor^nization  of  the  working  detail  of  the  Bureau  had 
already  been  made  during  the  present  administration  and  that  a  reduction  of  the 
force  had  ensued^  effecting  an  annual  saving  of  $28,000# 

I  will  be  available  at  all  times  should  you  wish  to  consult  me  during  your 
deliberations,  as  will  also  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other  Bureau 
officials.  The  Commissioner  hopes  that  you  may  feel  free  to  visit  the  Bureau 
and  study  its  proceduret 

There  happen  to  be  in  Washington,  in  connection  with  the  work,  a  few  of  the 
prominent  field  officials,  and  they  will  be  available  for  information  or  interro- 
gation as  your  committee  may  decide*  They  are:  Mr*  H*  P*  Peairs,  Chief  S'C5)er- 
visor  of  Education;  Mr.  Shade  E.  fallen,  Superintendent  of  the  Muskogee  Agency 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoira;  Mr.  J.  George  Wright,  Superintendent 
of  the  Osage  Heservation,  Oklahoma;  Mr.  F*  C.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation  in  Montana;  and  Mr.  P.  R.  Wadsworth,  Superintendent  of  the 
Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency  at  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota* 

I  have  touched  the  more  prominent  matters  ^qpon  which  I  seek  suggestions. 
I  assume  that  if  you  shoiild  iindertake  to  consider  individual  questions,  matters 
which  relate  to  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Indians,  it  would  be  doubtf\il 
if  you  coTild  give  the  time  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  larger  problems  whose 
ramifications  extend  into  every  Indian  home  and  affect  every  Indian  under  the 


supervision  of  the  Government 
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I  wish  you  to  feel  free  to  take  up  any  subject  you  desire^  belietving  that 
out  of  your  discussions,  your  views,  and  conclusions,  whether  set  forth  as 
stated  recoinmendations  or  suggestions,  there  Trill  come  much  that  will  he  of 
great  value  not  only  to  this  Department  hut  to  all  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  activities  touch  our  Indians  a33d  influence  their  being. 


(P.  N.  6396) 
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uoMtroOTffiALTH  CLUB  OF  CALIB'ORNIA 

345  Sutter  Street, San  Francisco 

Telephone  Douglas  4903 


Ooto"ber  8, 


r 


^j-^cs 


INDIAN  SECTION  TO  HAVE 
DINNER  MEETING 
THIS  TUESDAY  EVENING 


V 


Section  of 
meeting  at 


the  Commonwealth 
CAMILLE'S, 


The  Indian  Affairs 
Club  will  hold  a  dinner 
441  Pine  Street, 

THIS  TUESDAY  EVENING.  OCTOBER  15th,  1935.  AT  6:50  P.M. 

It  is  planned  at  this  dinner  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  obtaining  congressional  action  in  behalf  of 
the  Indians  of  California,  so  we  particularly  desire 
a  full  attendance. 

I  trust  that  your  reply  on  the  enclosed  postal 
card  will  be  favorable. 

Very  truly  yours, 


CHARLES  De  Y.  ELKUS,  Chairman 

Section  on  Indian  Affaira 


FRCSIOKNT  •  WILLIAM   H.  WASTE. 

VICK-PRKSIOINT  •  MAX   THKLEN 

■■CRKTARY  MORTON   R.  GIBBONS.  M.  D. 

TRCASURKfl         ...  J.    M.    KEPNER 

CHAIRMAN  EXKC.  COM.     -       K.    T.    THURSTON 
EXCCUTIVK  SKCRKTARV       •        K.    A.    WALCOTT 


Commonwealth    Club    of    California 

345    SUTTER    STREET.    SAN     FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE    DOUGLAS    4909 


\ 


COMMITTEES   AND 
CHAIRMEN 

ADMINiaTRATION    OP    JUSTICK 

samukl  c.  may 

aoriculturk 

thomas  f.  hunt 

bay  cities  water  supply 
charles  oilman  hyde 

City  Plannino 

carl  j.  rhodin 

Cost  op  government 

WILLIAM    p.   HUBBARD 

DELINQUENCY 

LYNN    T.    WHITS 

ECONOMIC    RESEARCH 

EDUCATION 

A.    B.    ANDERSON 

ELECTION    LAWS 

WM.    H.   JORDAN 

EUGENICS 

PORESTRY    AND    WILD    LIPB 
PAUL   O.    REOINOTON 

HARBOR    DEVELOPMENT 
WALTER    E.   HETTMAN 

IMMIGRATION 

P.  T.  DUHRINO 

INDIAN    AFPAIRS 

CHA8.    DbY.    ELKUS 

INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS 
J.    P.    RETTENMAYBR 

INSURANCE 

A.    H.    MOWBRAY 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 
O.    K.    MCMURRAY 

IRRIGATION 

P.  H.  TIBBETT8 

JANUARY    MYSTERIES 

JOSEPH    M.    CUMMING 

LEGAL    PROCEDURE 

RANDOLPH    V.    WHITING 

LIBRARY 

R.    8.    GRAY 

MINERAL    RESOURCES 
WALTER    STALDER 

MOTION    PICTURE    SURVEY 
B.  J.   DUPUY 

MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT 
PRANK    V.    CORNISH 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

BRUCE   CORNWALL 

PUBLIC    HEALTH 

RAY    LYMAN    WILBUR 

SCIENTIFIC    RESEARCH 

BARTON    W.    EVERMANN 

STATE    HIGHWAYS 

CHARLES    D.   MARX 

TAXATION 

TRAFFIC    HAZARDS 
J.  R.   MOLONY 

WATER    POWER 

P.  H.  FOWLER 


Oct.    11, 


GOVERNORS 

EDWARD    F.    ADAMS 
T.  D.  BOARDMAN 
ALBERT   E.    BOYNTON 
WILLIAM    FITCH    CHENEY 
MORTON  R.  GIBBONS.  M    D 
C.  B.  GRUNSKY 
PRENTICE  C.HALE 
BEVERLY    L.  HOOGHEAD 
ALONZO   G.  MCFARLANO 
JAMES  W.  MULLEN 
1   QOiIt.   THURSTON 

C.   M.   WOLLENBERG 


Mr .  A • S . Gar d  ine  r , 

Balfour  Bldg, 

San  Francisco,  Calif* 

Dear  Sir :- 

The  CommonY/ealth  Club  has  established  a 
section  on  the   study  of   the   Indians  of  California. 
The   effort  will  be   to  gather    sufficient .data  to   show 
their  present  condition  from  the  vieWyai health, 
education,    economic   independence  and  such  other 
questions  as  may  be  vital. 

It   is  a  subject   that  has  long  been  neglected 
and  one  which  should  prove  fascinating  and  at  the   same 
time  helpful  both  to    the   Indians  and  to   the   State   in 
general.      The  rumor   goes  that   sanitation  and  education 
have  been  badly  neglected  and  that   there  are   many  of 
them  who  are   landless  and  poverty   stricken.      The  fac 


ts 


should  be  ascertainable. 


Assuming  that  you  would  be  interested  in  such 
an  effort,  I  earnestly  ask  for  your  co-operation  and 
that  at  least  you  come  to  the  preliminary  meeting  for 
the  formation  of  the  section  on  - 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  16th,  1924  AT  12:15  P.M. 

in  the  Club  Rooms,  345  Sutter  Street,  where  we  may 
take  the  matter  up  at  lunch. 

Please  note  on  the  enclosed  postal  whether 
or  not  you  will  be  present,  and  whether  or  not  you 
are  willing  to  serve  on  the  Section. 

Luncheon  85  (p   per  plate. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHARLES  de  Y, ELKUS, 
Chairman. 


P,  S. 


To  insure  rapid  service,  a  fixed  luncheon  is 
being  set  for  each  day.   Members  desiring  a 
special  dish  may  order  it  by  phoning  on  the 
day  of  the  meeting. 


COMMONV^ALTK  CLUB  OF  CALIFOM'IA. 
MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Thursday,  October  33,  1934. 


The  Section  on 
at  luncheon  at  the  rooms 
October  23rd,  1924. 


Indian  Affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  met 
of  the  Club,  345  Sutter  Street,  on  Thursday, 


The  following  were  present:-  Chas*  de  Y.  Elkus  (Chairmsin)  > 
A.  S.  Gardiner  and  guest  (Dr.  Gilchrist),  Joseph  F.  Jensen, 
L.  A.  Barrett,  Robert  M.  Searls,  Dr.  Edw.  F*  Glaser,  R.  L. 
Thomson,  Wm.  J.  Drew,  Charles  C.  Boynton,  Dr*  J.  C.  Perry, 
Miss  Georgiana  Garden,  Dr.  Eugene  S.  Kilgore,  M.  S.  Nickels- 
burg  (Secretary),  and  S.  R.  Ward  (Assistant  Executive  Secretary). 

It  was  agreed  that  the  proposed  meeting  with  all  organiza- 
tions interested  in  this  survey  would  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 

Commonwealth  Club,  Friday  evening  November  7th,  at  7:45  sharp.   The 
Chairman  stated  that  this  is  to  be  am  independent  study  of  the  Calif- 
ornia situation,  irrespective  of  other  studies  that  have  been  made 
and  are  being  made,  excepting  as  xve  find  them  related. 

The  present  secretary,  or  a  representative^ of  every  organiza 
tion  in  California  that  is  interested  in  Indian  work,  is  to  be  invited 
to  this  meeting  and  in  addition  such  individuals  as  are  interested  in 
the  work.   The  letter  of  invitation  is  to  tell  of . the  nature  of  the 
investigation  proposed  by  the  Section  and  of  the  intention  of  making 
recommendations  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  and  to  request  attendance, 
or,  if  impossible  to  attend,  the  forwarding  of  suggestions  as  to  what 
information  it  is  considered^  advisable  that  we  seek  to  obtain. 

• 

The  Commonwealth  Club  is  to  request  the  Press  Clipping 
Bureau  to  obtain  for  our  use  in  this  Section  press  clippings  in  refer- 
ence to  Indian  affairs* 

Dr.  Glaser  presented  a  report  as  the  plan  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee, mentioning  particularly  that  this  is  a  very  comprehensive  plan 
and  it  is  only  tentative  and  subject  to  change  as  the  work  develops. 

Dr.  Kilgore  and  Dr.  Perry  contributed  remarks  in  reference 
to  Dr,  Glaser 's  report. 

Dr.  Glaser  read  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Gilliehan,  and  a  letter 
from.  Mr*  Thompson*   It  is  planned  that  Dr.  Glaser  should  continue  the 
work  of  the  Health  Committee  along  the  plan  laid  out  and  Mr.  Drew  tjblq 
requested  to  outline  the  plan  of  the  Education  Committee  at  the  next 
meeting,  Thursday,  October  30,  at  12:15  p.m. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  S.  NICKELSBURG, 

Secretary  of  Section. 


Commonwealth  Club  of  Cal!Forni/» 

345  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Oct.    37,    1924. 


TO    THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

SECTION  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS: 


There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Section  on 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  Comir.on;Tealth  Club  rooms,   345 
Sutter  Street  this 

THURSDAY,   OCTOBER  30th,    1924,    AT   12:15  Pai. 

Mr*  William  J*  Drew  has  prepared  a  report  as 
to  the  plans  for  his  committee  for  an  investigation  of 
educational   conditions  among  the   Indians  of  California. 

There   will  also  be  a  general  discussion  of 
our  plans  for   the  next  few  months. 

Please  indicate  on  the  enclosed  card  whether 
or  not  you  will  be  present. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHARLES  de   Y  Elkus, 

Chairman. 


Oct.  27,  1924. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Indian  Defense  AssociatioD  of 
Central  and  Northern  California,  aM  ta  the  Directors 
of  the  sereral.  Indian  Defense  Associations  and  of  the 
American  Indian  Defence  Association,  Inc. 


On  Oct,  22nd  a  meeting  of  this  Board  of  Directors 
was  held  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  discussing  pl^s.r^ea 
of  the  legislative  program  for  Indians.   The  discurision 
centered  largely  around  the  idea,  which  has  been  slowly 
maturing,  and  vniich  has  been  submitted  to  varied  criti- 
cism, of  proposing  a  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  jurisdiction  of  the  property  of  the  Indians 
and  chief  responsibility  for  the  Indian  Service. 

It  was  voted  to  submit  this  proposal,  favorably 
recommended,  to  such  of  the  Directors  as  were  not  pre- 
sent and  to  the  membership,  and  simultaneously  to  the 
affiliated  organization:^,  and  Mr,  Woehlke  and  Mr. 
Collier  were  instructed  -jo  prepare  the  summary  enclosed 
herewith. 

Concluding  the  ctatement,  is  a  much  briefer  state- 
ment of  other  legislative,  appropriativc,  etc,  measures, 
some  of  which  are  impliod  in  the  proposal  of  transfer 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  some  of  which  are 
desirable  independently  of  ary  such  transfer. 

You  are  urged  to  give  immediate  thought  to  the 
enclosed  mevnorandum  and  to  act  upon  it  as  may  seem  ad- 
vissuble  to  you,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.   The 
session  of  Congress  draws  noar. 


Respectfully,     j 


f^u^ 


IDV.B 


y 


^^ 


rganizing  Seci'e 


•»  ^ 


PROGRAU  FOR  COMMOmALTH_CLUB  UJNC|S^ 
Friday,   October  30,   1925. 


^       I  — 


Our  Guests  of  today  are: 


Chief  Snow-on-the-iilountain 
Chief  miite  Snow 
Chief  Antelope  River 
Chief  Little  Star 


Chief  Journeying  Star  Chief  billow  Deer 
Chief  High  Heaven     Chief  |^ow  Deer 
Chief  Deer  of  the  Rain  Chiei  ||d  Beads 
Chief  Rainbow         Otii®^  ^^&^®  ^'^^■' 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS        chnrtleff 
by  Chairman  Charles  A.  Shurtieii. 

"TABLOID  HISTORY  OF  THE  PUEBLO  INDIANS" 
by  Chauncey  S.  Goodrich. 

TWO  MIHUTES  OF  INDIAN  LANGUAGE 
by  Chief  Santiago  Norengo, 

(interpreted  by  Cnief  Sortiro 


Ortiz) . 


..H.  P«3B^0,|f„™»  foSti;  High  Heaven) 


by 


INDIAN  SHIELD  AND  HOOP  DANCE. 

"PUEBLO  RELIGIOUS  CONDITIONS" 

bv  secretary  oi  ST^ate  iuiT-ouxw 


by 
THE  EAGLE  DANCE 


N.B. 


until  3;nr.ou:ssm^i.^^L0mS^.^^-^:^^^^'^^^-^^^ 
fn-r  the  dancing  platform,. 


COMMONWEALTH    CLUB    OF    CALIFORNIA 

345  SUTTER  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE    SECTION  ON   INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

October  30 th,    1924. 


^  ^  '^Q  Section  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Club,   345  Sutter 
Street,   on  Thursday,   October  30,    1924,   at  12:15  p.m. 
Chairman  Elkus  presided  and  the  following  were  present:  ,,  ^  I 

MessrsFc^Barrett,  Boynton,  Drew,  Gardiner ?'Glaser,>iC^*«^,^'^ 
Nickelsburg  (Secretary),   Searls,   and  Ward(Assistant      ^ 
Executive  Secretary). 

The  Chairman  read  a  copy  of  a  letter  of   invitation 
sent  to  those  uriiom  it  is  desired  to  have  attend  a  conference 
on  November  7th,  and  read  a  list   of  the  parties  to  whom  this 
letter  had  been  sent.     Additional  names  were   suggested  by 
members  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.    Drew  presented  his  preliminary  report  of  the 
plan  of  the   sub-committee  on  education  and  read  partially 
the  report  of  Miss  Georgiana  Garden  which  is  referred  to  there- 
in. 

.-,-.  It   is  planned  for  the  next  meeting  that  iir.   Drew 

will  complete  the  reading  of  Miss  Garden's  report  and  Ur. 
Barrett  will  present  an  outline  of  a  plan  of  work  that     his 
committee   is  to  cover. 

^■^3:.   F.  Jacob i  will  be   the  guest  of  the   Section  at 
its  next  meeting  and  has  promised  to  give  us  an  informal  talk 
on  Indian  music.  . 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.    S.    NICKELSBURG, 

Secretary  of   Section. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

SECTION  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS :- 

V     V   n^   .   '^?f  ^2^^  meeting  of  the  Section  on  Indian  Affairs,   will 
be  held  in  the  Club  rooms,   345  Sutter   Street  on  - 

THURSDAY,    NOVEIffiER  6th,    1924,   AT    12:15  P.M. 

Please   indicate  on  the  enclosed  postal  card  whether  or 
not  you  will  be  present. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHAS.  de  Y.  ELKUS, 

Chairman  of  Section. 


C0LC.I0ITi;3:U?h  Oi/Iii  OJ*  0/JiI7Ui-NIAr- 


STATUS  OP  n.'HE  IWr-XAIT  IN  COiIFORIIIA 
PRELIMINARY  RaPOHT  OP  SrB..C0m.IlTT2E  ON  EDUCATION 

SAN  FR/ HO  1 3(^0,  OCT.  30   1924, 


iiR.  CHAIRIIAN  AIID  iiilSMQEHS  OF  THE  CGLr/IITTEE; 

At  the  oats^  your  sab-coiiiraittoe  considers  it  well  to  place  I't- 
loro  yo\x   the  essential  points  or  finding  ^iven  in  a  previous  Inves- 
tigation made  by  Miss  Georgiana  Garden  in  her  official  report  to  Mr* 
Will  C.  Wood  State  Saperintendent.of  Pablic  Instruction, 

(Verbal  Review  presented  here) 

There  are  indicated  below  certain  qaostions  which  when  answere<3 
'."vill  form  the  basis  for  a  policy  and  a  program.   Accordingly,  this 
report  is  presented  in  the  form  of  questions  to  v/hich  we  seek  the 
answers  as  matters  stand  today.   We  are  proceeding  without  precon- 
ceived opinions  and  on  the  assuniption  that  the  answers  are  unlmowri 
at  present. 

•JPhe  questions  to  be  determined  are: 

What  educational  facilities  are  provided  for  the  Indians  in 
California,  i.e.  for  both  minors  and  adults? 

'Vhat  ar^i  the  existing  educational  facilities  both  In  a  materia^ 
sense  and  in  specific  courses  of  instruction? 

What  agencies  are  making  these  various  provisions. 
We  have  arranged  these  questions  in  the  form  of  an  outline  of  the 
subject  which  is  incorporated  as  part  of  this  report,  copies  of 
which  have  been  handed  to  each  member  of  the  general  committee  pres- 
ent at  this  meeting, 

SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  TO  ftUIDE  IiryESTIX''iTIONS, 

I  Sdttcational  facilities  for  Indians  in  California, 

A  B'or  who  provided—  *  ;■....• 

1,  Minors-— Ages? 

2,  Adults — -Agee? 

II  dc^yr-isions  made  by   - 

X  Xu^X^n  bureau 
1^  Other  agencies 
HI  Schools  « 
A  Types 
B  Locatlo4is 
Q  Equipment 
2)  Teaching  Staff 
»  I*    Salaries 

2,  Requirements 

3,  Tenure — • — - 


IV 


'"TT^ppoiutment 
B  Courses  of  instruotioil  in  each. 
.  I*  Measure  of  effectiveness 

1.  Enrolment  «  number  and  percentage  of  Indian  population 

2.  Attendance-  "     "     "   "     "  enrolment. 

3.  Cabe  records  of  individual  Indians  going  thru  various 
typos  of  schools. 

Support  — 
A  How  appropriated  and  apportiouod. 

B  California's  share  in  comparison  with  other  States, 
C  Method  of  distribution  to  Statos  and  subdivisions. 
I)  Tuition  paid  to  Statu  education-1  authorities  for  education 
of  Indian  children  in  public  .3choUs-- 
1.  How  determined, 
2,  Ho'.v  oxpondod. 
Relation  of  educational  effort  to  health  and  economic  condition 


R^rtpecti'J.ll:/  rubraj-ttod. 


mmmmmim'^'tmm^ 


niiAlrman  of  Sal)-Committee> 
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S7.^;Tit;  OF  THE   liC.'irli    3  OALirORIlIA 

pR?Li!A:3H?y  iiLFOr^T  OP  si-b-comMITT'^e  on  education 

At  the  oa-.Bo.vour  3-:00:nu:.t 1 30  .on..der.  i^ 
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te  SuperlntendeHt  oi  .fi::.oj.xc  xn 
(\)er"ba3  Eeview  presented  here) 


-here   are  indicated  bolow  certain  cjioL-tions  ^^i^^^.^ljf^V'lhir' 
.rn  ^0..  the  hasxs  ^-  a^pclic.  ani  a  pro^^^^    ^tlll'^Tllli   the'" 
roporo  is  presented  xn  the  U.m  ^i^"-'": '';,.'. I.,  j,^  without  Drecon- 

at  present u 


7> .  •. 


q.iestlons  to  oe  aei'irmiucd  -irei 


»•:,<.*.  eAao.tior.ol  faciU:ie«  are  ^rovidnd  lor  the  Indians  i» 
'"''^^;;f  441;eiii?Mn^  ocucatioDal  faciUties  both  in  a  materxe. 

.en.e  ^.d  ^n  -P-i^ic^-^f-   ?Lsf  5i"oirprovisions. 

vVuaT.  asenoiQS  aro  ^^^f^f   "^^^?;_   the  form  of  an  aatline  of  the 
V/e  havo  crranged  these  .vaestxons  i;;^  J^^/^^^^  ^eport     copies  of 
a.b^oot  which  iB  incorporated  as  part  ^^f  ff^^J^llll'^oZittee  pre. 
v/Mch  have  heen  handed  to  each  maiaher  o_   x-.u   ^-u«  ct 

".aiit'st  this  meeting* 


?^Tlf?f; ?.r/i'ED  ouTLlio:  TO 


C^U  TTTI-LIJ^nrJTIG^ATIOHSx 


II 


Educational  facilities  for  Indians  in  California. 
A  ?or  wh ai»v provide d— 

1,  Minors Ages? 

2,  Adalts— -Ages? 

Brovisions  made  by 
i,  I&dletn  bareaa 
B  Sther  agencies 
II   Schools  - 
A  Types 
B  Locations 
C   Equipment 
D  Teaching  Staff 

I.   Sa3aries  ^  ^  v  »JL Jo 

2'.   Beqairemontsv^-*-^ 

,3«   Tenaro 
4,   At>pointriicnt 
E  Coarsos^of   instractioh  in  each. 

P  Measure  «^,'2-^t''^^«^mb^?  and  percentage  of  Isdlan  population 
i.   Enrolment  -  number  ana  pt-rv.      ^^  o      ^  enrolment. 

3;   Ca!froco-cas  of  individual  Indians,  going  thru  various 
typijs  Ox   schools.  .^„ 

Support  -*-  +  •  A   '  -i 

A  HOW  appropriated   and^P?.;;^^J?'^;^\it.h  oLher' States. 
B  California's  snsro   xr  c;-;;'^ra^ioon  w*  ^i^,^   ^^^g;,  ..^..,,v 

C  Method  of  ^i^«^^-^^^^^^.\.i",,^tf.;^;-lT*-^^^itieg  for  oducaticn 
p  Tuition  paid   oo  Sua.>o   '^^^,';  :'    'Vn  ^^k-* 
of  Indian  children  in  publid    icbo ^.b 
1.   How  detjrmii-ucik 
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COMMONWEALTH  CLUB  OF  CALIFORNIA- 


I' 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
STATUS  OF  THE  INDIAN  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  SUB -COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OCT.  30,  1924, 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

t 

At  the  outset,  your  sub-committee  considers  it  well  to 
placa  before  you  the  essential  points  or  findings  given  in  a  previous 
investigation  made  by  Miss  Georgiana  Carden  in  her  official  report 
to  Mr.  Will  C.  Wood, State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

(Verbal  Review  presented  here) 


There  are  indicated  below  certain  questions  which  when 
answered  will  form  the  basis  for  a  policy  and  a  program.   Accordingly, 
this  report  is  presented  in  the  form  of  questions  to  which  we  seek 
the  answers  as  matters  stand  today-  We  are  proceeding  without  precon- 
ceived opinions  and  on  the  assempiion  that  the  answers  are  unknown 
at  present. 

< 

The  questions  to  be  determined  are: 

What  educational  facilities  are  provided  for  the   Indians 

in  California,   i.e.   for  both  minors  and  adults'? 

What   are  the  existing  educational  facilities  both   in  a 
material  sense  and  in  specific  course  of   instruction*? 

What  agencies  are  making  these  various  provisions? 
We  have  arranged  these  questions   in  the  form  of  an  outline  of  the 
subject  which   is  incorporated  as  part  of  this  report,  copies  of 
which  have  been  handed  to  each  member  of  the  general  committee  pres- 
ent at  this  meeting. 


SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  TO   GUIDE   INVESTIGATIONS 


1. 
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Educational  facilities  for 
A  For  who  provided-- 

1.  Minors--Ages? 

2.  Adults- -Ages? 
Provisions  made  by 

A, Indian  bureau 
Brother  agencies 
School s- 
A. Types 
b'  Locations 

C, Equipment 
D.   Teaching  Staff 
!•    Salaries 

2.  Requirements 

3.  Tenure 

4.  Appointment 
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E.  Courses  of  instruction  in  each, 

F.  Measure  of  effectiveness    ^  -  t  ^. 

1.  Enrolment  -  number  and  percentage  of  Indian 

population. 

2.  Attendance  -  number  and  percentage  of  enrolment. 

3.  Case  records  of  individual  Indians  going  thru 

various  types  of  schools. 

IV  Support-- 

A.  How  appropriated  and  apportioned. 

B.  California's  share  in  comparison  with  other  States, 

C.  Method  of  distribution  to  States  and  subdivisions. 

D.  Tuition  paid  to  State  educational  authorities  for 

education  of  Indian  children  in  public  schools-- 

1.  How  determined. 

2.  How  expended. 

V  Relation  of  educational  effort  to  health  and  economic  con- 
dition* 


Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  J.  DREW,  Chairman  of 

Sub  Committee. 


PRCaiDCNT  -»  WILLIAM   H.  WASTK 

VlCB-PRKSIOKNT  •  MAX  THKLCN 

SBCRITARY  MORTON   R.  OIBBONS.  M.  D. 

TRKASURKR         ...  J.   M.    KKPNKR 

CHAIRMAN  KXKC.  COM.     -      ■.  T.  THURSTON 
CXCCUTIVB  SKCRKTARY       •        ■.    A.    WALCOTT 
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Mr.   C.   Hart  l.Ie-riara, 
Lagunitas,    Cal. 

Dear  Sir:- 

Th8  Corrmonwealth  Club,    through  its  Section 
on   Indian  Affairs,  has  undertaken   to  make  a  survey  of 
existing  conditions  with  respect   to   xhe  Indians  of 
Caliicrnia.      It   is  our   intention  to   investigate  their 
situalicn  as  to  health,   economic   conditions,   education- 
al opportunities,    relationship  to   the  State   and  Govern- 
ment and  other  matters  goirg  to  their  general  welfare. 

It   is  further  our   intention,   after   such   in- 
vestigation,   to  makfe  findings  and   to  print   the   same 
together  with  the  facts  upon  which   they  are  Igased  and 
to  urge  upon  the  proper  authorities  the  taking  of   such 
action  as  may  alleviate    such  conditions  as  may  need 
betterment 


Kt    • 


As  this  undertaking  wii;i  require  work  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  we  desire  the  assistance 
of  those  particularly  interested.   Also,  it  is  probably 
true  that  much  information  has  already  been  gleaned  and 
collated  by  those  heretofore  interesied.  We  hope  that 
we  may  have  the  benefit  of  this.  .  . 


ON  FRIDAY,  NOVEI^ER  7TH,  AT  7:45  P.M., 

a  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  ROOMS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
CLUB  at  345  SUTTER  STREET,  San  Francisco,  California, 
where  a  more  detailed  statement  cf  our  tentative  plan 
will  be  made  and  at  «r;hich  time  we  would  very  much  de 
desire  to  have  the  attendance  and  suggestions  of  all 
those  interested  so  that  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge 
and  experience  may  be  incorporated  in  the  final  plan 
of  precedure  and  their  co-operation  obtained  in  gather- 
ing the  data  and  when  that  is  done,  advising  as  to  the 
necessities  "shown  and  the  best  means  of  meeting  them. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  the  Indians  of 
California,  it  would  surely  be  helpful,  if  you  could 
see  your  ^vay  clear  to  meet  with  us  on  November  7th,  1924. 
If  this,  for  any  reason,  is  impractical,  kindly  advise 
us  as  to  whether  or  not  you  are  willing  to  co-operate 
in  our  effort  and  to  take  upon  yourself  the  doing  of  a 
definite  piece  of  work  and  the  supplying  to  us  of  such 
information  as  you  may  already  have.   Also,  if  you  know 
of  anyone  who  would  be  helpful  in  the  work,  their  name 
or  names  would  be  very  welcome. 

Again  urging  you  that  your  attendance  on 
November  7tb,  will  be  very  much  appreciated  and  we  arey 
sure,  feelpful,  we  are 


Very  truly  yours. 


■i^ 


iipian . 


-OtttMONWEALTH  CLUB  OF  CALIFORNIA 
345  Sutter  Street, San  Franoisoo 
•  Telephone  Douglas  4905 


Nov.  4,  1925. 


VITALLY  IMPORTANT  CONFERENCE  ON 
INDIAN  POLITICAL  SITUATION 
TO  BE  HELD  THIS  SATURDAY  NOON 


The  Indian  Affairs  Section  will  meet  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Robert  Braden,  other  State  officials,  ^^^^J^fJ®^^" 
men,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  putting  ^^;to  effect  the 
findings  of  the  Section  with  regard  to  our  California 
Indians . 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  0 oimier oi^  C lub  rooms, 
Merchants  Exchange  Building,  465  California  Street,  this 

SATURDAY  NOONt  NOVEMBER  7th.  1935,  AT  18:50  P.M« 

I  very  much  trust  that  your  reply  on  the  enclosed 
postal  carl  will  be  favorable. 

Very  truly  yours, 
'  CHAS.  De  Y.  ELKUS,  Chairman 

Section  on  Indian  Affairs 


C0MM0N\7EALTH  CLUB  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
jnNUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE   SECTION  ON   INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Nov.    13 tL,    1924. 


Present :- 
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Chairman  Chas.    de  Y.   Elkus,   and  Messrs.  Drew,  Greig, 
Gardiner,  Barret,   Rabinowitz,   Drs.   Glaser,   and  Kilgore, 
Wolfsohn,   also   Dr.    C.   Hart  Merriam  of  Washington,   D.C., 
and  Ward   (   Assistant  Executive   Secretary). 

Dr.   Merriam  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute   is  one  of  the  re- 
cognized authorities  on  the   Indian  question,  having  studied  the  prob- 
lem for  over  thirty  years;   and  Mr.   Greig,  who  comes  from     Crescent 
City  in  Del  Norte  County,  has  been  active   in  Indian  work  there,    so 
this  meeting  was  of  exceptional  interest. 

Mr.  Barrett  presented  the   outline  of  what  his  Committee  on 
Land  and  Economics  proposed  doing  as  regards  a   survey  of  the  area  of 
land  held  by  Indians,  number  and  area  of  allotments,   etc.,   as  he   is 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to   secure   such  data  for  the   Section     from  his 
work   in  the  Forest  Reservations* 

Dr.   Merriam  was  able  to  give  us  quite  a  few   instances  from 
his  own  experiences,   showing  the  necessity,   for  basing  the   Section  s 
findings  on  actual  Field  Work,    and  he  recommended  very  highly  the 
report  given  by  Mr.  Barrett. 

We  will  have   a  completion  of  Mr.   Drew's  plans  for  the  work 
of  his  Committee  on  Education  at  the  next  meeting  of  the   Section  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Club  Rooms,    345  Sutter  Street,    on  - 

THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER  20th,    1924,   AT    12:15  P.M. 

Following  this  Dr.  Edw.  F.  Glaser,  will  outline  the  ^nrays  and 
means  which  his  committee  aJB  to  adopt  in  accumulating  significant  data 
upon  the  medical  conditions  of  California  Indians. 

Please   indicate  on  the  enclosed  postal  card  whether  or  not 
you  will  be  present. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHAS.    de  Y.   ELKUS,   Chairman. 

A.    S.    GARDINER,   Secretary  pro   tern. 


P.  S.   To 


insure  raoid  service,  a  fixed  luncheon  is  being  set  for 
each  day.'  Members  desiring  a  special  dish  may  order  it 
by  phoning  on  the  day  of  the  meeting. 
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coiimcnv:ealth  club  of  California. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

December  4th,  1924. 


Present:-  L.  A.  Barrett,  C.  C.  Boynton  &  guest, 

William  J.  Drew,  A.  S.  Gardiner, 
A.  R.  Heron,  and  Dr.  Eugene  S.  Kilgore . 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  Mr. 
Barrett  was  appointed  Chairman  pro  tem,  and  Mr.  Gardiner, 
Secretary  Pro  tem. 

The  question  arose  as  to  having  Miss  Garden  possibly 
make  some  survey  for  the  Club,  but  Mr.  Heron  stated  that  the 
only  trip  she  could  possibly  make  would  be  to  Hoopa  Valley  and 
as  the  expense  .of  that  would  be  quite  heavy  no  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  Heron  agreed  to  get  a  report  from  the  different 
co\inties  as  to  the  number  of  Indians  that  received  financial 
help  from  each  county. 

Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Drew  were  appointed  on  a  committee 
to  ascertain  from  the  religious  denominations,  information  regard- 
ing location  of  missions  and  number  of  Indians  served  in  such 
settlements  or  schools, or  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  Drew  suggested  that  the  Commonwealth  Club  should 
get  information  regarding  the  California  Indians  through  the 
Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau  (Action  deferred) 

The  Secretary  Pro  tem  was  requested  to  write  to  the 
State  Penitentiary  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Indians  there  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  whites  from  the  different  counties. 

Mr.  Heron  was  also  requested  to  obtain  if  possible 
platform  of  some  of  the  other  Associations'  interested  in  Indian 
affairs  so  that  this  Committee  might  avoid  controversial  questions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  S.  GARDINER, 

Secretary  Pro  tem. 
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COMMONWEALTH  CLUB  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  CALIFORNIAN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

December  11th,  1924. 


Present :- 


Chas.   de  Y.   Elkus,   Chairman,   Miss  GeorgiaJtia 
Garden,   Messrs:   L.   A.   Barrett,   A.    S.   Gardiner, 
Carl  E.   Melugin,   and  S.   R.   Ward   (Assistant 

Executive   Secretary) 


Mr.   Drew  telephoned  his  regrets. 

Miss  Garden's  report  was  discussed  and  she   stated 
it  would  take  about   six  weeks  probably  to  bring  it  up  to 
date  by  correspondence  and  that  she  would  endeavor  to  etc  tnis. 

The  matter  of  Miss  Garden  making  special  jci sits  on 
our  account  was  deferred,  pending  discussion  with  the  Boara  oi 
Governors. 

A  letter  was  filed  from  Dr.   Merritt  of  Washington 
which   stated  that   3,245   Indian  children  received  school  benefits 
in  this  State. 

The  Educational  Committee  will  hold  a  special  meeting 
this  week. 

The  advisability  of  bringing  a  skeleton  bill  before 
the  Legislative  Committee  was  discussed,  but  no  action  taken. 

A  letter  was  filed  from  Warden  Johnson  of  San  Quentin, 
giving  the  number  of  Indians  there j  the  percentage  is  exceeding- 
ly small. 

Mr.  Bart  let t  has  returns  from  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment showing  the  number  of  Indians  who  farm  over  three  acres  of 
land.     He  mentioned  that  Santa  Barbara  County  was  formerly  a 
very  large   Indian  Section,  but  now  only  contains  one  Indian 
family. 

The  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  is  reported  to  be  the 
best    in  the  State. 

The  Chairman  xet)orted  that  he  was  ende^y&rlng  to   in- 
crease the  membership  for  our  next  Committee  Meeting. 

Respectfully   subr;.itted, 
A.    S.    GARDINER, 

Secretary  Pro  tern. 


»     • 


COMMOH"?EALTH  CLUB  OF  CALIFORNIA 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  OALIFOENIAM  INDIAN  AFFAlHS. 

Thursday,  December  18th,  1924. 


Present:- 


Chas.   de  Y.  Elkus,    (Chairman),  Miss  ^eorgiana 

Garden,   Messrs:   William  J.    D^'^^.^'n^'w^St Assist 
Major  Overton,   A.  R.   Heron,   and  S.  R.   WaidUssist 

ant  Executive  Secretary). 


The  Chairman  announced  that  he  ^^s  arranging  a  very 

active  and  interesting  program  to  ^rf^f.?!?  .??«lrs  address 
planned  to  have  speakers  well-versed  in  Indian  affairs  address 

the   Section  frequently. 

Mr..   Dre^,   Chairman  of  the  Suh-Committee  on  Indian 

himself  had  been  present. 

Miss  Carden  then  ^^f  I'^^lf^^rZl  Hitu'lTfVl       ,   . 
the  most  vital  sec-cions  of  ^^®  P^JJ::^'^!';!;^  g^TDlained  them  to  the    ^  . 

The  Chairman  then  took  up  °«"^ld"f  ^°"  f  .f  rdil^s- 
tlons,   and  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  -^s  devoted  to  a  disous 
sion  of  them  in  which  all  present  took  active  part. 

It  was  announced  that  the  nert  meeting  6f  the  Section 
will  bs  held  on  - 

THURSDAY,   JANUARY  8th,    1925,   AT   12:15  P.M., 

in  the  Club  Rooms,   345  Sutter  Street,  the^^.ptinr  of  J.nu^y  1st 
'"ir^p-  nrritted  because  of  the  hoi. Iday  season. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
A.    S.   GARDINER, 

Secretary,  Pro  tem. 


COMMON'ffEALTH  CLUB   OF  CALIFORNIA 
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TEXT   OF   ADDRESS  BY   FRED  G.   COLLETT. 
TO   SECTION  ON   INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

January  21,    1925. 


Present: - 


Chas.   de  Y.   Elkus   (Chairman,   Fred  G.    Collett   (guest), 
L.   A.   Barrett,  Edw.   F.    Glaser,  Carl  E.   Melugin( secy. } , 
R.    M.    Seatle,   Leo  J.   Rabinowitz,  C.    0.   Boynton  and 
son,  Eueene   S.   Kilgore,   and  S.   R.   Ward   (Assistant 
^  Executive  Secretary). 


Fred  G.   Collett,  Executive  Representative  of  the   Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation,   gave  the  Indian  Committee  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  an  illuminating  review  of  Indiaii  affairs  relating 

to  Federal  and  State  administration.     He  prefaced  ^^r^^^^.^lZlln* 
the  statement  that  his  observations  had  been  gleane^/aoW  contact 
with  California  Indians,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  19l0  among  some  of 
the  native  sons  of  California  residing  in  Colusa,   ^olusa  County. 
"These  observations  within  the   state,"  he  explained,     ^a-ve  been  sup 
plemented  by  frequent  tri^sto  Washington,  D-   Q.    for  «»ore   int imate 
study  of  Indian  affairs  as  administered  by  the  Indian  Bureau  and 
officials  there." 

"Prior  to  1910  the  Indians  six  miles  north  of  Colusa  were 
known  as  the   "grave-yard  band."     This  distinction  came  Jo  J^®?*^^®; 
cause  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  white  people  t^®if  J^f^    . 
had  been  misappropriated  until  they  were  huddled  up  in  a  wheat  field 

surrounded  by  a  barbed  wire  fence  to  keep  them  ^ ^<=>\^^^^PJf  ^^f. ^^.^t) 
their  own  property.      Their  only  water  supply  was  a  ^^11  ten  feet  deep 
among  the  graves  of  their  ancestors.      In  1910  they  ^?d  just  been 
moved  on  to  some  land  purchased  by  the  Government,     The  J;^*^'   *^°^f^. 
small  in  quantity,   about  one-half  acre  Per  person,  '^^'^  S^^'^  i^.l^^^^^- 
At  that  time  these  people  had  only  six  little  ^^^^^f.^O^^  and  12x16 

in  whioh  as  many  as  eleven  people  were  ^?^,f  *' ,,^^«i^,^S"^!;f  °^??; 
tions  were  most  pitiful.     These  people,   like  all  other  Indian  people 
throughout  the  State  had  been  frequently  evicted,   f J^«^^^^?!?  Pj^^^ 
to  place.     One  Indian  told  us  how  he  had  been  evicted  nine  ^i^®^  fV 
nine  different  white   settlers  from  nine  homes  which  he  ^^d^^Jj^J^^f-^y 
constructed  for  himself  and  family.      Today  many  changes  jre  evident. 
There  are  twenty  homos  on  the  Colusa  Rancheria,  many  of  them  quite 

modem  with  several  rooms.      It  was  here  f  a\I  t^^^^^'^gffi^Li^a 
ing  established  the  first  public   school  for  Indians  in  California. 

"To  ficet  at  the   Indian  question  fundamentally  I  shall  need 
to  go  back  a  flw  years  beyond  California.     Under  ^^^  Spanish  and 
Mexican  laws  these  people  had  recognized  rights.      They  could  not  be 
legally  evicted  from  their  lands.     Under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  we  guaranteed  to  protect  them  and  their  rights  in  fulfillment 
of  thf  t^^aty  a^eement.   "^A  special  Bill  was  passed  ^V  *^%^ongress 
of  the  United  States  on  March  3,   1851.     The  bill  f ^^^^^^^^^J.^.^^^" 
mission  to   settle  private   land  claims  of  California.      It  provided  that 
all  Private  land  claims  of  California  be  presented  to  that  commission 
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within  a  period  of  V-vo  years  and  it  dec lajed  that  failure   *5/°  ®^.      " 

;  thiS  thlt  period  would  ^^ ^^gf  ^^^  ^r.tSslrfeprny  dispose  of  an 
This  provision  has  been  ^f  ^^f  ^f,  ^^^.^^ultlce     ?t  ^Is  absSrd  to  ex- 
Indian  claims.     This  may  be  law  but  not  D^f^ice.      ^     » 
peot  the  Indians  to  appear  before  the  commission  of  1851. 

«In  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  and 

its  legal  advisors  this' ao?  though  affecting  ^^f^^^^^Calif ornia 
sSLish  grants  does  not  disturb  the  major  rights  of  California 

fSdiafs."  uSder  ?he  act  of  Jf  ^'^^^^^^lA^l^^^'S^'tSe  S?aef  perhaps 
their  lands.      The  major  portion  of  the  1^^^^^^;^^^^  ^ave   in  our 
including  those  who  had  Spanish  grants,  had  and  stiii  na  ^  ^^^ 

opinion  a  right  of  ^f  ^P^^^yi,,^%P?^^"|if  ^acrciXln^  sovereignty 
IrlTiW/Tilli  orprifrUy^of^disSo^ef^^all  recognized  the   Indians' 
right  of  occupancy  as  a  right. 

"Dr.   Walker,    in  his  American  Law,   on  this  ^^3eot,^said, 
"They  have  a  qualified  right  of  occupancy  which^c^^^ 
ffuished  bv  treaty,   and  upon  fair  compensation,  uniiix.  *viij.w  j 

be  L^i^gulshed  by  voluntary  cession  to  the  Government.^ 

"Under  our  Federal  laws  there  are  but  two  ways  to  extinguish 
the  right  of  oocup^cy:     the  first,  by  voluntary  cession  to  the  Gov- 
ernment;   the   second,  by  eminent  domain. 

("Eminent  domain  is  the  fight  or  power  of  a  f  ^J^^^g^J^^f  ^ 
to  appropriate  private  property  to  particul^  uses,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  general  welfare.'; 

"mien  properties  are  taken  by  that  process  of  law  they  can 
only  be  taken  rightfully  because  they  are  needed  for  P-^^^^^^-?-^ 
Even  then  fair  compensation  must   oe  given,   as   j." 
procedur.9     under  our   state  laws. 

«Notwith8tandiT,B  the  facts  related  ^^e  California  Indians 
are  the  only  Indians  In  America  who  »a'e  not  been  paid  for  their 
rights  in  land.     Th'Oherokees     Osages  ond^ther  trlbee  have  rec^^^^ 

T^o^j;^ra^fdirs:"TVe°USncle^cc'*g^??io'n^^^ 

lllfAll  SlVaf  d^?*ioS!d1a°f  ^4  fin-  Ac^a^np  |pr  iate  «35  0«> 

?Lr°krA:rtr?:gi?Lrat\Ti^sttnr?ioogrit^onSaf  fhr  " 
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Indians  had  certain  rights   in  California  soil. 

"The  treaties  negotiated  at  that  time,    eighteen  in  number, 
provided  that   there  should  be  kept  for  the  Indians  of  California  in 
all  about  7,500,000  acres  of  land,   that  there   should  be  given  to  them 
sundry  goods,   about  $1,300,000  for  the  lands  the    Indians  released  to 
the  United  States  Government.     These  treaties,   though  approved  by 
all-Indian  Commissioner,   Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the   special 
Commission  that  negotiated  them--failed  of  ratification  in  the  Senate 
due  to  tremendous  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  gold  seekers  throughout 
California  and  the  State  Legislature.     The  State  Legislature  passed 
resolutions  urging  that  the  treaties  be  not  ratified,   that  appropria- 
tions be  made  to  remove  the  Indians  from  California  to  the  arid 
Arizona  deserts.     One  of  the  United  States  Senators  of  that  day  was 
knovm  to  be  financially  interested  in  the  non-ratification  of  the 
treaties.     He  came  to  California  in  '49  and  struck  one  of  the  richest 
finds  in  California,   known  as  the  Scott  Valley  claim  in  Siskiyou 
County.     He  was,  one  year  after  his  arrival  in  California,   chosen  and 
sent  to  Washington  as  the  Senator  from  California.     He  was  present  at 
the  executive  session  at  which  the  treaties  were  disposed  of.     It  is 
now  found  that  they  were  ordered  back  to  the  President,  but  for  some 
reason  not  yet  explained,  they  were  pigeon-holed  in  the   secret  archives 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  where  they  lay  securely  buried  for 
firty-three  years. 

"The  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  and  its  attorneys  regard 
these  treaties  as  evidence  of  Congressional  recognition  of  the  Indians 
rights  and  as  evidence  that  will  be  most  valuable   in  determining  an 
equitable   settlement.      We  contend  that  the  Indian  had  a  right  of  oc- 
cupajtioy,   that  that  right  never  been  extinguished  and  that   it  is  there- 
fore valid  today. 

"We  have  pending  two  measures  of  relief.      1.   A  Court  of 
Claims  Bill  authorizing  all  bands  and  tribes  of   Indians  of  California 
to  present  their  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims.      It  provides  for  an  appeal  to  the  Unites  States  Su- 
preme Court  and  that  the  courts  shall  render  a  judgment  against  the 
United  States  Government  for  any  amount  that  may  be  found  due.     A 
similar  bill  came  within  one  of  passage  by  the  66th  Congress.     It  had 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklyn  K. 
Lane,   the  then  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Cato  Sells.      It  had  the 
unanimous  recommendation  for  passage  by  the  H^use  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Indian  Affairs.      It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  its  unanimous  con- 
sent calendar.      Its  failure  of  passage  by  the  House  was  due  to  calendar 
congestion  during  the  last  days  of  that  Congress.     3.     The   second 
measure  of  relief  is  a  test   suit  before  the  courts  in  Washington,   D.c. 
in  which  we  contend  that  the   Indian  of  today  has  a  right  of  occupancy 
and  is  entitled  to  an  equitable  settlement. 

In  my  opinion  more  gifts,   charity  and  gratituties  will  not 
dispose  of  our  Indian  problemj  we  should  fairly  recognize  that  the 
Indiana  have  certain  rights  and  that   they  are  entitled  to   a  court  deci- 
sion as  to  the  validity  and  value  of  those  rights.      In  the   interim  the 
Indians  should  be  given  admission  to  our  public   schools,   to  our  county 
institutions  of  relief,   aid  should  be  rendered  to  the  Indigent   Indian, 
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to   the  orphan  and  half  orphan  child  in  the   same  manner  that  we  render 

relief  to  other  residents  in  like  circumstances.      There  are  many 
cases   in  which  the  Supervisors,   State  and  County  administrators  of 
chajity  should  have  their  efforts  supplemented  by  help  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.     The  Federal  Government  should  not  act   independently 
of  the  local  authorities.     Independent  relief   in  separate  Federal 
institutions  for  Indians  leads  to  confusion  as  to  responsibility, 
duplication  of  aid  and  frequently  to  no  relief  at  all  to  the  most 
needy. 

The   statements  broadcasted  to  the  effect  that  the   Indian 
has  a  opacity  only  for  third  or  fourth  grade  work  in  school  is  a 
li>id     against  the  Indian.     The  Indian  has  a  capacity  of  rising  to 
the   /irhite  man's  best,   with  equal  education  and  development.      In  1910 
there  were  but  few  Indians  in  our  public   schools.     Today  there  are 
more  than  3,000.     Then  there  were  no  Indian  children  in  our  high 
schools.     Now  there  are  more   than  150.     In  1910  we  had  no  Indian 
students   in  our  imiver8ities--now  we  have  several  attending  the 
University  of  California* 

"Congress  has  expended  in  excess  of  1-360,000  for  homeless 
Indians  in  California.     The  policy  is  one  of  piecemeal  gratuity. 
Sixty- one  cents  of  every  dollar  thus  expended  goes  for  over- head  ex- 
pense and  only  39  cents  for  land  most  of  which   is  worthless.     Of 
all  land  bought  for  the  Indians  in  California  not  one  acre  of   it  has 
been  secured  by  trust  patents.     This  encourages  inertia  and  indiffer- 
ence of  the   Indian.     He   is  loath  to   improve  land  today  that  may  be 
taken  away  from  him  tomorrow. 

ft 

Prior  to  1910  no  Indians  were  admitted  to  the  Public 
Schools.   In  1910  the  Federal  Government  made  a  contract  with  the 
school  authorities  for  payment  of  a  tuition,  35  to  60  cents  per 
pupil.  Today  under  contract  this  annual  tuition  amounts  to  about 
1300,000,  one-half  of  which  goes  to  teachers  and  one-half  for  the 
general  expense  of  the  school  district.  The  trustees  may  spend  some 
of  it  for  clothes,  medical  supplies,  etc. 

"Along  the  line  of  medical  care,  I  am  seggregating  the 
Indians  from  the  whites.   The  test  of  1917  established  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  was  'a  natural  born  citizen'  and  even  if  he  is  rated  as 
merely  a  human  being,  he  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  medical  at- 
tention accorded  whites. 

"Several  years  ago  the  state  legislature  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding that  school  children  living  within  a  radius  of  three  miles 
from  a  school  must  attend  that  school  in  preference  to  any  other 
more  distant.   The  law  was  declared  unconstitutional.   The  Indian 
child  in  some  districts  is  placed  in  a  quandary.  He  may  not  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  a  nearby  school  although  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
attend  another  farther  away,  where  perhaps  race  prejudice  is  not  so 
strong.  Two  years  ago  Congress  passed  a  bill  making  supervisors 
responsible  for  one-half  the  cost  of  indigent  Indians.  The  Indian 
is  entitled  to  Co\anty  aid  if  in  indigent  circumstances  but  by  ways 
devious  which  the  Indian  is  unable  to  fathom,  he  is  often  deprived 
of  this  aid. 
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"The  Indians  of  California  need  help.   Many  of  them  axe 
starving  and  dying  for  want  of  proper  care.   Whether  a  ward,  citizen 
or  just  a  human  being  he  should  be  given  a  square  deal." 

• 

Responding  to  questions,  Mr.  Collett  explained  that  the 
Sonoma  County  Indians  are  now  well  taken  oare  of,  while  conditions  in 
Lake  County  are  improving  from  a  very  bad  situation.   In  Colusa  the 
Indians  are  destitute.   At  Rumsey,  in  Yolo  County,  the  Indians  have 
been  shut  out  of  the  schools.   "In  Southern  California,"  Mr.  Collett 
explained,  "the  Indians  are  experiencing  severe  difficulties,  with 
little  or  no  land,  seasonal  work  and  lapses  of  unemployment."  This 
hold  in  general  for  all  California. 

Touching  on  the  immediate  needs  to  help  the  Indian, 
Mr.  Collett  made  a  plea  for  their  admission  to  the  public  schools.  He 
said  that  the  law  was  adequate  to  effect  but  that  its  enforcement 
lagged  to  the  level  of  the  whim  and  caprice  of  school  trustees  and 
community  prejudice. 

Mr.  Collett  promises  to  address  the  Section  again  on 
Wednesday,  February  4th. 


f/ 
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The  following  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  as  the  basis  for  possible  definite  legislative 
proposals  during  the  second  half  of  the  present  session  ot 
the  legislature, 


AN  ACT  MATCTTjg  AN  APPROPRIATION  FOR  EMERCxFWCY  RELIEF  OF 
. nmiANS  U   CALIFORNIA. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  DO  ENACT  AS  FOLLOWS: 

t 

SECTION  1.  There  ie  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  in  the  State  Treasury  not  otherwise  f'^P^opri- 
ated,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  («100,000), 
to  be  expended  by  the  State  Boaxd  of  Health  upon  recom- 
mendation or  approval  of  the  committee  appointed  under 
the  act  entitled:   "An  Act  providing  for  ^i^e^^PP^^^Jr^ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 

economic,  sanitary  and  educational  ^^S^'o^n  1?!;?;^^  «^ri 
and  general  welfard  of  the  Indians  of  California,  and 
appropriating  the  sum  of  $25,000.00  to  cover  the  cost 

of  such  investigation",  Approved  a^-,,^^^;.v.    * 

for  the  emergency  relief  of  Indians  in  CalifornU, 
residing  eitHer  on  or  off  Indian  reservations,  who 
may  be  suffering  from  lack  of  medical  attention,  food, 
clothing,  fuel  or  shelter. 


f 
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AN    ACT   PPOVIDING  FOR  THE   APPOINT:,fflI^T  OF   A  CO:iMITTEE_TO 
I NVE  ST  I  GATE   AND  REPORT  UPON  THE  ECON0:.!IC7^ANITARY_AND 
E^jTI'TTOirAL-CONlDlTlONS.   NEEDSTHITGIIEHaL  WELFaHE  0F___ 
THE    INDIANS '0^   CALtFORNiA .    AND   APPROPRIATING  THE   SUM  OF 
— ^25. 000.00 To   COVER  THE  COST  OF  SUCH    INVESTIGATION. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  DO  ENACT   AS  FOLLOWS: 


SECTION  1.     The  Governor  of  the  State  of  California 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  persons,   one  of  whom  shall  be  an  agricultural 
expert,   for  the  purpose  of  making  a  complete  survey  and 
report  to  the  Governor  of  the  economic,    sanitary  and  edu- 
cational conditions  and  needs  of  the   Indians  of  California, 
together  with  a  recommendation  as  to  specific  measures  to 
be  adopted  by  the  legislature  of   said  state,  or  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  or  other  goivernment  depart- 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  and  relieving  any  con- 
ditions which  Kay  be  found  unsatisfactory.      In  addition  to 
the  three  members   so  appointed  by  the  Governor,   there  shall 
be  four  ex-officio  members  of   said  committee,  viz.,   the 
Governor  of  the   State,  Chairman  of   the   State  Board  of  Control, 
Secretary  of  the   State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

SECTION  8.      None  of  the  members  of   said  committee   shall 
receive  any  compensation  for  their  services,  but   shall  be 
allowed  their   actual  traveling  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  committee.      Said  committee   shall  organize 
by  electing  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,    and  may  employ  such 
expert  and  clerical  assistants,   and  incur   such  further  ex- 
pense as  may  be  necessary  to  fully  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  act,   within  the  limits  of   such   sums  as  are  herein 
axDpropriated.     Upon  organizing  it   shall  be  the  duty  of  this 
committee  to   investigate  fully  the  economic,    sanitary  and 
educational  conditions  and  needs  of  the   Indians  of  California, 
and  within  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  at  which  this 
act  becomes  effective  shall  embody  the  results  of   their   in- 
vestigation and  survey  in  a  written  report   to  the  Governor 
of    the  State,   together  with  their  recommendations  as  provided 
in  Section  1  hereof. 

SECTION  3.      There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the   State  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,   the 
sum  of  Twenty-five  Thousand  Dollars  ($25,000.00),   to  be  ex- 
pended by  said  committee   in  the  making  of   said  investigation, 
survey  and  report. 
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TO  THE  MEl'lBERS  OF  THE 

SECTION  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS:- 


'-»,^      "■"*"■..    .iV'*>'*v-„.^,,-*r^»"'      ••'tt-^^'      '■■'•^' 


The  meeting  of  the  Section  on  Indian 
Affairs  will  be  held  in  the  Club  Rooms,   345  Sutter 
Street,   on  - 

l-EDNESDAY,   JANUARY   28,    1925,    AT   12:15  P.M. 

Mr.    L.    A.   Barrett  has  secured  an  official 
from  the  Unitsd  'States  Forestry  Department  to  address 

the   Section. 

PleasG  indicate  on  the  enclosed  postal  card 
whether  or  not  you  will  be  present. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHAS.  DE  Y.  ELKUS,  Chairman 
Section  on  Indian  Affairs. 
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SUPERVISOR  T'EST   ADDRESSES 

INDIAN   SECTION. 
Wednesday,   January  28,1925 


Present :* 

Members:- 


Chas.    de  Y.    Elkus   (Chairman),   T.   E.    West    (Guest), 
0.   C.    Boynton  and  son,    L,    A.    Barrett,   A.    S. 
Gardiner,    and  C,    E.    Melugin(Secretary) • 


T.   C.   West,    Supervisor,  U.    S.   Forest   Service,   gave  the 
Indian  Section  atn  intimate  glimpse  of  the   so-called  t^j^g^r  Indians . 
Tuolumne  County;   Piutes  and  Washoes   in  Mono  and  Alpine  Counties;   the 
Hat  Creek   Indians  in  Shasta  Coixnty,   and  the  Klamath  River   Indians 
along  Klamath  River  and  its  tributaries  in  Siskiyou  and  Humboldt 
Counties.      In  general  Mr.    West  represents  these   Indians  as  being 
already  semi-civilized  and  in  some    instances  especially  in  the  case 
of   those   Indians  along  Klamath  River  throughout   the  Klamath  National 
Forest,  unusual  industry  and  prosperity  prevails. 

Mr.   West's  remarks  provoked  old  mooted  questions   incident 
to   every  program  of  Americanization;   to  assist   the   Indian  to   self- 
dependence  and  good  cit izenship.What  are  the  practical  means  and 
methods  whereby  the   Indians'    instincts  and  potential  abilities  may 
be  Capitalized  for  assimilation  of  the   white   man's  ways;  how  can 
atavistic   tendencies  be   checked,   especially  among  those   Indians  who 
attend  schools,    (public  or  private),   only  to  return  after  graduation 
to  their   tribes  and  primitive  ways  again. 


'T^®  Digger.  I n^i^^fT  "^^.TH^u-m^S^®  County  up  to  a  few  years  ago 
with  a  few  exceptions,   were  fj^f^xov  land ,   except   small 

areas  occupied  by  their  villages  and  these  areas  were  frequently 
o'v'^med  by  some  white  man.      The  villages  consisted  of  poorly  constructed 
cabins  and  tepes  usually  built  of  discarded  lumber.    They  had  no    stock 
other   than  a  few  horses  which  were  usually  old  and  of  little  value. 
The  men  worked;  (few  regularly)   at   odd  jobs.      Occasionally  a  family 
would  be  found  on  a  ranch  where   the  man  and  woman  both  did  odd  jobs 
for  a  small  wage.   As  a  whole  they  were  not   dependable  mere  expert 
beggers  and  usually  would  work  only  when  in  need. 

Education  was   shunned  and  few  children  attended   school. 
Perhaps  little  effort   was  made  to  encourage  them.     Those  who  did 
attend  were   dull  and  made   little  progress.      Health  conditions  were 
bad.      The    squaws  and  children  and  the  older  men  depended  upon  cast 
off  clothing  given  them  by  the  whites.      These   Indians  ate  most  anything 
in  the  way  of  food  and  even  ate  the  flesh  of  horses  that  died  on  the 
range.     Blind  Indians  were  commonly  found  among  the  tribes.      This 
blindness  usually  ceime  on  slowly  and  at  about   the  age  of  45.     While 
it  might  have  been  caused  by  smoke   in  their   small  living  quarters  it 
was  generally  credited. to  disease. 
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The  conditions  I  have  described  prevailed  in  the  80 's 
and  early  90' s.   About  1894  or  1895  the  Indian  Service  purchased 
a  ranch  for  these  Indians  and  from  that  time  on  their  conditions 
improved. 

The  Piutes  and  Washoes  of  Alpine  and  Mono  Counties  scarcely 
can  be  classed  as  ranch  owners  but  some  of  them  do  own  small,  well 
developed  farms.  Many  of  them  received  allotments  but  when  the  allov 
ments  were  made  it  seems  they  frequently  preferred  "pme  nut'  lands 
to  agricultural  lands  and  such  land  is  seldom  of  value  for  agricul- 
tural nse.  Before  the  whites  came  to  that  part  of  the  country  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  divide  the  "pine  nut"  lands  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe.  The  nuts  formed  an  important  part  ot  tneir 
daily  fare. 

Most  of  these  Indians  have  horses;  some  have  a  few  cattle, 
and  in  these  latter  days  many  of  them  own  automobiles. 

In  some  few  cases  the  older  members  live  in  rather  crude 
houses  but  generally  they  are  found  in  fair  cabins  or  good  houses. 

Very  frequently  a  family  will  be  found  installed  on  a 
ranch  where  they  have  lived  for  years,  the  man  working  on  the  rancn 
and  the  woman  in  the  house.  Under  such  conditions  they  adopt  tne 
customs  of  the  rancher  and  in  former  years  went  so  far  as  to  adopt 
the  rancher's  name.   They  often  stay  on  the  ranch  ^A*ien  it  passes  to 
a  new  owner. 

They  are  good  workers  and  take  pride  in  the  ability  shown 
in  their  work.   They  receive  good  wages  but  generally  are  not  of  a 
saving  disposition.  Unfortunately  their  work  is  generally  seasonal. 
The  women  make  baskets  and  drive  a  good  bargain  in  disposing  of 
them.  Both  the  men  and  women  are  inveterate  gamblers  but  they  very 
seldom  play  against  the  white  men  in  the  latter's  games  of  chance. 

Many  of  these  Indians  go  to  school  and  obtain  fair  educa- 
tions.  Some  of  them  learn  trades  such  as  blacksmithing,  carpentering 
etc.   The  men  profit  more  by  education  than  the  women.   It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  a  woman  to  come  out  of  school  well  educated  and 
nicely  dressed,  only  to  go  back  in  a  short  time  to  the  blankets  and 
handkerchiefs  as  the  major  part  of  her  dress,  and  to  living  in  the 
way  she  had  lived  prior  to  going  to  school. 

Generally  the  Piutes  and  Washoes  are  healthy  and  strong. 
They  clothe  themselves  well,  eat  good  wholesome  i;ood  and  live  under 
fairly  comfortable  conditions.   The  men  will  drink  liquor  if  they 
can  obtain  it  and  In  the  absence  of  liquor  will  use  cologne  or 
flavoring  extract.  But  they  usually  limit  their  sprees  to  special 
oocasions. 
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Generally  the  men  can  be  classed  as  dependable  employees,  but 
like  all  humans  there  are  exceptions  to   this  rule. 

The  Hat  Creek   Indians  cannot  be  considered  a?/^^^^^JJs|^*^° 
n^any  of  not  all  of  them  received  allotments  ^J^^^lfoi^eTlJrtTeen 
the  allotments  covered  timbered  ^^nds  and  a  number^f  these  na  ^^^^^ 

sold  to  lumber  oon^anies;   the  money  r^  {H,^,,  are 

'makfnrfa^irTgoodTBforit!'^  some  crops  and  have   some 

Many  of  the   Indians  have  established  homes  on  ranches  owned 
by  the  whites  where  they  work  for  a   small  wage.     O^^J^^fi^eT     They 
i^.  small  groups  on  lands  alloted  to  some  ^^"»^^^^?^^lon  wo?k.     They 
usually  work  on  ranches,  with  °attle  and  on  construe^  ^^^ 

are  fairly   industrious.     The  wages  ^^®y,^®°®^^^®^r!v^!:\p.ve  ffood 

plld  for  similar  white   Ifo^;. /^^°%^Sese^ndians  generally  Se   strong 
horses  and  a  few  have  automobiles.     These  JjJi^F^^S®^;^  f  oJd  and  live 
and  healthy;   they  clothe  themselves  well,   eat  wholesome  loo 
under  fairly  oonfortable  conditions. 


Klamath 
ic  ian . 
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The  Indians  along  the  Klamath  River  ^^^^IJS^^^*  ^^^ 
National  Forest  follow  all  occupations  from  laborer  to  polit 
Sfst'of  them'have  small  ^.^-^^  -Shlter'TLil'^rfed^nd'a 
S:iffvrfs\^?rinird1n'dLrarf  Justices  ^^ 

bloolis  coSstable,  a  half  breed  is  ^,^-^|f  ^  f  t^i^^'n^^ 
trains  for  tourists;   others  operate  ?^^g|f  !?^i,*J^?er  road  r 
them  took  sub-contracts   in  building  the  Klamatn  Oliver  roa 

completed. 

on  the  Klamath  Forest  ^e  have  a  nvmber  of  ^^^^  ^l?S2cltf 
half  breeds  employed  In  suoh  Positions  as  Jf  "^"^^^^."'^^fetSiftioA  men 
lookouts     oonstruotion  foreman     etc.     One  of  our^b  4,       i^ble. 

was  a  full  blood  Indian,      ^"^-fjave  :i^^"  _       ^^^j^  few  exceptions, 

and  to  have  good  3^g"««*;   .^'^«|!-J"^ir^„"^ihoieso»e  food,  much  of 
well  housed  and  well  clothed.     ^^^  ®",,  ^^vUg  they  ale  strong, 
which  is  raised  on  their  o™  ranches.     *|j?„;"^ttend  pSlio   schools 
healthy  looking  men  and  "o^en-     These   Indians  atte       P 

which  are  located  In  each  <=°»?"""y  ^l^^iseSfLd  comparl  favorably 
to  finish  their  education.     They  are   Inteiiigen^  a  ^  Barrett  and 

With  the  whites  in  that  ^^f  °"  ^"  |f  S^^^^^'GraSge  at  Happy  Camp  on 
I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  bisKiyou  ^°^"'^»  ,^  ^g^  of  whom  came 
tht  Klamath  River.     There  were  about   125  present,   most 

In  automobiles.    J^HV  60  P"  °i!"\fey  hafa^blnluet  and  dance.     The 
blood  Indians.     After  the  ">««*,^%  ^f*^."^^  Credit  to  the  members  of 
meeting,  banquet  and  dance  -^J^„|f«,,f  Slid  annually  in  this  region 
fn'd  ?^f ^nS^ariakr^n'Stivfpalt   in  most  of  them.    . 

Below  Martins  Ferry  on  *e  Klamath  Rlve^  there  is  a  stretchy 
of  country  where  Indians  «%*^"JJf  ^^%h"I  So  do  are  a  great 
i:fi:sitr?o''?hriKnl.^°Th^oo?dttfon  Is  due  to  the  fact   that 
?Ms  legion  has  always  been  difficult  of  access. 


CllBI,  E.   MELUGIH,   Secretary. 
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By 

Ch  auncey  S .   Goo  dr  ioh 
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"The  following  discussion  of  authorities   is  necessarily 
lengthy,   and  a  brief  synopsis  seems  in  order,   on  the  subject  of  the 
legal  status  of  the  Indian  in  California. 

The  California  Indian  is  a  citizen  of  State  and  nation. 
When  he  lives  the  non-tribal,   semi-American  life,   the  state   courts 
hold  him  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  subject  to 
all   its  obligations   (save  that  the  vagrancy  and  the  militia  laws  do 
not  as  yet  apply  to  him).     The  fact  that  he  lives  on  untaxed  govern- 
ment land  and  obtains  some   schooling  and  sporadic  aid  from  the  Fed- 
eral government,   do  not   affect  his  citizenship,  his  right  to  vote  and 
to  admission  to   state   schools.     He  may  live  on  a  so-called  "reserva- 
tion", but  his  status,   when  he  works  off  the  reservation,    is  that  of 
any  other  citizen.     At   the  moment,  however,   the   Indian's  right  to 
health  and  school  service,   at  the  hand  of  the   state,   is  not   in  practice 
wholly  admitted  by  those  agencies  which  most  closely  affect  him,    i.e. 
the  remote  and  poorer  counties  where   the  majority  of   Indians  dwell. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,   on  the  other  hand, 
continues  to   emphasize   the  fact  that   the  California  Indian,    although 
a  citizen,   remains  a  ward  of   the  nation,   with  the   advantages  and  con- 
sequent disabilities  of  a  person  under  tutelage.-    The  tutelage  exists 
in  a  measure   over  all   Indians,   whether   living  in  tribal  groups  on 
reservations  or  as  scattered  individuals.      The  duty  of  the  Federal 
government   tcjvard  all  Indians  is  aocoridng  to  the  Court  absolute   and 
complete. 

In  practice,   the  executive  branch  of   the  government  does 
not  recognize  this  obligation.      It  has  always  in  fact  admitted  a  much 
more  definite  obligation  toward  Indians  whose  right  to  land,   assist- 
ance and  protection,   was  specifically  safeguarded  by  treaty,   than 
to  those  unfortunate   Indians,   like  those  of  California,   who   (besides 
being  of  a  more  primitive  type  and  having  a  less  evolved  tribal  or- 
ganization than  their  fellows  across  the  Sierras)   have  never  been 
able   to  point  to  a  def  in  it  s^  promise  on  the  part   of  the  United  States 
measuring  the   irreducible  minimum  of  protection  to  which  they  were 
entitled.      Indians  not    safeguarded  by  treaty  made  when  they  were 
strong,   and  when  their  amity  was  desired,   when  they  are  weak  get   land 
and  water   as  a  matter  of  grace  rather   than  of  right.     This  fact  ac- 
counts for  the  actual  status  of  the  Californisa  Indian,   as  reflected 
in  the  actions  of  the  Department  of   the    Interior.      The   latter  does 
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admit  a  certain  responsibility  for   those  Indians  viho  live  on  the   statu- 
tory or  executive-order  reservations.      But  the  measure  ol    tnat  res- 
ponsibility is  largely  the  Department's  own  caprice.      Atid  the  facts 
that   the  reservations  are  generally  of   such  poor   land,   «r   so  waterless, 
that  most   of  the   Indians  have  to  earn  their  living  in  the  white  world 
outside,   and  so  largely  lose  their  character  as  reservation  Indians, 
further  relieves  the  Department  of   responsibility.      Towards  the   scat- 
tered  Indian,   the  Department   admits  no  responsibility  whatsoever,  part 
ly  on  the  ground  that  the  reservation  Indian  has  a  Preferential  claim 
to  the   insSfficient  funds  provided  by  Congress,  partly  on  the  ground 
that   such  a  scattered  Indian,  being  a  citizen  of  the  State,    is  now  a 
state  responsibility. 

To  conclude:  The  California  Indian  is  a  citizen  of  Calif or-^' 
nia,  and  as  such   is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  certain  agencies  which 
at  the  moment  do  not  generally  recognize  his  claim  to  the  advantages 
of  full  citizenship}  he   is  at  the   sam6  tims  a  ward  of  the  nation,  and 
as  such  is  entitled  to  certain  of  the  benefits  of  ^^^f JjfJ J^^^^U^" 
a  matter  of  fact,  are^^wh^Uy^den^ed  h^^^^^^^^  ?e'?irei  at  a  rS 

and  but  meagrely  anT^apriciously  giTaftted  ^^J,  j^^^^^i^T^^^.^Jts     some- 
vation.     ThI  two  theories,   of  the  State  and  the  Federal  ^J^^*^'    f ^^ 
what  conflict;   the   interested  executive  branches  of  the   State  and  the 
Federal  governments,   respectively,   do  not  at   the  moment  P^\*^°^^ 
theories  into  practice.      The   legal  status  of  the  Indian  is   somewhere 
between  the  tw?  doctrines,  his  actual  status  somewhere  else! 


C0MiraN7.'EALTH •  CLUB  OF  CALIFORNIA , 
NOTES  ON  VITAL  POINTS   IN  THE  POLITICAL  CODE 
BEARING  UPON  THE  EDUCATION  OF   INDIAN  CHILDREN   IN  CALIFORNIA. 


There  are  three  sub-divisions  of  sections  of  the 
Political  Code  (included  within  the  California  School  law) 
dealing  with  the  education  of   Indian  children. 

Section  1663  -  Third  -  provides  for  the  admission 
to  the  elementSy  day  school  of  all  Indian  children  residing 
w?thin  thriisSicrf or  Whom  the  federal  government  may  not 
have  otherwise  provided. 

Two  exceptions  follow  immediately.  ^^^ J^^.^^g^^Jlte 
ins  hoard  of  any  district  is  given  PO^er  to  establish  separate 
sShoo?s  for  Indian  children.      When  this  is  done  «^!  ^^^Jg^^^^ 

the  federal  school  may  not  be  admitted  to   the  public  school. 

Section  1543  -  Seventeenth  -  provides  that  a  school 
district  may  enter  into  contract  with  the  ^^.tional  government 
and  to  receive  money  for  the  Indian  children  in  attenaance  in 
?Se  schools  under  their  jurisdiction,     f y  ^^^^^  f^^JJ  H  ^^ 

Jmou^t  Of  -ey  so  received  may  be^s^ 

and  also  for  the  purpose  of  Purchasing  food  or  clothing  or   Doxn 
for  pupils  in  case  of  absolute  necessity  and  want.     On  the 
receipt  of   such  money,   the  Superintendent   ^^^J^f  ^^^^  ^^^/^""^^ 
of  thi  board  of  school  trustees  of  the  receipt  of  the  money. 

Sectio  n  1608  -  a  -  provision  that  any  district  may 
contract  with  another  district  for   services. 

This  provision  dates  from  the  legislature 
it  is  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  districts  to 
setting  up  a  separate  school. 
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'  ""MEMORANDUM  ON  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

SUBMITTED  WITH  RECOMIilENDATlON  BY  THE  BOARD 
OF  DIRFCTORS  OF  THE  INDIAN  DEFENSE  ASSOC lA- 
TION  OF  CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


The  one  way  to  approach  the  solution  of  the  Indian  Problem,  "lihe 
one  way  to  bring  about  a  lasting  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
Nation's  ward,  the  American  Indian,  is  through  a  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  must  be  made  exceedingly  difficult  and  costly,  can  be  frust- 
rated entirely  or,  if  it  succeeds  temporarily,  can  be  nullified,  by 
the  active  opposition  and  disaporoval  of  the  Bureau  which  has  almost 
autocratic  control  over  the  Indians.   This  is  n©t  an  empty  assumption. 

The  efforts  of  Presidents  Taft  and  Roosevelt  came  to  naught  ".-'.r 
when  they  ran  counter  to  the  quiet  resistance  and  passive  hostility  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  responsible  to  an  Interior  Department  not  equipped 
with  interest  or  with  standards  of  service.  Specifically,  the  Taft 
program  of  health  service  betterment  and  of  the  reorganization  of 
business  methods  in  the  Indian  Service  was  quietly  suffocated;  the 
Roosevelt  program  of  utilizing  for  the  Indian  all  available  Federal 
services,  fully  formulated  by  Roosevelt's  Indian  Commissioner,  Leupp, 
was  abolJ,shed  when  Roosevelt  went  out  of  office. 

A  more  recent  illustration  is  the  experience  of  General  Hugh  M. 
Scott  when,  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  he  recom- 
mended for  more  than  ten  years  that  a  certain  simple  action  T^e  taken 
to  prevent  the  killing  of  more  Southern  Paiutes  by  settlers.  The 
Indian  Bureau  pigeonholed  or  contemptuously  disregarded  his  recommend- 
ations until  the  predicted  bloodshed  did  occur  and  the  club  oi  puolic 
sentiment  pounded  the  Interior  Department  into  belated  action. 

.  Conceding  the  necessity  of  the  Indian  Bureau's  reorga,nization, 
how  can  such  reorganization  be  brought  about  most  effectively? 

Bv  transferring  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  tSfoepartment  of  Agriculture.  In  1849,  control  over  the 
Indians  was  transferred  from  the  War  Department  to  ^^®.°^P^^^^.^^:f^°J. 
the  Interior  by  a  short,  concise  Act  of  Congress.  Asimp.^o  enactment 
by  Congress  will  be  sufficient  in  1925  to  transfer  the  Indian  Bureau 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

fhy  should  such  a  transfer  be  made? 

Because  the  atmosphere  of  the  Interior  Department  is  permeated 

with  politics  and  inimical  to  constructive  f  ^°^*-  ,  J^^J.'^^.f  SI^J' 
for  instance,  that  Stephen  F.  Mather,  director  of  the  National  P^r^s 
Service,  a  man  who  has  unselfishly  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  and 
many  thousands  of  dollars  of  his  fortme  to  the  upbuilding  of  these 
national  playgrounds,  suffered  a  breakdown  in  the  ^°?^f 5;^^^^/^^ ^- 
phere  of  this  Department  while  its  destinies  were  in  the  hands  of 

Albert  Fall. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Interior  Jjpartment  was  and  is  the 

supervision  and  regulation  of  the  processes  ^^^^^Iff /^^^^.^^^/''^ff' 
Government  gave  away  the  natural  resources  of  half  a  continent,  ^t 
T.aa  tiio  transfer  agent  for  property  worth  hundreds  of  billions.  Ab  8 
-■^^ic--'  result  it  became  at  its  best  the  Department  which  could  mo  c 
c^'les;  legitimately  extend  favors  to  the  faithful  and  their  friends, 

^j,     r/hich  could  reward  the  ins  and  p^ish  the  outs;  at  its  worst  it  be- 
\     erne  the  tool  of  grafters  and  corruptionists  seeking  to  enrich  them- 

^  'f/.selves  at  the  explnse  of  the  Nation.  No  constructive  policy  designe 
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the  control  of  these  fo-xets  \i::-:oi-    Ihe  :)ii.-c.r'ur.:iiit  of  Agriculture 


Today  even  the 
Department  of 


And  the  Agricultural  Depart;n^£nt_  c^'SLI-llYS^A  JiMl?.' 
lumbermen  concede  the  wisdom  of  making  it,  and  not  the 
the  Interior,  trustee  over  the  forests. 

Is  the  conservation  of  trees  most  important  than  the  conserva- 
tion of  a  race  whose  treatment  in  America  by  Americans  parallels  the 
persecution  of  the  Armenians  by  the  Turks? 

The  Interior  Department's  primary  concern  is  the  transfer  of 
oroperty.  The  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
^^th'.r  hand,  are  primarily  constructive  and  conservational.  The  ^n- 
!-?"ior  Department  disposes  of,  gives  away;  the  Agricultural  Department 
retains,  develops,  builds  up  and  puts  to  the  highest  possible  use  tnat 
v/hich  is  given  into  its  custody.  It  ia  the  task  of  the  Department  cf 
'i^riciilture  to  educate  the  rural  population  in  better  living  and 
better  production  -  exactly  the  taiik  whioh  confronts  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  in  which  this  Bureaux  has  ui:teflv  failed. 

The  Department  of  AgricA-dture  through  its  various  divisions,  th3 
Forest  Service,  the  Buieau   of  Aritnal  Industry,  the  Farm  Markets  Serv- 

ed  to  perform  the  function  o.c „   ^,  ^  ^  ,.   r,-    ,  ^« 

to  sur)port  himself  on  hie  omi   J  ai)d  tha:!  the  pir-ioent  Indian  Bureau  is 
or  ever  will  be.   The  entire  inr.u; 'winery  o:f  the  Ac-ricultural  Department 
can  be  put  to  work  on  the  Indian  rosoTva.tions  from  which  it  is  now 
rigidly  excluded.   It  can  do  tho  vob  twice  as  .?fficiently,  ana  au  a 
smiller  cost  than  the  procont  In-lir.  ETo:e:.;p..  ■bcc^,.use  it  needs  merely  to 
extend  its  existing  organization  to  covar  the  xsBervations. 

A  chief  need  of  the  Indian  Sorvice  is  the  bringing  into  action 
of  state  and  county  departments,  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal 
Service.  The  whole  policy,  structure,  and  method  ox  work,  of  triC  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  developed  as  a  co-operative  system 
sustaining  and  assisting  the  local  branches  of  Government  in  aomg 
their  work  of  rural  education,  agricultural  organization,  etc. 

Possibly  the  most  incongruous  fact  about  the  policy— or  prac- 
tice—of the  Indian  Bureau,  is  its  effort  to  apply  uniform  methods  to 
hundreds  of  varied  situations.  The  same  mechanical  routine---oven  .ac 
same  educational  curricul^om— is  used  for  tribes  situated  as  dif.ere...- 
■Y  as  the  North  Carolina  Oherokees,  the  Plains  Indians,  the  ancien^^ 
agricultural  Pueblos  and  the  shepherding  Navajos.   In  contrast,  in>. 


through  itB  cei^ity  farir  agcnt.j,,  etc,  etc.,  is  far  better  eguipp 
r^^y^-Tn-rm   thfi  function  o.f  ecV.j.oat in.^  the  Indian  and  making  him  aol 


Agriculture's  methods  are  striklingly  different  as  between  -cr.eci.m 

le  Neero  pooulations  in  states  like  Ala^j3rna  and  tne  xarn 


of 

be- 


service  for  the  Negro  populat -  ...-otcv 

service  of  the  Wheat  Belt.   These  again  are  aif.ersno  from.he  .^t... 
that  has  developed  in  West  Virginia  through  JJ- ^P  e.  rat  ion  with  .n.; 
state  authorities,  and  different  again  from  the  ^^alifornia  farir.^bure.... 
system.   In  brief  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tries  to  serve  ..s 
constituents,  is  interested  in  getting  results,  and  measures  and 
honestly  reports  its  own  successes  and  failures;  and  the  opposite 
all  that  is  here  said  has  been  true  of  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the 
ginning  and  is  equally  true  today. 

Considering  that  every  factor  favors  such  action  and  no  valid 
reasons  against  it  can  be  advanced,  the  Indian  Defense  Association  of 
Central  and  Northern  California  should  call  upon  its  co-cperating  . 
bodies  to  join  in  a  determined  effort  to  put  the  necessary  legie..d- 
tion  before  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  lamented  death  ot  >^oC- 
retary  of  Agriculture  Wallrce  does  not  alter  the  situation,  save  nut 
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'fhP®^'!^^^''"^  it  may  inoj>ease  the  di/fiaalJ-.y-o^- politically  effecting 
III   th^^J^;  Secr^arl^^Tnto^or  and  ox  Agriculture^come  andfo 
but  the  contrasting  traditiortB,  .ajiirits  and  methods  of  wcr"  "        ' 
two  departments  grow  more  marked  as  the  years  pass. 


rking  of  the 


win  r,.+°''®J?^  *^®  ?®^®  transfer  from  one  department  to  the  other 
will  not  suffice.   The  transfer  should  be  accompanied  bv  legislation 

lureag  tu?nero'^"?  of  Agriculture  full  author?ty'?o  rLigfnfzf  the 
shmlfS  h^^f  over  to  him.  And,  in  justice  to  the  Indian,  legislation 
should  be  passed  giving  him  constitutional  rights,  namely: 

Habeas  corpus;  no  seizure  and  search  without  warrant;  right  to 
aid  lihP^rii  ^"^""^  ^J^^^  when  demanded;  free  speech,  free  Assemblage 
Droni««  n^^"^^  conscience;  right  of  parental  guardiaAship;  and  due  ^ 

I'urther  provision  as  follows: 

r^^rl^^  Jt'     ^*J^^*orv  protection  of  the  Indians'  rights  to  executive 
order  reservations  (22,000,000  acres  in  area). 

•+V,  x^:^  ^°  ^^■'•®  °^  lease  of  Indian  properties,  personal  or  tribal 
rbrOongieL°°''^®''*'  ^^  appropriate,  of  (a)  the  Indians  involved  or  ' 

hirirnr,^^;^  statutory  requirement  of  public  advertising  and  competitive 
bidding  in  the  sale  or  lease  of  Indian  properties. 

r.pr.+  ^t\K?°2^®?v  o^^Oongress  before  there  shall  be  (a)  new  allott- 
ment,  or  (b)  further  fee-simple  patenting  of  allotted  lands, 
ov,  «^^  I-     Indians,  individual  and  tribal,  to  be  given  by  statute 
c?editr  ""^^  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^"^  disposal  of  individual  and  tribal  moneys  or 

6.  The  Indian,  individual  and  tribal,  to  be  given  the  protec- 
xion  Of  a  court  review,  when  asked,  over  the  trustee's  and  guardian's 

>^   V  i'^v'^5®  P®^^1  codes  enacted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
oe  abolished  and  a  penal  code  enacted  by  Congress  to  be  substituted  . 

>,  n^  -.  °*  ^^®  Indians  as  tribes  to  be  permitted  to  incorporate  and  to 
hold  land  corporately. 

9.  The  "gag"  laws  affecting  the  non->Indiane  on  reservations  to 
DP.  repealed  m  some  instances,  amended  in  others. 

*    J  Pv?^®  jurisdiction  over  Indian  medical  service  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

.•K  1-   v4i'  °^^n^-^  service  re-classification  and  changed  appropriationp, 
aooiishlilg  useless  positions,  iaoreasing  the  salaries  for  useful  posi  • 
tion,  and  making  possible  a  staff-and-line  organization  and  a  career 
Of  orderly  advancement  in  the  service. 

■P  +v  ^  i^i  Statutory  requirement  of  publicity  for  all  financial  facts 
°i^  ?.  '^^^^  administration  and  for  all  departmental  regulations 
affecting  Indian  person  or  property. 

^^ -'^i'    ^^^^oduction  of  the  principle  of  grants-in-aid,  as  already 
established  with  relation  to  industrial  trainin<5,  agricultural  educa- 
tion, etc.;  this  as  a  necessary  step  toward  the  placing  upon  the 
states  an  increased  responsibility  for  the  Indians  without  a  surrende. 
of  the  regulative  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 

14.  The  Indians  to  be  admitted  to  the  use  of  credit  facilities 
such  as  are  available  to  all  other  farmers,  stockmen,  etc.;  to  the 
end,  incidentally,  of  doing  away  with  the  dishonest  and  enslaving 
system  of  reimbursable  loans  to  Indians. 

IT. B. — The  above  statement  does  not  outline  the  manifold  constructive 
policy,  educational,  economic,  etc.  which  would  be  attainable  after 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  received  jurisdiction  over  the 
Indians  and  the  Indian  estate.  Also  it  does  not  mention  the  existing 
undertakings  and  proposals  for  special  groups,  such  as  Oklahoma,  the^ 
Navajos,  the  Pueblos  and  ths  California  Indians. 
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COMMONWEALTH  CLUB   OF  CALIFOFaMlA . 


SUPERVISOR  7'EST   ADDRESSES 

INDIAN   SECTION. 
Wednesday,   January  28,1935 


Present:- 
Members:- 


Chas-  de  Y.  Elkus  (Chairman),  T.  E.  West 
C.  C.  Boynton  and  son,  L.  A*  Barrett,  A. 
Gardiner,   and  C.   E*    Melugin(Secretary) • 


(Guest), 
S. 


T.   C.    Test,    Supervisor,  U*    S.   Forest   Service,   gave  the 
Indian  Section  an  intimate  glimpse  of  the   so-called  Digger   Indians, 
Tuolumne  County;  Piutes  and  Washoes   in  Mono  and  Alpine  Counties;   the 
Kat   Creek   Indians   in  Shasta  County,   and  the  Klamath  River   Indians 
along  Klamath  River   and  its  tributaries   in  Siskiyou  and  Humboldt 
Counties.      In  general  Mr.    West  represents  these   Indians  as  being 
already  semi-civilized  and  in  some    instances  especially  in  the   case 
of   those   Indians  along  Klamath  River  throughout   the  Klamath  National 
Forest,  unusual  industry  and  prosperity  prevails- 

Mr.    West's  remarks  provoked  old  mooted  questions   incident 
to  every  program  of  Americanization;   to  assist   the   Indian  to   self- 
dependence  and  good  oit izen ship. What  are  the  practical  means  and 
methods  whereby  the   Indians'    instincts  and  potential  abilities  may 
be  Capitalized  for  assimilation  of  the  white  man's  ways;  how  can 
atavistic   tendencies  be   checked,   especially  among  those   Indians  who 
attend  schools,    (public  or  private),   only  to  return  a;fter  graduation 
to  their   tribes  and  primitive  ways  again. 

The  Digger   Indians  in  Tuolumne  County  up  to  a  few  years  ago 
with  a  few  exceptions,   were  not  provided  with   land,   except    small 
areas  occupied  by  their  villages  and  these  areas  were  frequently 
0"v7ned  by   some  white  man.      The  villages  consisted  of  poorly  constructed 
cabins  and  tepes  usually  built  of  discarded  lumber.    They  had  no   stock 
other   than  a  few  horses  which  were  usually  old  and  of  little  value. 
The  men  worked;  (few  regularly)    at   odd  jobs.      Occasionally  a  family 
would  be  found  on  a  ranch  where   the  man  and  woman  both  did  odd  jobs 
for   a  small  wage.   As  a  whole  they  were  not   dependable  mere   expert 
beggers  and  usually  would  work  only  when   in  need. 

Education  was   shunned  and  few  children  attended   school. 
Perhaps  little  effort   was  made  to  encourage  them.      Those  who  did 
attend  were  dull  and  made   little  progress.     Health  conditions  were 
bad.      The   squaws  and  children  and  the  older  men  depended  upon  cast 
off  clothing  given  them  by  the  whites.      These   Indians  ate  most  anything 
in  the  way  of  food  and  even  ate  the  flesh  of  horses  that  died  on  the 
range.     Blind  Indians  were  commonly  found  among  the   tribes.      This 
blindness  usually  came  on  slowly  and  at  about   the  age  of  45.     While 
it  might  have  been  caused  by  smoke   in  their   small  living  quarters  it 
was  generally  credited  to  disease. 
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The  conditions  I  have  described  prevailed  in  the  80' s 
and  early  90' s.   About  1894  or  1895  the  Indian  Service  purchased 
a  ranch  for  these  Indians  and  from  that  time  on  their  conditions 
improved. 

The  Piutes  and  Washoes  of  Alpine  and  Mono  Counties  scarcely 
can  be  classed  as  ranch  owners  but  some  of  them  do  own  small,  '^^-^ 
developed  farms.  Many  of  them  received  allotments  but  when  the  allot- 
ments were  made  it  seems  they  frequently  preferred  «pine  nut"  lands 
to  agricultural  lands  and  such  land  is  seldom  of  value  for  agricul- 
tural use.  Before  the  whites  came  to  that  part  of  the  country  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  divide  the  "pine  nut"  lands  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe.   The  nuts  formed  an  important  part  of  their 
daily  fare. 

Most  of  these  Indians  have  horses;  some  have  a  few  cattle, 
and  in  these  latter  days  many  of  them  o^  automobiles. 

In  some  few  cases  the  older  members  live  in  rather  crude 
houses  but  generally  they  are  found  in  fair  cabins  or  good  houses. 

Very  frequently  a  family  will  be  found  installed  on  a 
ranch  where  they  have  lived  for  years,  the  man  working  on  the  ranch 
and  the  woman  in  the  house.   Under  such  conditions  they  adopt  the 
customs  of  the  rancher  and  in  former  years  went  so  far  as  to  adopt 
the  rancher's  name.   They  often  stay  on  the  ranch  'Jiftien  it  passes  to 
a  new  owner. 

They  are  good  workers  and  take  pride  in  the  ability  shown 
in  their  work.   They  receive  good  wages  but  generally  are  not  of  a 
saving  disposition.  Unfortunately  their  work  is  generally  seasonal. 
The  women  make  baskets  and  drive  a  good  bargain  in  disposing  of 
them.   Both  the  men  and  women  are  inveterate  gamblers  but  they  very 
seldom  play  against  the  white  men  in  the  lattefs  games  of  chance. 

Many  of  these  Indians  go  to  school  and  obtain  fair  educa- 
tions.  Some  of  them  learn  trades  such  as  blacksmithing,  carpentering 
etc.  The  men  profit  more  by  education  than  the  women.   It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  a  woman  to  come  out  of  school  well  educated  and 
nicely  dressed,  only  to  go  back  in  a  short  time  to  the  blankets  and 
handkerchiefs  as  the  major  part  of  her  dress,  and  to  living  in  the 
way  she  had  lived  prior  to  going  to  school. 

Generally  the  Piutes  and  Washoes  are  healthy  and  strong. 
They  clothe  themselves  well,  eat  good  wholesome  r^ood  and  live  under 
fairly  comfortable  conditions.   The  men  will  drink  liquor  if  they 
can  obtain  it  and  in  the  absence  of  liquor  will  use  cologne  or 
flavoring  extract.  But  they  usually  limit  their  sprees  to  special 
occasions. 
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Generally  the  men  can  be  classed  as  dependable  employees,  but 
like  all  humans  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  Hat  Creek  Indians  cannot  be  considered  as  ranchers  altho 
many  of  not  all  of  them  received  allotments  of  J-^^^'  ^'J?^^^^^^  ^f  ^^.^ ' 
the  allotments  covered  timbered  lands  and  a  number  ^^^^^^f  .^J^f^ans. 
sold  to  lumber  companies;  the  money  remaining  in  trust  for  the  Indians. 
In  some  instances  where  suitable  land  was  received  the  Indians  are 
making  fairly  good  use  of  it.   They  raise  some  crops  and  have  some 
stock. 

Many  of  the  Indians  have  established  homes  on  ranches  owned 
by  the  whites  where  they  work  for  a  small  wage.   5*5®f%!:^®  gathered 
in  small  groups  on  lands  alloted  to  some  member  of  the  tribe,   iney 
usually  work  on  ranches,  with  cattle  and  on  construction  work.  They 
are  fairly  industrious.  The  wages  they  receive  are  the  same  as  are 
paid  for  similar  white  labor.   Practically  all  of  them  have  |ood 
horses  and  a  few  have  automobiles.  These  Indians  generally  are  strong 
and  healthy;  they  clothe  themselves  well,  eat  wholesome  food  and  live 
under  fairly  confortable  conditions. 


Klamath 
ic  ian . 
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The  Indians  along  the  Klamath  River  throughout  the 
National  Forest  follow  all  occupations  from  laborer  to  poiit 
Most  of  them  have  small  ranches  which  compare  favorably  witn 
neishboring  ranches  owned  by  the  whites.  A  half  breed  and  a 
believe  is  a  full  blood  Indian  are  Justices  of  the  Peace.  A 
blood  is  constable,  a  half  breed  is  a  Deputy  Sheriff.  Some 
trains  for  tourists;  others  operate  stages  and  truck  imes. 
them  took  sub-contracts  in  building  the  Klamath  River  road  r 
completed. 

On  the  Klamath  Forest  we  have  a  number  of  fj^^I  ^^°°^^.!;''^ 
half  breeds  employed  in  such  positions  as  laborers,  forest  guards, 
lookouts,  construction  foreman,  etc.   One  of  our  best  construct ion  men 
wsR  a.  full  blood  Indian.  We  have  found  them  to  be  loyal,  dependable, 
and  to  have  good  judgment.   These  Indians  are,  witB.  few  exceptions, 
^en  SouSd  Ind  will^clothed.   They  ^at  only  wholesome  food  much  of 
which  iq  raised  on  their  own  ranches.   As  a  rule  they  a^^f  .strong, 
?^i+hv  Tonkin?  men  and  women.   These  Indians  attend  public  schools 

L'°e??n!'^Squet'i^rd2;ce":^:iS^have^o.e  credit  to  t.e  »e»bexs^ 

any  orlanizatlon.      Similar  meetings  are  held  annually  m  tnis  reg 
and  thi  Indians  take  an  active  part   in  most  of  them. 

Below  Martins  Ferry  on  the  Klamath  «!''"  there   is  a   stretch 
r,-r  ommtrv  where  Indians  are  found  who  are  very  mich  In  their  original 
tL?eFL  Shite  people  go  ttei  there  and  those  who  do  are  a  great 
curiosity  to  the  Indians.     This  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  region  has  always  been  difficult  of  access. 

ntPL  E.  MELUGIN,   Secretary. 
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Commonwealth   Club  of  California 

3*9   •WTTeU   •TReeT.   SAN    FRANCISCO 


Jan.    30,    1925. 


MR,    COLLETT  CONSENTS 
TO  SPEAK  AGAIN 


The  meeting  of  the  Section  on  Indian  Affairs 
to  be  held  at  the  Club  Rooms,   345  Sutter  Street,   on  - 

WEDITESDAY,   FEBRUARY  4th,    1935,    AT   12:15  P.M., 
will  be  addressed  by  Mr.   Frederick  Collett,  President 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  of  San  Francisco. 
The  talk  will  be  a  continuation  of  his  interesting 
address  of  January  Slst* 

Please   indicate  on  the  enclosed  postal  card 
whether  or  not   you  will  be  present. 

« 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHAS.    DE.    Y.   ELKUS, 
Chairman* 


i-b*i-,.  •     >-■■■■■■■  i«j ''^    ^■■4.. 
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WATER    POWER 

F.  H.  FOWLER 


Dear  Sir:- 

"Oalifornla  Indians- -Wliit]ier?"  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  dinner  meeting  Presentation  of     _^ 
the  Commonwealth  Club  at  the  St.   Franois  Hotel  Colonial 
Ball  Room  this  Thursday  evening,  March  18th. 

The  Club's  Section  on  Indian  Affairs, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.   Charles  De  Y.  Elkus, 
have  devoted  more  than  a  year  to  field  studies 
of  California  Indian  conditions.     The  results  of 
these  studies  are  embodied  in  the  following  program. 

"The  Stories  of  the  18  Lost  Treaties"  an 
introduction,  by  Chairman  Charles  DeY.  Elkus . 

"The  Indian  in  the  Court  Room"  by  Chaunoey 

S.  Goodrich,  attorney.  r^^^^n  v,,  PrinciTjal 

"The  Indian  in  the  School  Room"  by  Principaj. 

William  J.   Drew  of  the  Mission  High  School". 

"Fish,  Door  and  Acorns  vs.  Barren  Lands  ana 
Starvation"  by  L.  A.  Barrett  of  the  United  Stat^ . 
Forestry  Service.  ^^^^^  ^^^i^^r.^  Men" 

by  Dr.   Edward  F.Glaser  of  the  State  Health  Department. 

^  "Uncle  Sam  and  the  Indians",  an    answer  to 

criticisms,  by  Colonel  Dorrington,  United  States 
India.  3geat^at^oxa.ento^„  ^-"'^^f^Lo 

blooded  Indian  veteran  of  the  World  War,  who  will  also 
sing  and  dance. 

An  hour  will  be  allowed  for  five-minute 
talks  from  the  floor. 

The  dinner  will  be  open  to  ^J^?;^^-   /J°f  *^ 

at  $1,50  each  may  be  secured  ^^^^^  °^^i^^|  ^Llsoo 
Coinwealth  Club     |f,,Sutterstreet^^ 

?L'wa!so^:ci?eTirke%ri§^^ 

Dinner  will  be  served  at  6  P. M;  The 

without  charge,  first  come,  first  served. 

Very  truly  yours,      y 

Asst.  Executive  Secretary 
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COMMONWEALTH  CLUB  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


WARM  DEBATE  ON  INDIAN  BILLS 


^  1^25" 


Messrs.   Elkus,  Collier,   and  Collett 
Present  Various  Aspects  of  Proposed  Measures. 


Present :- 


Chas  de  Y.   Elkus    (Chairman),    L.   A.   Barrett,  E. 
Kilgore,  C.   E.    Melugin,   Dr.   Collier,   Frederick 
Collett    (Speaker),   S.    MoKelvie,  J.   W.   Young, 
Walker,  Gillis,  Claxk,   Leo  J.  Rabinowits. 


S. 


"Will  Senate  Bills  336  and  337   introduced  in  the  State 
legislature  by  the  Indian  Affair  Section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California  be  a  help  or  a  hindrance   in  advancing  the  welfare  of 
the  California  Indians  without  impairing  other  pending  Indian  leg- 
islation, notably  that   sponsored  by  the   Indian  Board  of  Cooperation 
of  which  Frederick  Collett  is  President?" 

This  question  furnished  the  piece  de  resistance  at  the 
Section's  Wednesday  noon  luncheon  meeting  April  8th.      Discussion 
assumed  a  three-cornered  argument  with  Charles  de  Y.   Elkus,   Presi- 
dent of  the  Section,  John  Collier,   Secretary  of  the    (National) 

ndian  Defense  Association  and  Mr.   Collett  holding  respective  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.    Collett  appeared  with  several  Indians  as  the  outspoken 
opponent  of   Senate  Bills  336  and  337,   one  designed  to  afford  the 
California  Indians  immediate,   temporary  medical  relief  by  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  and  the  other  bill  providing  $25,000  for  a  sur- 
vey and  report  to  be  made  within  a  year  on  conditions  economic,   sani- 
tary and  educational  concerning  our  remnant  native  sons  of  California. 

• 

Mr.  Collett  appeared  before  the  Section  as  the  champion  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  bill  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Indian  legis- 
lation relative  to  California.  He  argued  that  Senate  Bills  335  and 
337  do  not  provide  a  permanent  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  in  Cal- 
ifornia; that  they  militate  against  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians 
in  this  State;  that  the  Indians  demand  their  day  in  court  and  enforce- 
ment of  treaty  laws;  that  any  legislation  in  this  state  would  tend 
to  confuse  and  befog  the  issues  involved  in  the  Court  of  Claims  Bill 
and  furnish  the  opposition  with  new  pretexts  for  delay, 

Mr.  Elkus  parried  these  trusts  by  emphasizing  that  Senate 
Bills  336  and  337  do  not  purport  to  solve  the  Indian  problem  in  Cal- 
ifornia; that  the  bills  represent  merely  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  discharge  its  plain  obligations  to  a  portion  of  its 
neglected  citizenry;  that  facts  adiuced  by  investigators  would  strength' 
en  rather  than  weaken  the  representations  and  charges  alleged  or  im- 
plied in  the  Court  of  Claims  Bill;  that,  contrariwise,  the  Court  of 
Claims  Bill  should  not  be  allowed  to  deter  the  state  from  discharging 
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Mr.   Collier  buttressed  this   recital  by  citing  instances  of 
actual  experience  where   state   investigations  have  reacted  to  the 
distinct  advantage  of  parallel  federal  legislation.      It  would  restate 
and  give  the  Court  of  Claims  Bill   statewide  and  nationwide  publicity 
and  win  it   support  which  may  be  needed  later  on  in  the  final  dash 
across  the  red  tape,   a  tape  held  astutely  high  by  the   ingenious  re- 
sources of  the   Indian  Bureau  at  one  end  and  by  the   innocuous  desue- 
tude of  the  presidential  pocket  veto  at  the  other  end. 

"Do  these  two  Senate  Bills  cloud  titles"?  queried  Mr. 
Collier,      "No",  he  answered  before  the   Indians  had  a  chance  to   speak 
their  first  syllable.      "The   interests  of  the  State  parallel  those 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  Bill.     There   is  no  conflict  endangering  or, 
compromising  either  group  of  legislation.     Tj^e  ^^|.itii<^p  9^  t^9  fafllMii 
Boar4^p,|...^ooperation  is  assumptive  rather  than  oonstructively  critio- 


promise. 


John  Gillis,  an  Indian,  spoke  briefly  in  a  spirit  of  oom- 


Respect fully  submitted. 


CARL  E.  MELUGIN, 
Secretary, 


«• 


'^ 
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"The  following  discussion  of  authorities   is  necessarily 
lengthy,   and  a  brief  synopsis  seems  in  order,   on  the   subject  of  the 
legal  status  of  the  Indian  in  California. 

The  California  Indian  is  a  citizen  of  State  aJid  nation. 
When  he  lives  the  non-tribal,   semi-American  life,   the  state   courts 
hold  him  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  subject  to 
all   its  obligations   (save  that   the  vagrancy  and  the  militia  laws  do 
not  as  yet  apply  to  him).     The  fact  that  he   lives  on  untaxed  govern- 
ment land  and  obtains  some   schooling  and  sporadic  aid  from  the  Fed- 
eral government,   do  not   affect  his  citizenship,  his  right  to  vote  and 
to  admission  to  state   schools..     He  may  live  on  a  so-called   "reserva- 
tion", but  his  status,   when  he  works  off  the  reservation,   is  that  of 
any  other   citizen.     At   the  moment,  however,   the   Indian's  right  to 
health  and  school  service,   at  the  hand  of  the   state,    is  not   in  practice 
wholly  admitted  by  those  agencies  which  most  closely  affect  him,   i.e. 
the  remote  and  poorer  counties  where   the  majority  of   Indians  dwell. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,   on  the  other  hand, 
continues  to   emphasize   the  fact  that   the  California  Indian,   although 
a  citizen,   remains  a  ward  of  the  nation,   with  the  advantages  and  con- 
sequent disabilities  of  a  person  under  tutelage.-    The  tutelage  exists 
in  a  measure   over  all   Indians,   whether   living  in  tribal  groups  on 
reservations  or  as  scattered  individuals.      The  duty  of  the  Federal 
government   toward  all  Indians  is  accoridng  to  the  Court  absolute  and 
complete. 

In  practice,   the  executive  branch  of   the  government  does 
not  recognize  this  obligation.      It  has  always  in  fact  admitted  a  much 
more  definite  obligation  toward  Indians  whose  right  to  land,   assist- 
ance and  protection,   was  specifically  safeguarded  by  treaty,   than 
to  ?hose  Snfortunate   Indians,   like  those  of  California,   who   (besides 
beinp  of  a  more  primitive  type  and  having  a  less  evolved  tribal  or- 
glSlafion  than  their  fellows  across  the  Sierras)  have  never  been 
Ible   to  point  to  a  definite  promise  on  the  part   of  the  United  States 
measuring  the   irreducible  minimum  of  protection  to  which  they  were 
enUtleS^     Indians  not    safeguarded  by  treaty  made  when  they  were 
strong,   and  when  their  amity  was  desired     when  they  ^|,  f/^jf    .^!^^ 
and  water   as  a  matter  of  grace  rather  than  of  right.     This  fact  ac- 
Sunts  f or  the  actual   status  of  the   Californm  Indian,   as  reflected 
?n  ?hl  lotions  of  the  Department  of   the   Interior.     The  latter  does 
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admit  a  certain  responsibility  for  those  Indians  who  live  on  the   statu- 
tory or  executive-order  reservations.      But  the  measure  of   that  res- 
ponsibility is  largely  the  Department's  ovm  caprice.      Arid  the  facts 
that   the  reservations  are  generally  of   such  poor   land,  «r   so  waterless., 
that  most  of   the   Indians  have  to  earn  their  living  in  *^®  ^^ ^^^  J^^^"^ 
outside,   and  so  largely  lose  their  character  as  reservation  Indians, 

further  relieves  thS  Department  of  ^^^P^^^i^ilJ^y-    ,^^:Sf?^J^!/°5^t-| 
tered  Indian,   the  Department   admits  no  responsibility  j'^at soever,  part   | 
iy  on  the  ground  that  the  reservation  Indian  has  a  Preferential  claim 
to  ?Se  insufficient  funds  provided  by  Congress     partly  on  the  ground 
that   such  a  scattered  Indian,  being  a  citizen  of  the  State,    is  now  a 
state  responsibility. 

To  conclude:  The  California  Indian  is  a  citizen  of  Cali£or^' 
nia,  and  as  such   is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  certain  agencies  which 
at  the  moment  do  not  generally  recognize  his  claim  to  the  advantages 
of  full  citizenship}  he   is  at  the   sam6  time  a  ^rd  of  the  nation,   and 
as  such  is  entitled  to  certain  of  the  benefits  of  tutelage  which,  as 
Tmluer  of  ?ac t ,  are  wholly  denied  him  if  he   is  a  scattered  Indian 
and  but  meagrely  and  capriciously  granted  ^^IJ^i^^^^^i^^^g^S^s  "^H^. 

between  the  twrdootrines.  his  aotual  status  somewhere  else! 
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That  much  sickness  exists  among  the  Indians  in  California  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  various  surveys  incomplete  though  they 
may  be,  and  by  reports  of  health  officers,  public  health  nurses, 
various  public  agencies  and  private  individuals  qualified  to  observe 
and  report. 

That  there  should  be  much  sickness  follows  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Indians  in  California  are  compelled  to  live.  They 
lead  a  peculiarly  hand  to  mouth  existence,  not  properly  housed  and 
generally  on  poor  land  without  sufficient  water  for  either  cultiva- 
tion or  for  ordinary  living  purposes.  They  are  generally  inadequate- 
ly fed,  and  being  without  cattle,  their  children  lack  the  milk  for 
their  proper  nourishment,  which  contributes  to  a  high  mortality  rate. 

Among  the  Indians  in  certain  sections,  tuberculosis  is  the  lead- 
ing disease.   In  all  districts  venereal  diseases  are  highly  prevalent, 
and  trachoma  is  particularly  evident.   The  communicable  diseases  find 
them  easy  prey,  and  there  is  universal  among  them,  mal-nutrition  and 
a  high  infant  mortality. 

The  full  time  and  contract  doctors  supplied  by  the  Indian  Bureau, 
lack  often  the  ability  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  and 
there  is  general  lack  of  medical  contacts.  The  Indians  often  prefer 
to  suffer  thaa  go  to  the  Indian  Bureau  doctors. 

Quoting  from  a  report  of  the  Director  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Tuberculosis  which  says;  "The  Indians  are  not  as  stupid  as  most 
people  believe,  for  we  observed  two  things, --whenever  we  conducted  a 
clinic  or  offered  medical  service  of  any  kind  with  a  physician  who 
was  not  on  the  staff  on  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  Indians  came  from  all 
over  the  country  for  treatment  and  were  willing  to  pay  in  moderation 
for  almost  anything  that  needed  to  be  done,  but  the  moment  that  we 
appeared  in  Shasta  County  with  a  dentist  and  a  doctor  from  the  Indian 
Departm.ent,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  them  to  come  in  for  treat- 
ment of  any  kind". --Also  Dr.  Gilliehan  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  his  Report  on  the' Indians  of  North  Eastern  GTalifornia' ,  discussing 
the  smallpox  epidemic  of  1922  says, --"No  difficulty  at  all  was  en- 
countered  in  convincing  the  Indians  at  the  latter  place  of  the  benefit 
of  vaccination.  Between  30  and  40  of  them  were  vaccinated  and  altho 
the  disease  was  introduced  several  times  afterwards,  no  one  m 
Montgomery  Creek  acquired  it". 

In  the  South  there  are  two  fairly  equipped  hospitals  for  Indians, 
one  at  Saboba  and  another  at  the  school  in  Yuma.   Each  has  one  oompe- 
tene  trained  nurse  in  charge,  but  neither  hospital  appears  to  do  any 
sort  of  field  work  that  would  encourage  the  Indians  to  make  use  ot 
the  hospitals.   Neither  hospital  has  sufficient  nursing  or  medical 
staffs. 
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In  the  North  there   are  no   adequate   special  hospitals  for  the 
Indians,   and  no  adequate  care  given  to  the   siclt   Indian.    J^]i®'   J^®   ^^ 
county  hospitals  are   supposed  to  take   in  these  citizens  of   Caiiiornia, 
but  only  a  few  of  the  hospitals  find  vacant  beds  for  sick   Indians, 
and  the  treatment  that  the  Indians  generally  receive,   is  not   such  as 
would  encourage  them  to  make  use  of  these  hospitals. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  student  that  there  exists  ii^„^alifornia 
numerous  medical  agencies.  Federal,   State,   County  and  M^ji^iP^i^^^^^ 
could  be  utilized  for  the  caxe  of  the  sick  Indians  were  there  some 
connecting  link  that  would  inspire  confidence  and  guide  the  sion 
Indian  as  well  as  command  these  various  agencies. 

Your  committee  thinks  a  good  beginning  could  be  made  by  PJ^^iJJf 
into  the  field  at  least  four  public  health  nurses  to  JP^^^^^J  *^\P^?r^ 
lem  of  the  sick  Indian  and  serve  as  these  contacts.     The  P^^-«-^^„^®!:^^'^ 
A'urses  great  value  lies   in  the  fact  that   she  can  go  into  ^"^e  ^^^^^f 
quarters  of  the  Indians,  work  with  them,   teach  them,  nurse  them  and 
bring  the   sick  to  the  proper  medical  attention,      ^he,  more  than  a 
doctSr  could  guide  them  and  bring  about  the  contacts  ^^^t  should  be 
supplied  them  and  that  they  would  accept.      She  could  advise  them 
and  give  practical  instruction  in  rudimentary  ^^f  .^f^^ck  lAd?an 
ness  and  personal  hygiene.     Under  her   supervision  the  sick  Indian 
could  be  brought   into  the  county  hospitals  and  J^^® re  receive  good 
medical  attention  and  care  administered  to  him  in  the  proper  spirit. 

These  four  public  health  nurses  should  be  detailed  under  the 

California  State  Board  of  Health,   thereby  fi^i^S.^^^  *^\^^f  ,^S^^^1 
a  recognized  State  authority  and  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  use 
the  machinery  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  ^^jt  permeates  every  parx 
of  the  State.     Back  of  her  she  would  have  as  doctors,  *?!^*^;\^^ 
district  health  officers,   the  county  and  K^jal  health  off  ice rs  and 
many  local  physicians  as  well  as  those  supplied  by  the  Indian  Bureau. 

One  of  the  Indian  Bureau  specialists  trained  in  the  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention  of  trachoma  should  be  f^t ailed  under  the 
California  State  Board  of  Health,   and  with  the  ^ici  oi   a  "ux      , 
the  proper  equipment  for  an  ambulatory  clinic  could  do  full  time  and 
prodSce^results,   #iich  could  be  not  only  for  the  ^Jf  f^^^^^J^^iind- 
Indians  in  allaying  the  long  drawn  ^ut  ^^^[^^^Jf^^J^^^^^rprotec^ive 
ness  resulting  from  trachoma,  but  J^^^  a|,!:  ^f  "'^''^^^  ^     ^ 
measure  for  the  white  population  of  California. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  would  give  the  public  health  nurse 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  co-op er ate  with  the  Bureau  otiu_ 
losis,  the  iureau  of  Sanitary  ^^f  ^^f^fg,   the  State  hygien     ^^  ^^^^^ 

torv  and  especially  the  Bureau  of   Child  ^ygj®^®'    ^i*;^„  ^i,  *everal 
^Jglenrthr^h  thJ  Shepperd-Towner  nurses  has  alrea^^^ 

localities  made  physical  and  "«?}°!-J , ®*??,"?"°"       belne  planned  for 
Si^^s'^^S;;;r"?Jte''S^irar?hf^Ss%:d^o"s"L>dna?ve^?ele.ratlons, 

which  the   Indians  hold. 
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The  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  secured  a  Government  signed  contract 
with  Humboldt  county  to  secure  beds  for  the  Indians  in  the  new  tuber- 
culosis hospital  at  Eureka.   The  Government  to  pay  the  County  for 
the  Indians  at  the  rate  of  !|2.00  per  day.   The  report  of  the  last 
inspection  showed  12  Indians  there  who  made  excellent  patients  and 
seemed  to  have  responded  not  only  to  the* treatment,  but  also  to  the 
environment. 

After  the 'care  of  the  acutely  ill,  it  is  among  the  children  that 
the  best  work  can  be  stressed.   Proper  and  adequate  infant  feeding 
andsurveys  of  Iildian  school  children  with  the  remed^ng  of  the  defects 
found,  would  produce  a  better  race  of  Indians  to  replace  the  present 
half  sick  depressed  adult  Indian. 

This  scheme  of  four  public  health  nurses  utilizing,  stimulating 
and  making  efficient  the  present  existing  health  agencies,  would 
bring  to  this  problem  a  fair  start  which  would  not  call  for  any 
large  sum  of  money.   It  would  serve  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  up  generally  a  better  service  to  the  California  Indian. 
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I.  The   condition  of  the  Indians  in  California  has  been  and  is 
deplorable . 

a..Kelcey  report. 

b. Report  of  the  California  Board  of  Health  in  1921. 

c. Supplementary  report  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health 

.  1925. 

d. Report  ma,de  under  State  Board  of  Education. 

e. Other  reports  and  miscellaneous  data. 

II.  The  responaibility  for  the  alleviation  of  this  condition  is 
primarily  on  the  United  States  Government  and  secondarily 

upon  the  State, 
a-. The  eighteen  treaties, 
b. Wardship  and  assumption  of  obligation  by  the  United  States. 

c. Citizenship  ^  ^  ^   *  x^ 

d.The  Indian  population  is  a  part  of  the  social  fabric  of  the 

State, 
e. Legal  status. 

III.  Co-operation  between  the  United  States  and  the  State  of        i 
California  to  relieve  the  situation  should  be  greatly  in-    ^ 

creased, 
a. Past  e^q^eriences  have  been  successful. 

b. Large  opportunities  for  the  future. 

• 

IV.  Program  suggested  in  furtherance  of  this  co-operation  and 
as  working  towards  a  more  efficient  expenditure  of  Federal 
money  through  the  use  and  co-operation  of  State  Agencies. 

a  The  necessity  for  improvement  in  the  health  conditions  of 
'the  Indians  is  immediate  and  the  following  is  suggested  as 
a  small  step  in  that  direction. 

1.  The  assignment  of  sufficient  funds  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  expenditure  through  the  Board  of  Health  of 
California  for  the  employment  of  four  district  health  nurses 
to  cover  the  Indian  population  of  the  State. 


ji^^flifc^^^  -.i 
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2,    The  assignment  of  an  eye   specialist  by  J^®  "^i^J^^f  ^f  ^ 
to  work   in  California  for  one   year  and  such  ^^^^^JJ^^J?^^^^ 
conditions  may  justify  and  require  to  ^ork  under  ^^%^irec- 
tion  of   the  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  relief  of   trachoma 
and  other  eye  diseases  prevalent  among  the   Indians. 

3.   The  co-operation  by  both  the  County  and  the  State   in  the 
work  to  be  done  by  these  nurses  and  eye  specialist. 

B.       The  Indians  by  and  large  are  without  arable  land, 
this  the  suggestions  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  further  allotments  without  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  or  the  agency  succeeding  it 
aSI  the  formulation  of  a  policy  by  joint  conference  covering 
allotments  is  determined  upon  by  conference  between  State  and 
Federal  authorities. 

2.  Future  purchases  of  land  to  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  through  the  agencies  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  State  Boird  of  Agriculture  so  that  the  1?;^^  P^^^^gf  * 
may  be  used  not  only  as  a  homesite  but  to  help  maintain  tne 
families  living  thereon. 

3.  The  Government   should  supply  a  sufficient  revolving  fund 
to  be  used  by  way  of  long  time  loan  to  Indian  s-griculturists 
wL  may  become  possessed^f   agricultural  land  under  conditions 
indicated  on  the  usual  basis   that   such  agricultural  loans  are 
made .  ^ 

4.  The   setting  aside  for  expenditure   in  California  of  a^       _ 
amount  equallini  the  difference  between  the  average  per  capita 
expended  in  othir   states  and  that  expended  in  California  for 
the  purchase  of   lands  in  Calif ornia^through  t5«^|g?2?icnl?ure 
the   State  Board  of  Control  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
t6  be  used  in  allotments  and  in  substitution  for  allotments 
heretofore  made  of  worthless  land. 

C.        The  educational  need  of  the  Indians  has  jf  ^^^^^^^^f  ^^^^^ 
it   is  suggested  that  the  following  will  help  to  work  out  a 

solution. 

t 

• 

1.  The  Indian  boarding  schools  should  be  raised  to  the   ^_ 
standards  required  by  the  State  Board  ^^^^^^rities  and  uorreo 
tions  and  which  have  to  be  met  by  private  Indian  Boarding 
Schools. 

2.  Federal  aid  should  go  to  the  counties  gather  than  the 
districts  so  that  it  may  be  disbursed  more  ^15^^"?^^^°^.^^^^ 
benefit  of  the  Indian  children  so  that  the  off icials  represent 
i^  the  educational  department  of  the  State  and  the  State 
Botrd  of  Control  will  receive  reports  of  expenditures. 


:^k^if 
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3.  The  establishment  of  two  experimental  schools,  one  in 
the  northern  part,  of  the  State  and  the  other  in  the  southern 
part  to  bemused  also  as  a  center  for  one  of  the  public  health 
nurses  and  as  an  educational  center  in  the  larger  sense. 

4.  This  will  permit  the  adjustment  of  method  to  need. 

5.  The  government! 8  part  would  be  to  furnish  the  existing 
grounds  and  buildings  now  unused  and  to  maintain».and  if 
necessary  enlarge,  the  same  and  to  furnish  an  amount  equal 
to  the  salary  of  a  field  matron  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  State.  The  State  and  County  are  to  furnish 
a  competent  school  teacher  and  also  with  the  money  furnished 
by  the  government, .and  obtaining  or  Supply  such  additional 
funds  as  may  be  necessary*  furnish  a  competent  field  worker 
so  that  there  will  be  three  exceptional  people  floing  a  con- 
structive piece  of  work. 

D.   The  Indians,  not  only  individually  but  including  the 
tribes,  are  without  legal  protection  even  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  their  reservations  and  water  rights  which  condition  calls 
for  remedy. 

a;  Funds  should  be  supplied  by  the  United  States  for  the 
legal  assistance  required. 

b.  The  State  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  districts 
and  there  should  be  three  lawyers  attached  either  to  the 
United  States  District  attorney* s  office  or  working  under  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  California,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  supply  such  needed  assistance  for  those  f inan-  . 
cially  incapable  of  tfbtaining  it. 

6.  The  Johnson  Raker  Bill  which  provides  for  the  recovery 
from  the  United  States  of  the  land  and  other  property  which 
was  to  go  to  the  Indians  under  the  "lost  treaties"  affords 
no  solution  regardless  of  its  legal  or  equitable  merits  as 
between  the  Government  and  the  IndiaJis. 
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INDIAN  SECTION  TO  REPORT 
TO  CLUB  DINNER  ME'ETING  ON  MARCH  ISth 


A  Special  Section  Meeting 

to  be  Held  in  Preparation 
This  Tuesday  Evening 


There  will  be  a  very  importsuat  meeting  of  the 
Section  on  Indian  Affairs  held  at 

CAMILLE'S,  441  PINE  STREET,  THIS  TUESDAY  EVENING  AT  6  P.M, 

At  this  meeting  we  will  make  our  final  plans  for 
presenting  to  the  Club  dinner  meeting  of  March  18th  OTir 
Section  report  on  Indian  Affairs  in  California. 

Every  member  of  the  Section  is  especially  urged  to 
make  a  point  to  attend  this  meeting.   Please  reply  on 
the  enclosed  card  so  that  we  may  make  our  guarantee  to 
Camille's. 


Very  truly  yours. 


•  1 


CHASV^'pe  Y.  ELKUS, 
Chairman 


/  c 


COMMONWEALTH  CLUB  OF  CALIFORNIA 
345  Sutter  Street, San  Francisoo 
•  Telephone  Do-gglas  4905 


TO  COMPLETE  PLANS  FOR 

BIG  DINNER  MEETING 
ON  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 


March  12,   1926. 


jmsss^ 


Every  member  of  the  Section  on  Indian  Affairs  . 
should  attend  a  vitally  important  meeting  which  will 

be  held  ^., 

March  15th, 

AT   CAMILI£^,   441  PItffi  STREET,   MONDAY  EVENING/AT  6^._J- 

Messrs.  Barrett,  Drew,   Goodrich  and  Glaser  have 
been  hard  at  work  for  the  last  few  days   in  whipping 
their  material  into  final  shape  for  our  report  "CO  Club 
this  Thursday  evening  at  the  St.   Frajicis  Hotel.     We 
have  arranged  to  ;fldour»  native  Indian  speaJcers,   lantern 
slides,   etc. 

Your  comments  and  criticisms  of  the  enclosed  reports 
will  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Be  sure  to  send  in  the  reply  card  at  onoel 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHAS.  D.9  Y.  Elkus,  Chairman 
Section  on  Indian  Affairs. 


;.' 


f 
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mJCATION  OF  IN DIANS  IN  OAL IFORNIA 

Tentative  Final  Report  Made  By 
The  Sab- Committee  On  Education 


Indian  Affairs  Section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 

March  3rd,  1926 


Education  and  Care  of  the  Indians: 

In  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research,  Document  #65  we  read  the  following: 

«The  administration  of  the  educational 
side  of  tho  problem  requires  that  those 
charged  officially  with  responsibility  for 
his  guardianship  in  some  way  come  to  under- 
stand Indian  psychology.  Before  any  plans 
can  be  made  which  look  toward  constructive 
education&l  results  the  officer  must  con- 
sider the  Indian  as  an  Indian,  and  not 
treat  him  and  legislate  for  ^i^  as  though 
he  were  a  diluted  specimen  of  tne  American 
pioneer  white  man.  Educational  and 
social  progress  must  begin  with  a  J^lJ-   • 
recognition  and  appraisement  of  what  is 
the  Indian»s  mental  and  social  ©J^iP?^®^^'- 
Says  and  means  may  be  found  for  developing 
in  him  qualities  which  will  make  of  him 
a  citizen  in  whom  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  his  "own  property  may  be  safely- 
vested.   This  is  a  man's  work  m  ijsell. 
It  requires  high  specialization;  i^^  in- 
volves scientific  and  professional  con- 
siderations that  in  themselves  make 
necessary  tUe  closest  application. 


y 
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Two  investigations  pertaining  to  this  subject  have  been 
made  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  School  Attendance  in  the  last  four 
years:  the  first  during  the  year  1922  and  the  second  in  the  months 
of  February,  March  and  April  1925.  The  first  was  concerned  particu- 
larly with  school  attendance  as  distinguished  from  features  of  in- 
struction, and  was  undertaken  for  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction because  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  quite  frankly 
seeking  to  enrol  Indian  children  in  public  schools  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  had  placed  a  special  school  supervisor  in  the  West  for 
this  purpose.   School  patrons  in  the  districts  affected  protested 
against  the  action  and  school  trustees  and  superintendents  were 
asking  for  assistance  in  determining  their  legal  responsibility, 
authority,  and  in  securing  financial  aid. 

The  second  has  attempted  in  a  brief  survey  to  bring  the 
findings  of  the  first  investigation  up  to  date. 

The  material  which  follows  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  report 
made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  January,  19S 3,  to 
which  is  added  later  findings  together  with  recommendations  for  ao- 
,tion. 

The  initial  effort  was  directed  toward  finding  the  mmber 
of  Indian  children  in  California.  This  led  immediately  to  the  signif- 
icant discovery  that  Indians  arc  not  known  statistically.  Tne  laxesx 
report  of  the  Indian  Bureau  gave  various  totals  from  page  to  page 
and  differed  widely  from  the  Federal  census  of  1920.  Taking  tne 
latter  as  the  safer  guide  and  .-  ^h^cking  the  figures  against  the  oal- 
cSlations  of  the  Burlau  of  Vital  Statistics,7safe  estimate  seemed 
to  be  that  in  1922  there  were  about  17,000  Indians  in  California,  of 
which  about  8,000  were  under  21  years  of  age.  The  Indian  Bureau  gave 
the  number  of  Indians  of  school  age  as  4,654. 

The  survey  went  literally  farafield.  Visits  were  made  to 

Indian  and  public  schools  receiving  Indian  o^^il^f?^'  ^^  r^i^m?^ioner 
Reservations  and  Rancher ias.  Conferences  were  held  with  Com^^^ 
Burke  and  Mr.  Peairs,  Superintendent  of  Haskell  Institute  and  head 
n-p  +L  Detjfljrtment  of  Education  of  the  Bureau,  also  with  Mr.  W.  w. 
Goon  S?eoS.r Eduoltional  Agent  in  the  West,  and  with  many  members 
ol^he  Indian  Service^  Agents,  Superintendents,  Teachers  and  Field 

Matrons. 

It  was  learned  that  the  Indian  Bureau  maintains  throe  types 

Ifornia. 

Sherman  Institute  near  Riverside  is  «•  "y'J-J^f  £!?'*^°?4 
boarding  school,  talcing  ite  pupils  f"°  ^"^^^f  iJ^l^f-I^feS^ll- 

number  not  obtainable.) 
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The  three  Reservation  boarding  schools  at  Fort  Bidwell, 
Hoopa  valley  and  Fort  Yuma  provided  for  525  more,  taking  them  through 
•  the  sixth  grade.  ...  - 

^         16  day  schools  providing  the  first  five  grades  had  an  en- 
rollment of  371. 


a  few 
at 


Other  Indian  children  were  attending  public  schools; 
were  in  Mission  schools.  It  was  estimated  that  about  500  were 
large.  •  .    • 

The  education  of  the  Indians  was  one  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Indian  Bureau  was  established  and  is  continued.  Congress 
annually  appropriates  funds  for  this  service  which  are  in  turn  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  in  accordance  with  their  needs  ajad  demands. 
Administration  of  educational  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Chief 
Supervisor  and  seven  assistants,  Calif ornia  being  in  a  district  in- 
cluding, for  superivison  purposes,  also  Oregon  and  Washington.  The 
boarding  schools  are  managed  by  local  Superintendents  and  the  day 
schools  by  the  Agency  Superintendents. 

Legal  responsibility  for  the  education  of  Indians  was 
found  to  rest  first  with  the  federal  government,  but  where  no  such 
school  provision  was  available  within  a  reasonable  distance  Indian 
children  were  eligible  for  admission  to  a  public  school.  Futnermore, 
a  district  was  empowered  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  receive  tuition  for  the  education  of  India^  children  and 
was  specifically  empowered  to  use  such  tuition  money  for  the  pj^chase 
of  food  or  clothing  for  needy  Indian  children.  The  claim  of  tne 
Indian  Bureau  that  the  Indians  of  California  were  citizens  and  as 
such  could  not  be  debarred  from  the  public  schools  was  ^^t  substan- 
Uated.  The  law  also  gave  a  District  the  right  to  set  ^P  %^^P^^f  ® 
school  for  Indian  children  and  to  require  their  attendance  thereat, 

Of  the  Indian  schools  visited,  Sherman  Jj^titute  was  by 
far  the  best  in  equipment  and  grade  of  teacher.   J^/^^^^^jT^^^^f  ^^'^ 
al  institution,  military-vocational  for  the  boys  and  domestic  for 
the  eirls.   It,  like  all  the  Indian  schools,  maintains  a  work  and 
studi  pxograi  and  proceeds  consistently  upon  the  conception  of  the 
fndiin  L\n  inferior  white  man.  Every  Indian  girl  is  :f?;^7^^^^%| 
potential  house  servant  and  every  boy  as  a  farm  hand.  The  work  of 
the  Institution  is  done  by  the  students. 

The  one  Reservation  boarding  school  visited  ^^/°^*  ^^^^^^^^ 
was  a  disgrace.  Here  too  the  work  was  largely  ^^g?;^^^?^^-  ^'^J^q  of 
ttlchers  if  academic  subjects  being  ^J^P^^ jf  J° J , ^^^f  ^^^^^4  boy 
whom  was  a  woman  conceded  to  be  somewhat  "queer"  ^^lJifi^'i^^J'%^A 
Tust  graduated  from  High  School,  without  teacher's  o^^^?;^f  ?'^®' i?!^^ 
i  ?ic?im  of  epilepsy,  ^his  institution  f  %^S^J,^^^°^^^if  ^^^.^^Int 
detail  by  Dr.  Gillihan  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  His  statomoni; 

was  found  to  be  not  exaggerated. 

The  so-called  day  schools  in  plan  are  i^^?'?-''/;;^^^ ?^^f  ^ 
they  wore  found  to  be  pitiful  excuses.   It  is  true  that  only  f^^® 
were  visited  but  they  were  found  to  be  so  exactly  alike  that  one  .vas 
led  to  believe  them  typical. 


Bi 
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The  following  significant  quotation,   with  certain  e^^P^^^is 
introduced,    is  taken  from  the  1921  report  of  the  Indian  Commissioner. 

"Another  means  of  reducing  expenditures  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Indian  schools  will_be  the  building  of  mo|e  Indian 
day  schools,   or  enlarging  day  schools  where  the  school 
population  can  be  thus  cared  for.     For   instance,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
and  the  Hopis  could  all  attend  day  schools,  because  ^^J^y  live 
in  villages.     Their  day  schools  should  be  enlarged  and  their 
courses  ihould  be  extended  to  include  six  grades,   and  ^11 
of  the  children  of  these  tribes  should  be  required  *o  ^^^^^^ 
these  schools  until  they  complete  the  sixth  grade.     Thus 

capacity  in  the  boarding  schools  now  occupied  ^Y J{J®s® 
children  would  become  available  for  Navajos  and  0^^^^^ 

home  life  makes  day  schools   impracticable  for  *^e^- ,  lgii|^ 
attending  dav  schools   Indian  children  are  largely  supported 

by  their  parents.  ' 

nTh^  Hav  Rchool  is  the  means  of  gradually  withdrawing 

p-ratuitS^IJ-iVport  f  ro_niJheiMifg^     JtEivf  g^^.^^^^^^^- 
Rr  r^n  PLid  iF^fetEing  and  subsistence,  but  it  c^^B-®^..,  ._ 
civilization  to   the  great  mass  of  Indian  homes  while  other 
type;  of  schools  do  not  afford  this  opportunity  so  well. 
The   influence  of  the  day  schools,   planted  almost  at  the 

door  of  the   Indian  homes,   is  not  li^^^^^,*°  ^^®  °oommSity, 
alone,  but  roaches  out  to  the  P^^^^;^^  acid  ^^f  ^^g^^gg^^^,?^ 
and  every  day  leaves   its  permanent  ^^rk.      ix   ^«^^-^;^|§^ 
p..np^riv  eauippod,  manafrod.   and  m  the  hands  Q^  0°"^^^^ 
teachers   the  center  of  Community  i^^^^^^^^'    ^^^^.^^^^Lg^ 
helpful  activities   in  farming,   dairying,   g^^^^^^^f^f  "^^^ 
raising,   cooking,   canning,   sewing,  nursing,   household 
management,   and  sanitation  mny^ea^^aTe  being  in  ^^  __. 
into  these  communities,   thus  i^^^^^sing  wic 
Nation  by  improving  farming  areas  and  the  saving  of  many 

lives. 

"The  day  school  is  a  means  of  educating  children  in  the 
sub^ec'tfcomLnly  given  t^^^^^^^^ll^^^^^^^^^ 
fering  with  the  natural  and  i^o^^^^^^^^f-J^^^^^^  are  t)laced 
and  iDarents,   as   the  case  must  be  when  children  are  place  a 
In  scSo?s  ihele  they  cannot  return  home  each  night. 

The   foregoing  carries  a  ^-^^f  ^-^P^^^^if  hlf  been%ut! 
school  could  be   and  indicates  clearly  ^^/^f  ^^^^^  ^^^^s  a  waysta- 
namely  an  expense-reducing  expedient.      It  is  also  usea 
tion  to  enrolment  in  the  public  school. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  i^P-o--  -P°Sg'qua?tSs"?of  thf' 
for  the  day  schools:   the  school  house  and  living  quarters  ^^^^ 

teacher  and  his  wife  usually  ^^er  one  roof  ,a^cours  i^struo- 

prising  academic  work  with  P^a-c^i^^^^^'^^J^^'Se  girls;    the  services 
fion  ?or.the  boys  and  ^^tual  home  making  for  the  girls,^^  ^^^   ^^ 

of  a  Field  Matron  to  work  directly  ^^J^® .   !r^e  Lsinoss  affairs  look- 
doctors,   nurses,   and  d^^^if%^^r,^ri'^icy     and  its   instructional 
ed  after  by  the  Superintendent  of  the   Agency,   and ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^ 

features  by  a  Supervisor  of  ^^^°?:^\°^--f enteral  civil  service 
it   is  operated  by  teachers  who  are  under  teaerai 
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regulations  with  entailed  life  tenure.     The  maximum  oo'^^i^^f,  ^^-^f-^f  ^ 
lof  a  teacher  and  his  wife    (the  latter  being  listed  as  ^ous^f  ^^^^^^ 
was  found  to  be  $1000.00  per  year  with  the  addition  of  living  quarters, 
light  and  fuel.     Assistance  to  the  teacher  comes  only  from  the  Super 
intondent  of  the  Agency,   whose  territory  comprises  J^^^  f ^^jf  ^^^i^r® 
District  Supervisor   of  Education,   who  has  charge  ^^^J^J^  °V  s^ch 
ornia  but  also  of  Oregon  and  Washington;    in  ^^J^^f  ?  °^i^?,^J^^Anol 
helTD  as  may  be  given  by  the  Bureau's   staff,  whoso  total  poisonnox 
for  the  United  Itatos   consists  of  one  Chief  Medical  advisor,   six 
special  physicians    (eye,   ear,   nose  and  throat     ^^^^^^j^^J^^^^^^  fiold 
dentists"  about  175  stationed  physicians,   including  ^^^^f^f  J|'   ^^ 
proximately  100  stationed  nurses,  6  traveling  nurses,   and  87   field 
matrons       (One  field  matron  was  found  in  California.  Her  ^H^.l^lH.^ 
incluS;  liyc  and  Ifono  counties  with  their  desert  ^^|.  ^^^  had  no 
Her  means  of  transportation  was  a  horse  and  buggy.     She  hao  had  no 

training  for  nursing.) 

Supplies  to  equip  the  schools  is  a  subject  soo^t^i^f^y  ^^^ 

fraught  witHopeLssness.     Requisition  for  the  ^^^jo^l'   ^l^^^^f^^o 
S'aLually  a^d  filled  ^-.  the  Indian  W^eho^^^  San  ^---00', 

Tl7.^TlToT Z\ITI%1\  to  attempts  to  rec- 

tify  them. 

The  schools  are  not  "in  the  hands  ?f  ^°?Pf^f  ^^f  t^^^f"* 
Thev  are  not   to  be  had  for   the  price  paid,   al the   ^^?f  ^^^^  ®^^?^ 
individual  cases  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty  and  ideals. 

Under  the  conditions  quoted  the  Indian  ^jy  ^o^^ol  is 
makeshift  Invariably  the  children  enrolled  in  public  schools 
Indian  da^  scSools  have  been  found  to  be  greatly  retarded. 

The  position  of  the  Indian  child  in  a  P^^^^^/^^^f  f!!^^^ 
found  to  ringe'f--  that  of  a  social  outcast     to le^^  ^^J^ 

tuition,   allowed  to  drop  out  at  any  time  without  pro^      naturally 
an  almost  undifferentiated  human  ^oing  taking  his  piac 

T.e  atUtuae  toward  ^l^l^^-,,°\^ ^ll^^XltA'^llf 


a 
from 


lltr.^  IralSos^S  r.  l^Ull  «3fnos5  intoroouxso. 


var 


Whore  objeotion  *»  t^J^i^f  So°dir?y     disoasod  aM  diu 
variably  laid  to  the  claim  that  they  ^^"g^^l'^yfi^^'-olalm  is  usually 
I^d  that  the   Indian  girls   is  a  moral  f  ^^^-^^^b^ought  about  in  the 
well  foi^nded  but  it  jould  seem  to  be  a  oondit     ^^_^^^^6^  ^^^  immorality, 

ratf-birt^frfof^ist^^s'^SLTn'tSer^nftr^ere  complications 
over   iSerited  property  rights  might  arise. 


ln%°errt'irttoouih  federal  funds 
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Tho  attitude  toward  the  Indian  is  strongly  localized 


The 


town  of  Groenvillo  has  fought  bitterly  against  receiving  the  ohildreTi 
from  the  recently  discontinued  Greenville  Indian  School,   while  Susan- 
ville,  not  a  hundred  miles  away,   welcomes  Indian  children  in  the 
schools. 

¥hen  Indian  children  arc  forced  to  attend  public  schools 
where  they  are  not  wanted  they  fare  little  better  than  when  m  the 
Indian  day  school. 

The  Indian  Bureau  is  now  paying  only  $15.00  per  annum  for 
the  schooling  of  the  Indians.      In  contrast  the  State  of  California 
expends  for  the  schooling  of  all  children  $65.00  each  on  the  basis 
of  enrolment,   or  $80.00  each  on  the  basis   of  average  daily  attendance 
During  the  year  1925  the  number  of  Government  schools  for  the  Indians 
has  been  reduced  from  sixteen  to  ten. 

The  decision  of  the  California  Supreme  Court  a  year  ago, 
to  the  effect  that  Indians  have  a  compulsory  right  to  State  schooling 
(with  the  corollary  that  presumptively  they  have  similar  compulsory 
light  to  all  other  State  advantages— at  least,   to  relief  and  medical 
aslistance--),  makes  it  possible  for  the  Indian  bureau  to  claim  that 
a  legal  and  compulsory  obligation  has  laready  ^®®^^?iJJ^*®JJ°  r!ve 
State  of  California.     Such  is  not  the  case  in  the   other  States,    tne 
result  is  inevitable. 

The  paying  of  tuition  for  the  Indian  children  and  the  per- 
mission to  use  such  funds  for  their  physical  ^^l^^f .  ^?,^°^  ?s  re^ard^ 
cient  to  insure  them  proper  education  and  oars.  The  tuition  is  regard 
ed  merely  as   an  inducement  to  the  district  to  take  ^^^^^f  ^J^^'   ^° 
report  on  its  disposition  is  asked  for  by  anyone  nor  ^^®  ^^^^^^^^^^j. 
Sfi??ea  reouired  of  the   teacher  whose  salary  may  be   increased  by  such 
funds!     One   school  in  Plumas  County  did  put  in  a  vegetable  garden 

and  s;rve  I  noon  meal  but  these  efforts  were  ^is^^f,Jj;j^^J^%^^^-  ed 
oeeding  term  when  a  new  teacher,   not  so  socially  mixiaed,  was  employed 

When  the   Indian  child  comes  from  a  Recent  home,   there   is 
little  or  no  objection  to  his  attending  the  white  ^^^^^J-^l^f  ^^' ^j^e 

^ifdiS  ^'ll\ll\ll.llor.o'l^^^^^^^  poverty, 

and  ill-treatment  for  which  the  white  man  is  responsible.      . 

oOo 

The  later  survey  showed  that  the  burden  O^/JSPOS^?:^^^^^ 
for  the  education  of  the  Indian  has  taken  a  strong  list  toward  the 

State. 

In  the  first  place,   the  Indian  has  ^^,^^,^f  ^Sttc%chools! 

rit»tL%rt  ro\Ii^l^^%rartrscCl1of  iH^^^^^  ti 

bo  Spaired!^TSree  such  schools  are  now  in  operation. 

A  mooting  called  by  tho   superintendent  of  ^^^1^?,  J^!^^^°; 
.      T.,     ™  iQp-^     anri   attondod  bv  representatives  of  the   Indian 
tion  in  January  1933,   and  attonaea  oy  xv?p  executives 

Bureau,  by  County  Superintendents  ^^  Schools  and  by  tnee 
•     of  various  State  Welfare  Agencies,   resulted  m  an  impxovou  & 
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policy  respecting  school  attondanco  and  tho  payment  of  tuition.  It 
was  mado  clear  at  this  mooting  that  the  policy  of  tho  Bureau  would 
be  toward  tho  onlargemont  of  Sherman  Institute,  and  possibly  the 
school  at  Hoc  pa  Valley  Reservation,  for  suoh  childi-en  as  would  profit 
by  the  advantages  of  Sherman  or  who  need  custodial  care  and  toward 
the  speedy  enrolment  of  all  other  children  in  tho  public  schools, 
with  tuition  continued  for  tho  present.  Tuition,  it  was  pointed  out, 
was  being  paid  from  a  gratuity  fund  which  might  at  any  time  cease  to 
exist. 

This  policy  has  been  pursued.   Sherman  Institute  has  been 
enlarged  to  receive  over  100  additional  pupils.   Four  Agencies  have 
been  combined  to  form  a  new  Agency  with  l»adq.uarters  at  Sacramento, 
and  in  this  combined  territory  a  number  of  day  schools  have  been  dis- 
continued and  a  partially  burned  boarding  school  definitely  abandoned. 
The  children  in  each  case  have  been  enrolled  in  public  schools,  ex- 
cepting suoh  orphans  as  were  transferred  to  other  boarding  or  Mission 
schools.  The  only  Reservation  boarding  school  investigated  (Fort 
Yuma)  showed  bad  overcrowding,  both  in  sleeping  quarters  and  class- 
rooms.  There  was  no  plan  for  enlarging  this  institutioii.   Of  all  the 
Indian  Schools  today ,^  Sherman  aD.one  shows  signs  of  life  and  a  pros- 
pect of  development. 'Perhaps  one  exception  should  be  made  in  the  day 
school  on  the  Tule  River  Reservation,  where  tho  Indians  have  land  and 
stooK  and  decent  homos  and  the  teacher  is  a  young  man  with  Normal 
School  training,  who  seized  upon  the  Indian  service  as  a  moans  of 
transportation  to  California.  (This  is  a  school  happy  and  vigorous. 
The  Indian  pupils  nor  only  will  answer  questions  but  will  ask  thorn! ) 
This  particular  school  demonstrates  that  with  an  economic  status  \..: 
that  is  above  the  poverty  lino,  and  wjth  the  services  of  a  trained 
teacher,  Indian  Children  are  as  capable  of  receiving  education  as 
are  the  children  of  other  races. 

^ 

The  work  of  enroling  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools 
has  gone /apace  but  enrollment  and  attendance  are  two  different  things. 
Conditions  are  exactly  as  before  reported  respecting  Indian  children 
in  the  public  schools;  when  the  children  come  from  decent  homes  with 
the  self  respect  that  this  engenders,  they  slip  naturally  into  the 
white  child* s  school.   They  may  not  receive  there  the  education  best 
adapted  to  their  needs,  but  they  keep  up  with  their  classmates  and 
are  "received"  upon  the  playground.  The  Indian  pauper  child  profits 
nothing  by  being  forced  into  a  school  where  he  is  regarded  as  an  out- 
cast. Two  instances  will  illustrate:  At  Latonville,  Mendocino 
County,  six  children,  throe  boys  and  throe  girls  from  a  barren  reser- 
vation were  forced  into  the  District  school  late  in  the  term— after 
hop  picking.  The  Indian  Bureau  paid  a  local  white  man  to  transport 
them  to  school.  Their  ages  woro  7,  9,  9,  10,  12,  14  years  respective- 
ly and  all  were  in  tho  first  grade.  Their  presence  was  resented  not 
only  because  they  retarded  the  school  work  (which  thoy  undoubtedly 
did)  but  because  they  were  sickly  and  dirty.   One  child  snowed  a 
swelling  of  the  neck.  A  suspicion  of  Mumps*  was  seized  upon  as  an 
excuse  for  excluding  ft  he,  children  from  school.  This  happened  in 
November.  On  February°?fM^  were  still  out,  although  the  Public 
Health  Doctor  said  the  diagnosis  had  been  incorrect.  The  children 
had  attended  school  22,^20,  20,  18,  10  and  9  days  respective^.   The 
white  man  continued  to'T^Jaid  for  transportation. 
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children  can  bo  onrolod  in  tho 
mont  in  the  public  schools  has 
granting  of  oitizonship  to  tho 


The  Middle  Creek  District  in  Lake  County  was  forced  to  take 
14  children  when  a  day  school  was  shut  down.  The  Trustees  partition- 
ed off  a  room,  fenced  off  a  playground  and  hired  an  additional  teache: 
The  14  soon  dwindled  to  four- -no  one  knows  just  whore  the  missing  10 
are. 

In  brief,  the  situation  is  (l)  that  the  Indian  Bureau 
is  concentrating  its  efforts  and  funds  upon  the  boarding  schools, 
chiefly  Sherman  Institute,  without  providing  the  after-school 
follow-up  work  that  would  make  that  Institution  truly  effective; 
(2)  that  the  day  schools  which  could  be  made  tho  most  effective 
units  in  the  System,  arc  being  discontinued  as  fast  as  tho 

public  schools;  (3)  that  enrol- 
boon  greatly  accelerated  by  tho 
Indians  and  by  the  payment  of 
iiberal'tuition  to  the' school  districts;  (4)  that  as  boforo  tho 
enrolment  in  a  public  school  of  a  pauper  Indian  against  the 
wishes  of  the  community,  does  not  insure  his  education;  (5) 
that  the  tuition  money  is  more  likely  to  be  spent  on  increasing 
a  teacher* s  salary,  in  painting  the  school  house  and  in  improved 
school  equipment  than  upon  needy  Indians,  and  (6)  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Indian  children  of  today  involving  as  it  does  the 
complexities  of  his  social  adjustment  cannot  safely  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  usual  District  School  Teacher,  who  is  either  young 
and  inexperienced,  or  old  and  incapable. 

The  recommendation  which  follow  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  submitted  two  years  ago.  They  are  now  emphasized: 

1.  The  formulation  of  a  State  program  of  Indian  welfare 
looking  toward  the  betterment  of  the  Indians*  economic 
status,  his  health  and  his  education. 

2.  That  a  conference  of  the  State  Administrators  of 
Public  Health,  Public  Relief  and  Public  Education 
be  held  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  defining  tho  State's  respon- 
sibility and  authority  towards  its  new  citizens, 
and  for  an  agreement  respecting  federal  financial 

aid. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


That  in  this  program  the  schooling  of  the  Indian  be 
considered  only  as  a  phase  of  his  general  education 
and  that  emphasis  and  effort  be  placed  upon  do- 
pauperizing  him  and  building  up  his  self  respoot. 

That,  more  specifically,  Sherman  Institute  add  to  its 
staff,  a  field  agent,  who  shall  be  adequately  trained 
in  social  work,  and  who  shall  be  sufficiently  financed 
to  continue  adequate  supervision,  with  both  social 
and  occupational  guidance,  of  tho  Schools  graduates. 

That  tho  boarding  sfchools  bo  brought  up  to  the  standards 
set  by  the  California  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
for  Institutions  giving  Custodial  care  to  Juveniles. 
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6.  That  the  Day  Schools,  either  be  brought  up  to  the 
standard  of  California  Public  Schools,  or  discontinued, 
and  their  equipment  turned  over  to  the  Co-unt-y  School 
authorities  to  be  used  for  the  education  of  Indians, 
both  minor  and  adult. 

7.  That  tuition  for  Indian  children  be  made  a  niatter  of 
contract  between  the  County  and  Federal  Government, 
instead  of  a  School  District  and  the  Federal  Government, 
as  a  present,  and  that  this  tuition  be  not  less  than 

the  per  capita  cost  of  elementary  education  in  California. 
(|65.00  on  the  basis  of  enrolment;  $81.00  on  the  basis 
of  attendance) 

8.  That  two  demonstration  centers,  patterned  after  the 
ideal  Day  school  be  set  up;  one  in  the  northern  part 
of  California  and  one  in  the  southern  part  of  Calif- 
ornia. Thcat  these  centers  comprise,  not  only  educa- 
tional facilities  adapted  to  Indians,  both  adult  and 
minor  in  the  school  and  in  their  homes,  but  also 
clinics  and  means  for  fostering  the  Indian  Community 
Life,  and  that  each  shall  serve  as  the  base  for  a 
public  health  nurse,  working  in  the  immediate  and  sur- 
rounding territory.         '  , 
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^^Si,-?  S*'^!®J®^°!  S5^:the  state  Administrators  of  Public  Health, 
o?  TnSi?^  nil  ^""^  l^^^i?.   Education  be  held  with  the  Commissioner 
q+ J«^^^  ^^^^^TJ.J?I  *^«  specific  purpose  of  defining  the 
btate  s  responsibility  and  authority  towards  its  new  citrz 
and  for  an  agreement  respecting  federal  financial  aid. 

!o^!  is  *^is  Pprogram  the  schooling  of  the  Indian  be  considered 
as  a  phase  of  nis  general  education  and  that  emphasis  and  ef- 
respect  ^      ^^°^  depauperizing  him  and  building  up  his  self 

l^^^   ,*.^®-,*vJ*^°?  "^^"^  P^^^  *°  ^^^   districts,  if  other  funds  are 
o2J^+!:Z^^   i?*  ^®  concentrated  in  financing  Indian  community 
centers  on  the  general  plan  of  the  theoretical  day  school. 

!!inJ  i^;!!?'^^^*^  effort  be  placed  upon  the  establishment  of  one 
such  center  as  a  demonstration  unit  and  the  services  of  an 
!S,tJL  !^^5®^%^  public  health  nurse  and  a  social  worker  be 
^^?ii  !?  l^   "^rfJ^P  f'  curriculum  based  upon  a  knowledge  not 
only  of  the  Indians'  needs  but,  if  possible,  of  his  psychology 

II  heflwitS  ^uXT:'   *'"  °'  '^'  '""^""  ''   ^^"^°^P^^  Hesearch^^ 
The  Care  and  Education  of  the  Indians : 

n„.7^\?^f^!?,^^*^^^^°"  °^  *^®  educational  side  of  the  problem  re- 
i^o^5?o!^v4  *^^^®  charged  officially  with  responsibility  for  his 
guardianship  in  some  way  come  to  understand  Indian  psychology.  Be- 
fore any  plans  can  be  made  which  look  tomrd  constructive  education 
!:L^!S^-'-i\^^®  officer  must  consider  the  Indian  as  an  Indian,  and 
?™?^!«  ^^rv^""?  legislate  for  him  as  though  he  were  a  diluted 
specimen  of  the  American  pioneer  white  man.   Educational  and  social 
progress  must  be^in  with  a  full  recognition  and  appraisement  of 
What  IS  the  Indian.' s  mental  and  social  equipment.   Ways  and  means 
may  be  found  for  developing  in  him  qualities  which  will  make  of 
him  a  citizen  in  whom  the  ownership  and  control  of  his  own  nronertv 
may  be  safely  vested.   This  is  a  man's  work  in  itself.   It  requires 
high  specialization;  it  involves  scientific  and  professional  con- 
siaerations  that  in  themselves  make  necessary  the  closest  applica- 
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Two   investigations  pertaining  to  this  subject  have  been 
made  by  the   State  Supervisor  of  School  Attendance   in  the  last  three 
years;    the   first  during  the  year   1922  and  the   second  within  the  last 
three  months    (February- April  1925).      The  first   was  concerned  particu- 
larly v/ith   school  attendance  as  distinguished  from  features  of    in- 
struction,   and  was  undertaken  for  the   Superintendent  of  Public   In- 
struction because  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  quite  frankly 
seeking  to   enroll  Indian  children  in  public   schools  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  had  placed  a  special   school   supervisor  in  the  West  for 
this  purpose.      School  patrons  in  the  districts  affected  protested 
against  the  action  and  school  trustees  and  superintendents  were  ask- 
ing for  assistance   in  determining  their  legal  responsibility,   author- 
ity,  and  in  securing  of  financial  aid. 

The   second  has  attempted  in  a  brief   survey  to  bring  the 
findings  of  the  first   investigation  up  to  date. 

The  material  which  follows  is  a  brief   summary  of   the  report 
made  to  the   Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction  in  January,   1923,   to 
which  is  added  later  findings  together  with  recommendations  for  ac- 
tion. 

The   initial  effort  was  directed  toward  finding  the  number 
of   Indian  children  in  California.     This  led  immediately  to  the   signif- 
icant discovery  that   Indians  are  not  known  statistically.     The  latest 
report  of   the  Indian  Bureau  gave  various  totals  from  page  to  page 
and  differed  widely  from  the  Federal  census  of  1920.     Taking  the 
latter  as  the   safer  guide  and  checking  the  figures  against  the  cal- 
culations of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,    s  safe  estimate   seemed 
to  be  that   in  1922  there  were  about  17,000  Indians  in  California,  of 
which  about  8,000  were  under  21  years  of  age.     The   Indian  Bureau  gave 
the  number  of  Indians  of   school  age  as  4,654. 

The  survey  went   literally  far  afield.     Visits  were  made  to 
Indian  and  public  schools  receiving  Indian  children,  and  various 
Reservations  and  Rancher ias.     Conferences  were  held  with  Commissioner 
Burke  and  Mr.   Peairs,   Superintendent  of  Haskell  Institute  and  head 
of  the  Depaxtment  of  Education  of   the  Bureau,   also  with  Mr.  W.    W. 
Coon,   Special  Educational  Agent   in  the  West,   and  with  many  members 
of  the  Indian  Service,   Agents,   Superintendents,   Teachers  and  Field 
Matrons. 

It  was  learned  that  the   Indian  Bureau  maintains  three  types 
of   schools--the  non-Reservation  boarding  school,   the  Reservation 
boarding  school  and  the   so-called  day  school,    in  all  of  1*1  ioh  the 
same  course  of  study  is  prescribed,    the   idea  being  apparently  that 
quantity  not  quality  should  vary.      All  types  are  represented  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Sherman  Institute  near  Riverside   is  a  non-Reservation 
boarding  school,   taking  its  pupils  from  anywhere  in  the  West  and 
carrying  them  through  ten  grades.      Its  capacity   is  750 — its  enroll- 
ment   in  1922  was  775.      Of  this  number  317  were  from  Calif ornia--less 
than  7^  of   its   school  age  population.      (Other   California  Indian 
children  were   sent  to  boarding  schools  outside  the  State,   the  exact 
number  not   obtainable. 
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The   three  Reservation  boarding  schools  at  Fort  Bidwell, 
Hoopa  Valley  and  Fort  Yuma  provided  for  535  more,   taking  them  through 
the   sixth  grade. 

16  day  schools,  providing  the  first  five  grades  had  an 
enrollment  of  371. 


were  in 
large. 


Other  Indian  children  were  attending  public  schools;  a  few 
Mission  schools.   It  was  estimated  that  about  500  were  at 


The  education  of  the  Indians  was  one  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Indian  Bureau  was  established  and  is  continued.   Congress 
annually  appropriates  funds  for  this  service  which  are  in  turn  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  in  accordance  with  their  needs  and  demands. 
Administration  of  educational  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Chief 
Supervisor  and  seven  assistants,  California  being  in  a  district  in- 
cluding, for  supervision  purposes,  also  Oregon  and  Washington.   The 
boarding  schools  are  managed  by  local  Superintendents  and  the  day 
schools  by  the  Agency  Superintendents. 

Legal  responsibility  for  the  education  of  Indians  was 
found  to  rest  first  with  the  federal  government,  but  where  no  such 
school  provision  was  available  within  a  reasonable  distance  Indian 
children  were  eligible  for  admission  to  a  public  school.   Futhermore, 
a  district  was  empowered  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  receive  tuition  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  and 
was  specifically  empowered  to  use  such  tuition  money  for  the  purchase 
of  food  or  clothing  for  needy  Indian  children.  The  claim  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  that  the  Indians  of  California  were  citizens  and  as 
such  could  not  be  debarred  from  the  public  schools  was  not  substan- 
tiated. The  law  also  gave  a  District  the  right  to  set  up  a  separate 
school  for  Indian  children  and  to  require  their  attendance  thereat. 

Of  the  Indian  schools  visited,  Sherman  Institute  was  by 
far  the  best  in  equipment  and  grade  of  teacher.  It  is  a  co-education- 
al institution,  military- vocational  for  the  boys  and  domestic  for 
the  girls.   It,  like  all  the  Indian  schools,  maintains  a  work  and 
study  program  and  proceeds  consistently  upon  the  conception  of  the 
Indian  as  an  inferior  white  man.   Every  Indian  girl  is  viewed  as  a 
potential  house  servant  and  every  boy  as  a  farm  hand.   The  work  of 
the  Institution  is  done  by  the  students. 

The  one  Reservation  boarding  school  visited  at  Fort  Bidwell 
was  a  disgrace.  Here  too  the  work  was  largely  vocational.   Only  two 
teachers  of  academic  subjects  being  employed  for  90  children,  one  of 
whom  was  a  woman  conceded  to  be  somewhat  "queer";  the  other  a  boy 
just  graduated  from  High  School,  without  teacher's  certificate,  and 
a  victim  of  epilepsy.   This  institution  has  been  described  in  vivid 
detail  by  Dr.  Gillihan  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  His  statement 
was  found  to  be  not  exaggerated. 

The  so-called  day  schools  in  plan  are  ideal;  in  actuality 
they  were  found  to  be  pitiful  excuses.   It  is  true  that  only  five 
were  visited  but  they  were  found  to  be  so  exactly  alike  that  one  was 
led  to  believe  them  typical. 
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The  following  significant  quotation,   with  certain  emphasis 
introduced,    is  taken  from  the  1921  report  of  the   Indian  Commissioner: 

"Another  means  of  reducing  expenditures  for  the  mainte- 
nance of   Indian  schools  will  be  the  building  of  more   Indian 
day  schools,   or  enlarging  day  schools  where  the  school 
population  can  be   thus  cared  for.     For   instance,   the  Pueblos 
and  the  Hopis  could  all  attend  day  schools,  becmuse  they  live 
in  villages.     Their  day  schools   should  be  enlarged  and  their 
courses  should  be  extended  to   include   six  grades,  and  all 
of  the  children  of  these  tribes  should  be  required  to  attend 
these   schools  until  they  complete  the   sixth  grade.      Thus 
capacity  in  the  boarding  schools  now  occupied  by  these 
children  would  become  available  for  Navajo s  and  others  whose 
home  life  makes  day  schools  impracticable  for  them.      Miile 
attending  day  schools  Indian  children  are  largely  supported 
by  their  parents. 

"The  day  school  is  the  means  of  gradually  withdrawing 
gratuitous  support  from  the   Indians.      It  gives  them  little 
or  no< aid  in  clothing  and  subsistence,  but   it  carries 
civilization  to  the  great  mass  of  Indian  homes,  while  other 
types  of  schools  do  not  afford  this  opportunity  so  well. 
The   influence  of  the  day  schools,  planted  almost  at  the 
door  of  the  Indian  homes,    is  not   limited  to  the  children 
alone,  but  reaches  out  to  the  parents  and  entire  community, 
and  every  day  leaves  its  permanent  mark.      It  becomes  when 
properly  equipped,  managed,   and  in  the  hands  of  competent 
teachers  the  center  of  community  interests.      All  kinds  of 
helpful  activities  in  farming,  dairying,   gardening,    stock 
raising,   cooking,  canning,    sewing,  nursing,  household 
management,  and  sanitation  may  be  and  are  being  introduced 
into  these  communities,  thus  increasing  the  assets  of  the 
Nation  by  improving  farming  areas  and  the   saving  of  many 
lives. 

"The  day  school  is  a  means  of  educating  children  in  the 
subjects  commonly  given  in  the  public   schools  without   inter- 
fering with  the  natural  and  normal  relation  between  children 
and  parents,  as  the  case  must  be  when  children  are  placed 
in   schools  where  they  cannot  return  home  each  night 
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The  foregoing  carries  a  full  description  of  what  the  day 
school  could  be  and  indicates  clearly  to  what  use  it  has  been  put, 
namely  an  expense- reducing  expedient.   It  is  also  used  as  a  waysta* 
tion  to  enrollment  in  the  public  school. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon  the  plan  worked  out 
for  the  day  schools:   the  school  house  and  living  quarters  for  the 
teacher  and  his  wife  usually  under  one  roof;  a  course  of  study  com- 
prising academic  work  with  practical  agricultural  and  trade  instruc- 
tion for  the  boys  and  actual  home  making  for  the  girls;  the  services 
of  a  Field  Matron  to  work  directly  in  the  nearby  homes  of  the  Indians: 
doctors,  nurses,  and  dentists  when  needed;  the  business  affairs  look- 
ed after  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Agency;  and  its  instructional 
features  by  a  Supervisor  of  Education.  The  plan  is  one  thing,  but 
it  is  operated  by  teachers  who  are  under  federal  civil  service 
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regulations  with  entailed  life  tenure.   The  maximum  combined  salaries 
for  a  teacher  and  his  wife  (the  latter  being  listed  as  HousekeepBr) 
was  found  to  be  $1,000  per  year  with  the  addition  of  living  quarters, 
lights  and  fuel«   Assistance  to  the  teacher  comes  only  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Agency,  whose  territory  comprises  many  counties;  the 
District  Supervisor  of  Education,  who  has  charge  not  only  of  Calif- 
ornia but  also  of  Oregon  and  Washington;  in  matters  of  health,  such 
help  as  may  be  given  by  the  Bureau's  staff,  whose  total  personnel 
for  the  United  States  consists  of  one  Chief  Medical  advisor,  six 
special  physicians  (eye,  ear,  nose  and  thiDoat)  seven  traveling  field 
dentists,  about  175  stationed  physicians,  including  contractors;  ap- 
proximately 100  stationed  nurses,  6  traveling  nurses,  and  87  field 
matrons.   (One  field  matron  was  found  in  California.  Her  territory 
includes  Inyo  and  Mono  counties  with  their  desert  and  mountain  roads. 
Her  means  of  transportation  was  a  horse  and  buggy.   She  has  had  no 
training  for  nursing. ) 

Supplies  to  equip  the  schools  is  a  subject  seemingly 
fr ought  with  hopelessness.  Requisition  for  the  schools^  needs  are 
made  annually  and  filled  from  the  Indian  Warehouse  in  San  Francisco. 
Many  instances  are  cited  of  mistakes  made  by  careless  and  indifferent 
clerks  and  of  the  red  tape  entanglements  incident  to  attempts  to  rec- 
tify them. 

The  schools  are  not  "in  the  hands  of  competent  teachers". 
They  are  not  to  be  had  for  the  price  paid. 

Under  such  conditions  the  Indian  day  school  is  a  makeshift. 
Invariably  the  children  enrolled  in  public  schools  from  Indian  day 
schools  have  been  found  to  be  greatly  retarded. 

The  position  of  the  Indian  child  in  a  public  school  was 
found  to  range  from  that  of  a  social  outcast,  tolerated  only  for  his 
tuition,  allowed  to  drop  out  at  any  time  without  protest,  to  that  of 
an  almost  undifferentiated  human  being  taking  his  place  naturally 
with  the  other  children,  holding  his  own  in  class  and  on  the  play- 
ground, and  continuing  on  through  high  school. 

The  attitude  toward  the  Indian  child  in  the  public  school 
is  an  exact  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward  the 
Indian.  There  again  the  range  is  great  going  from  a  cruel  exploita- 
tion to  friendliness  and  honesty  in  business  intercourse. 

there  objection  to  the  Indian  children  exists  it  is  in- 
variably laid  to  the  claim  that  they  are  dirty,  diseased  and  dull 
and  that  the  Indian  girl  is  a  moral  menace.  The  claim  is  usually 
well  founded  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  condition  brought  about  in  the 
local  community  by  the  white  man's  neglect,  dishonesty  and  immorality, 
rather  than  by  inherent  and  ineradicable  traits  peculia^r  to  Indians. 
The  half-breed  child  is  not  wanted  in  the  school  attended  by  his  white 
half-brothers  or  sisters  nor  in  the  community  where  complications 
over  inherited  property  rights  might  arise. 

Little  objection  is  voiced  against  the  financial  burden  of 
educating  the  children  of  no n- tax- paying  parents  although  there  is 
the  occasional  claim  that  wards  of  the  government  should  be  cared  for 
in  every  way  through  federal  funds. 
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The  attitude  toward  the  Indian  is  strongly  localized.  The 
town  of  Greenville  has  fought  bitterly  against  receiving  the  children 
from  the  recently  discontinued  Greenville  Indian  School,  while  Susan- 
ville,  not  a  hundred  miles  away,  welcomes  Indian  children  in  the 
schools. 


are  forced  to  attend  public  schools 
fare  little  better  than  when  in  the 


l!!Jhen  Indian  children 
where  they  are  not  wanted  they 
IndiaJi  day  school. 

The  paying  of  tuition  for  the  Indian  children  and  the. per- 
mission to  use  such  funds  for  their  physical  welfare  is  not  sufficient 
to  insiire  them  proper  education  and  care.   The  tuition  is  regarded 
merely  as  an  inducement  to  the  district  to  take  the  Indians.   No  re- 
port on  its  disposition  is  asked  for  by  anyone  nor  are  additional 
duties  required  of  the  teacher  whose  salary  may  be  increased  by  such 
funds.   One  school  in  Plumas  County  did  put  in  a  vegetable  garden  and 
serve  a  noon  meal  but  these  efforts  were  discomtinued  the  succeeding 
term  when  a  new  teacher,  not  so  socially  minded,  was  employed. 

When  the  Indian  child  comes  from  a  decent  home,  there  is 
little  or  no  objection  to  his  attending  the  white  child's  school; 
racial  hatred  per  se  is  not  so  strong  a  factor  in  the  dislike  of  the 
Indian  as  in  the  aversion  to  the  natural  results  of  continued  poverty 
and  ill-treatment  for  which  the  white  man  is  responsible. 


oOo — 


for  the 
State. 


The  later  survey  showed  that  the  burden  of  responsibility 
education  of  the  Indian  has  taken  a  strong  list  toward  the 


In  the  first  place,  the  Indian  has  been  declared  a  citizen 
by  Congress  and  is  now  eligible  for  admission  to  the  public  schools, 
although  the  right  to  set  up  a  separate  school  for  him  would  seem  to 
be  unimpaired.  Three  such  schools  are  now  in  operation, 

A  meeting  called  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  January  1923,  and  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  by  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  by  the  executives 
of  various  State  Welfare  Agencies,  resulted  in  an   improved  working 
TDolicv  respecting  school  attendance  and  the  payment  of  tuition,   it 
was  mide  clear  at  this  meeting  that  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  would 
be  toward  the  enlargement  of  Sherman  Institute,  ^^^  P^^^^^y/^^P^' 
for  such  children  as  would  profit  by  the  advantage  of  Sherman  or 
wSo  needed  custodial  care  and  toward  ^^e  speedy  enrollment  of  all    . 
nfhPT   children  in  the  public  schools  with  tuition  continued  tor  tne 
prelen?   TSi?ioS,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  being  paid  from  a  gratuity 
fund  which  might  at  any  time  cease  to  exist. 

This  policy  has  been  pursued.   Sherman  Institute  has  been 
enlarged  to  receive  over  100  additional  pupils.   Four  Agencies  have 
been  combined  to  form  a  new  Agency  with  headquarters  at  Sacramento, 
.nH  in  this  combined  territory  a  number  of  day  schools  have  been  dis- 
cSntinued  and  a  pa?tia!ly  burned  boarding  school  definitely  abandoned. 
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The  children  in  each  case  have  been  enrolled  in  public  schools,  ex- 
cepting such  orphans  as  were  transferred  to  other  boarding  or  Mission 
schools.   The  only  Reservation  boarding  school  investigated  (Fort 
Yuma)  showed  bad  overcrowding,  both  in  sleeping  quarters  and  class- 
rooms.  There  was  no  plan  for  enlarging  this  institution.   Of  all  the 
Indian  Schools  today,  Sherman  alone  shows  signs  of  life  and  a  pros- 
pect of  development  (perhaps  one  exception  should  be  made  in  the  day 
BChool  on  the  Tule  River  Reservation,  where  the  Indians  have  land  and 
stock  and  decent  homes  and  the  teacher  is  a  young  man  with  Normal 
School  training,  who  seized  upon  the  Indian  service  as  a  means  of 
transportation  to  California.   This  is  a  school  happy  and  vigorous.  . 
The  Indian  pupils  not  only  will  answer  questions  but  will  ask  them? ) 

The  work  of  enrolling  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools 
has  gone  apace  but  enrollment  and  attendance  are  two  different  things. 
Conditions  are  exactly  as  before  reported  respecting  Indian  children 
in  the  public  schools:  when  the  children  come  from  decent  homes  with 
the  self  respect  that  that  engenders,  they  slip  naturally  into  the 
white  child's  school.   They  may  not  receive  there  the  education  best 
adapted  to  their  needs,  but  they  keep  up  with  their  classmates  and 
are  "received"  upon  the  playground.   The  Indian  pauper  child  profits 
nothing  by  being  forced  into  a  school  where  he  is  regarded  as  an  out- 
cast.  Two  instances  will  illustrate:  At  Latonville,  Mendocino  County, 
six  children,  three  boys  and  three  girls  from  a  barren  reservation 
were  forded  into  the  District  school  late  in  the  term — after  hop  pick- 
ing.  The  Indian  Bureau  paid  a  local  white  man  to  transport  them  to 
school.   Their  ages  were  7,  9,  9,  10,  12,  14  years  respectively  and 
all  were  in  the  first  grade.   Their  presence 
because  they  retarded  the  school  work  (which 
but  because  they  were  sickly  and  dirty.  One 

of  the  neck.   A  suspicion  of  Mumps  was  seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for 
excluding  the  children  from  school.   This  happened  in  November.   On 
February  13  they  were  still  out,  although  the  Public  Health  Doctor  • 
said  the  diagnosis  had  been  incorrect.   The  children  had  attended 
school  22,  20,  20,  18,  10  and  9  days  respectively.   The  white  man 
continued  to  be  paid  for  transportation. 

The  Middle  Creek  District  in  Lake  County  was  forced  to  take 
14  children  when  a  day  school  was  shut  down.   The  Trustees  partition- 
ed off  a  room,  fenced  off  a  playground  and  hired  an  additional  teacher. 
The  14  soon  dwindled  to  four — no  one  knows  just  where  the  missing  10 
are. 

In  brief  the  situation  is  that  the  Indian  Bureau  is  con- 
centrating its  efforts  and  funds  upon  the  boarding  schools,  chiefly 
Sherman  Institute,  without  providing  the  after- school  follow-up  work 
that  would  make  that  Institution  truly  effective;  that  the  day  schools 
which  could  be  made  the  most  effective  units  in  the  system,  are  being 
discontinued  as  fast  as  the  children  can  be  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools;  that  enrollment  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  granting 
of  citizenship  to  the  Indians  and  by  the  payment  of  liberal  tuition 
to  the  school  districts;  that  as  before  the  enrollment  in  a  public 
school  of  a  pauper  Indian  against  the  wishes  of  the  community,  does 
not  insure  his  education;  that  the  tuition  money  is  more  likely  to  be^ 
spent  on  increasing  a  teacher  ^s  salary,  in  painting  the  school  house 
and  in  improved  school  equipment  than  upon  needy  Indians,  and  a  new 
difficulty  has  aJisen  in  the  greater  difficulty  experienced  in  safe- 
guarding the  Indian  from  whiskey.   A  drunken  Indian  is  a  savage  Indian 
and  the  bootlegger  has  no  mercy  upon  him. 


was  resented  not  only 
they  undoubtedly  did; 
child  showed  a  swelling 
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California  has  not  been  getting  nearly  her  HS'^^^S.^^L^iti^Ser 
Ooi-i-Fnr^nia    Indians  have  had  spent  on  them  about  $29.00  per  capita  per 
ye^'Tl?  Soo'lnSlns?  approximately  ^^00  000  Federal  expenditure . ) 
The  t>It  AaiDita  of  Federal  money  for  all  the  Indians  in  the  U.S.A.    is 
about  $40  00   (550,000  Indians/approximately  $14,000,000  expenditure.) 

But  the  faots  are  much  stronger  than  stated  above. 

(1)  Fee-simple  allottment  releases  Indians  from  federal 
guardianship.     There  are  only  310,000  Indians  ^^  *^%^^^^^,''^°  ^^^t-' 
^o?  received  fee- simple   allottment.      The  P«Lg^P^*%^f ^^^^f^^Su 
ture   if  estimated  for   this  number   is  about  166.00     The  Calitornia 
Indians  have  not  been  fee- simple  allotted. 

(2)  The  above  disparity,   so  adverse  to  California,   is  in- 
creased through  the  fact  that  California  Indians  5^^|.^^i!.g® treaties 

(a)   a  legally  enforceable  claim  against  the  U.S.A.   througn  xreai-i 

^-^?b)   reservations  which  can  yield  revenue.     Thus,   ^^^^J^f  °^*^^f  .- 
California  have,    in  addition  to  federal  expenditures,   tribal  and  m 
dividual  trust  moneys  totaling  about  f 65,000,000.      The  California 
Indians,  outside  a  few  in  Northern  California,  have  no  sucn  lunas. 

Thus  it   is  an  indisputable  fact:     That  no t ^merely  have  the 

California  Indians  suffered  most  at  ^^^,  ^^^^^.^^e^^le?!^"  ^^  ^^^ 
ment  historically;   they  are  now  being  the  ^?^*  fJ^^^^f  ^^^ake  up 
Federal  Government  is  expecting  the   State  of  California  to  ma^e     p 

this  deficit. 

The  Congressional  grant  ^ or  Indians  is  being  rapidly  re d^^^^^       I^ 
1ft  not  a  probability  but  a  certainty  that  this  reduction  wixx 
cIli?ornirhardest  Imong  the  States,    the  ^f^ns  being. 

(a)  The  Indian  Bureau  utilizes  interest  a^<i  P^i^^JPJ'i^rt.onev      But 

to  make  up  for  the  reduced  Federal  JPP^|P^^f3^"?/iLs^Lrinrfunds^ 
these  tribal  funds  must  be  applied  among  those  txioeb  e> 

California  Indians  have  no  fuch  funds.         pg^eral  Government  aje   in 

(b)  Indians  in  treaty  relations  with  ^^®  ;f,T«   lesallv  fixed.     Calif- 
many  cases  entitled  to  minimums  of  expenditure   legally  i  ixea 

ornia  Indians  have  no  treaty  ^®^^^^02!^^««,o  foiirt  a  vear  ago,   to  the 

(c)  The  decision  of  the  California  Supreme  ^o^^^^gyslhooliAg  (with 
effect  that   Indians  have  a  compulsory  5^6^*  ^^.^^f;^?  compSlsofy  right 
the  corollary  that  presumptively  they  have  as imilar^compu^^y^^^|^^_ 

to  all  other  State  advantages-at   least,   ^^  reiiei   an 
ance-),   makes  it  possible  for  the   ^^^lan  Bureau  ^o^^|^\^^?>,e   State 
legal  and  compulsory  obligation  ^^as  already  ^^J^/^^l^lg.   the  result 
of  California.      Such  is  not  the  case   in  the  otner  ^t.b.^^   , 

is   inevitable. 
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The  above  tendency  will  be  checked  if*  and  only  if,  California 
msisla  t^afwhatevl?  Lr  responsibility  as  a  f^^^^/S^  ^|^?^^Snde?' 
the  Federal  Government  yet  holds  every  bit  of  Indian  PJoPf^^J^  ^"^^J. 
its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  free  from  taxation,  and  further  con 
tinues  to  asseit  its  guardianship  over  the  person  of  the  Indians. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government  has  not  ^.^t  go,f|,g-^^^'^^^ 
bit  of  i?rluthSrity,  and  Congress  only  only  last  June  explicit ely 

asserted  that  the  Federal  trusteeship  o^J .^^ V^^^^^'^  ^^2?^^*^  ?o 
continue  unabated,  and  in  addition  the  I^^i^VYfJ^Jo?  ?he  oI?soLl 
maintain  a  large  overhead  service  alleged  to  exist  for  the  personal 

as  well  as  property  management  of  Indians. 

Legally  there  is  no  obligation  enforceable  on  ^J^/®^?^!'}^^?^; 
ernnient  in  the  peculiar  case  of  California  Indians;  but  P^^^^^^^^^y  ^ 
It  is  enforceable,  a^d  the  State  should  taJ^e  leadership  in  Jiving  Its 
citizens  and  its  Congressional  delegation  the  facts  and  a  program. 

3. If  someone  takes  the  existing  reports,  disregarding  e^^^y  f^^te- 

ment  of  fact, and  every  generalization,  where  f^y^JifP^s  conclusion 
Will  collate  these  reports,  he  will  reach  at  least  this  conclusion 

among  others: 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending  heavily  on  overhead,  and 
very  meagerly  on  actual  service— i.e. ,  on  either  material  service,  or 
social  Sjustment,  or  legal  aid,  or  education.   Tne  overhead  absorbs 
most  of  the  Federal  money. 

The  Indians  would  get  service  if  even  one -half  of  the  existing 
Federal  expenditure  were  paid  out  to  the  State  and  County  agencies, 
these  agencies  providing  the  overhead.   In  other  words,  through  a 
co-operative  arrangement  the  existing  Federal  appropriation  could 
be  multiplied  in  usefulness. 

Another  fact  that  would  appear  would  be  that  land  and  water  are 
fundamental  needs  of  the  California  Indians,  and  that  the  continuing 
expenditure  of  the  Federal  Government  is  not  providing  it  for  them; 
the  allotments  from  public  domain,  the  reservations  from  public 
domain,  and  the  actual  a^nd  purchases,  having  been,  and  continuing 
to  be,  largely  worthless  except  for  scenery. 
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September  14,  1928 


I  SECTION  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  | 


To  the  Section  Members: 

I  have  been  asked  by  President  Thurston  to  assume 
chairmanship  of  the  Section  on  Indian  Affairs^  with  a  view  to 
again  taking  up  the  work  which  was  formerly  conducted  by  this 
Section. 


ction^  as  you 
the  health  and 
It  is  not  my 
that  has  already 
ssional  Committee 
Indian  affairs  by 

who  are  most 
e  valuable  in- 
e  Commonwealth. 


Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Elkus  the  Se 
know,  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground  relating  to 
economic  conditions  of  the  Indians  of  California, 
thought  that  we  should  in  any  way  duplicate  work 
been  done.  However,  there  is  at  present  a  Congre 
in  the  field  investigating  the  administration  of 
the  Indian  Bureau,  and  it  is  the  thought  of  those 
closely  connected  with  this  work  that  considerabl 
formation  could  be  gathered  by  this  Section  of  th 
Club  for  submission  to  this  Committee. 

« 

Those  of  you  who  attended  previous  meetings  of  the 
Section  surely  appreciate  the  necessity  of  informing  the  public 
fully  on  this  branch  of  national  administration.   I  believe  that 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  data  can  be  compiled  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Section  which  will  be  of  a  real  service  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Indians 
of  California.  Some  of  the  data  which  has  already  been  gathered 
needs  to  be  compiled  and  printed  and  there  is  still  other  informa- 
tion which  can  be  profitably  gathered. 

We  do  not  need  to  become  campaigners  or  muckrakers, 
but  let  us  see  if  we  can  present  to  the  Congressional  Committee 
and  to  the  public  at  large  a  true  and  accurate  picture  of  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  among  the  Indians  of  California. 

The  first  reunion  of  the  Section  will  be  held  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  in  the  Commonwealth  Club,  345  Sutter  Street,  on 

(WEDNESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  19th,  1928,  AT  13:15  P»M.  | 

Please  fill  out  the  accompanying  post  card  and  say  that  you  will 
come  and  again  take  up  this  interesting  work. 

Cordially  yours, 

ROBERT  M.  SEARLS,  Chairman, 


Section  on  Indian  Affairs. 


58th  Congress,  ) 

^d  Session.       j" 
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Document 
No.  137. 
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GRANTING  OF  LANDS  TO  THE  LANDLESS  INDLiNS  OF 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


Mr.  Platt,  of  Connecticut,  presented  the  following 

PETITION    RELATING    TO    THE    GRANTING    OF    LANDS    TO 
LANDLESS  INDIANS  OF  NORTHEHN  CALIFORNIA. 


February  1,  1904. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affaire  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Cv/ 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 

Carlisle^  Pa.^  January  26^  1901i^ 

To  the  honoroMe  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  been  solicited  to  petition  and  request 
your  honorable  body  ^'that  lands  in  severalty  be  granted  to  the  land- 
less Indians  of  northern  California  substantially  as  suggested  by  the 
Northern  California  Indian  Association,  and  that  such  further  relief  be 
given  as  may  be  appropriate,"  all  urged  because  of  the  conditions 
alleged,  and  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  Northern 
California  Indian  Association,  of  which  Mrs.  T.  C.  Edwards  is  presi- 
dent, and  C.  E.  Kelsey,  of  San  Jose,  secretary. 

Instead  of  petitioning  for  the  above,  as  requested,  your  petitioners 
would  respectfully  urge  that  no  steps  looking  to  such  allotments  of 
lands  in  severalty  to  these  Indians  and  such  gathering  under  special 
control  of  the  Government  be  encouraged  by  Congress.  The  petition 
referred  to  alleges  that  there  are  13,733  Indians  under  consideration. 
They  are  distributed  through  48  of  the  57  counties  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia. In  the  counties  they  are  further  divided  into  418  separate 
bodies.  This  wide  distribution  in  small  communities  in  our  experi- 
ence and  observation  places  the  California  Indians  far  in  advance  of 
any  Indians  we  know  of  within  the  United  States  in  point  of  advan- 
tages for  self-support,  civilization,  and  assimilation  with  our  other 
peoples.  To  disturb  that  condition  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
California  Indian  Association  and  slather  them  under  the  pauperizing 
influences  of  bureau  control  would  break  down  their  manhood  and 
lead  them  to  quit  relying  upon  themselves  and  to  become  dependent 
upon  the  Government  for  support. 

Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  fa*t  mat 
the  act  of  July  4,  1884(23  Stat.  L.,  chap.  180,  p.  19()),  provides  amply 
for  Indians  entering  homesteads,  and  they  are  to  be  free  from  charge 
of  fees  or  commissions  on  account  of  such  entries.  It  would  seem  as 
though  all  California  Indians  who  desire  to  make  a  living  by  agricul- 
ture could,  through  this  provision,  accomplish  their  purpose;  but  your 
petitioners  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  Government  to 
insist  that  all  Indians  shall  be  farmers. 
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While  it  may  be  true  that  the  California  Indians  in  many  instances 
are  exceedingly  poor,  your  petitioners  would  invite  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  poverty  stimulates  healthy  effort,  and  is  not  incident  to 
the  Indians  alone;  that,  in  fact,  a  very  much  greater  number  of  the 
white  inhabitants  of  California  are  deplorably  and  equally  poor,  and 
'vour  petitioners  insist  that  it  would  be  quite  as  just  and  proper  for  the 
General  Government  to  do  for  them  what  the  California  Society  asks  to 
be  done  for  the  Indians,  and  that  the  pauperizing  results  would  be  the 

Fi*ime 

'  If  the  California  Indians,  free  from  Bureau  control,  have  been  denied 
vast  reservations  and  consequent  annuities,  large  purchase  money,  etc., 
they  are  more  than  recompensed  by  their  present  advantageously  scat- 
tered and  self-supporting  condition,  which,  though  meager,  is  a  far 
greater  blessing;  and  the  Government  has  been  saved  in  their  case  the 
inevitable  scramble  of  wrong  and  crime  that  follows  every  such  reser- 
vation condition  or  management.  Whatever  the  condition  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians  without  land  may  be,  they  are  infinitely  more  fortunate 
than  those  in  Oklahoma  and  elsewhere  who  are  heavily  landed  and 
therefore  through  their  unearned  resources  borne  down  by  idleness 
and  its  destroying  influences,  exaggerated  through  the  usual  demoral- 
izing frontier  conditions.  . 

The  people  of  California  have  been  the  pecuniary  gainers  because  of 
the  conditions  alleged.  Your  petitioners  therefore  urge  that  it  rests 
upon  them  through  their  several  communities  to  help  their  Indians 
into  employments  and  their  children  into  the  public  schools,  and  to  see 
that  the  individualizing  processes  already  so  well  advanced  among  them 
are  extended  until  each  Indian  becomes  a  satisfactory  citizen;  and  we 
believe  that  the  ordinary  local  schools  and  the  industrial  resources 
about  them  are  the  best  means  to  this  end. 

Your  petitioners  would  further  greatly  deplore  any  action  whatever 
such  as  the  Northern  California  Indian  Association  urges,  even  by  the 
State  of  California  or  by  any  other  able  friend. 

We  therefore  earnestly  repeat  and  pray  that  no  such  action  as 
requested  be  undertaken. 


J 


Signature. 


Time 

in  the 

Indian 

service. 


Signature. 


i 


R.  H.  Pratt,  colonel,  U.  S.  Army. 

Edgar  A.  Allen 

M.  Burgess..-. 

A.  8.  Ely 

Frances  R.  Scales 

Florence  M.  Carter 

Jeannette  L.  Senseney 

Minnie  L.  Ferree 

Anne  H.  Stewart 

K.S.  Bowersox 

Emma  H.  Foster 

Fred  W.Canfield 

Mariette  Wood 

Emma  A.  Cutter 

Jas.  C.Scott 

Cora  B.  Bryant 

Fanny  G.  PauU 

August  Kensler 

W.H.Miller 

Fannie  I.  Peter 

W.Grant  Thompson 

W.B.Beitzel 

8.  T.Nori  (Indian) 

Carrie  B.  Weekley 
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Time 

in  the 

Indian 

service. 


Margaret  Roberts 

James  Riley  Wheelock  (Indian) 

Fannie  W.Noble 

Ida  Swallow  (Indian) 

Nellie  V.  Robertson  (Indian)  . . . 

William  Davies 

Ida  J.  Allen 

Harry  P.Weber 

Mabel  B.  Sherry 

Enoch  M.  Sherry 

Johnson  Bradley 

Frances  A.  Veitch 

Agnes  May  Robbins 

Cora  B.  Hawk 

Bertha  Canfield 

OellaC.  Munch 

Sadie  F.  Robertson 

Clara  L.  Smith 

Ella  G.Hill 

E.  H.  Colegrove 

Etta  White 

Edith  McHarg  Steele 

EffieMoul 

Howard  £.  Gunsmith 
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Calendar  No.  104. 


60th  Congress,  { 

Ist  SeSSW7K        ) 


SENATE. 


\ 


Repokt 
No.  Ii5. 


PURCHASE  OF  LANDS  FOR  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS. 


January  23,  1908. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Sutherland,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Atfairs,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT. 

[To  accompany  S.  517.] 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  517)  authorizing  the  purchase  of  lands  for  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  report  the  said  bill  favorably  and  submit  the  following 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  showing 
the  necessity  for  the  legislation  recommended: 

Department  op  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  November  16 ^  1907. 

My  Dear  Senator:  The  act  of  June  21,  1906  (84  Stat.  L.,  325,  333),  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  water  rights  for  the  Indians  in  the 
State  of  California.  This  appropriation  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  while  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  these  Indians,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  amount  will  be  wholly  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
the  appropriation  is  made. 

The  following  bands  of  Indians  are  reported  by  Special  Agent  C.  E.  Kelsey  as 
being  greatly  in  need  of  lands: 

Crescent  City,  in  Del  Norte  County;  Loleta,  Bucksport,  and  Mad  River,  in  Hum- 
boldt County;  Sherwood,  De  Haven,  Westport,  Fort  Bragg,  Noyo,  and  Potter  Valley, 
in  Mendocino  County;  Stewarts  Point,  Dry  Creek,  Cloverdale,  Sebastopol,  and 
Bolinas,  in  Sonoma  Countv;  Lake  Port  and  Sulphur  Bank,  in  Lake  County;  Pas- 
kenta,  in  Tehama  County;  Elk  Creek  and  Grindstone  Creek,  in  Glenn  County; 
Stony  Ford,  in  Colusa  County;  lone,  Richey,  and  Jackson  Valley,  in  Amador 
County;  Lemoore,  in  Kings  County;  Laton  and  Sanger,  in  Fresno  County;  Mariposa, 
in  Mariposa  County ;  Groveland,  Cherokee,  and  Tuolumne,  in  Tuolumne  County ;  Mur- 
physand  Sheep  Ranch,  in  Calaveras  County;  Nashville,  in  Eldorado  County;  and  pos- 
sibly some  others.  .  ^  Txr 

It  is  but  justice,  both  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  California, 
that  the  Congress  make  suitable  provision  to  place  the  Indians  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  a  position  to  gain  their  own  livelihood.  It  is  not  intended  to  give  these 
Indians  farms,  but  merely  to  purchase  for  each  Indian,  or  family  of  Indians,  a  small 
tract  not  exceeding  5  or  10  [acres,  on  which  it  will  be  possible  to  erect  homes  and 
cultivate  small  gardens  or  orchards. 

When  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  the  Indian  occupants  of  that  State  had  certain  rights  to  the  lands  which 
they  occupied,  and,  under  the  law  then  existing,  they  could  not  be  legally  evicted 
therefrom.     With  the  advent  of  the  white  settlers  who  poured  into  the  State 
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attracted  by  the  discovery  of  its  wonderful  mineral  resources,  the  usual  event  hap- 
pened and  the  weaker  native  population  were  in  a  multitude  of  cases  crowded  out 
of  their  homes.  In  the  confusion  and  excitement  attendant  on  the  minmg  enter- 
prises, also,  treaties  which  had  been  concluded  with  various  tribes  or  bands  were 
Ignored  and  failed  of  ratification,  the  Indians,  of  course,  never  bemg  paid  for  their 

^^To^remedy,  at  least  in  part,  the  wrong  which  ha«  been  done  these  Indians  I  have 
caused  to  be  prepared  a  draft  of  a  bill  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  com- 
plete the  admirable  work  which  has  been  going  on  during  the  last  year  tor  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  California  Indians.  . 

As  it  is  impossible  now  to  undo  all  that  is  pa^t  and  restore  the  original  owners  of 
the  soil  to  the  possession  of  it,  the  Congress  is  asked  simply  to  do  what  seems  to  be 
reasonable,  namely,  to  give  homes  to  the  homeless  Indians  and  let  them  have  a  tair 
sUrt  ?n  life  even  a^t'  this  late  day.  If  the  appropriation  asked  for  were  many  times 
as  large,  it  would  not  compensate  the  Indians  for  all  they  have  lost,  measured  by  a 
mere  pecuniary  standard;  and  all  that  is  asked  is  a  provision  whereby  the  Depart- 
ment  6an  place  these  poor  people  on  small  tracts  of  land  sufficient  in  size  to  provide 
the  necessaries  of  life,  leavfng  them  to  work  out  their  own  s^lyft^^n  ^^f^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Agreeably  to  your  oral  request,  the  draft  is  inclosed  herewith,  and  I  respectful  y 
request  that  yoii  introduce  it  in  the  next  Congress  and  cooperate  with  the  Ofhce  in 

securing  its  enactment  into  law.  rnrr^n^isi^innpr 

Very  respectfully,  F-  E.  Leupp,  Commisswner 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Flint, 

United  States  Senate, 


o 


/ 


/ 
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-  -  MONTHLY  DINNER  MEETING 

Hotel  St.  Francis    -    March  18,  1926    -     5:30  p.m. 


lOur  Indians -Whither? 

A  LADIES'  NIGHT  PROGRAM 

Introduction:   "The  Story   of  the  18   *Lost'   Treaties",  by   Chairman 
Charles  deY.  Elkus. 

"The  Indian  in  the  Court  Room",  by  Chauncey  Goodrich,  Attorney. 

"The  Indian  in  the  School  Room",  by  William  J.  Drew,  Principal  Mis- 
sion High  School. 

"Deer,  Fish  and  Acorns  vs.  Barren  Lands  and  Starvation",  by  L.  A. 
Barrett,  U.  S.  Forestry  Service. 

(Illustrated  by  lantern  slides  by  the  speaker) 

"The  Indian  Under  Our  Modern  Medicine  Men",  by  Dr.  Edward  F. 
Glaser  of  State  Health  Department. 

"Uncle  Sam  and  the  Indians",  by  Col.  Dorrington,  U.  S.  Government 
Indian  Agent  at  Sacramento. 

"An  Indian  Speaks",  by  Robert  Scott,  full-blooded  Indian,  veteran  of 
overseas  service  in  the  World  War  (with  Indian  songs  and 
dances). 

Tickets  $1.50  if  secured  at  Clubrooms  before  3  P.  M.  of  day  of  meetins: — at  the  door 

$1.75.    Briny  your  wife— this  is  LADIES'  NIGHT! 


I 
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FRIDAY  LUNCHEON  MEETING 

Palace  Hotel    -    March  19,  1926    -    12:15  p.m. 


**Our  American  Shipping  Policy  and 

Where  It  Is  Leading  Us'' 

By  R.  G.  LAPHAM,  President  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company 

€  President  Lapham  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  shipping  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
q  His  ancestors  founded  the  line  of  which  he  is  now  president  and  for  generations  have 
been  widely  known  in  American  Shipping:  Circles,  fl  Today,  when  Congress  is  absorbed 
in  considering  the  diverse  proposals  looking  to  the  solution  of  our  vast  shipping  prob- 
lems, we  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  present  a  speaker  who  has  entree  in  the  highest 
shipping  circles  of  the  American  seaboard. 

$1.00  a  Plate.  PAUL  SCHARRENBERG,  Chairman. 
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**  Travel  and  study  *  *  *  yield  me 
ever-deepening  satisfaction,  and  I  loill 
remain  true  to  them  though  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  goes  haclc  to  star-smolce  in 
its  chase  after  the  dollar.''— John  Muir. 

Do  You  Want  Friday  Luncheon  Talks 

Printed? 

DEVOTED  members  from  time  to 
time  ask  with  enthusiasm  that  the 
Luncheon  addresses  be  printed  for  the 
information  and  pleasure  of  the  Club 
and  the  public  generally.  The  obstacle 
that  has  always  stood  in  the  way  of 
such  publication  has  been  the  sordid 
demand  of  the  printer  to  be  paid  for 
his  work.  The  Club  treasury  could 
not  take  on  this  burden  because  the 
present  activities  of  the  organization 
call  for  the  income  from  the  very  mod- 
PT*fl.tp  dues 

However,  it  is  suggested  by  Mr.  O. 
J.  Beyfuss  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  would  be  glad  to  contribute 
the  ten  cents  a  week  or  five  dollars  a 
year  that  would  be  needed  to  meet  the 

expense. 

That  sounds  like  business.  How 
many  will  back  the  idea  ?  If  enough 
respond  it  will  be  done. 

Send  in  your  name  and  pledge  your 
money  to  get  the  addresses  printed. 


FACTS  ON  SMALLPOX  SCARE 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 

Presents  Facts  to  the  Public 

Health  Section 

C  M  ALLPOX  is  a  dread  name  and  any 
^  attack  of  the  disease  causes  rumors 
to  fly.  Despite  the  silence  of  the  press 
and  the  public  authorities,  the  talk  of 
a  serious  epidemic  is  almost  universal. 
Therefore  the  Club's  Section  on  Public 
Health  invited  Dr.  Walter  M.  Dickie, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  to  come  before  it  and  state  the 
situation. 

Dr.  Dickie  attended  the  meeting  of 
March  11th,  and  cleared  up  some  of 
the  misunderstanding  regarding  the 
present  situation.  So  far  from  suf- 
fering from  a  serious  epidemic,  Cali- 
fornia has  had  merely  an  unusual 
number  of  cases,  since  January  Is^ 
San  Francisco  has  had  40  cases,  of 
which  19  were  traced  directly  from  one 
case  received  from  the  Orient.  This 
was  an  unusually  virulent  form,  re- 
sulting in  6  deaths,  but  all  contacts 
have  been  followed  up  and  the  partic- 
ular type  stamped  out. 

The  East  Bay  region  has  had  160 
cases.  Most  of  the  interior  counties 
have  had  from  one  to  a  dozen  cases. 
Southern  California  has  borne  the 
heaviest  attack,  but  so  far  from  hav- 
ing the  "many  thousands  of  cases"  of 
common  rumor,  has  had  less  than  1200. 
These  are  not  chiefly  among  the  Mex- 
ican immigrants,  but  cover  the  higher 
class  districts.  The  serious  part  of 
the  situation  is  not  found  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  but  in  the  more  virulent 
type  that  the  disease  has  assumed  this 
year. 

Dr.  Dickie  expressed  confidence  that 
measures  being  taken  by  the  boards  of 
health  would  readily  control  the  at- 
':ack  if  there  was  general  popular  sup- 
port through  vaccination.  He  present- 
ed charts  of  4000  smallpox  cases  re- 
corded in  California  since  1920,  show- 
ing that  94  per  cent  were  of  those  who 
had  never  been  vaccinated,  while  near- 
ly all  the  remaining  6  per  cent  were 
of  those  who  had  been  vaccinated  more 
than  seven  years  before  the  attack. 
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We  need  an  international  Sherman 
jict — at  this  time,  when  the  need  is  all  for 
increasing  production,  some  nations  are 
trying  to  restrict  production  in  order  to 
raise  prices. ' ' — Paul  Harvey. 
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COM'JDKTIJEALTH  CLUB  OF  CALIFORNIA 
345  Sutter  Street, San  Francisoo 
Telephone  Douglas  4903 

SECTION  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


September  16,  1926. 


DR.  C.  HART  MERRIAM 
AND  MISS  ALIDA  C.  BOWLER 
TO  REPORT  ON  INDIANS  IN  FIELD 


The  Section  on  Indian  Affairs  will  meet  at  lunch  at 
the  Commonwealth  Club  Rooms,  345  Sutter  Street,  on 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23rd,  1926,  AT  12:15  P.M. 


Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Research  Associate,  Smithsonian 
Instffuiloin"'"BntnoTrty~^55rt^^  Indians  of  California,  will 
;ive  an  informal  talk.  Dr.  Merriam  is  now  in  California 
or  his  usual  summer  field  work.  He  is  at  the  present  time 
working  among  the  Indians  in  Northern  California  and  will 
be  able  to  bring  much  valuable  information  before  the 
Section. 

Dr.  Merriam  is  deeply  interested  in  the  bills  on  behalf 
of  California  Indians  presented  in  Congress  this  past  year. 
He  made  a  splendid  committee  appearance  at  the  hearings  on 
fi.R.  S497.  He  will  give  an  account  of  the  hearings  and  of 
the  prospects  for  the  passage  of  the  California  bills. 

Miss  Alida  C.  Bowler,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Indian 
Defense  Association  of  Central  and  Northern  California,  has 
been  invited  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  will  be  asked 
to  tell  of  her  findings  on  a  recent  field  trip  when  she  visit- 
ed the  Indians  along  the  Klamath  River,  including  Robert 
Spott's  people. 

Very  truly  yours. 


1. 


CHAUNCEY  S.    GOODRICH, 
Acting  Chairman- 


f/TJH^(^ 
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TELL   OF   STATE'S   INDIANS 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  and  Miss  Alida 

C.  Bowler  Speak  at  Section 

Meeting 

r)R.  C.  HART  MERRIAM,  Research 
^^  Associate  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, talked  to  a  luncheon  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Section  last  Thursday. 
In  the  absence  of  Chairman  Charles 
de  Y.  Elkus,  who  is  still  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Chauncey  S.  Goodrich,  Acting 
Chairman,  presided. 

Dr.  Merriam  has  worked  among 
the  California  Indians  for  38  years, 
and  visits  them  every  year  as  a 
trusted  friend.  Dr.  Merriam  told  of 
drab,  colorless,  and  often  wretched 
Indian  homes,  into  which  he  said  no 
sympathetic  teaching  forces  have 
brought  instruction  in  home-making 
and  home-hygiene. 

Many  of  the  farms  of  those  who 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
few  tillable  acres  are  in  a  run-down 
condition.  The  Indians  said  they  usea 
to  ask  for  visits,  by  the  government 
employed  Indian  Bureau  farmer,  but 
that  none  were  made. 

Dr.  Merriam  found  the  dread  eye 
disease,  trachoma,  preying  upon  50% 
of  the  Indian  population  in  whole  sec- 
tions of  California  with  no  measures 
being  taken  to  combat  it. 

Starvation,  the  slow  and  tragic  kind 
that  comes  of  too  little  and  too  poor 
food,  is  common. 

The  speaker  made  a  strong  plea  for 
the  passage  of  two  Congressional 
measures,  aimed  to  help  the  Indians, 
which  will  be  live  issues  in  the  short 
session  next   December. 

Following  Dr.  Merriam,  Miss  Alida 
C.  Bowler,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Indian  Defense  Association  of  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  California,  spoke 
very  briefly.  She  announced  the  very 
successful  organization  of  the  Califor- 
nia Committee  on  Indian  Relief  which 
will  function  this  winter. 

This  Committee  proposes  to  investi- 
gate every  case  of  Indian  need  re- 
ported to  it.  It  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  state-wide  agencies, 
both  public  and  private,  that  have  an 
interest  in  Indian  welfare. 

Miss  Bowler  said  that  this  Com- 
mittee will  not  duplicate  the  work  of 
any  existing  agency  but  will  work 
toward  a  better  co-ordination  of  the 
agencies  now  in  the  field. 


W 


CLUB  POLICY  WAITS  YOUR  VO' 

Should  State  Make  All  Drivers  Sh^w 
Financial    Responsibility    Before 
>  Issuing  License? 

ITH  your  quarterly  bill  next  wkek 
^here  will  be  enclosed  a  remim 
postal  card  asking  you  to  vote  on  an 
important  matter  of  Club  poliiy — 
important  because  upon  the  result  of 
this  bJillot  will  depend  what,  if  bny, 
position  the  Club  will  take  at  the  next 
Legislature.  [ 

The  postal  card  will  read  as  folMows: 


u^ 


»St 


'Register  Your  Vote  on  a 
^Important  Question 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  introduction  at 
the  next  legislature  of  a  bill  requir- 
ing that  every  motor  vehicle/ driver, 
in  order  to  get  a  licens^,  must 
either  deposit  security  or  obtain  an 
insurance  policy  or  bond  ^assuring 
he  can  pay  damages  for  /death  or 
personal  injuries  for  whic^  he  may 
be  proved  i^sponsible? 

YES — NO- 

2.  Do  you  favor  instead  o/  immediate 
action  appointment  of  a  Legislative 
Commission  to  study  Experience  in 
other  states?  / 

YES 


3.  Are  you  oppose 
YES 


-a  to  ki 


iany  action? 
NO 


See  Report  of  Club's  Insurance  Sec- 
tion   Part    II    of.   "The    Common- 
wealth" for  July  te,  1926,  and  Sup- 
plement  of  July  18,  1926." 
It  is  very  desirable  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  express  his  opinion 
on  this  subject.    Drol^  your  ballot  in 
the  mail  as  soon  as  it  arrives! 


Alex  S.  Gardiner 

('  » 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Indian  Af- 
'*^  fairs  Section  last  iyeek,  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  extending  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Section  t^  the  family 
of  Alex  S.  .fcrardiner,  wh6  died  while 
on  a  busings  trip  to  Sou^h  America. 
Mr.  Gardiner  was,  fro^  its  first 
meeting,  ^n  active  and  eartiest  mem- 
ber of  th^  Indian  Affairs  Action  and 
also  servM  as  Secretary.  The  Club's 
recent  report  "California  Indians"  was 
in  part  k  result  of  his  efforts. 

'  *  Thtre    are    no    water-tight    economic 
problepis    in    the    world    of    today.'' — 
•   Prof.  M.  J.  Bonn. 
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CONSIDER  CASTILE— "THE  LAND 
\         OF  SOAP"! 

Further  Excerpts  from  the  Study  of 

Spain  and  Population  Problems  by 

Dr.  T.  B.  Rice 

<«IT  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  a 
*  proud  and  arrogant  knight  when 
asked  his  origin  threw  out  his  chest 
and  haughtily  informed  all  concerned 
*I  come  from  Castile  where  they  make 
men  and  WASTE  them,'  the  implica- 
tion being  that  they  made  so  many 
men  that  they  could  afford  to  waste 
them. 

But  can  any  nation  afford  to  waste 
its  men — its  real  he-men,  its  best 
seed  ?  Today,  as  a  result  of  the  waste- 
fulness of  the  golden  age,  Castile  is 
noted  not  for  MEN  but  for  SOAP. 
Soap  so  mild  that  the  doctors  advise 
it  for  babies'  baths  because  it  has  no 
bite. 

But  what  could  she  expect?  She 
wasted  her  best  blood  in  countless 
wars.  She  left  the  runts  and  rene- 
gades at  home  to  breed  the  race.  She 
thought  the  immediate  present  so  im- 
portant that  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  future. 

In  the  making  of  soldiers  she  lost 
the  art  of  making  men,  and  so  now 
she  makes  soap — soap  with  which  to 
bathe  the  babies  of  sturdier  men, 

A  nation  or  a  family  or  a  race  need 
not  expect  to  remain  great  if  she  kills 
off  her  best  stock  and  turns  the  breed- 
ing of  the  race  over  to  the  nit-wits 
and  ne'er-do-wells.  Castile  forgot  and 
our  own  proud  land  is  forgetting  that 
there  is  room  in  oblivion  for  every  one, 
and  even  for  the  proudest  nation. 

We  do  not  often  engage  in  disas- 
trous and  bloody  wars  but  we  are  al- 
lowing the  poorest  stock  to  reproduce 
itself  without  let  or  hindrance  while 
our  families  of  good  stock  rarely  have 
the  four  children  which  are  necessary 
if  such  families  as  a  group  are  to  in- 
crease in  numbers. 

The  average  number  of  children 
when  both  parents  are  feeble-minded 
is  7.5,  whereas  in  the  thrifty,  inde- 
pendent and  valuable  families  the 
number  is  scarcely  if  at  all  more  than 
two. 

Perhaps  it  doesn't  matter  what  man- 
ner of  parents  or  what  manner  of 
home  a  boy  or  girl  has;  perhaps  an 
oak  can  grow  from  a  squash  seed, 
though  personally  I  still  believe  that 
oaks  produce  acorns  and  acorns  grow 


Section  Luncheons 
at  the  Club  Rooms 


q  Any  Clnb  member  wUl  be  welcomed  "t  W 
of  the  foUowinff  Section  meeljln^e— proTldinir 
he  phones  the  Club  office  for  A  reservation  at 
least  an  hour  beforehand. 

q  Members  are  always  privileged  to  hrinM 
caests  to  any  Clnb  Inncheop  or  dinner. 

DELINQUENCY— T  u  e  s  d  a  y.  September  28. 
Speaker,  Lynn  T.  White,  Chairman.  Sub- 
ject:   "First    Draft    of    Report   for    Dinner 

Meeting/*  „     ^      i. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES— Tuesday,  September 

28.  Subject:   "Report  of  Sub-Committee  on 

Mine  Taxation." 
ART,    LETTERS    AND    MUSIC— Wednesday, 

September  29.  ^  .  ,^        r 

CITY   PLANNING— Tuesday,   October   5. 
IMMIGRATION— Thursday,  October  7. 


(Continuation   of  Column  I) 

into  trees.  When  I  begin  seeing  figs 
on  thistles  I  am  going  to  get  my 
glasses  changed,  or  change  bootleg- 
gers, pr  do  something  about  it." — Dr. 
Thurman  B.  Rice,  Director  of  the  Bac- 
teriological Laboratory  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Health. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSmP 


n 


The  following  applications  for  membership 
having  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Club. 
If  no  objections  are  filed  with  the  Secretary 
prior  to  October  5th,  they  will,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, stand  elected: 

APPLICATION   FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

The   following   applications   for  membership, 
having  been   approved   by  the   Board   of   Gov- 
ernors,  are  hereby  recommended  to  the   Club. 
If   no  objections   are   filed  with   the   Secretary 
prior   to    October    12th,    they    will,    under   the 
Constitution,  stand  elected: 
HERON,  ALEXANDER  R.,  realty  investments, 
2045    Shattuck   Ave.,    Berkeley.      By    Archi- 
bald  B.   Anderson. 
KNOTT,   FRED,   quantity  surveyor,   841    Capp 
Street,   San   Francisco.     By   H.    K.   Pitman. 
LYON,  GEORGE  F.,  president,  Lyon  and  Hoag, 
564    Market    Street,     San     Francisco.       By 
Membership   Committee. 
MAEDER,     W.     T.     P.,     consulting     engineer, 
679  Mills  Bldg..   San  Francisco.     By  Mem- 
bership  Committee. 
MENZIES,   ROBT.  H.,  president,  Parrott  and 
Co.,    320   California   Street,    San   Francisco. 
By  Membership  Committee. 
RHINE,    ELIAS,    real    estate,    605    Alexander 
Bldg.,     San     Francisco.       By     Membership 
Committee. 
WURTSBAUGH,  D.  W.,  U.  S.  Navy,  Retired, 
693     Sutter     Street,     San     Francisco.      By 
Walter   E.   Hettman. 
Those    desiring    t«    propose    a   friend    should 
write  or  phone  the  Club  office  for  an  applica- 
tion card.    (Phone  Douglas  4903) 

Persons  wishing  to  be  considered  for  Club 
membership  may  consult  the  membership  list 
at  the  Club  office,  345  Sutter  Street,  San  Frmn- 

cisco. 

PERRY   EVANS,    Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  September  28,   1926. 
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The  Object  of  the  Commonwealtb  Club 

"shall  he  to  investigate  and  discmss  problems  afecting  the 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  aid  in  their  solution." 
Constitution,  Article  II. 

*  *  The  Commonwealth  Club  shall  maintain  itself  in  an  impar- 
tial position  as  an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  disputed 
questions.** — By-Laws,  Section  10. 
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Harry  S.  Scott  of  prominent  shipping  interests,  and  President  of 
Mission  Rock  Company,  told  us  of  the  proposed  development  of  the 
new  terminal  or  pier  on  Mission  Rock. 

Now  the  SectioWs  embarked  upon  a  study,  or  survey  of  our  bay 
and  harbor,  sponsored  by  George  L.  Sessions.  Subcommittees  are 
drafting  plans  for  this  sttrdy  and  for  tl;e  gathering  and  compiling 
of  data  under  a  specially  employed  sgctetary,  to  be  selected  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Governo^ifiC^ 

In  line  with  this  survey,  H.^  MasClia^and  C.  A.  Pistolesi,  each  ad- 
dressed us  on  the  propose^6ling  in,  and^dustrial  development  of, 
the  shallow  tide  lands^^outh  of  Hunter's  J^bint  and  in  San  Mateo 
county.  >^  ^v 

The  sectionjb^es  to  do  some  constructive  lasting  work  in  its  sur- 
vey of  our  port. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  E.  Hettman,  Chail'man. 


Section  on  Indian  Affairs 

Charles  deY.  Elkus,  Chairman 

To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club : 

DURING  the  past  year  the  Section  on  Indian  Affairs  submitted 
its  report  to  the  Club  at  an  evening  meeting  held  on  the  18th 
day  of  March,  1926.  The  report  of  the  Section  has  now  been 
printed  and  appears  in  the  Transactions.  During  the  year  the  Section 
has  met  with  other  organizations  and  individuals  interested  in  the  In- 
dian problems  of  the  State,  in  particular  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  met 
with  the  committee  on  the  23rd  day  of  September,  1926,  at  a  noon 
meeting. 

The  Section  has  been  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  legislation 
both  State  and  National  with  respect  to  the  Indians  of  California.  It 
has  participated  in  the  framing  of  bills  for  presentation  both  to  the 
State  Legislature  and  to  Congress.  Of  these  bills  two  are  now  before 
Congress  and  two  others  will  be  presented  to  the  State  Legislature. 

Recently  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  day  of  December,  1926,  the  Sec- 
tion participated  with  the  Indiam  Defense  Association  in  having  an 
informal  meeting  with  Edgar  B.  Merritt  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Mr.  Merritt  talked  at  some  length  giving  the  Indian  Bureau's 
reply  to  the  criticisms  made  by  Senator  James  A.  Frear.  He  then 
discussed  through  the  method  of  question  and  answer  the  problem  of 


\ 
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the  California  Indian  as  well  as  pending  legislation  concerning  the 
Indian  problem. 

The  Section  is  hopeful  that  its  studies  may  be  of  some  little  value 
in  assisting  the  Indians  of  this  State  to  a  better  opportunity  than 
has  been  theirs  in  the  past. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

Charles  deY.  Elkus,  Chairman. 

Section  on  Industrial  Relations 


J.  p.  Rettenmayer,  Chairman 


/^ 


To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club: 


/ 


I 


THE  Section  on  Industrial  Relations  is  just  completing  a  study 
of  Credit  Unions  and  a  report  is  in  preparation  on  a  bill  to 
be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Section  has  endorsed  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  bill 
which  is  designed  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  Credit  Unions 
within  this  state,  define  their  powers  and  pi^ovide  for  their  su- 
pervision. \  / 

The  report  of  the  Section  recommends  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
an  endorsement  by  the  Club.  / 

During  the  summer  of  last  year  employment  problems  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Section,  and  in  August,  1925,  a  Club  meeting 
was  devoted  to  that  subject.  (See  Transactions,  Vol.  20,  No.  5, 
''Employment  Problems,''  August,  1925.)  At  that  meeting  a  plan 
for  an  extensive  study  of  that  question  was  outlined.  The  impor- 
tance of  such  an  investigation  has  been  stressed  by  Dr.  Don  D.  Les- 
cohier.  Dr.  Roy  W.  Kelly,  Dr.  Alexander  Pleisher,  N.  J.  Rich  and 
other  students  of  and  authorities  on  employment  problems. 

The  belief  that  considerable  information  is  available  from  the 
files  of  various  community  and  governmental  agencies  and  trades 
associations,  and  the  opinion  that  the  funds  necessary  were  not  ob- 
tainable, deferred  the  survey.  \ 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Section  to  undertake  the  work  prelim- 
inary to  the  main  investigation  in  the  early  part  of  the  new  year. 
The  Members  of  the  Section  who  have  given  this  question  considera- 
tion regard  it  as  extremely  important  from  a  community,  business 
and  humanitarian  standpoint. 

It  is  our  hope  that  when  the  Section's  plan  is  suflBciently  ma- 
tured the  Commonwealth  Club  will  invite  other  civic,  commercial. 


Daily    h  t»"^.  *  t  c 


Vanishing  Indians  Is  Topic 
Of  S.F.  Commonwealth  Club 

$h49^^v1or  the  vanishing  Indian  was  reflected  by  the  Common^ 
rveailHclub  afits  meeting  last  night  in  its  after-dinner  speeches  at  the  bt. 
Francis  hotel,  and  it  B>as  the  unanimous  sentimetn  of  everybody  present 
that    they    hoped    for    the   favorable^T"  - 

passage  of  both  the  Johnson  and  the 


Kahn  bills  now  pending  before  con- 
gress for  the  amelioration  of  the 
economic  condition  of  the  Indian. 

Among  those  speaking  was  Dr.  Ed- 
ward F.  Glaser  of  the  state   health 


does  not  understand  child  hygiene 
and  that  infant  mortality  is  abnor- 
mally hiffh  compared  with  that  of  the 
whites.  That  he  is  fast  disappearing, 
he  said,  is  due  to  the  white  man's  bad 
whisky,  disease  and  the  relentless  in- 


ward  F.  Glaser  of  the   state   neaiin  (^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  Indian  home  life. 
^^P^rfmftnt.  who  said  that  the  Indian  |     ^^^    Dorrington.  U.  S.  government 

Crndian  a^ent  at  Sacramento,  gave  a 
rief  outline  on  facts  and  figures  con- 
erning  the  schools  reservations  and 
1.0  i«aian  DODulation  of  California. 

Speaking    for  "the    mmaxxa    t^em- 
;elves.  Robert  Scott  full-blooded  In- 
lian    veteran  of  overseas  service  in 
he  'world  war.   expressed  the  views 
►f  his  own  people  when  he  said  that 
or  generation  after  generation  they 
ad    obtained    their    livelihood    they 
ow    find    signs.    "No    trespassing, 
he^reservations  on  which  they  hve 
re    not    sufficiently    productive    to 
laintain  them,   he  added,   and  they 
re   now   without   land   and   without 
leans.    The  government  should  com- 
ensate  them  with  Pro<iucVve  land, 
hools  and  hospitals,  he  believed. 


conoxA.  cau  rrDnPExnEyT-4i 

M.VKCH  11.  1^2« 

I 

I  OJ&ltORNIA  nroiAHS  AND 
1       CTSm  RIGHTS,  CLUB  TOPIC 

•  I     J^ 

Th^TiJg^  loT  the  Calitoruia  In- 
dian—ms    lanis,    his  schools,   his 
legal  rights,  his  customs,   liis  en-  j 
emies    and    his  present    condition! 
^these    are    hut   a    few    of    the 
many  topics  to  he  authoiitatively 
presented    at    the   Commonwealth 
Cluh  of  California's  monthly  din- 
ner   meeting  to    he    held    at    the 
St.  Francis  Hotel  Thut^^day  even- 
ing, March  18th. 

There  are  those  that  helieve 
that  the  National  Governnienn  oj*  .^ 
the  State  Government  or  both 
v^^ye  not  dealt  fairly  with  the 
•  ;>4^ole  Red  Man*' — and  that  they 
are  not  doing  so  todaj^  It  is  ai) 
open  secret  that  theso  citizen?:  j 
will  he  well  and  ably  represented 
by   one  or  two   good  spe^akers. 

The  United  States  Indian  De- j 
partment  and  the  State  feel  that  ji 
they  have  their  own  side  to  put 
before  the  Club  and  it  i;^  planned 
lo  have  this  done  Ly  the  abl^sij 
speakers  Uncle  Sajii  and  Sacr; 
men  to  cam  muster  for  the  oc 
si  on. 


.    r..  r^         '^    •    ' 
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Miss  Alida  Bowler  of  Indian 
Defence  Association  Gives 
Interesting    Talk    Tuesday 


The  talk  on  the  California  In- 
dian by  Miss  Alida  Bowler  of  the 
Indian  Defense  Association  was 
given  to  a  large  and  interested 
audience  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Civic  League  last  Tuesday.  The 
High  School  Camp  Fire  Girls  were 
the  guests  of  the  League  and  sang 
a  few  songs  following  Miss  Bow- 
ler's   talk. 

^Miss  Bowler  reviewed  the  gov- 
ernmental treatment  of  the  In- 
dians from  the  first  coming  of  the 
white  man.  She  also  spoke  of  the 
"Last  Treaties"  which  United 
States  representatives  made  with 
the  Indians  and  which  \  the  senate 
♦'Great  White  Father"  at  Wash- 
lington  promised  to  take  care  of 
them  as  their  lands  were  taken 
I  away  from  them,  pushing  them 
o^KfJiT^NJand  no  wliiijaJIian  want- 
( ConfWiuea/wT^page  s 
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ed  to'/a4).   y^  spoke  of  the  lack 
of  «ffici^cy   i   the   long  distance 
supervision   tr\m   Washington   and 
presented    the    Swing-Johnson-In- 
dian bill,  which  provides  that  the 
Galifornla    Bureau    of      Education. 
Public  Health  and  Public  Welfare 
be   permitted   to     administer     the 
funds  appropriated  by  the.  federal 
government    for   Indian    relief      In 

California. 

Such  a  proceedure  would  Insure 
first-hand  supervision.  which 
would  meet  the  high  standards  of 
our  state  and  would  save  money 
through  duplication  of  work  by 
the   federal  and  state  officials. 

The  Hayward  Civic  League  en- 
dorsed this  bill  and  voted  to  write 
to  our  representativee  in  Wash- 
ington. This  bill  is  sponsored  by 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San 
Francisco  and  Is  being  pushed  by 
the  California  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Federation  of  Women  s 
...■■u„   „r.A    nther  organizations. 
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The  tall^n  the  California  Indian 
by  Miss  inida  Bowler"  of     the  Ind 
Ian   Defence    Association,  was  give 
to  a  large  and  interested     audienc 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Civic  Leagu 
last     Tuesday.     The     High     Schoo 
Camp  Fire  Girls  were  the  guests  of 
the   League  and   sang   a   few   songs 
following  Miss  Bowler'fl  talk.     Misa 
Bowler  received  the     Governmental 
treatment   of   the  Indians   from   the 
first    coming  of  the     white        man 
spoke  of  the  "Lost  Treaties'    which 
United   States   representatives   made 
with    the    Indians    and    which      the 
senate  refused  to  ratify  and  how  the 
"Great  White     Father  at  Washing- 
ton" promised  to  care  for  them,  as 
Udlr    lands      were     Aaken      awa^^ 
from  them,  pushing  them  off  on  to 
land  no    white  man  wanted  to  farm. 
She  spoke  of  the  lack  of  efficiency 
in  the     long     distance     supervision 
from  Washington,  had  presented  the 
swing- Johnson-Indian     Bill,     which 
provided  that  the   California   Board 
'of  Education,  Public  Health,       and 
Public  Welfare  be  permitted  to  a<l- , 
minister  the  funds   appropriated  by 
the  Federal   Government  for  Indian 

Relief  in  California,   ^-f  ^J'^'^^X 
ure     w^ich    would    meet    the      hl.h 
Standards    of  our  state,    and   wou 
save   money   through    a"P"<J««^    ° 
work  by  the  Federal  and  State   of-j 

'flcials  —^^^^^^^ 
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lans  to  Aid 

Indians  to  Be 

^Plotted  Here 

For  the  piypose  of  forming  a  uni- 
ted front  in  the  <^ffort  to  solve  tl^ 
Indian '  problem  in  Sonoma  county, 
social  service  agencies  and  indivi- 
duals interested  in  Indian  welfare 
work  will  meet  at  the  office  of  thel 
county  school  superintendent  here 
next  Wednesday,  it  was  announeecT 
yesterclay  by  Miss  Louise  Clark,] 
superintendent. 

C.  A.  Dorrington,  head  of  the  fed- 
eral     Indian      bureau    in    California, 
Miss  Elida  Bowler  of  San  Francisco, 
executive      secretary    of    the    Indian' 
Defense  Association,     Mrs.     Walter | 
Leroux  of  Alexander  Valley,   chair -j 
man   of  the  Indian   aid    department! 
"of   the    County    Federation    of    Wo- 
mciVs  Clubs,  Probation  Offi<;er  John 
P.  Plover  and*  members  of  the   So- 
noma   C5tinty    Social    Service    com- 
mission, and  Miss  Clark  are  among 
those    who    will    attend    the    confer- 
ence.    All     reprrsont     organizations 
that  are  engaged   in  Indian  welfare 
work,      but      which      have     hitherto 
have  worked  separately.  It  is  hoped 
to  organize  them  into  a  pingle  unit, 
in  the  belief  that  more  effective  re-| 
suits   can   be   obtained. 

Work  now  being  done  for  the  In 
dians  and  plans  for  the  future  will 
be  discussed. 


SAD  PLIGHT 

OF  INDIANS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 
ISREVIEWEDli 


Land  Allotted  Is  Worthless 

as  Farms;  Some  Living  In 

Primitive  Wigwams 


H 

•f 
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"Most  of  the  land  reserved  for  or 
allotted  to  the  California  Indians  is 
worthless  for  agriculture.  Some  of 
It  is  worthless  for  any  purpose. 
There  Is  insufficient  water  for  irri- 
gating and  dry  farming  Is  uncer- 
tain. There  is  an  acute  need  for 
some  equitable  system  of  providing 
many  Indians  with  suitable  agricul- 
tural land.  The  average  Indian 
would  be  better  off  with  a  small 
area  of  usable  land  than  a  large 
tract  of  poor  land,  which  many 
nave.  As  there  are  no  remanlning 
public  lands  of  value  in  California, 
land  will  have  to  be  purchased  for 
the    Indians." 

FORESTER  MAKES  REPORT 

These  are  some  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  L.  A.  Barrett,  assistant 
district  forester,  in  a  report  to  be 
tendered  tonight  to  the  Indian  af- 
fairs section  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club.     He  says  in  the  report: 

"In  eighty  years  the  Indian  popu- 
lation of  California  has  declined 
from  200,000  to  20,000,  because  of  the 
man's  whisky,  the  white  man's  dis- 
eases and  the  white  man's  relentless 
Invasion  of  the  Indian's  hff^e  life 
and  land. 

LrVE   IN   WIGWAMS 

In  some  portions  of  California 
today  Indians  are  still  living  in 
wigwams  as  unsubstantial  as  those 
used  before  the  advent  of  the  white 
man. 

The  1920  census  gives  a  per  capita 
worth  of  $750  of  each  of  the  16,24^ 
Indians  In  the  State,  almost  all  of 
It  in  land.  Land  set  aside  for  reser- 
vations are  of  poor  quality,  bein?< 
practically  worthless  even  for  graz- 
ing. If  Indians  are  put  on  good 
land  they  do  well." 
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pi/pose  of  forming  a  uni- 
ted front  igfthe  effort  to  solve  tl\ 
Indian   promiem    in   Sonoma   county, 
social    service   agencies   and    indivi-  I 
duals    interested    in    Indian    welfare 
work  will  meet  at  the  office  of  the 
county   school     superintendent   here 
next  Wednesday,  it  was  announced* 
yesterday    by    Miss      Louise     Clark, 
superintendent. 

C.  A.  Dorrington,  head  of  the  fed- 
eral    Indian     bureau    in    California, 
Miss  Elida  Bowler  of  San  Francisco, 
i  executive      secretary   of    the   Indian 
1  Defense  Association,     Mrs.     Walter 
Leroux  of  Alexander  Valley,   chair- 
man  of  the  Indian   aid    department 
of   the    County    Federation    of    Wo- 
men's Clubs,  Probation  Officer  John 
P.   Plover  ancT  ipembers   of   the   So- 
noma  County    Social    Service    com- 
mission, and  Miss  Clark   are  among 
those    who    will    attend    the   confer- 
ence.    All     represent     organizations 
that  are  engaged   in  Indian  welfare 
work,      but      which      have      hitherto 
have  worked  separately.  It  is  hoped 
to  organize  them  into  a  single  unit, 
in  the  belief  that  more  effective  re- 
sults  can    be   obtained. 

Work  now  being  done  for  theln- 

[lians  and   plans  for  the  future  will 

e   discussed. 


SAD  PLIGHT 
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IN  CAUFORNIA 
IS  REVIEWED 


Land  Allotted  Is  Worthless 

as  Farms;  Some  Living  in 

Primitive  Wigwams 

-Most  of  the  land  reserved  for  or 
allotted  to  the  California  Indians  is 
worthless  for  agriculture.  Some  of 
Tt  is  worthless  for  any  P^^P^^f' 
There  is  insufficient  water  for  irri- 
gating and  dry  farming  is  uncer- 
tain      There    is   an   acute   need    ^^^^ 

some  equitable  «y«^^"?,^^, J^^^^;^^^^^^^ 
many  Indians  with  suitable  agrlcul 
tural     land.       The     average     Indian 
woS  d    be    better    off    with    a   small 
Trea    of    usable    land    than    a   large 
trict    of    poor    land,    which    many 
have.     As  there  are  no  remanlnlng 
pubUe  lands  of  value  in  California 
land  will  have  to  be  purchased  for 
the   Indians." 

FORESTER  MAKE;S  REPORT 
These  are  some  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  L.  A.  Barrett,  assistant 
district  forester,  in  ^  report  to  be 
tendered  tonight  to  the  Indian  af- 
fairs section  oi  the  Commonwealth 
Club.     He  says  in  the  report: 

"In  eighty  years  the  Indian  popu- 
lation of  California  has  cleclined 
from  200,000  to  20.000,  because  of  the 
man's  whisky,  the  white  man's  dis- 
eases and  the  white  man's  relentless 
invasion  of  the  Indian's  home  life 
and  land. 

LIVE   IN   WIGWAMS 

In    some     portions    of    California 

today    Indians    are     sUll    living    in 

wigwams  as  unsubstantial  as  those 

used  before  the  advent  of  the  white 

"^The  1920  census  gives  a  per  capUa 
worth  of  $750  of  each  of  the  16.241 
Indians  in  the  State,  almost  all  of 
It  in  land.  Land  set  aside  for  reser- 
vations  are  of  poor  quality,  being 
practically  worthless  even  for  graz- 
ing. If  Indians  are  put  on  good 
land  they  do  well." 
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AMERICANIZE  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN 

By  ZITKALA-SA    (Gertrude  Bonnin) 


UKING   two  summer  moons  I 
followed  Indian  trails  over  an 
undulating  prairie.     The  blue 
canopy  of  sky  came  down  and 
touched  the  earth  with  a  cir- 
cular   horizon.      Within    such    an    en- 
closure of  infinite  space,  virgin  soil  ap- 
peared   like    a    heaving    brown    sea, 
slightly     tinged     with     green — a    pro- 
foundly silent  sea.     Far  out  upon  its 
eternal  waves  now  and  then  came  into 
sijirht  a  lone  houseboat  of  crude  logs. 
A    captain    on    one    of    these    strange 
crafts  wirlessed  to  me  an  '^S.  O.  S."  My 
inquiry   brought  the   answer:      ''Many 
of  these  houseboats  are  set  adrift  with 
a  funeral  pyre  for  a  burial  at  sea.-' 

In  low  log  huts,  adrift  upon  their 
reservation  containing  approximately 
5000  square  miles,  are  the  souls  of 
7500  Sioux.  So  widely  scattered  are 
they  that  time  and  perseverence  were 
required  to  make  even  a  limited  round 
of  visits  in  the  burning  sun  and  parch- 
ing wind  of  midsummer. 

Listening  one  day  to  a  sad  story  of 
the  influenza  epidemic  among  these  In- 
dians two  years  ago,  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  tried  to  imagine  this  great  wild 
area  held  in  the  frigid  embrace  of  win- 
ter. I  tried  to  visualize  two  Govern- 
ment physicians  going  forth  in  a  Da- 
kota blizzard  to  visit  the  sick  and 
(Iving  Sioux.  Had  they  divided  the 
territory  evenly  between  them,  each 
would  have  had  to  traverse  2500  square 
miles  to  attend  to  3750  Indian  people. 
Could  they  have  traveled  like  whirl- 
winds to  respond  to  the  cries  for  help, 
their  scant  supply  of  medicines  would 
have  been  exhausted  far  too  soon.     It 


would  have  been  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  these  two  wise  men  to  vie 
with  the  wind,  so  they  did  not.  They 
received  their  salary  as  quickly  for 
treating  one  Indian  as  if  they  had  cared 
for  a  thousand.  Therefore,  the  small 
medical  supply  was  saved  and  the  In- 
dians died  unattended. 

How  bitter  is  the  cold  of  this  frozen 
landscape    where   the    fires    of   human 
compassion  is  unkindled !    It  is  a  trag- 
edy to  the  American  Indian  and  the 
fair  name  of  America  that  the  good  in 
tentions   of   a  benevolent  Government 
are  turned  into  channels  of  inefficiency 
and    criminal    neglect.      Nevertheless, 
the  American  Indian  is  our  fellow-man. 
The   time   is  here  when  for  our   own 
soul's  good  we  must  acknowledge  him. 
In  the  defense  of  democracy  liis  utter 
self-sacrifice    was    unequaled    by    any 
other  class  of  Americans.     What  now 
does  democracy  mean  to  him  and  his 
children  ? 

Many  Indian  children  are  orphans 
through  the  inevitable  havoc  of  war 
and  influenza  epidemic.  Poor  little  In- 
dian orphans!  Who  in  this  world  will 
love  them  as  did  their  own  fathers  and 
mothers?  Indians  love  their  children 
dearly.  Never  in  all  history  was  there 
an  Indian  mother  who  left  her  darling 
in  a  basket  upon  a  doorstep.  Indians 
do  not  believe  in  corporal  punishment. 
They  are  keenly  aware  that  children 
are  spirits  from  another  realm,  come 
for  a  brief  sojourn  on  earth.  When  and 
where  they  found  this  great  truth  is 
wrapped  in  as  much  mystery  as  the 
origin  of  their  race,  Avliich  ever  puzzles 
thinking  men  and  women  of  today.    If 


a  correction  is  necessary,  they  speak  other  things,  a  school  of  con-espond- 
quietly  and  tenderly  to  the  intelligent  ence  is  started  between  the  cluUlren  ol 
soul  of  the  child.    Appreciation  of  the  America,    Europe   and   Asia,      l^oving 
spiritual  reality  of  the  cliild  places  the  the  wee  folks  as  I  do.  and  concerned 
Indian  abreast  with  the  most  advanced  for  the   salvation   of   my   race,   I   an. 
thought  of  the  age-our  age,  in  which  watching  eagerly  for  the  appearance  ot 
one  of  the  notable  signs  of  progress  is  the  Indian  child  in  the  world  drama, 
the  co-ordination  of  humanitarian  and  Where  are  those  bright-eyed    black- 
educational     organizations     for     child  haired    urchins    of    the    out-of-doors, 
welfare.    It  is  a  wonderful  work  to  in-  Where  are  those  children  whose  fathers 
culcate  in  the  world's  children  today  won  so  much  acclaim  for  bravery  in  the 
the  truths  accrued  from  the  ages,  that  World  War  now  closed? 
in    the    near    future,    when    they    are  They   are  on  Indian  reservations- 
grown-up  men  and  women,  the  world  small  remnants  of  land  not  shown  on 
shall  reap  an  ideal  harvest.    Children  our  maps.     They  are  in  America    but 
are  to  plav,  on  the  world  stage,  their  their  environment  is   radically  differ- 
r61e   in   sJlving  the   riddle   of  human  ent  from  that  surrounding  other  Amer- 
redemption  i^^n  children.    A  prolonged  wardship, 
Speaking    of    the    constructive    and  never  intended  to  be  permanent,  but 
widespread  activities  of  the  Junior  Red  assumed    by    our    Government    as    an 
Cross,  Arthur  William  Dunn,  special-  emergency  measure,  has  had  its  b  ight- 
ist  in  civic  education,  said :    "The  aim  ing  effect  upon  the  Indi^an  race.    1  ain^ 
is  to  cultivate  not  only  a  broad  human  ful    discrepancies    in    the   n;ea»»»g    «« 
sympathy,   but   also   an   Americanism  American  freedom  to  the   Indian  are 
with    a    world    perspective."      Among  revealed  in  the  following  comparisons: 

^___ 1920 ■ 

'               Town  of  White  Aiiiericans.  I'b.e  Ridge   Indhin   Reservation. 

Population  7500.  Population  <.K)0. 

.r.  Oitizenship  witliheld  from  large  majoritj. 

Commercial  Club •  •  •. '^"'"=- 

Banks,  where  depositors  check  on  the.r  ac-    ^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^,  ^^^,,^y^ 

counts  at  win. •  •  • upmized  account  of  expenditure  of  Indian 

Public  accounts  audited  and  reported ^" 'Sf  or  aiXd  statements  furnished  to 

Indians. 

Amusements-Theaters,      movies,      dances,  No  recreation  halls.    Dances  forbidden 

educational  programs only  at  long  intervals. 

Public  libraries None.    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  forbidden.- 

Open  forums.  .  .  . ^        (Jovernment  pliysicliins. 

Many   competmg  physicians >one-    ^J^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Dentists 

Hospitals. (iovoniment  school  to  sixth  j:r:ule,  inchisivo. 

Common  school ^^^^^     Uosary     Mission     tenches     eijjjhtli 

i        jrrade,     inclusive,     fortunately     for     the 
Sioux. 

Xone.     Get-together  meetings  forhiddcn. 
Fraternities "^ 
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These  differences  prevail  not  only  on 
one,  but  on  every  Indian  reservation. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  a  system  of 
solitary  isolation  from  the  world  the 
Indians  are  virtually  prisoners  of  war 
in  America.    Treaties  with  our  Govern- 
ment made  in  good  faith  by  our  an- 
cestors are  still  unfulfilled,  while  the 
Indians   have    never   broken    a    single 
promise  they  pledged  to  the  American 
people.     American  citizenship  is  with- 
held from  some  three-fourths  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  United  States.     On  their 
reservations  they  are  held  subservient 
to  political  appointees  upon  whom  our 
American  Congress  confers  discretion- 
ary powers.     These  are  unlovely  facts, 
but  they   are  history.     Living   condi- 


tions on  the  reservations  are  growing 
worse.  In  the  fast  approach  of  winter 
I  dread  to  think  of  the  want  and  misery 
the  Sioux  will  suffer  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation. 

Womanhood  of  America,  to  you  I  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  Red  Man  and  his 
children.     Heed  the  lonely   mariner's 
signal  of  distress.    Give  him  those  edu- 
cational  advantages   pressed    with    so 
much  enthusiasm  upon  the  foreigner. 
Revoke  the  tyrannical  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment superintendents  over  a  voice- 
less people  and  extend  American  op- 
portunities to  the  first  American— the 
Red  Man.— Written  for  The  Ten  Woman 


Magazine. 


BROTHERHOOD. 

By  Edwin  Markham. 


The  crest  and  crowning  of  all  good, 
Life's  final  star,  is  Brotherhood. 

»     •     ♦ 

Conic,  clear  the  way,  then  clear  the  way ; 

Blind  creeds  and  kings  have  had  their  day. 

Break  the  dead  branches  from  the  path; 

Our  hope  is  in  the  aftermath— 

Our  liope  is  in  heroic  men, 

Star-led  to  build  the  world  again. 

To  this  event  the  ages  ran; 

Make  way  for  Brotherhood— make  way  for  man 


BEAUKEAUCRACY  VERSUS  DEMOCRACY 

By  ZITAKALA-SA  (Gertrude  Bonnin) 


E  have  a  bureaucracy  wheel 
with  a  114,000,000  hub  and  a 
rim  of  autocratic  discretion- 
ary power.  Between  the  two 
are  the  segments  suppressing 


the  energies  of  the  Indian  people. 
About  90  years  ago  the  American 
Congress  created  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  as  a  temporary  measure, 
and  it  was  not  intended  for  a  perma- 
nent institution.  Steadily,  through 
90  years,  the  bureau  has  enlarged  itself 
regardless  of  the  diminishing  Indian 
population,    "educated    and    civilized' 

all  this  time. 

Official  power,  official  business  and 
official  numbers  have  been  augmented, 
impinging  upon  the  liberty  -  loving 
Indians  of  America  a  wardship  grow- 
ing more  deadly  year  by  year. 

Whenever    a    plea    for    our    human 
rights    is    made,    this    despotic-grown 
bureaucracy  issues  contrary  arguments 
through  its  huge  machinery  for  reasons 
best  known  to  itself.     It  silences  our 
inquiring  friends  by  picturing  to  them 
the    Indians'    utter    lack    of    business 
training   and  how   easily   they   would 
fall  victims  to  the  wiles  of  unscrupulous 
white  men  were  bureau  supervision  re- 
moved from  all  Indians. 

I  would  suggest  that  Congress  enact 
more  stringent  laws  to  restrain  the  un- 
scrupulous white  men.  It  is  a  fallacy 
J  in  a  democratic  government  to  de- 
franchise  a  law-abiding  race  that  the 
lawless  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
citizonshii).  Further  would  I  suggest 
that  this  bureau  be  relieved  of  its  super- 
vising an  orderly  people  and  assigned 


to  the  task  of  restraining  the  unscru- 
pulous   citizens    of    whatsoever,    color, 
who  are  menacing  the  liberty  and  prop- 
erty of  the   Indians.     It  is   true  the 
Indians  lack  business  training  and  ex- 
perience.    Therefore,  I  would  suggest 
business   schools   for   the   Indians,   to- 
gether with  a  voice  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  own  affairs,  that  they  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  overcome  their 
ignorance  and  strengthen  their  weak- 
ness. 

We  insist  upon  our  recognition  by 

America   as   really   normal   and   quite 
worth-while  hunnrn  beings. 

We  want  American  citizenship  for 
every  Indian  born  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

We  want  a  democracy  wheel  whose 
hub  shall  be  an  organization   of  pro- 
gressive Indian  citizens  and  whose  rim 
shall  be  the  Constitution  of  your  Amer- 
ican Government— a  wheel  whose  seg- 
ments shall  become  alive  with  growing 
community  interests  and  thrift  activi- 
ties of  the  Indians  themselves.    Indians 
require  first-hand  experience  as  others 
do  to  develop  their  latent  powers.  They 
proved    their   loyality    to   country    by 
their   unequaled    volunteer    service   in 
vour    army    in    the   World    War    now 

closed. 

You  have  enfranchised  the  black  race, 

and  are  now  actively  waging  a  cam- 
paign of  Americanization  among  the 
foreign-born.  Why  disci  Iminate  against 
the  noble  aborigines  of  America— they 
who  have  no  other  father-motherland? 
The   gospel    of    humanitarianism,   like 


\  1 


chilli ty,  must  begin  at  liome.  among 
lionie  people,  and  from  tlience  sitread 
out  into  all  the  world. 

Americanize  the  first  Americans. 
Give  them  freedom  to  do  their  own 
thinking;  to  exercise  their  judgment; 


to  hold  open  forums  for  the  expression 
of  their  thought,  and  finally  permit 
them  to  manage  their  own  personal 
business.  Let  no  one  deprive  the  Amer 
ican  Indians  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 


ORGAMIZATIOH  PLAN 


DATA  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  CONGRESS 

Indians  on   reservations  absolutely  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the 

Superintendent.  -Committee  Hearing  of  Congress. 

'•ThP  nolice  iudsres  on  Indian  reservations  tend  toward  keeping  order  on  the 

vnrioi^s  iXr 'ftimS  am?  it  makes  the   Indians  feel  that  they   hav^   a  du-ect 

auous  le^enaTions, .  ,    ^    »    ^,  absolutely  under  the  con- 

rrTafdluii  Uo  o\"CCei^tendent.  — '  «  The  decision  of  the  Indian 
police  coirts  are  approved  by  the  Superintendent  »'efore^tl^ey  go  into  effect.  - 
Hon.  E.  B.  Meritt,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Attaus. 

"And  are  of  no  validity  until  aproved  by  him?"-Congressman  Ferris. 

"No,  sir.    It  helps  to  make  the  In.lians  believe  tliat  they  ^f^e  an  important 
part  in  ihe  proper  administration  of  their  affairs."-Hon.  L.  li.  Meiiitt,  Assist 
ant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
(Extract  from  Hearing  on  Indian  Appropriation  Bill,  January  17,  1912.) 


Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 

-.  ,  — Constitution. 

process  of  law. 
"1  also  complained  and  filed  affidavits  at  tlie  Indian  Office  ;vithregar^^^^^^^^ 

a  boss  farmer  at  that  agency  (Rosebud  I''^^'- ^^^f-fj""'  ^  reKHed  to  m  , 
ntelv  shot  an  Indian  off  his  horse  a  year  and  a  half  ago.     As  reporieu  tu  mil^ 
?1  P  Indhn  Iv  on  the  ground  for  a  long  time  before  he  was  picked  up. 
T  wJ  peak  of  this  instance,  Mr.  Resident,  because    . '^^e  been  asked    o 


Headquarters. 
1  President 
1  Secretary 
1  Treasurer 


Bxecutive  Coirmittees 


Each  Reservation; 


1  Chairman 
1  Secretary 


7  District  Officers 


Each  District; 
1  District  Officer 
1  Secretary 
5  Precinct  Officers. 


ADDRESS 
ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

GERTRUDE     BONNIN 


.    WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Indian  Reservation  Roads 

Through  a  decision  by  the  Comptroller  General  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of 
roads  through  Indian  reservations  where  the  State  in  which 
such  reservation  is  located  agrees  to  this  use  of  its  share 
of  Federal-aid  funds.  This  will  be  a  boon  to  cross-country- 
road  travelers,  as  heretofore  the  Government  was  only 
empowered  to  build  such  roads  out  of  tribal  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  In  several  of  the  States,  where 
fine  roads  reach  the  reservation  on  each  side,  with  a  con- 
necting link  of  bed  roads  extending  across  the  reservation, 
this  situation  will  be  mitigated  under  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eraFs  decision,  and  State  plans  can  now  contemplate  a 
regular  system  of  roads  without  further  reference  to 
Indian  reservations. 
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OALI  U.^RMU  l??i»IMte'  CCU.W  CF  Cll^ikJ  IIU— Hfc^letonized. 


Mini  Indian  del«pate«  in  «^ofchingion,  choecn  cvnd  finanoed  by  an  cyganisatlo!^ 
•f  tlMlr  own  peopXa— th«  Indlfin  auxiliari**  of  the  Indian  Joard  o£  Co*         ^ 
Ojoration,  6C<iktuclijLariaa  with  a  wholly  Andiei!!  csobomhlp  of  about  "500 
Mrattwd  ovor  tL«  ^jtata  of  California* 

Indian  Board  of  Oo-cparatlon  la  a  CallfoniiA  orire^n lotion  of  uhlta  frl«nd« 
af  th«t  Indlnna,  luoorpcirBtad^  iR:ipi^ort«»d  ontiroly  b^  Tolatitnr^  aontrlbatlon*, 
ha«  worltad  for  th«  b<ittc»rD*mt  of  ecnditiona  for  tho  InAlani!  find  to  fi«OTira 
tlkfilr  rl^^^ta  for  about  0l*»>«fi  jr€»a»i«     Offioora  aad  r»riber«  laadtne^  publia 
aplritod  altrisaaa  of  tlia  .»tata*     3o«^  l^tti>rhoad  for  nacioa  of  AXAoat5.7da 
and  di«»otor«« 

I^od^rlok  a«  Coll<»4it9  aicaotttiva  r^praaentativo  of  tho  Board* 


Coixrt  of  Clalna  Bill— thl«  1p  f*»roly  an  aniiblinf:  bill  wldol.,  if  i<i«5o a  by 
Congraae,  will  pemlt  tba  ia&lana  to  tfcka  Uivilr  olaiia,  foandod  on  tho  WH' 
falfillad  traatiaa  of  1&S1*&2,  by  ^iloh  thay  eaaad  thalr  lands  to  tha 
Unltad  .itfttaif  gtrrmrmmnt  anA  vara  procilaed  oartaln  ratams*  for  adjtidloa* 
tion  bafora  tha  Jnitad  atataa  Ooart  of  Olalias* 


froatlrta  of  lB61«£>a»  Icnoim  by  th«»  Indiana  an  tho  Loat   Uraatitja— these  war© 
nai^iotlatod  with  tha    "al  Ifomia  Indiana  by  a  doly  aatlioriaoi  Fodoral  Coia^ 
ii»i8«le-»     By  thaaa  treat iao  tlio  Inaiaao  at'rroad  fee  liva  in  :-6t%n^  a.id  friond- 
ahip  with  tha  T^itoa  and  aptong  tliooaolvaa,  aooapt  tho  aovoraignty  of  th'< 
Unitad  Htatae  govamaent  and  oodo  tholr  land©   in  esxtlmnt*^  for  tT^OAtly 
di-''inl»hf»d  ra«orvation«  ard  /rcoda*     '%s  ri^aorvationa— oight»dn  ti'astlos 
vara  nade  -sritli  diffore»nt  tri1>fi«  t>f   Indiana  ant  al^litja^n  raaer^atlonu 
propiaad— wore  «paolfioolly  doaoribad  in  tho  traatifta  by  tiafcaa  and  bonnda 
and  u^^TBf'Vkte^  abottt  7,500.000  aorae*     riio  $■.  ode  i>toaiEad  Inoladod  bodf 
oattlo,  live  atook  for  wor'    and  brooding,   ol  ot:  ln£j,   Ir  ple.^.enta,    f»0®da| 
aohool  ir  oaaa  and  OiUipnant  for  thair  oEiiaran;  taaoliora  for  tho  ohilaxon 
•a  vsall  a«  taaSiiiarfs  of  ftgrioultoro  and  landicrafta  for  tl-sr^elTos  wore 
to  bo  Honfc  to  thaci* 


fliO 


wava  aignau  by  400  ohlafa  &nd  L&ad;;^n  of  ^.e   Indians* 


Bm  Indiana  llvad  ap  to  U^oi^     AXiiO.  thii  ooriiLitiGriS  vara  exftctsd  of  thctm* 

Troatios  nero  novar  ratifia&*    J'ada  at   %h&  tlaa  of  tliO  (told  ruah  tb  Cnl  If- 
omi*,  tha  0o:idaoakay  aant  an  adyooata  to  t«aaIiington  to  ''protaat*  thair 
Intoraata,  faarfol  of  civine  ivaa^,  in  tko  raaorvntiona  i^OBlaad  ttt,  Indirnf , 
poaaibla  {>;ol4boarln(g  landa* 


fVocdaaa  in  tha 


i&a  ware  rmv^r  ko|>t« 


Intiana  wara  diapoeaaesed  of  landa  thsy  oaoapiad,  drilMai  to   tho  noat  in* 
aooas^ibla  and  barran  landa  of  tha  Htata* 

JLooordln^  to  i'rof*  C,  Kart  '^arr ian,  Diraotor  of  tha  t/*3.Biologieiil  ^mrvay 
ani  uoa*  eompotant  authority  on  tha  Cavifomia  Indiana,  tha  ooiiaenratiT© 
aatimata  of  thn  nnnbar  of  Indiana  in  Ca3  if  ornia  at  the  tlna  of  tho  coming 
of  thf!   fhita  nan  naa  210,000*     "^Im*  nunbar  of  Indiana  now  in  Oal  if  omia, 
libaraDy  aatimtad,  la  abont  HO. 000*     Thay  did  not  araierata,     TiaIt 
radnotion  i»  aflnittad  aa  tna  to   ♦anriotion,  e  terra  tion  arA  diaaaae'*,  ro- 
•alt  of  th«ir  troat»nt  by  tha  nhitaa* 


\ 


I 
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Of  tlm  to, 000  Indians  noir  estlrAtcid,  thoro  ar*  About  5,  600  en    rmwrnrtm^ 
tiona,  th«««  roaefTYations  not  of  «afflol«nt  arMi  or  « alt  ability  to  afford 
$hmBk  a  living*     Abont  11,000  ara  ae«>tt»ra(I  on  fOTeraltjr  ^olAlnfft  known 
ma  ranohariaa,  a  few  Aorf»8  or  aeiall  traot  hero  and  thoro,  and  for  tho 
noat  part  of  lands  to  poor  that  tlioy  only  afford  tho  Indiana  a  plaoo  to 
■tay**land8  that  hava  no  wator,  or  aro  barron,  rooky  or  laTa*     Theao 
Indiaoo  go  oat  to  work  as  laborers*     About  4,000  are  drifters ^  landless, 
hone  lass,  and  destltata|  owny  so  old  or  so  ailing  or  aff  lieted  that  th^iy 
•aanot  ualntala  thsMselTaa* 

Tbm  Calif  omia  Indians  are  oitisenSy  having  bean  aeoapted  as  eooh  ttndar 
the  treaty  %t  Ooadaloi^a  Hidalgo  of  1846,  by  ahlah  Oaiifomla  was  oadad 
to  the  United  Stataa  by  Maxioo*     Bat  thay  ^mr^  generally  aenlad  the  rl^^ts 
of  oltisanship— by  swat  of  the  ooanties  and  eonBnnltiea*Hintll,  by  a  tost 
•aaa  brought  throni^  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Oo«>0poratlon  and 
a  Sapreeia  Oovt  daalsloa  astabllshad  thoir  eitlsanshlp,  ^as  winning  for 
than  the  rli^t  to  Tata,  ta  sand  th^ir  ahlldrea  to  the  pablio  sehoals  mndar 
the  sacia  provisions  and  rastrletions  applying  to  white  ahildran,  adtaittod 
thee)  to  ^Hwnlfmnty  hospltaXa^  gora  then  rel^  in  disability  and  dastltn* 
tion,  ete* 

IS&elr  Court  of  ClalKB  Bill  was  Intrdduoed  into  the  Senate  by  3eniitor 
Phalan  of  California,   into  the  Honsa  by  Ropresentetlva  ^6^  R*  Hakar,  Of 
Oaiifomla,  was  approwad  by  aoting  3eoretary  of  the  Interior  Tegalsang, 
by  the  Board  of  Indian  Ooemlaa loners,  unaiiliMmfily  approved  by  tho  Sonata 
and  Hra«e  Conpiltteas  on  Indian  Afftalra,  and  wb«  passed  by  the  Henate  of 
the  6r>th  Oongrass  on  the  nnanious  ealondar*     Oalng  to  erowiad  oalendar 
It  was  not  i^saed  by  the  House*     Ooneeqaently  dle^  ent<»»tieally  on  Vareh 
4th«  1921,  and  the  work  has  all  to  bo  done  over  aeain* 


In  the  prosent— >67th-«0ongraa8  it  was  introdnoed  In 

Johnscn  of  California,  In  the  Fouse  by  Judgo  lp>er* 
aot  ion* 


the  Senate  by  'Senator 
How  awaits  further 


The  nine   Indian  delegates  hiive  had  Rjoetlnf*!"  with  Senator  Johison{  In 
Hopresentativa  Kahn*s  of  floe  with  membere  of  the  Calif  omia  deleimtion 
in  CongrestE  ealled  to  eons  id  r  thoir  bill;  with  Cofvlse  loner  Burke  of  tho 
Offloe  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  with  Jeoretary  of  the   Inttvrior,  Albert  B* 
f*all*         Hepresentatlva  KSlxn  appointed  a  oominlttea  of  five,   inoluding 
Senator  Johnson,    ienator  :ihortride:a,  Hei  re  son  tat  Ives  Kahn,  HaJsor  and  dwlng 
to  oonsult  with  the  aeeretary  of  the  Interior  ar»d  ask  his  approval  of  tho 
bin*     Hi«)  Indian  dalegatas  ware  aoocrded  a  two-hour  meeting  with  aeo rotary 
Fall  and  Coarilsslener  Barka  to  pload  tholr  oausa,  and  Bn4bi  ft  nost  in* 
prasslve  and  dranatio  statenant  of  their  oaaa*     The  Saaratary  eaqtressad 
hlaself  as  heartily  In  favor  of  raaoen  ending  to  Congrass  a  bill  asking 
for  an  ariroprlatlon  giving  help  te  the  Co3  tfornin  Indians,  but  denied  hie 
approval  to  tholr  Court  of  Claims  Bill*     Connission«r  Burka  reeognisad 
the  California  Indians  as  '*tha  poorest  Indians  In  the  Unlt*»d  iitates,"  and 
aooranted  on  the  fleiet  that  appropriations  rtade  for  thflm  by  ConfTOss  always 
had  been  inade^^oate,  but  he  is  opposed  to  th»lr  Oonrt  of  ClRlns  Bill* 
Apxwnded  lett«r  of  the  Indian  delagntes  to  the  Seoretary  of  the  Intorior 
daflnao  their  attitude  toward  asking  an  appropriation  frow  Oongrass,  and 
tholr  reasons  for  urging  the^^assage  of  thoir  Court  of  Clalns  Bill* 


-3- 


Wh-at   the   California  Indiana   atk   of   tiM  United  States  government   is  not 
help 9   not   gifta  or  gratuities^    but   juat  co mpe ne ati on  in  the  natter  of  the 
unfulfilled  pronieea  made   in  the  treat iBS  that  they-- the   IndiPna-^faith^ 
fully  kept*      Nor  do  they  aak  the   return  of  the  l^inds^    or^dicpoeeeea  the 
present   ownera  or  upaet  titles*      They  aak  a  noney  oompeneatioh  beaed  on 
the   valuation  of  liie  lands  at  the  time  the  treatlea  were  famde^   stipulated 
in  their  Court  of  Claicw  Bill   ''not   to    eicoeed  ^1#25  an  acre''* 

In  appropriation?   they  have  no  oonfidenoe,  remembering  that    of  moneys 
appropriated  ^or   the  buying  of  the  rancheria  landa   •S^  went  for  overhead^ 
•3^  for  land,   and  the  land  so  pur<Aased  for  them  is  mostly  valueless 
except  as  affording  a  sitting  place  w^iere  they  can  remain  without  fear 
of  eviction* 

They  ask  only  s  sottlement  of  their  8#Teiity-year-«ld  debt,  to  be   giteti 
nhat  ie  due  then,  and  8o  end  the  California  Indirm  proble*  decently, 
honori^bly  and  finally* 

The   Indian  delegates  sent  here  by  their  own  people  are-^-. 

ALFHBD  C,  GILII3,   Hero  nit,   Shaeta  County.  T/lntoon^  tribe.  Tailor  by 
trade.  Leader  of  group.     Single. 

TEOI'AS  W.   BlUims  fcWife,  Yreka,   Siskiyou  County.   Scott  Valley  tribe. 
Ifiner,   owns  placer  and    iUartz  minee.-'-ovmed,   remodelled  and  modern- 
ized olid  land-mark.   Franc o-Am eric an  hotel,   emd  sold   it  to  concentrate 
on  mining.      Three  children,   one   son  in  Army  Stationed  in  J^ew  York. 

ALBERT  WILDBR,   0r?j8ana,  Hoifiboldt  County.     Central  Klamath  tribe 
(Indiana   call  it  Ar-ral  tribe).     Miner  and  fanner— narriod,   eleven 
children   (19  yre*   to  2  rac). 


1 
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STSiJHEN  KKIGHT,  Ukiah,   Mendocino  County 
farming.     Mar ried,»< three  oh 


Ukiah  tribe.      General 


3?RAfIK  IST.^iS,  Reviua,  Del  Ncrta  County.     Lowar  Klamath  tribe.   Is  pres- 
ident Klamath  RiTer  Local  Ho.   18  of  United  Fisherman  of  the  Pacifio    " 
with  over  200  membership  of  \Vhites  and   Indians.       Fish ornan— married , 
one  child. 

WILLI'iM  ]?trLLwR,   Soulsbyvllle,   Tuolumne  County.     Mll-Wuk  tribe.     Parmer- 
married,   three  children. 

A.   J.  HOGAH,  Coarse  Gold,  Kiadera  County.     Choook  Chanceo  tribe. 
Conteaotor  and  rancher,     liarried.  Was  trustee  of  school  board  in  his 
district. 

EARRinOH  DIAZ,  Bishop,       Inyo  CouMy,       Piute  tribe.     Oradue.te  of 
Stewart  School,   Carson  OiLy,  Nevada,   and  Chllocoo,   Oklahoma.  Known  as 
"Montesuma  of  his  people".     Rancher  and  printer.     Married. 

ALBKHT   JAMBS,   Loleta,   Humboldt  County.     Weott  tribe«     Educated   in 
public   school,   Eureka,   California,   Woodsman.     Married— two  children. 
Served  in  war  with  9l8t  i^ivision;   training  ^canp,   C^mp  Lewis;   in  active 
service  abroad  nine  months   in  Belgium  and  i'rance. 
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»i 


./achington,    D.    C, 


Hjr  dear  Jr.  r.erriam:- 

SnclosecL  70a  v;ill  iina  copies   of  certain 
corres-oondenoe  v;ith.  the  Office   of  Indian  Affairs   relative  to 
suitable   legislation  iCor  the   chanse   of  the  tern   "Digeer     of 
certain  Indians  of  California  to   an  appropriate  name. 

Yea  \7ill  see  that   the  Office   has  a  ten- 
dency to   stall.      I  intend  to   press  the   case   fia-ther   bat    sliall 
deve'r  such  action  until   I  an  more   fallj^  advised  as  to  the   num' 
ber  of  Indian;:   and  their   location  \7ho   are  officially  terned 

"Dieger   Indians".  .    ,.  .  .        „^^ 

'^  If  70a  can  rive  me  some   inxoriiaGion  con- 

cernins  this  matter  please   do   so, 

I  should  also  like  to  knox:  the  co-reet 
Indians  who  are  nov;  designated  as  0:.  the 
shall  a-D-oreciaje  any  siigcestions  tliat  you 


tribal  name  of  the 
"Digger"  tribe.     I 


n  .0 


may  oixer 


Sincerely  yours, 


Bxeciitive   '.'.e-ore 


Gntative# 
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Dr.   C.  Hart  Merriam, 
1919  -  16th  St.,   IT. 
Jashington,    D.    C. 


>•  • 


IvlTr  dear  Jr.  r:erriam:- 

Bnclosed  joo.  villi  find  copies   of  certain 
corres-pondence  vjitb  the  Office'  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to 
SLiitabie   legislation  i'or  the   change   of  the  terra   "Digee^r     Oi 
certain  Indians  of  California  to   an  appropriate  name. 

Yoa  will  see  that   the  Office  has  a  ten- 
dency to   stall.     I  intend  to  press  the  case   further  bat   shall 
de-"er  sach  action  iintil  I  am  more   xally  advised  as  to  the  nam 
ber  of  India..,-  and  their  location  ^;v'ho  are  officially  termed 

"Diffger   Indians".  .    „  .  . 

"^  If  yoa  can  give  me  some   iiixormation  con- 

cerning  this  matter  please   do   so, 

I  she  aid  also  like  to  knov  the  correct 
Indians  v7ho  are  nov;  designated  as  oi  the 
shall  appreciate  any  suggestions  that  yoa 


tribal  name  ox  the 
"Digger"  tribe.  I 
may  offer. 


Sincerely  yours. 


F.  a.  COLLSJT, 

Bxeoative  Ile-oresentat  ive. 


Retak 


e 


Preceding  Frame 


Ifay  20th  1923, 


I 


Coamloolooer  of  Indl/in  Affniro 

Do:«irtiaent  of  the  Interior  ilds.. 
TTaehlnGton,  j.  c.  ' 


1 


Bear  ^ijr:- 

■ftfli.4««*^«^i^®  J***  California  Indian  delegates  Mrs  in 

Btigna  Of  tbTterm^lSier  indilS^S^  *?  ftT"®  ^*^^  thsm  tlie 

su^v  *ierriaia  relative  to  the  matter,  reads  as  folloSei 

tern  «Dii.r??^^Sf«*?®  ^^'^  jerenty-flve  yoors,  the 
o2i?r  t«^Sf    S^L**®®*"  aSj^®^  loosea^  or  •peclfl* 

Of  ^  -fJJLS  ..*  F^**^  inhabiting  rarloi^i  part* 

iZ^lZ    ???  *"f  ^®^°*  *>*  *^  7alare  oontrtryi  while 

?SS^!^».S5*452i?^^**^  ^®P^  ^*  ^»  ^o^ced  to  do  doty 
^i  STf«J^**^iJ^/^*^r^  -'^*'«  ^»  HmnboMt  flay  to 
^L?i^?f:«  f**I**''^i3^  t  hare  for©  it  Is  an  ottJrS 

aa  a  sbadow  of  tribal  slrnlfloanoe.    Hot  only  is 
5«i?J^  case     bat  What  is  far  worse.  It  Is  a  terra 

ibi^lfnihS''t«^^if  T^%?^*  contempt     and  Is  highly 
ODjeotionable  to  the  Indians,     is  there  any  roason 

Sfendl/°InS^S*n2?S?^*  hnmlllate  Intelligent!  "^ 
i5J??7if'^"^  law-abiding  Indians  b     oontlnulnr  th« 
official  080  of  30  offensive  a  teiiaT"  ^ 

neooseary    S  orSJ  t?^Sle$S\S'^n??^i^°?^  ^^^^^^'^  ^oald  *be 
posterity  f^om'tL'%r?onooJi:\li''„«tii^^^^^  ^^  t^el* 


C.I.A« 


(2) 


5/20/192 


2. 


\ 


iB  woald  ther«fora  aak  your  aecTloe  In  the  pro per at Ion 

•I  a  bill  ttiat  trill  provldo  eultohle  reriedy  by  conferees,  re 
•hoald  llfc©  to  hBTO  t!»  bill  Intpoducod  at  this  congrocG  bj 
tho  earliest  date  pcealble  and  shall  appreclato  year  scrvloo 
in  thl8  respeot* 


Sinoerely  yoare. 


I0  G»  COm£$t, 

finoatlTa  Hafraseslat  Ire  * 


Office  Addreeat 
Hoon  308- 

1311  0  3t».   IT.   vT., 

FFslihlngton,  i)«  o« 


^ 


I 
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COPY 


DBHRTMSar  OF  THS   HIT  EH  I  OR 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington, 


May  29,   1922. 


Rev,  f.  3#  Collett, 

Room  302,  1311  G  Street,  U.\7., 
Washington,  i;.  C* 

Bear  Sir: 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your   letter  of  May  20th,  ad* 
rising  of  the  wish  of  the  California  Indian  delegates,   lately  in 
WashjSgtoB,  to  hare  the  oae  of  the  term  •♦Bigger"  diseontinoed,  as 
applied  to  the  Indians,     Ton  qaote  the  views  of  J3r.  C.  Hart 
Merriam  in  this  connection  and  request  the  Office  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  a  bill  for   abolishing  this  name,  to  be   introdaced 
in  Congress  at  an  early  date* 

Ihe  Office  has  had  recent  correspondence  with  J)r«  Morriam 
on  this  subject  in  which  it  was  soggestAd  to  him  that  probably 
little  if  any  hcuailiating  taint  attaches  to  the  term  "Digger'*,  whioi 
aeems  to  have  been  the  English  translation  of  TJainoints.  the  name 
of  a  small  band  of  Paint es  who  alone  of  that  tribe  practiced  ag- 
rioaltore.     Certainly  no  agricultural  tendency  of  the  Indians 
should  stigmatize  them  in  the  estimation  of  anyone,  and  even  the 
somewhat  popular  application  of  the  word  to  tribes  using  roots 
extensively  for  food  implies  no  more  inferiority  than  innumerable 
other  names  originating  from  office,  avocation,  or  custom,  whether 
among  Indians  or  whites* 

Those  officially  known  as  "Digger  Indians"  are  a  com- 
paratively small  number  in  northern  California,  so  recognized  in 
liglslatlon  involving  the  purchase  of  land  and  other  transactions* 
It  is  not  found  that  these   Indians  have  asked  for  change  of  name 
or  have  otherwise  indicated  a  sense  of  hnmiUatioa  because  of  tals 
designation* 

The  Office  is,  of  course,  not  averse  to  giving  the  mat- 
ter further  consideration,  but  so  far  as  now  informed  doubts  the 

necessity  for  the  action  you  propose. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Sgd.)     B.  B.  KBRITT, 

Acting  Commissioner. 
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WINK,  and:^3on  &  tfuim 

Counaelora  at  Law 
1l«w  York  >  ChloAGO  *  TTaahington,   0.  0* 


Charles  Allen  ?lunn 
T.  Hart  Anderson 
Orson  0.  Munn 


Jennlnge  C.  Tfiae 


I3th  and  H  St9e*ts,  N*W. 

Waohingt  .)n ,  D ,  C . 
August  4,  1  :)??>, 
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Dr.   P.  G-,   Collett, 

Roons  Tl?,  'to.   ^  City  H^ll  Avenue, 

San  Tranclseo,  Calif. 

My  dear  Dr.  Gollettt- 

Your 3  of  the  ^Sth  ultlnio  caia©  duly  to  hand. 

I  regret  that  It  is  IniposBible  for  me  to  ooaply  with  your 
request  to  transmit  to  you  ay  written  opinion  in  detail  in  the 
matter  of  the  cl^ilni  of  the  eighteen  tribes  of  California  Indi»ina 
against  the  United  States  for  ooapensation  for  the  lands  taicen 
from  thora  in  165?f  or  thereabout.  For  a  lawyer  to  aubruit  to 
prospective  clients  not  only  his  conclusiona  of  law  but  his  plan 
of  procedure  in  the  ho^e  of  inducing  thed  to  employ  him  would 
at  least  bo  Irregular  if  not  subject  to  critic iaa.   It  is  cer- 
tainly not  good  business.  6f  course,  your  friends  would  not 
deliberately  take  any  Improper  advantage  of  us,  butj^tjia  im-  I  ^^ 
poaaible  for  anyone  to  close  hia  silnil  |o  Infornatloa  onoi  ao-  \ 
quired* Furthermore,  even  should  they  wish  to  coropenaate  us 
for  our  advice  opinions  vary  aa  to  the  value  of  advice,  artd 
honestly. 

All  we  can  s^y  to  you  at  this  time,  and  until  we  are 
»»gularly  employed  fiB   counsel  upon  a  definitely  agreed  upon  re- 
tainer, is  that  in  our  opinion  the  said  tribes  were  ousted  froia 
the  posjaesaion  of  the  lands  which  they  had  the  right  to  occupy 
exclualvely  until  their  title  was  ectingulWied  either  by  volun- 
tary act  on  their  part  or  by  the  exerciae  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  by  the  United  Stateaj  their  title  was  not  extineuiahed;  the 
United  States  has  acquired  no  superior  title  by  adverse  poasosalon; 
the  Indians  are  in  constructive  poa»«Baion  of   their  lands;  an 
action  in  ejectnient  Ilea  against  any  officer  or  agent  of  the 
United  Stateo  presently  in  actual  poaaeaslon  of  theae  lands;  the 
statute  of  llfliltfttlons  haa  not  run  In  favor  of  the  United  Statea; 
and  furthermore,  the  United  Statea,  being  In  the  adiaitted  poaition 
of  guardian  of  the  Indian  trlbea,  is  eatopped  from  pleading  ad- 
vp-rae  posaesalon  or  any  othor  bar  to  recovery  of  posaesslon.  MM. 
ejectment  not  only  the  actual  poaaesaion  of  the  l&nda  wrongfully 
taken  ngiy  be  recovered  by  the  rightful  possessor,  but  damages  in 
the  aaount  of  a  reasonable  rental  nay  be  had  for  tlie  period  of 
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> 
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wrongful  oocup'^ncy.  Any  menbor  Jf  a  tribe  ULat  has  been  dlspoa- 
aeaaed  a->y  bring  an  action  In  ej  octnent  Individually  In  hia  own 
nfuoe*  Su«h  damages  aa  an  individual  might  recover,  and  the  poa- 
•eaiilon  of  the  tribal  donaln»  would  be  recovered  by  hlra  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ^hoi©  tribe.  The  action  may  be  brought  by  nn 
Indian  who  la  a  oltlxen  of  the  United  Statea  either  la  the  otate 
or  Federal  Courts,  and  by  ar^  Indlm  who  la  not  a  citizen  of  the 
united  Stntes  in  the  Federal  Courts.  The  contract  of  eiaployment 
of  the  attorneya,  if  made  '»ith  the  Indian  Board  of  Goo.eratlon, 
need  not  be  aubnitted  to  or  approved  by  tho  Indian  Office.  A 
Judgment  for  dctnages  vrould  lie  in  fa\ror  of  the  tribe  as  a  yliol«  y 
be  ulatrlbutod,  no  doubt,  In  acooraance  »lth  tiie  Individual  rln;ht,a 
o^  the  tribal  meinbera  by  U.  S.  Comaloslonera.  Jurisdiction  of 
the  elaim  by  the  Court  of  Clalraa  for  coiapenaatioa  for  the  landa 
aopropriated  b/  the  U.  3.  Is  barred  since  it  sras  not  filed  within 
six  years  fro  a*  the  wiiii-a  the  cause  of  action  arose. 

The  foregoing  are  oaicy   concluaiona  and  we  are  prepared  to  act 
in  aocordiAce  vith  thea.  It  Is  for  your  frltoda  to  decide  flhethor 
or  not  tli©y  h^ve  suffiol-^mt  confidence  in  our  Judgnont  to  employ 
us  to  assert  the  ri^jhta  which  in  our  opinion  tho  Indlins  have,  cut 
we  can  not  with  propriety  urge  theia  to  proceed,  nor  in  any  way 
guarantee  the  results  should  tliey  do  so  save  by  placing  our 
reputation  at  stak?^  In  acting  upon  our  opinion. 

In  ooneludlon,  however,  let  mo  repeat,  that  It  seems  to  ua 
that  even  should  some  unforeseen  legal  obstacle  of  a  technical  nat- 
ure appear,  sufficient  to  bar  recovery,  the  facts  established  In  the 
litigption  of  the  rights  of  Urn   Indiaas  would  exort  a  great  moral 
influence  upon  Congress  and  thereby  enhance  the  probability  of 
ultimate  Justice  being  done.  On  the  other  hand,  should  we  prevail 
the  Indians  would  come  into  their  own  as  a  matter  of  right  at  law, 
and  not  as  the  recipients  of  charity  or  the  beneriaiaries  of 
Congreaalonal  grace.  Wa^-o  it  posslbl'd  to  obtain,  txie  sarae  reriiedy 
in  the  Court  of  Clalnjs  and  the  regular  courts,  v&cy   superior  ad- 
vantages for  the  reasons  tnentioned  attached  to  a  Judgment  in  a 
court  ftf  law. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  G.  WISE 
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Mllla  BIdg. 
ftwi  Tranolaoo 


August  td,    1 
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Ur.   F.  0.  Collett, 
Executive  Representative* 
Indian  Board  of   C o opera t ion, 
Roo  •  '1.^,   '  City  li'ill  Avenue, 
San  Franc lecOf  Callfornln, 

Sty  dear  'f^.  Collett: 

Yours  of  August  16,  enclosing  copy  of  letter  of  Jennings  C. 

Wloe,  o<*  W-^ahlngton,  D.  C, ,  addreaaod  to  yourself  under  date  of 
August  -4,  is  at  hand. 

Of  course,  if  Wr,  Wise  has  by  careful  sttidy  and  reaenroh 
worked  out  a  practicable  theory  for  obtaining  Indians*  rightB  in  landa 
(a  theory  wiich  other  nttorneya  -xrv©  overlooked  for  if.or.orationa)  and 
use  is  !^ade  of  it,-*that  theory  ourfht  to  be  treated  as  iiorally  the 
property  of  'fr.  Wise,  which  should  not  be  stolen  frooi  him   to  be  used 
by  other  att«3meys.  Although  he  (tjaite  j-roperly  deolinea  to  go  into 
det»ila,  he  ^ives  eaau^h  by  way  of  conclusions  to  ©nabio  an  old  vet- 
eran in  legal  practice,  like  ayself ,  to  dvaw  soae  inferenoea.  It 
would  i»ee.i  to  ne  that  his  theory  ia  a  very  logical  and  ingenious  one, 
--if  nny  I.nds  oj'Uld  be  found  to  ^lich  it  could  apply.  But  I  fear 
there  are  none  in  California.   It  w  uld  seen  that  it  first  rauat  be 
land  once  in  actual  Dosseaaicm  and  use  by  an  Indlfui  tribe, --no  mere 
raabling  over  it  occaaionally  on  tuinting  or  fi shins  excursions  would 
do, 

Next,  it  riuQt  also  be  Innd  to  which  th  Indiana  h?^.ve  not 
voluntarily  relinquished  possession. 

Third,  it  rauat  further  jo  land  yet  in  tlie  posaeaslon  of  the 
U.  S.  Government,  through  its  agents. 


re  n 
their 


Fourth,  it  nust  yet  further  be  land  fron  which  the  Indiana 
excluded  i.e.  land  they  nre  not  allowed  to  peacefully  take  inb 
own  posse a 3 ion  without  any  suit. 


do  not. 


Do   /ou  k'  ow  of  any  land  fulfill Inff,  all  these     onditions?     I 


True,    I  may  not  correctly  draw  tie  inferences  that  seer^  to 
flte  to  be  properly  dra^tn  froi  what  Hr.  Wl«>e  writes. 

Sren,    ir  •ll  the  ab^ve  facts  gHould  co-exiat  as  to  any  Ifuiuds, 

I  can  think  of  ninny  difficult  barriers  that  might  have  to  be  crossed. 


i 


^ 


♦^ 
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If  any  tuoh  aotlon  la  ^  b«  brouutht,  it  night  be  good  tnotlos  taut   th« 
Indians  to  qul»tly  jaove  upon  their  ancestral  lands,  stay  thero  until 
the/  vers  sfsetedt  and  th:n  test  their  rights  by  suing  In  ejectment* 


As  a  director  of  the  Indls^n  Board  of  Ooo-^eratlon,  I  could 
not  advise  payment  of  any  considerable  sua  of  our  funds,  fmd  or  fund 
of  the  Indian*,  for  retainer  or  expenses  for  any  sueli  action,  unless 
I  eould  see  caore  promise  of  suoeess  than  I  now  see.  If  Mr.  Vise  and 
his  associates  should  choose  to  go  ahead  on  a  fee  purely  contingent, 
Uiat  miffht  be  laore  favorably  ctmsldered* 


Tours, 


J.  E.  Femberton 
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MUNN,  AND'IRSOK  &  MUNN 
Counselorc  at  Law 


Southern  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 
October  2,  1922. 


I 


Dr.  Frederick  H,  Collett. 

Room  3»9,  No,  3  City  Hall  Avenue, 

San  Frp.ncisco,  C?.llf  • 
My  dear  Drp  Collett:* 

Yours  of  the  20th  ult.  with  enclosures  at  hand,   I  have  read 
the  letters  of  Judge  Pemberton  and  Mr.  Merriam  with  interest, 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  that  land  be  found  the  actual 
possession  of  which  was  in  the  Indians,  as  suggested  lJi«  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  Judge  Pemberton' s  letter.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary, in  my  opinion,  is  to  discover  a  tract  to  ^hich  the  Indian 
right  of  occup?,ncy  was  attached  and  which  has  be*n  43tSj?oae4  of  either 
without  their  voluntary  consent  or  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  without  Just  compensation.   The  Eighteen  Treaties 
and  the  for-^aal  correspondence  relating  thereto  clearly  indicate  that 
there  were  such  tracts.   Obviously,  had  there  not  been,  no  exchange 
of  other  tracts  therefore  would  have  been  proposed  by  the  CommiBslon- 
ers.   The  findings  of  the  Ooiriiniss loners  would  seam  to  be  coniluaive 
on  this  point. 

I  Judge  fro'fl  Mr.  Merrian's  conversation  with  us  and  from  his 
letter  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  locating  such  lands. 

Nor,  do  I  deem  it  necessary  that  particular  Indiana  who  them- 
selves were  ousted,  be  found  as  necessary  parties  plfilntiff .   If  the 
tribe  to  which  the  party  plaintiff  belonged  was  ousted  as  a  tribe, 
I  think  it  would  be  sufficient. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  opinion  and  the  advice  of 
Judge  Pemberton  and  think  you  could  not  do  better  than  to  consult 
with  him  and  be  guided  by  his  advice.   But  we  cannot,  of  course, 
represent  the  Indiana  in  this  matter  upon  a  contingent  basis,  not 
only  for  the  reason  that  it  is  against  our  policy  to  practice  on 
a  purely  contingent  basis,  but  for  the  reason  that  we  know  of  no  way 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  make  a  contingent  contract  with  parties 
in  interest.   Suppose,  for  instance,  we  should  agree  to  enter  into 
a  contract  under  which  our  compensation  was  to  be  a  contingent  fee, 
how  would  you  proceed  to  have  such  a  contract  executed  by  those  who 
were  to  pay  the  fee?  And  even  if  it  were  possible  to  so  organize 
the  existing  members  of  the  Eighteen  Tribes  of  California  Indians 
and  obtain  from  their  authorized  representative  the  necessary  con- 
sent, it  would  cost  you  an  enornous  sum  to  so  organize  them.   Further- 
more, the  approval  of  the  contract  by  the  Indian  Office  would  be 
necessary  and  you  know  what  that  means.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Indian  Board  of 
Cooperation  without  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Office. 
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But  the  Board  could  not  undertake  to  compensate  us  out  of  any 
recovery  we  made  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  because  the  amount  recov- 
ered would  be  distributed  among  the  Indians  by  United  States 
Commiaaioners  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  would  not  be  paid  to 
the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation. 

We  are  particularly  anxious  that  your  friends  should  not 
gather  the  impression  from  the  negotlaiinBi  ffhich  have  been  don- 
ducted  between  ug  that  we  are  urging  our  etuplyyaent .  You  will 
recall  that  you  voluntarily  consulted  us  and  that  we  advised  you 
^mst  what  we  wore  \«rilling  to  do.  We  are  still  prepared  to  act  upon 
the  terns  stated  in  our  correspondence. 

We  particularly  appreciate  the  attitude  of  Juda,o  Pemberton 
with  respect  to  the  moral  obligation  which  you  .aay  have  incurred  in 
your  negotiations  with  us;   It  is,  of  course,  the  view  of  an  honor- 
ablG  meraber  of  the  lagal  profession.  When  you  cairie  to  us  you  and 
the  counsel  with  whom  you  had  been  advising  up  to  that  time,  appar- 
ently had  no  other  idea  than  the  obtaining  of  remedial  legislation 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  Indian  rights  in  the  Court  of  Claims  of 
the  United  States.   We  pointed  out  to  you  that  we  did  not  deem 
legislation  necessary,  and  that  in  our  opinion,  a  reacedy  might  be 
had  in  the  United  States  and  State  Courts  at  comparatively  slight 
expense.   The  suggestion  was  a  novel  one,  so  novel,  in  fact,  that 
you  requested  the  privilege  of  discussing  it  with  ycur  friends,  who, 
it  was  also  apparent,  had  never  viewed  the  case  in  the  light  in 
which  w©  saw  it.   In  setting  forth  our  views  to  you  in  order  that 
you  might  go  into  tVie  matter  more  fully  with  ycur  friends  in  Calif- 
ornia, we  did  30  very  frankly  and  in  a  way  which  enabled  an  attorney 
of  ability  and  experience  to  grasp  our  theory  of  the  law.  Under 
these  circumstances,  you  certainly  cound  not  proceed  on  the  theory 
propounded  by  us  without  availing  yourself  of  our  advice,  but  we  have 
no  disposition  whatever  to  urge  our  employment.   The  difficulty 
could  easily  be  overcome  by  our  rendition  of  a  detailed  opinion  for 
an  agreed  fee  which  would  leave  you  unshackled  by  any  obligation  to 
us  and  free  to  employ  such  counsel  as  you  mft^lUb  see  fit.   This 
opinion  would  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  Indians  as  we  see  lUM&n  and 
outline  the  exact  procedure  ^ich  we  think  should  be  followed  in 
attempting  to  enforee  those  rights. 

Yourn  very  truly. 


J.  C.  WISE 
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'   Ifey  27th  1922. 


Hr.   C.   Hart  Herriam, 

1919   -   16th  -Street,   IJ. 
".Tashington,    D.    C. 


a   • 


Dear 


i    • 


u 


ir  ;- 


Enclosed  37"oa  v/ill   find  correspondence   relative" 
to  the   issuing  of  trast   patents  to  the   California  Indians 
for   lands  recently  pure  lias  ed  in  conseciaence   of  sundry 
appropriation  Act 


s. 


Ut)on  receipt   oi  Mr.  Herrit 's   letter,    in  reply 
to  nine  of  lilay  20th, on  the  sab.iect,    I   first  viewed  the 
situation  as  a  seriouG   one,   but    upon  giving  the  matter 
very  careCal  consideration  I  'a:a  convinced  that  the    Indians 
are   better   off  without   a  trust   patent. 

You  v;ill  observe  that    under  the   present    circum- 
stances,   that   the    j'ederal  Uovernraent   is   not    in  a  position 
to  -olead  such  ex-oenditures  as   off-sets  to  any  amount  that 
maybe   recovered  for  the  Cali   ornia   Indians,   as  these 
values   liave  never  been  delivered  to  them,      I  think  it  v/ell 
to   let   the  matter  rest  tem-oorarily  at    least   v;ithout   com- 
ment  that   can  reach  the    Indian  Office.      You  will  see   the 

importance   of  this. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Enc. 


Of fide  Address: 
Hoom  302, 
1311  G  ot.,   IT. 

V/ashington,    "D.    G 
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2r«  G.  Hart  Merrlam, 

1919  -  16th  Street.  U. 
V/asbington,   D.  C. 


Dear   Sir:- 


Snolosed  yoa  will  find  eorrespondence  relative 
to  the   issuing  of  trust   patents  to  the  California  Indians 
for   lands  recently  par  chased  in  conisegaence  of  sundry 
appropriation  Acts. 

IJ-Don  reoeiirt  of  llr,  Merrit  's  letter,    in  reply' 
to  mine  of  MayiSOthjon  the  subject,    I  first  viewed  the 
situation  as  a  serious  one,  but   upon  giving  the  matter 
very  careful  consideration  I  am  convinced  that  the   Indians 
are' better  off  without  a  trust   patent. 

You  will  observe  that   under  the  present  circum- 
s,   that  the  i^ederal  Government   is  not   in  a  position 
ad  such  expenditures  as  off-seta  to  any  amount  that 
recovered  for  the  Caliiornia  Indians,  as  these 
have  never  been  delivered  to  them.     I  think  it  well 
the  matter  rest  temporarily  at   least  without  corn- 
hat   can  reach  the   Indian  Office.     You  will  see  the 

ance   of  this. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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coHBUslonsx  of  InAlaa  Affairs. 
l>epiLrta*iit  of  ths  Interior  Bldg«» 


Dear  ^ivi«^ 

?liroi)i|)i  «fproi>rtatio»i  ma&»  ia  r«i««iit  yvara  f«r  tliB 
yorelittM  of  laai  for  Iimw3»««  ZsAiaao  in  (^aifoxala  a  oosolftor* 
whlM  iKemmgi^  ham  booa  f oralslioA  tho  iBdlimo*    fl»  iMttoflto 
torlToA  froB  ouoIil  piirelHM#a  teto  aet  ta»d  ttio  boaofloial  offoet 
tliat  %imj  woiOA  l»v«  l»A,  ImA  ibo  InaiiMt  boon  gitoii  ooin  form 
of  ftsoamioo  tbftt  ttiolr  laiiio  oaA  oajr  iHQtrofwaonto  that  they 
mde  ^otOil  not  iNi  takon  froa  tfeaa* 

It  is  agr  aaAarotan&liiK  that  trust  patoats  hecwe  suot 
boon  laSQtd  for  laiy  ol  tho  praport^  roferrod  to*    tlit  laAiaas 
t  ho  re  fore  tia^oaH  as?  ofrldmioe  of  a  seoore  rlg1i6  of  wioapaas^t 
or  that  they  or  thoir  lie  Irs  alXl  atar  be  %h&  aeteal  possessors 
of  the  land  ta  taeatioa*     I&  oridense  of  tl&is  statement  I  sub- 
nit  liere  a  ookt  o^  ft  letter  addri^aod  to  oae  of  tlie  Tadiana 
eoaoeriMd  t 

"m^om  jkwmt  mauM  kmmr  km  semot 

loopa»  Cal*    Wtj  15,  1918# 


Sra«  Blisa 

(JiliSR  tiadgren) 
frialdad,  Calif, 

i}oar  Madm: 

Lot  MQm  1  baa  been  aaelgaad  to  70a.  for  aso 
aad  oeoapsBoy,  la  the  traot  of  GoToraaent  ladiaa  l^^^ 
at  Srialdad*     I  aodarstaad  that  tbls  is  for  3^ or  own 
Bse  dariag  ;^ar  lifetlae,  bat  that  it  does  aot  oarry 
the  ri^ht  to  leaae.  end  that  after  yoor  death,  it  doea 
aot  neooaaarlly  fall  to  yoor  heirs*     It  is  siaply  a 
tesqporarjr  allotment,  fron  anaXlotted  ladiaa  land,  |»ar» 
obaaod  frsai  ttoreraDeat  fimda,  for  honeloaa  aad  laadlaaa 
Indians  of  CaXiiorala* 

Tory  Ksapeotfnlly 

fSlgiied)   J*  B*  MOHtSOIF, 

Sa}pft** 


i 


••I*A« 


w 


i/8o/at# 


7hU 


%•  BO  Iji  virltlag  aad  la  p«ni»n«  tteUr  feollne  of  iMMorUj  and 
tlwU  Aesir«  for  ««Mthti||  la  wrltlag  to  atosv  tlielr  rl«kl«  la 

Bl  thlis  ooaaBetlou  i9i  soalA  laqalre,  aa  to  wtuKt  rl»n0, 
if  aiqr»  tliA  Offiad  has  relattlro  to  lasolae  trast  jatenta  toae 
tbo  laadla  piaral»aad  la  jraeent  ^ears  far  iht  hmmUmm  :btAiam  of 
c^U orftla«    I  iMiItava  t^t  tte  iaaalag  af  aoah  papwa  aaolA  ba 
af  aaiarlal  1»aaont  ta  ilia  ladlaaaaaft  that  It  watOd  be  a  mvfm 
af  atlwOoa  ta  laAlTlAaal  biUli^a^  that  aaaU  oaaaaiaga  tho  IrA' 
Uaem  ta  aa^  Istpavfaaoata  ta  a  laraar  ^m^  tbaa  teratofaia* 


Slaaasaly  T^ara^ 


iS»aatlTa  Hapi^aeatatiTO* 


Off lea  AdAreaa: 
loaa  30 S, 

1311  S  t,,  !•  W.» 
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lastili^oi,     Hft7  24,  192S, 


3311  G  8«*.  X.  #,, 
Vr  A«ur  Kr*  CoUittt 
ItSSf  iA  Jp^CMfd  to  all«ltiag  la  ••nraXty  liuaAs  parttesed 

to,  tf^lar  ^^*  will  adrlMi  ^ii  that  tlie  p^iamr^  pur- 

C«  la  pfvaluMiiag  tl^ae  iaafts  is  to  stsqppl^  a  hom  t^t  laisl* 
a  ladlaaa,  aot  naaa— aglly  of  any  ipaitiaalar  band^  bat 
ladiani  t  all  baaAa  or  tiflboa  ttat  b»7  b«  ia  hboA  tooroof* 
tNi  will  fovoolipa,  I  tMale,  tiMit  maim  tliMO  oeaAltloa*  tb» 
yaliof  aftalMiplatod  la  aot  to  oapi^  oaeh  ladlaoi  with  land 
ottfvayiflft  titio  to  hta^  bot  vatiiox  to  have  at  tbe  dlapooitlon 
of  tlua  Sopartaist  a  tyaot  of  land  oa  whioh  any  laadleoo  IM<» 
iaa  aay  bo  looatod  oa  a  Ijawpoywrj^  bOMo  or  pomuuMuit  so  lon^ 
ao  bo  doalroa  to  aio  it*     In  marjing  oat  tbo  abore  polloy 
it  ia  aaeoaaari'  to  frotooatly  looato  a  ooIobt'  of  tnm  thirty 
to  fifty'  ladiaaa  oa  a  tract  of  lortj  asjrea*    To  attoetpt  to 
diTido  aoob  a  traot  into  indiTidnal  allotaoats  woold  aot  bo 
oatiafaotory  to  tho  ladiaas,  aad.  oa  tbe  ether  haad«  wo  aid 
dofoat  tti»  porpoeo  for  wbion  tho  land  w^o  porobasod* 

doToral  aooh  eoloaios  bavo  boon  ostablisbod  daring 
tbo  pftat  dooado^  and  tio  aro  at  this  tlae  aogotiatiag  for 
addliioaal  traeto  with  a  vlow  to  loeatiag  all  tho  laadloao 
ladiaaa,  if  peosiblo,  oa  landa  ohleh  thoy  wa^  »•  for  thoir 
bMMO  froo  fioB  iaiorraptioa  by  tbe  wbitoo,  bat  ihia  off  loo 
dooo  aot  doon  it  adriaable  to  oaeonra^  tbo  jropooltioa  of 
allottlag  aooh  lando  la  ooToralty* 

* 

Texy  traly  yoarc^ 


C61(P»d)     X*  B»  ISHI7T 
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Astlfltant  CooBlselonor* 
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TlME^ILBD 


Check 
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J.  W.  HENDERSON 

ATTORNEY  AT   LAW 

BOS   Humboldt  Bank  Buildino 

789   Market  Street 


A. 


TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  1110 


San  Francisco.  Calif.. 


August  2Af    1922. 


Cr*  C.  Hart  Marrlam, 

Research  Associate  Saithsonlan  Institute, 

Laguni tas ,  California* 


My  dear  Dr«  Merriamt 

The  Indian  Board 
the  pleasure  of  the  presen 
at  its  meeting  at  4  ?.¥i., 
office,  Room  508  Humboldt 
Francisco.  Please  arrange 
ternoon  and  evening •  Dinn 
meeting  Is  for  the  conside 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Call 
interest  ifi  Indian  matters 
this  a  desirable  occasion 


of  Cooperation  desires 
ce  of  you  and  your  wife 
Friday,  Sept*  1st,  at  my 
Bank  Building,  San 

to  spend  the  entire  af- 
er  will  be  served*   The 
ration  of  matters  vital 
fornla  Indians.   Tour 

will,  we  are  sure,  make 
for  you. 


There  will  be  at  this  meeting  Helen  Dare, 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Woman,  Gertrude  Bonnin,  a 
Sioux  Indian  Lecturer  and  Writer,  some  California 
Indians  and  our  Executive  Representative,  Frederick 
Q.  Collett. 

Please  fill  out  the  enclosed  card  and  re- 
turn it  at  once. 

Sincerely  yours, 

INDIAN  BOARD  OF  COOPERATION, 


J.  W.  Henderson, 
President. 
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AM 
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Day  Letter 
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Nfght  Letter 
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symbol  appearing  after  the  check. 
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SANPRAWCISCO  CALIF   14 


DR  C    HART   MSRRIAM 
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i;>li<    16  ST  WASHDiGTOli   DC 


iXPKT  TO  BE    MADi,  AMD^ABiS  TO  MKS  CONTRACT    '^ITH  MR  '.VIS^  KiXT  MONTH 
^i  ANXIJU3  FOR  IKPOSilATION   AND  SUGGi;STI0N3  FROM  YOU  CONCERl<IbG 

suitable::   INDIANS  AN.0  Tj^RRITORY 

F  G  COLLETT. 
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To. 
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I 


IAYME5SA0E 


i; 


IWCf  LETTEK 


]i 


NiCiHT  M£SSAi3£ 


Tl 


NUartT  LETTER. 


SEND  the  following  telegram,  subject  to  the  terms 
on  back  hereof,  which  are  hereby  agreed  to 


ilBf    19'£B« 


-Br  v-g  V  -Hiyr^-  tf^rr  1 


——'-—-      -— — -    — —  >—-■>■    ^^      ■     I'     w 


idiO    Slxteorhtl)   8t* , yeehington,    V.    C, 

WILL   TOU    FORHt&H    BY   EARLISST   MAIL   POSSIBLE   DESCRIPTIOH    OF  TERFIT 
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^€CU?ieD    BY   KAROK   TRI^ — AL3)   YSK   ITQRY    OCC 


TOONS . 


IIRE   ANSWER 


AS    SOON    AS 


gSIPTT'^''    ■'«'    =^><^.>^ff:B'fTC:fi    aRF:    IN 


HAND 


II    (CONTRACT    WTT}!    WASHI!<GTOI'    gTRV. 


SUUA^ 


IONS    YOU    MAY    HAYK   TO   OFW^M . 


r,  g.  fioiiatt 


h   .. 


-•♦  i' f 


-(.  r.     Tr^Y^-1  « 
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1 

i 


It    ,    C.    hftrt    'ilorriam, 
1919   Sixteenth   St. , 
Was  hi  ng  ton ,    D.    C, 

My    desr    T r .    Merrlam: 

I    underGt.and    from    Ben    Wilder    o^   Orleans    that    there 
is    b    Federal     tract    o^    forest    reserve    foot    far    from    Orl ebns    with 
a    large    acreage    of   valuable    timber,    and    that    the    property    was 
originally    the    possession    of    the    Cahroc    tribe    of   Indians,    and 
is    a    part    of    the    Klamath    Forest    Reservation. 


Eo    you    know    of    such    a    property    and    can    you    furnish 
us    with    information    as    to    the    tribal     boundaries?       Do    you    know 
of   any    bettor    property    or    Indians    vho    could    present    a    better 
test    case    tl an    the    Cahrocs?      We    are    anxious     for    your    advice 
and    suggestions    and    for    any    help    that    you    can    burnish. 

The    Boprd   will     be    glad    to    compensate    you    for    your 
services    and    expense    in    this    niatter.       V/ill     you    i.>lease    outline 
to    us    the    service    you    can    render    and    indicL.*e    the    expense? 


Si  ncerel y    yours , 


F.    G.    Goliett 
Executive    Representative, 


\ 
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(Incorporated) 

3  CITY  HALL  AVENUE 
San  Francisco,  California 

FREDERJCK  G.  COLLETT 
Executive  Representative 


March    2,    19 

DR.    C.    HART    MERRIAM, 
1919    -    16th    St., 
Washington,    D#C. 

Dear    Dr.    Merriam: 

Referring    to    your    letter    of  January   22nd,    I 
wish   to    express    appreciation    for    the    information    contained 
therein    and    for   your   willingness    to    be    of   service    to    the 
California   Indians.      We    consider   you    most   valuable    as    a 
witness    in    the    suit    that    is    about    to    be   instituted. 

The    attorneys    in    their    contract    provide    that   we 
shall    furnish   them   with   an    aj^curate^and   detailed    descrip- 
tion   of    the    territory    occupied    by    the    Karoks.      I    have    some 
of   this    information    but    at    date    it   is    incomplete.  To    ex- 

pedite   matters,    I    am    enclosing    a   map    of    the    Klamath   National 
Reserve    with    the    request    that   you    kindly    trace    the    Karok 
boundary    in    red   ink    and    return    the    same    to    me    at    your 
earliest    convenience.  I    am    hopeful    of  gathering    all    the 

information  necessary  to  begin  our  case  within  the  next 
two  weeks^  and  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  service  in 
this    respect. 

The    Board   of   Directors    of    the    Indian    Board   of 
Co-Operation    at   its    meeting    on    Friday,    Feb.    9th,    gave 
consideration    to    the    proposed   suit    in    order    that    the    same 
be    arranged    for.       The    initial    $2000    fee    has    been    provided* 
and    the    additional    $8000    has    also    been    underwritten.      We 
have   now    but    to   whip    into    shape    the    contract    and    put    into 
form    the    information    that   is    required. 

Very    truly    yours. 


FGC/P 


F.G.Collett 

Executive    Representative 


Hayt  Tou  Subscribed  for  the  ''California  Indian  Herald'? 
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ITarch   17,    192'^ 


My  Dear  Dr.   Merriara — Here   is   a   copy   of   the   Indians'    Court   of  Claims 
Bill,    and  a  skeletonized      statement   of   the   facts   relating  to   it. 
This   statement   is   one    I  prepared  for  the  newspaper  people,    and   is 
pretty   tightly   condensed,    but   covers   the   case.    I   am  sending  also 
the  newspaper   story   I   sent   out   to   the  California  papers   about  the 
tv;o-hour  meeting  the    Indians   had  with  Secretary  Pall,    as   giving 
a  sidelight   on  the  Affair,    and   in  their  letter   to  the   Secretary 
the  California   Indians'    attitude    to      the  whole   situation. 
Thank  you  and  !!rs.  Merriam  and  ^^iss  ITerriam  for  the   interesting  and 
delightful   afternoon  with  you.    To  me   there   is    something,  lovely   beyond 
words   in  finding  some   one  doing  his   task  for  service   instead  of   the 
kind   of  profit  some   of   our  financiers     call   "cash  money." 

Sincerely  yours, 
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March   17,    l92ii 


My  Dear  Dr.  Merriam— Here  is  a  copy  of  the  Indians'   Court  of  Claims 
Bill,   and  a  skeletonized     statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  it. 
This  statement  is  one   I  prepared  for  the  newspaper  people,   and  is 
pretty  tightly  condensed,   but  covers  the  case.   I  am  sending  also 
the  newspaper  story  I  sent  out  to  the  California  papers  about  the 
tv;o-hour  meeting  the   Indians  had  with  Secretary  Pall,    as  giving 
a  sidelight  on  the  Affair,    and  in  their  letter  to  the  Secretary 
the  California  Indians*    attitude   to     the  whole  situation. 
Thank  you  and  Mrs.  Merriam  and  Miss  Merriam  for  the   interesting 
delightful  afternoon  with  you.    To  me  there   is   something  lovely  beyond 
v/ords   in  finding  some   one  doing  his  task  for  service   instead  of   the 
kind  of  profit  some   of   our  financiers     call   "cash  money." 

Sincerely  yours. 


and 
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CHIEFS  OP  CALIP.IMDIAN  TRIBES 

1922 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  January  17,  1922, 
stetes  that  on  Januaiy  16.  1922,  8  Indian  chiefs,  "chosen 
hy  vote  of  their  people  and  representing  the  300  tribes 
and  hands  of  California  Indians"  left  San  Francisco  for 
Washington  to  ask  Congress  for   the  fulfillment  of  promises 
made  by  the  United  States  Government    in  the  "Lost  Treaties" 
of  1851  and  1852  in  compensation  for  lands  ceded  to  the  ^ites 
by  the   Indians.       The   chiefs  were  as  follows: 

ilfxal-Csjaillis.  of   Shasta,   chief  of   the  Wintoon  tribe 
(leading  the  delegation) 

H.  -pininga  and  wife  of  Yreka ,  Scott  Valley  tribe f 1 1^ ir  o^j 


I*      , 


ggrriaon  Diaz  of   Inyo,  Montezuma  of  his   people  (a  painter  and 
college  man) 

of  Soulsbyville.  Tuolumne  County,  Mil  Y/uk  tribe 

__       .  Del  Norte,  head  of  the  Kl^msth  river  local  of  the 
nit ed* Fishermen  of  the  Pacific 

?^t.»T.hen  Night.  Ukiah,  «/ AUaaxLJiildfiX.  Orleans.  Humboldt  Cou 
*  of  "the  Central  Klamath  tribe. 


San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Tuesday,  January  17,  1922. 
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CtilEFo  Of  CiiLIP. INDIAN  THIB'^S 


The  Sen  1*^31101? co  Chronicle  of  Jtinuary  17,  1922, 
states  that  on  Janur. ly  16,  1922,  8  Indian  chiefs,  "cho?en 
by  vote  of   thpir  people  anri  representing  the  POO  tribes 
-end  bands  of  Cplifomia  Indians"  left  San  Francisco   for 
Washington  to  ask  Congress  for  the   fulfillneni  of  proni?-es 


•.«*. 


made  by  the  United  States  Government    in  the  "Lost  Treaties" 
of  1851  and  1852  in  compensation  for  Itmds  ceded  to  the    .'hites 
by  the   Indians.       The   chiefs  were  as  follO'\'s: 

nfrfid  C.  Gillis  of   Shasta,  chief  of    the  V.'intoon  tribe 
(leading  the  delegation) 

Thomrs  H.  Billingfl  and  wife  of  Yreka.   Scott  Valley  tribe 

Ison  Dia^  of   Inyo,  Montezuma  of  his   people  (a  [v- inter  and 
college  mm) 

ialloz  of  Sculsbyville ,  Tuolumne  County.  Mil  V/uk  tribe  ^ 

,  Del  Norte,  head  of  the  Klf^math  river  local  of  the 
oQ  b'inhermen  of  the  Pacific 

Staphfin  NiPht.  Ukiah,  taJ^ Albert  V.'ilder.  Orleans.  Humboldt  County, 
of  the  Central  KlEmath  tribe. 


San  i'^rancisco  Chronicle,  Tuesday,  Janur.  ly  17,  1922. 
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OAKLAND.    CAL.   TRIRUNB 

December  14,  1924 


Coudition  on  RMfcHcrie  Near 
HealdsbOfg  Held 
'    Deplorable. 

fceSed'^odarb^^^       Alice 

^,^Tret'ch'ed.^'a^nd''^^^^^      Pl^V-al 

condition  P^^J^^^lf-    iece   of  barren 

^'".^fn  rcanyon  which  is  hard- 

l^round  1^.  ^-^^^^^.th  no  drinking 
ly  accessible^    ^Itn     no  ^^^ 

water  available  save  w  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
bring  for  a/istance  ox  ^  j^^jng 
a  mile,  and  ^^  ./^J^*;  ^f  necessi- 
not  even  '^.l.^^l^^,^^^^^^^  win- 
ties   to    sustain   /i^f'^;  government 

dows.  and  rec^^:!:^^,^^il   people  are 
aid   or  attention,   ^.^^I^^J^^^d  mal- 
,lowly  dyin-g  with  disease  ana 
nutrition,  «]?-  declared^  ^^^^^ 

About  ^^^^^^^iidi4n  occupy  the 
women    and  ^^^^^^^"*    ^p   of  local 

tract,  and  w^,^^^^  .f's""^  Howard, 
people,    including    Mrs.       MOW  ^ 

focalTarty,  following  a  V^^^^^^^y 
^^T^'l'e^f  U'nl  clomfn^  the 

rnl\.::\%  heVp^  l^^ep  them  warm 
for  the  winter  ^^^      o. 

One     of     the     parxy^        ^^^.^^ 

Thompson,      ^^s  /ucky  enough  to 
woman.  ^^^  w^*  f   t^e    Oklahoma 
have    been    one   of   tne  ^k 
tFibe  on .  whose  land  oil  wa^ 
making  ^them  ^^^^^^^^ed   surprise 

that  they  are  given  ^^^t^ioal  ^^ 
sistance,  and  some  of  the  th  ngs 
they  lack  to  sustain  li^^v^?^^^^^-  - 

One  of  the  Indian  f^^l^5^?,j^„^ 
the  colony  is  feeble  ^l^^^^^'.^f' 
Howard  says,  and  should  be  taken 
to  a  state  home.  Another,  a  woman, 
is  an  epileptic.  There  are  four  or 
five  blind  ^vomen,  totally  unable 
to  help  themselves,  and  but  poorly 
kept  alive  by  the  other  sufferers 
m  the  colony.  There  are  two 
widows,  each  with  ^  great  many 
children,  who  are  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves.  Aged  Indian 
men.  tottering  about  and  unable 
to  work  are  there. 

The  land  on  which  they  are 
Quartered  is  of  no  agricultural 
value,   she   declares. 

No  water  except  runoff  from 
heavy  winter  rains,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  locality,  and  the  Indians, 
in  their  extreme  poverty,  are  un- 
able to  dig  wells,  have  no  imple- 
ments  with  which  to  eke  out  an 
existence,  and  until  recently,  have 
had  no  attention  paid  to  .them. 
Sanitary  conditions  are  terrible. 

Within  the  last  month  their  con- 
dition has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  ,  and  Several 
organizations  in  the  district  are 
trying  to  solve  their  dttficulties. 
It  is  stated  that  the  personal  at- 
-tentlon  of  the  Indian  Commission 
^''  be  directed  to  them  and  the 
^  lent  asked  to  provide  for 
'  -ds. 


OAKLAND.    CAL.    TRIBUNE 

Dcccmtcr   14,  1924 


Coudition  on  RMrcHerie  Near 

HealdsbOf  g  Held 

Deplorable. 

condition  otf-ll^^^^Oh  ^^  p,ece  of 
Ipg  on  a^  /ancner^  Healdsburg. 
|i,vernment  land  near  ^^^^^ 

T^as  described  t°°^yf,°^gg  nurse,  as 
Howard    loca    Red  cross  n^.^,^^^ 

L^Trt'ch-ed'"aU"lh"e!r      Physical 

condition  P^^J'*"''-  i-ce  of  barren 
^''^f.  Tcanyon  which  is  hard- 
ground  >7.  ?■  <=*"y.t{;  no  drinking 
ly  accessible.  ^ «"  "  ^^at  they 
water    available    save    ^         ^^^^^ 

bring  for  a  ,<i\«t^""=oveig  containing 
a  mile,  and  »"  'j,"^^^!  of  necessi- 
not  even  the  rudimei  ^       m. 

ties   to    s'lstain    me.^itno  ^ 

dows.  and  receivins  no  S"^^^,  ^^^e 
aid   or  attention,   these   P^"''''='      , 

.loVy  dyin«  ^^-'^^^i^i^.r" 
nutrition.  »he  declared.  ^^^^^ 

About  .^'"^M^^en  occupy  the 
women    and  ^hUdien.  i 

♦ract,  and  ^'hen /■  » ,°"P  ;^oward. 
people,    including    JUS. ^^^^^-^f ound 

''^I'^frtbr'^aUmg  condition.  _  The 
^    heart-breahing  preliminary 

local  party,  fo"*"^"*!^  Virs.  How- 
'^^^^"^.^""'JaMng  clo^hfng  to  the 
?S^lanV\o  heVp^'lceep  them  warm 
for  the  winter  ^^      q. 

One  of  *^%./if  ^kn  Indian 
Thompson.      ^e'-^eU     y  n  h  to 

Tv-oman.  J^^^  ^*y  t^*  Oklahoma 
have  ''««»  ^!i®,„n(i  oil  was  found, 
tribe  on  whose  ian<i  ou  w 

making  '  them  ^^^^^^^^ g^^^surprlse 

ample  5n^?.'«^A„!,  to  lee  her  fel- 
-TLd    mortification   to  6^",.?',...      Tt 

low  Indians  m  yiiuii  luiiiimoai  it 

is  reported  she  will  personally  see 
that  they^  are  siven  ."f^^ical  ^^^ 
sistance,  and  some  of  the  things 
they  lack  to  sustain  ^i^®'  ^f,^^"-   - 

One  of  the  Indian  f>»^l^/^V« 
the  colony  is  feeble  ^l^^^^^.^ll^' 
Howard  says,  and  should  be  taken 
to  a  state  home.  Another,  a  woman, 
is  an  epileptic.  There  are  four  or 
five  blind  women,  totally  unable 
to  hem  themselves,  and  but  poorly 
kept  alive  by  the  other  ^f/^;'^^ 
m  the  colony.  There  are  Uxo 
widoAVS.  each  with  >a  grrcat  man> 
children,  who  are  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves.  Aged  Indian 
men.  totterin??  about  and  unable 
to  work  are  there. 

The  land  on  which  they  are 
<iuartered  is  of  no  agricultural 
value,   she    declares.  ^^     ^     _ 

No  water  except  runoff  froni 
heavy  winter  rains,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  locality,  and  the  Indians, 
in  their  extreme  poverty,  are  un- 
able to  dig  wells,  have  no  imple- 
ments with  which  to  eke  out  an 
existence,  and  until  recently,  have 
had  no  attention  paid  to  .them. 
Sanitary  conditions  are  terrible. 

Within  the  last  month  their  con- 
dition has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  ,  and  several 
organizations  in  the  district  are 
trying  to  solve  their  dttficulties. 
It  is  stated  that  the  personal  at- 
fctcntion  of  the  Indian  Commiselon 
be  directed  to  them  and  the 
lent  asked  to  provide  for- 
ds. 
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RetTMen  Increase  Control 

Over  Own  Affairs  and 

Adopt  Budget 


"The  California  Indians  at  largre 
will  approve  the  acts  of  this  con* 
vention,  because  it  has  obtained  for 
them  an  increased  control  over  their 
affairs,  largrer  representation  in  the 
white  board  of  Indian  co-operation. 
and  has  adopted  a  budgret  by  whicli 
they  dictate  the  manner  In  which 
their  funds  shall  be  expended  here- 
after/' 

Indian  Stephen  Knight  made  that 
summary  last  night  of  the  work  of 
the  convention  which  has  held  forth 
here  for  two  weeks  and,  as  he  is 
chairman  of  the  publicity  committee 
and  authorized  spokesman,  those 
delegates  who  clustered  about  him 
nodded  vigorously. 

•^INDIAN  JUSTICB» 

"Without  discussing  the  merits, 
of  the  controversy  which  has  been! 
brought  before  our  meeting  several 
firnes  by  Rev.  F.  Q.  Collett,  execu- 
tive representative,  and  Miss  Helen 
Dare,  publicity  director.  I  do  want 
to  say  thet  'Indian  justice*  will  pre- 
vail. There  is  n^rd^ubrTTrmy  mtmlj 
that  both  Miss  Dare  and  Dr,  Collett 
will  receive  all  the  moneys  due 
them,  because  the  Indians  feel  that 
the  work  that  was  conscientiously 
done  should  be  paid  for.  There  njay| 
have  been  carelessness  in  some  re- 
spects in  the  spending  of  money. 
I  think  the  very  fact  that  we  Willi 
fix  an  annual  budget  of  not  mor 
$10,000,  and  probably  less  than  tha 
amount,  for  future  expenditures 
and  provide  funds  to  meet  that  bud 
get  by  reducing  our  annual  dues  b 
33  1*3  per  cent,  shows  some  evl 
dence  ot  that.  The-^frreawnre^r's  re 
port  shows  that  over  $30,000  ha 
been  spent  in  two  years  and  te 
months. 

CONTROL  OWN  MONEY 

"Dr.  Collett  hereafter  will  be  pai 
his  salary  of  $2400  per  year  by  th 
Indians  from  their  own  money.  W 
will  direct  his  work  in  our  behalf 
But  the  expenditure  of  any  consid 
erable  sum,  for  instance  as  expense 
for  a  trip  to  Washington.  muat-Ji 
referred  to  the  Indian  auxiliaries  be- 
fore it  is  authorized.  Thus  the  In- 
dians will  be  in  intimate  touch  at 
all  times  with  their  affairs.  Indian 
councils  will  be  formed  at  once  in 
each  of  the  six  districts  of  the  State 
and  to  these  councils  the  auxiliaries 
will  send  delegates  semi-annually. 
All  delegates  to  these  councils  and 
to  the  State  convention  must  be  of- 
ficers or  committeemen  of  their 
auxiliaries. 
**I  believe  the  Indians  have  made 
ore  progress  at  this  convention 
han  at  any  gathering  ever  held  in 
the  history  of  their  movement, 
hey  are  now  in  better  position  to 
ssist  in  carrj'ing  forward  the  pur- 
oses  for  which  the  Indian  Board 
f  Co-operation  was  organised.  Our 
embership  will  increase  in  spite 
f  efforts  that  were  made  to  split 
he  Indians  asunder." 
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By  S.  EJBlEr 

Red  Men  Increase  Control 

Over  Own  Affairs  and 

Adopt  Budget 

"The  California  Indians  at  large 
will  approve  the  acts  of  this  con- 
vention, because  it  has  obtained  for 
them  an  increased  control  over  their 
affairs,  larger  representation  in  the 
white  board  of  Indian  co-operation, 
and  has  adopted  a  budget  by  which 
they  dictate  the  manner  in  which 
their  funds  .shall  be  expended  here- 
after.- 

Indian  Stephen  Knight  made  that 
summary  last  night  of  the  work  of 
the  convention  which  has  held  forth 
here  for  two  weeks  and,  aa  he  is 
chairman  of  the  publicity  committ 
and  authorized  spokesman,  those 
delegates  who  clustered  about  him 
nodded  vigorously. 

"Without  dlscnssinir  the  merits 
of  the  controversy  whi^  haa  h^aa 
brought  before  onr  meefiiir'a^Air 
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Further   Representation   in 

^Conduct  of  Own  Affairs 

Secured 


BUDGET   PLAN   ADOPTED' 

California  Aborigines  Con- 
tend They  Are  Not  Wards 
of  Government 

i  ■       " 

The  California  Indian  delegrates. 
Whose  convention  for  the  past  ten 
flays  has  delved  into  the  finances 
fontributed  by  Indians,  yesterday 
won  several  decisive  victories  for 
further  ret»resentatioii  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  affairs.  For- 
mally,   the    convention    closed    last 

nigrht,  but  the  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates will  be  engragred  in  executive 
conferences  as  committees  for  at 
least  two  days  more. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Fisher,  secretary  of 
the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation, 
announced  that  each  of  the  six  dis- 
tricts of  California  would  be  rep- 
resented by  one  Indian  upon  the  ad- 
visory committee,  which,  ^  as  pre- 
viously constituted,  had  no'  Indian 
among:  its  nine  members. 

A  budgret  system  of  expenditures 
was  adopted;  the  annual  membe 
ship  dues  to  be  paid  by  Indians  wes 
reduced  from  $6  to  $4;  two  district 
conventions  authorized  for  each 
year;  the  standard  of  delegates  to 
convention  raised  by  adopting  a 
rule  that  only  committeemen  and 
officers  of  auxiliaries  should  be 
eligible  to  future  conventions,  either 
district  or  State,  and  further  pro- 
vided that  the  Indians  to  represent 
the  tribes  upon  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  advisory  board  must 
be  those  who  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  at  a  general  elec- 
tion. 

NOT  GOVERNMBNT  V^ARDS 
Replying  to  a  statement  published 
October  29  in  Fresno  and  Sacra- 
mento newspapers,  and  credited  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
convention  adopted  a  pronuncla- 
mento  which  In  the  recital  declared: 
"As  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge and  legal  fact,  the  California 
Indians  are  not  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  of  the  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  ratify  the  eighteen 
treaties  its  agents  negotiated  with 
them.  Under  these  treaties  the 
Government  made  them  certain 
promises  In  return  for  certain  things 
the  Indians  agreed  to.  They  were 
to  get  7,500.000  acres  for  reserva- 
tions and  about  |1,800,000  worth  of 
aid — educational  and  otherwise — 
toward  civilizing  them.  The  In- 
dians lived  up  to  the  conditions  ot 
the  treaties,  and  where  they  re- 
fused to,  or  were  slow  about  doing 
so,  these  conditions  were  exacted 
of  them  by  force.  Therefore  the 
Indians  cannot  be,  and  have  not 
been  by  actual  facts  in  the  case 
classified  as  wards. 

•'Whatever  they  have  received 
from  the  Government,  by  appropria- 
tions from  Congress  or  through  the 
office  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  been  to 
meet  emergencies,  to  tide  them  oyer 
pressing  needs,  and  cannot  in  any 
way  be  considered  as  payment  for 
the  lands  they  ceded  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  In  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  made  in  these  eighteen 
treaties.  This  "we  feel  disposes  of 
the  claim  that  the  California  In- 
dians are  amply  cared  for  by  the 
office  of  Indian  Attairs. 

manage:   own   funds 

"As  to  the  our  organization  ot 
our  own  people,  the  Indian  auxili- 
aries of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation with  fifty-eight  auxili- 
aries, having  a  membership  of  about 
SOOO  Indians,  we  have  in  this  con- 
vention of  Indian  delegates  sent 
.  here,  duly  elected  by  'the  auxili- 
aries, practically  taken  into  c^r 
own  hands  the  raising  and  manage^ 
ment  of  our  own  funds,  the  prose- 
cution of  our  purposes,  and  Rev.  F. 
G.  Collett  is  merely  our  official  rep- 
resentative, paid  for  his  services  by 
our  organization.'* 

The  status  of  Rev.  Dr.  Collett  is 
explained  differently  In  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-Opera- 
tion,  who  said:  % 

•'Rev.  Dr.  Collett,  as  executive 
representative,  was  authorized  by 
the  board  of  directors  to  carry  on 
certain  work  and  make  certain  ex- 
Jjenditures  of  Indian  funds.  The 
board  of  directors  derived  Its  power 
to  so  authorize  the  executive  repre- 
sentative, from  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation, which  is  a  duly  registered 
California  corporation,  operating 
under  tho  laws  of  the  State.  We  au- 
thorized the  operations  of  his  office 
with  the  same  authority  that  we  au- 
thorized Miss  Helen  Dare  to  act  as 
publicity  di-ector  and  Dr.  George 
Wharton  James  to  do  field  organlzt- 
tion  work. 

WORK     FOR     INDIANS 

"I  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
this  work  for  over  ten  years.  Many 
of  my  associates  upon  the  board  of 
directors  have  been  serving  a  long 
time  and  not  one  of  us  has  drawn  a 
'  penny  of  salary  or  expenses,  and  we 
do  not  expect  it.  My  office  has  been 
the  official  office.  The  'power  of  at- 
torney* held  by  Collett  was  author- 
ized; lut,  even  grant  that  it  is  re- 
voked, or  torn  up,  or  in  any  other 
way  disposed  of.  the  work  goes.for^ 


lion 


Further   Representation   in 

^Conduct  of  Own  Affairs 

Secured 

BUDGET    PLAN    ADOPTED 

California  Aborigines  Con- 
tend They  Are  Not  Wards 
of  Government 


'  The  California  Indian  delegates. 
Whose  convention  for  the  past  ten 
flays  has  delved  Into  the  finances 
contributed  by  Indians,  yesterday 
won  several  decisive  victories  for 
further  representation  in  the  md- 
ininistration  of  their  affaire.  For- 
mally, the  convemion  closed  last 
night,  but  the  majority  of  ^'^^  ^f/*' 
gates  will  be  engaged  in  executive 
conferences    as    committees    for    at 

least  two  days  more.  ,  .,,^    „# 

Rev.  C.  R.  Fisher,  secretary  of 
the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation, 
announced  that  each  of  the  six  dis- 
tricts of  California  would  be  rep- 
resented by  one  Indian  upon  the  ad- 
visory committee,  which.  I  as  pre- 
vlousJy   constituted,   had  no^  Indian 

among  Its  nine  t^^^^^^\^^^..^^^s 
A  budget  system   of  ««»tJ^fmSI^ 
was  adopted;    the   a^^^f ^  .V'®"'^^^ 
ship  dues  to  be  paid  by  Indians  wes 
reduced  from  $6  to  M;tw<>  district 
conventions     authorized     for     «acn 
year;  the  standard  of  delegates  to 
convention    raised     by     adopting    a 
rule    that    only    committeemen   and 
officers     of     auxiliaries     «1^;^«^     be 
eligible  to  future  conventions^  either 
district  or   State,   and  further  pro- 
vided that  the  Indians  to  represent 
the  tribes  upon  the  board  of  direc- 
tors  and   the   advisory   ^^^^-J^. J^^'J 
be  those  who  received  the  Mghest 
number  of  votes  at  a  general  elec- 
tion. 

NOT  GOVBRXMBNT  WARDS 
Replying  to  a  statement  pubHshed 

October    29    In    Fresno    ^^^^^if-d   to 
mento  newspapers,  and  credited  to 

the    Bureau    of    Indian   Affairs,   tne 
convfntlon     adopted     a     fonuncla- 
mento  which  In  the  recital  declared. 
-As  a  matter  of  common  k?^^  ' 
edge  and  legal  ^^ct,  the  California 
Indians  are  not  wards  of  t^  Gov 
ernment.    because    of    the  J^^^e 
mcnt's  failure  to  ratify  ^^f  .^*J^***^^ 
treaties  its  agents  negotiated  with 
them.      Under    these     treaties     tn 

Government     made     ^t^«^  .^^^^^'g 
promises  In  return  for  certain  th^n^s 

the  Indians  agreed  ^<^-   J^^^.Jlva- 
to    get    7.500.000    acres   for   r«»«5^^* 
Uons  ani  about  ^l.^^^.OOO  worth^ 
aid-educational     and      otherwlse-- 
toward    civilizing    them.      The    In 
dt^n.  lived  up  to  tbe  conditions  ot 
the    treaties,    and    ,^bere    they    re 
fused  to.  or  were  slow  about  doln« 
so.    these    conditions    were    exacted 
of    Uiem    by    force.      Therefore     the 
Indians    cannot    be,    and    have    not 
been    by    actual    facts    In    the   case 

classified  as  wards.         .  ,^^^,„ftd 

-Whatever     they     have     received 

from  the  Government,  ^y  ^^PP^i^fV*: 
tions  from  Congress  or  through^the 
office  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  been  to 
meet  emergencies,  to  tide  them  over 
pressing   needs,   and  cannot    In   any 
way  be  considered  as  Pay"?««^Vil^'' 
the    lands    they   ceded   to    the    Gov- 
ernment,   or    m    fulflllment    of    the 
promise     made    In    these     eighteen 
treaties.     This   we  feel   disposes   of 
the    claim    that    the    CaH/^rnla    In- 
dlans   are  amply  cared  for  by   the 
office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

manage:   own  funds 

"As    to    the    our    organization    ot 
our   own  people,   the   Indian   auxili- 
aries   of    the    Indian    Board    of    Co- 
operation   with    flfty-elght    auxili- 
aries, having  a  membership  of  about 
gOOO  Indians,   we  have  In  >  this  con- 
vention   of    Indian    delegates     sent 
/here,    duly    elected    by    the    auxill- 
'  arles.    practically    taken    Into     <Air 
own  hands  the  raising  and  manage- 
ment of  our  own  funds,  the  prose- 
cution of  our  purposes,  and  Rev.  !« . 
G    CoUett  Is  merely  our  official  rep- 
resentative, paid  for  his  services  by 
our  organization.** 

The  status  of  Rev.  Dr.  Collett  Is 
explained  differently  In  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-Opera- 
tion.  w:ho  said:  % 

••Rev.    Dr.    Collett.    as    executive 
re  iresentatlve,    was    authorised    by 
the   board   of  directors   to   carry   on 
certain  work  and  make  certain  ex- 
J)endltures     or   Indian     funds.     The 
board  of  directors  derived  Its  power 
to  so  authorize  the  executive  repre- 
sentative, from  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation, which  Is  a  duly  registered 
California      corporation.      operating 
under  tho  laws  of  the  State.    We  au- 
thorized the  operations  of  his  office 
with  the  same  autnority  that  we  au- 
thorized Miss   Helen  Dare   to  act  as 
publicity    director    and    Dr.    George 
Wharton  James  to  do  field  organlzt- 
tlon  work. 

WORK    FOR    INDIANS 
"I  have  been  actively  engaged  In 
this  work  for  over  ten  years.  Many 
of  my  associates  upon  the  board  or 
directors  have   been   serving   a  long 
time  and  not  one  of  us  has  drawn  a 
'  penny  of  salary  or  expenses,  and  we 
do  not  expect  It.    My  office  has  been 
the  official  office.     The  'power  of  at- 
torney*  held  by  Collett  was  author- 
ized; lut,  even  grant  that  It  is  re- 
voked, or  torn  up.  or  In  any  other 
way  disposed  of,  the  work  goes. for- 
ward  aa  we  direct,    because   we  ar^ 
the   parent    or   supervising   body    to 
which    the    Indians    have    organized 

auxiliaries. 

••We   are   determined  not  to   allow 
outside  lawyers  to  take  these  claims 
upon  a  commission  basis,  but  what- 
ever legal  action  we  deem  wise  and 
necessary  will  be  done  for  an  agreed 
upon  flat  fee,  and  as  cheaply  as  we 
can     engage    competent    counsel    to 
do     it.       The    treasurer's    report     is 
authentic,  has  been  duly  audited  an<^ 
the  moneys  were  all  expended  undc 
proper    authorization,    and    not    on 
cent  was  wasted.     The  work  will  e 
forward  with  energy  from  this  tim 
and  the  Indians  will  have  Increase 
r'^presentation   on   this  board.      1^^ 
glad     to     be    associated     wlth^^bl 
great  work.** 


times  by  Kev.  F.  G.  Coif^t*  execu- 
tive representative,  and  Miss  Helen 
Dare,  publicity  director,  I  do  want 
to  say  thet  'Indian  justice*  will  pre- 
vail. Ther^  is  no  doubt  in  my  wind 
that  both  Miss  Dare  and  i>T.  CoUett 
will  receive  all  the  moneys  du* 
them,  because  the  Indians  feel  that 
the  work  that  was  conscientiously 
flone  should  be  paid  for.  There  may 
have  been  carelessness  In  some  re- 
spects in  the  spending  of  money. 
I  think  the  very  fact  that  we  will 
fix  an  annual  budget  of  not  more 
$10,000.  and  probably  less  than  that 
amount,  for  future  expenditures, 
and  provide  funds  to  meet  that  bud- 
get by  reducingr  our  annual  dues  by 
33  1-3  per  cent,  shows  some  evi- 
dence of  that.  The  treasurer's  re- 
port shows  that  over  $30,000  has 
been  spent  in  two  years  and  ten 
months. 

COIVTROIi  OWN  MONEY 

"Dr.  Collett  hereafter  will  be  paid 
his  salary  of  $2400  per  year  by  the 
Indians  from  their  own  money.  We 
will  direct  his  work  in  our  behalf. 
But  the  expenditure  of  any  consid- 
erable sum,  for  instance  as  expenses 
for  a  trip  to  Washington,  must  be 
referred  to  the  Indian  auxiliaries  be- 
fore it  is  authorized.  Thus  the  In- 
dians will  be  in  intimate  touch  at 
all  times  with  their  affairs,  Indian 
councils  will  be  formed  at  once  in 
each  of  the  six  districts  of  the  State 
and  to  these  councils  the  auxiliaries 
will  send  delegates  semi-annually. 
All  delegates  to  these  councils  and 
to  the  State  convention  must  be  of- 
ficers or  committeemen  of  their 
auxiliaries. 

*'I  believe  the  Indians  have  made 
more  progress  at  this  convention 
than  at  any  gathering  ever  held  in 
the  history  of  their  movement. 
They  ve  now  in  better  position  to 
assist  in  carrying  forward  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-oper^jon  was  organii^ed.  Our 
membershd^vill  increase  in  spite 
of  efforts  t^p  were  made  to  split 
the  Indians  asunder.** 


ClippiuK  £row 
8ACBAMBNT0,  OAL. 

tZ9t  'ft  VaSKaAON 


OFFICIALS  ISSUE  STATEMENTS 
IN  INDIAN  FUNH  CONTROVERSY 


'hey  Have    Not   Drawn   A 
id  Do  Not  Expect  It 

^roper  Authoriza- 
Declares 


Welfare  Association  Heads  Claim 
Cent  In  S^iary  Or  Expenses, 
/        Hlof^js  Expended  Under 

i'.  C\X  ^^^°>  ^®^-  ^^"^ 

^A^  

Sm  FRANCISCO,  Nov.  14.— 
iugton  that  the  ))ureau  of  Iih 
fornia  IndiaQS  to  take  no  more  cognizance  of  appeals  for 
funds  in  behalf  of  a  campaign  foj^  congressional  action  on  the 
court  of  claims  bill,  has  brought  statements  from  Rev.  Frederick 
G.  CoUett,  representative,  and  Dr.  Fisher,  secretary  of  the  In- 
dian board  of  co-operation  of  California,  and  from  Indians 
themselves. 


^.nnouncement   from    Wash- 
ian  affairs  has  urged  Cali- 


Indlaiui   Bureau**    Stand. 

The  Washington  announcement, 
from  The  Bee's  correspondent  there, 
follows: 

"California  Indians.  who  have 
been  contributingr  funds  to  private 
individuals  in  the  interests  of  a 
campaign  to  secure  congressional 
action  on  the  so-called  court  ot 
claims  bill,  are  urged  by  the  bureau 
of  Indian  affairs  to  take  no  more 
cognizance  of  such  appeals. 

"Officials  of  the  bureau,  who  have 
from  the  beginning  opposed  the 
court  of  claims  bill,  state  that  the 
house  committee  on  Indian  affairs 
has  agreed  not  to  recommend  the 
legislation. 

"The  advice  to  the  Indians  is  the 
result  of  Information  the  bureau 
has  received  that  Rev.  Frederick  G. 
CoUett,  accepted  representative  of 
the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation 
of  California,  has  been  asking  the 
red  men  for  contributions. 
$6     Subacrlptlons, 

"It  is  chargea  that  CoUett,  in  ad- 
dressing gatherings  of  Indians,  in- 
timated that  if  %^  per  head  were 
subscribed,  the  fui\d  would  be  suf- 
ficient with  which  to  continue  the 
cantpaign   to   secure  any  legislation. 

"It  was  further  stated  that  the 
bureau  Is  taking  ample  care  of. all 
Indians,  and  that  no  attention 
should  be  paid  by  these  wards  to 
any  appeal  for  funds  to  improve 
their  conditions." 

CoUetrs  Status  Cjcplained. 

The  status  of  Rev.  Collett  is  ex- 
plained by  Secretary  Fisher,  of  the 
board  of  dir^tors  o^  tJ»A — Jfl44 
Board  of  Co-operatioh,  in  a  state 
ment  issued  here  as  follows: 

*  Rev.  Dr.  CoUett  ^as  exe?utiv 
representative  ^^as  authorized  by 
the  board  of  directors  to  carry  on 
certain  work  and  make  certain  ex- 
penditures of  Indian  funds.  The 
board  of  directors  derived  its  power 
to  so  authorize  the  executive  rep- 
resentative from  the  constitution 
and  bvMaws  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-OQfi<ration  which  is  a  duly  reg- 
istej^d  California  corporation  oper- 
aUmg   under   the    laws  of   the   state. 

e  authorized  the  operations  of  his 

ffice  with  the  same  authority  that 
we  authorized  Miss  Helen,  Dare  to 
act  as  publicity  director'  and  Dr. 
George  Wharton  James  to  do  field 
organization  work. 

♦♦No    Pay    DraTTti.** 

"I  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
this  work  for  over  ten  years.  Many 
of  my  associates  on  the  board  have 
fbeen  serving  a  long  time  and  not 
one  of  us  has  drawn  a  penny  of 
salary  or  expense*,  and  we  do  not 
expect  it.  i  The  power  of  attorney 
held  by  Collett  was  authorlz^,  but 
even  granted  it  is  revoked,  or  torn 
up,  or  in  any  other  way  disposed 
of,  the  work  goes  forward  as  we  di- 
**ect  becausie  we  are  the  parent  or 
supervising  body  to  which  the  In- 
dians   have    organized   an    auxiliary. 

"We  are  determined  not  to  allow 
outside  la.wyers  to  take  these 
claims  on  a  commission  basis,  but 
whatever  legal  action  we  deem  wise 
and  necessary  will  be  done  for  aa 
agreed  flat  fee  an<l  we  engage  com- 
petent counsel  to  do  it.  The  trdas- 
urer's  report  is  authentic,  has  beftU 
duly  audited  and  the  moneys  wer« 
all  expended  under  proper  Authori- 
zation and  not  one  cent  was  wasted. 
The  work  will  go  forward  with 
energy  from  this  time  and  the  In- 
dians will  have  increased  repre- 
sentation on  this  board.  I  am  glad 
to     be    associated    with    this    great 

work." 

Statement    By    Indlanii. 

The  following  is.  in  part,  a  state- 
ment given  out  here  following  the 
close  of  the  conference  of  the  In- 
dian Board  of  Co-operation  of  C^i- 
fornia  as  having  been  issued  by 
Indians  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing  in    reply   to   the   Indian   Bureaus 

claims: 

As  to  the  statement  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  that  the  bureau  is  taking 
ample  care  of  AH  Indians,  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians  can  speak  only  for 
them??elves.  It  depends  on  what 
construction  any  fair-minded  by,- 
stander  would  put  on  the  words 
"ample  care."  The  I/idians  have  In 
mind  Commlssioner/Burke's  greet- 
ing to  their  delegation  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C..  last  Winter,  when  he 
called  them  the  representatives  of 
''the  poorest  Indians  in  the  whole 
country." 

•*Iiidlanii    "Si^t    \%'ard«." 

As  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
and  legal  fact  the  California  In- 
dians are  not  wards  of  the  govern- 
ment, because  of  the  government's 
failure  to  ratify  the  eighteen 
treaties  its  agents  negotiated  with 
them.  Under  those  treaties  the 
government  made  them  certain  pro- 
mises in  return  for  certain  things 
the  Indians  agreed  to.  Th^  were 
to  get  7.500,000  acres  for  reserva- 
tions and  about  $1,800,000  worth  of 
aids,  educational  and  otherwise,  to- 
wards civilizing  them.  The  Indians 
lived  up  to  the  conditions  of  the 
treaties,  and  where  they  refused 
to.  or  were  slow  about  doing  so, 
those  conditions  were  exacted  of 
them  by  armed  force.  Therefor,  the 
Indians  cannot  be  and  have  not 
been  by  the  actual  facts  in  the  case 

claeslfied   as    "wards  " 


ejTBly 


and  got  our  ancestors  to  sign  and 
live  up  to,  it  still  is  a  question  in 
our  minds  whether  the  bill  is  as 
dead  as  reported,  •  *  •  or  m 
sl'jeping. 

We  Indians  believe  it  is  only 
sleeping  a^d  that  at  our  call,  and 
a  call  from  the  people  of  California, 
who  ^«re  wi'th  us,  it  might  wake  up 
and  become  very  much  alive.  At 
Any  rate  the  California  Indians  by 
their  organization,  are  proceeding 
o^  that  theory  and  do  not  Intend  to 
•Lbandon  their  court  of  claims  bill 
until  they  are  absolutely,.certain  in 
thftir  own  minds  that  it  is  dead 
enough,  to  bury. 

Rev.  Collett  has  given  this  state- 
ment  in   regard   to   the  controversy: 

'*That  bureau  hes  done  little  or 
nothing  -for  the  Indianis  and  we  in- 
tend to  press  this  matter  to  a  so- 
lution   independently." 

The  minister  who  was  named  in 
the  dispatch  as  having  solicited 
contributions  from  the  Indians,  de- 
clared that  such  contributions  from 
the  Indians  were  voluntary,  and 
that  they  are  being  used  to  finance 
the  effort,  of  the  Indians  to  secure 
Just  compensation.  Indians  who 
have  subscribed  to  the  fund  have 
done  so  without  an^^-gHSrantee  of 
securing  their  cj^lffiand  that  they,| 
were  made^i^Tb^  aware  th^t  the 
money  U^^  subscribed  would  be 
used    ia^cKitimate      campaign      ex- 


dian  board  of  co-operation  of 
themselves.  _ 

jfrom  The  Bees  correspondent 

)  follows:  ,  ^  have    u^au    *^ 

"California      Indians.      wi  .y^te  I  al'^eping 

been    ^^ontrlbutin^    funds   to^^P  ^^        I     ^        , 


lalifornia,    aii( 


got   our   ancestors   to   sign   and 

up   to,   it   still   is   a   question   in 

minds    whether    the    bill    is    as 

dead    as    reported,    •    ♦    • 


and 
live 
our 


or   mef^ly 


individuals    in    the     ^'^^^^/^^.^ressional 

campaign  to  ^^^^^  ^."^^"^'ourt  ot* 
[action     on     the    ^^'^^^^J^tVe  bureau 

claims  bill,  are  urged  ^^  ^"  niore 
^of    Indian    affairs    to    taKe 

cognizance   of  such  appeals^ 


Indians  believe  it  is  only 
sleeping  ahid  that  at  our  call,  and 
a  call  from  the  people  of  California, 
who  >«re  wi'th  us.  it  might  wake  up 
and  become  very  much  alive.  At 
Any  rate  the  California  Indians  by 
their    organization,    °--    nroceeding 


cognizance  of  such  appeals^  ^^^,^  ^^^^^  organization,  are  P^^^eeding 
-Officials  of  the  t>ureau,^  "^  the  ot  that  theory  and  do  not  Intend  to 
from  the  ^««^^^i"^  ^.''^^rthat  the 'abandon  their  court  of  claims  bill 
court   of   claims   bill,    siatr       _,f„\r9,    -.«*n   ♦v.^-.  «^-.  oKanintelv  certain   in 


abandon  their  court  of  claims  bill 
until  they  are  absolutely  certain  in 
thftir  own  minds  that  it  is  dead 
enough  to  bury. 

Rev.  Collett  has  given  this  state- 
ment  in   regard   to   the  controversy: 


'^     y^a^    uec   -—  .-tion    independently."  . 

7     Vontributions.  The    minister    who    was   named    m 

^   su^cripiion^'  ,      the    dispatch    as      having      solicited 

^   <rV!i   that  Collett,   in  ad-K^^tributions   from   the   Indians,   de- 
twines   of   Indians,    i*^"    glared  that  such   contributions  from 
dressing    gatiierins  ^^^^^    ^'^'l^    the     Indians     were     voluntary,     and 

vlmatod    that    ii^P      ^^^^^   ^e   s".^:    that  they  are  beinj 
subscribed    the  {^^  ^^    continue   the  ^^   ^^^   . 

ficient   with    ^l^'^^  legislation.  I  .^_„.„««tinT 

campaign   to   secure   an>  the  .  J^« 

••It    was    further    stated    ti  ^^    ha> 

It     >v<xo  _   »^, rvi*.    rare    oi    »        j.„ 


^ ig   used  to  finance 

the  effort,  of   the   Indians   to    secure 

Just      compensation.      Indians      who 

f   all    ^^^^e    subscribed    to    the    fund    have 

taking  ample   care   ^^  done    so    without    an\>-gtrSTantee    of 

securing  their  c^mn  ana  tnat  i.nr.\ 
were  made^i^fiy  aware  that  the 
mone-y     tjj^lr    subscribed     would 


bureau    is   taking   a-^-^-^^^^^tion 
Indians.      ^^^./^f  these    wards    to 

their  conditions 


of  the 


t « 1 


conditions.  ^ 

The   status  of   Rev.  Conett 

li  representative     was     authori^zed     b> 
,    the   board   of   'l"?'^!""^  "ertaTn  ex- 
it certain   -'-^'^.^^l^ZTlnVa^-      The 
1  r""'i'of'director"   derived  its  power 
,  board  °'  f ';!^^°"^i,e    executive    rep- 
to    so   author.^e    i".  ponstitut  on 

resentatlve     f^^^/j^^^ian  Board  of 

ffice  with  the  same  authoruy  that 
we  authori7.ed  Miss  Helen,  Dare  to 
act  as  publicity  director  and  Dr_ 
G^orle  Wharton   James   to   do   Held 

organization  w"'"^-     „„„« 
•♦\o    Pay    DraTTn. 

I  have 'been  actively  e'^^^S^fJ^! 

'rmras'lo^It:ron*the^X:ardrave 

--or^r^a^  r^-nTpe^-n^":^ 
:a7ar  •'  or%xpens'L.   -^  J^^.r^,-^ 

held  b>    ^^^^^^l  revoked,   or  torn 

even    granted    it   ^^.J^'^^rav    disposed 

,ect   because   we  ^^^   i„. 

supervising    Poay    lo  auxiliary, 

dians   have    organized   an   a"^'        -^ 
.^e  are  determined  not  to  a 

outside     lawyers     ,t°.    '^^^gj^    but 

.  o>Ti    ji    commission    Das^-.    ^ 

claims   °",  ", ,,  "-Hon  we  deem  wi8« 
whatever  legal  act  on  ^^^  ^^ 

and   "«<=«« »7^  l^  Z  engage  cont- 
agreed  flat  fee  ami  trftas- 

petent  •'OXt's  authentic,  has  bWU 
urer's  report  is  auii  c  .^p^ 

^^rern^ed  under^rre'rauthor.- 

--" -r  w\rVo^^^^a%:^wttn 

'"''"    rTrom   this  time  and  the  Tn- 
X^fv^^rhUe^in^c-sed^^r^^^^^^^^ 

:rbra"sso"ciired'witb    this    ^reat 

""'''  "st-tem«»t    By    l-«»---     .^,^. 
r,       ;««■  i«    in  part,  a  state 
The  following  is^  »n  P    ^^^^^^   „ie 

ment   given   ""^^^Pfi-nce    of   the    In- 
close   of   »he   cont«'-\";=^*  ton  ^^ 
•*'^",^Ts    hav?nVb«en     issued    hy 
fornla    a^    ^ftYndance  at   the  meet- 
|;1irrepi; "rt'he  Indian  Bureau  » 

=' A^to  the  statement  of  the  Indian 

that    the    bureau    is    taKing 

Bureau    t^ftt    tne  ^^^^  cali- 

ample  care  of  i"^  ^.nly    for 

f  ornia    l"/'^"\t^*Xepe„d«     on     what  t 
themselves.       "     "^^^Ir-minded   by- 
construction     any     la  ^^^^^ 

.tender  would  put   on  ^^^^  ^^ 

••amplo  care.  /"'  y„urke's  greet- 
"•'"l  *;hXd:  eg^t/on  It  Wafhlng- 
InK  V*      t"'^  Winter,    when    he 

^o"-  P-.v,  U,  the  representatives  of 
railed    them    the    reprc  whole 

^•the   poorest   Indians    in    the   whole 

""""'■■'^andl."-   ''o*  ward-:" 

A  ,  matter  of  common  knowledge 
V  tegal Hot  th.  California  In- 
and  l*'^*'"  wards  of  the  govern- 
""*nt  Caus\  of  the  government- s 
r.irur«  to  '•atlfy  the  eighteen 
Si:s.U  agents   negotiaed.with 

*\^^m       Under    those    ireaii«?o 
'gov^rnm^nt  made  them  ce-ta'^J^^ 
«,ise8   in   return   for  certain   things 
Thrind^ns  agreed  to.  J^^f^J^^", 
).      ^mi    7  fiOO  000    acres    for    reserv«i 
tlonVand  aUut  11.800,000  worth  of 
\T.    .ducatlonal  and  otherwise,  to- 
t'arks  cTvSg  them_^    The  Indians 
m-ed    UP    to    the    conditions    »'    ^"^  , 
iV „tles     and    where    they    reftised 
r'or"we?e    slow    about    doing    so 

,l,c^    '=0"<^'^i7,^,:e*'\herefor    ^be 
Sn"^'  "n^ot^^r-an^d     have    not  | 
Ifen  by  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  I 

rlassified    as    "wards. 
— ciasBii^ic  ..  ^„      hive      received 

Whatever      they       n^\  ^ 

to    meet    ^^^J^^I'^g  '  ^nd   cannot   in 
over  pressing  neeas,  »"«      «„vm« 
Tnv  way  be  considered  *«  P^^in^,,  ^ 
any  way   "  ceded    to    the 

for    the    lands   ^'^^^^Hillment  of  the 
government    or  ^^  ^^  eighteen 

office  of  Indian  «"»'"■  ,.^ 

AS  tfo^  own  organization  of  our 

AS  to  oui  lidian    auxiliaries 

Tthe^'^ndlar  Board  of  co-operation 

?    ^vf  fifty-eight  auxiliaries  having 

*  ?mbershU  of  about  8.000  Indian 

*  iT^rs  >    We  have  in  this  conven- 
members^)    ^v  e  "^  jgs    sent    here 

tlon   »f , ''"f '^"  hv     the     auxiliaries. 

'ri^icam      taue^n      into     our     own 
Sre  management^  of^  our  own 

Tuf  Tw^n^ands     U,e     rai  ing     and 

management  of  our  o  ^^^ 

prosecution    of    ouP  ^^^ 

^;r;'Ha7fep?ese'n°t"uve.   paid   for  his 
°l[Ti,,^   by   our   organization^ 

As  to  the  deadness  of  the  tr%'*°% 
nia  Indians  court  of  claims  bill    by 

which   our    PeoPl^as^-  ^o"f^f°„,„ 
orant    US    permission    to    taKe    )■■ 
%Ti  our  claims  based  on  the  e.gbt- 

««    ♦r^atie«;   the  Lnited   btatch  fe"^ 

een   treatio   n"-  ^                ,       fr^ji-nedl 

:                   ,       it«;plf  urojectea,      iranieu 

*  trnment      itscii  y^^J                               I 
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Suffrage    Symposidni 
as  Araumen 
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ureau 
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as 
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British  Poet  Has  Praise  for 

Lenin 


•*Th!s  is  an  a&e  when  the  In- 
<l!an  is  hidden  from  God.  But  wo 
have  taken  new  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  to  bring  relief  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  our  people  through  the 
help  of  the  government  to  which 
we  are  loyal,  and  which  we  feel 
will  give  us  redress.     Through  that 

hope  our  spirits  march  under  a  new 
command.  We  are  loyal  to  some- 
thing bigger  than  we  are.  some- 
thing that  swings  the  spirit  to  a 
■tar."  ^    / 

These  words  of  a  Yuma  Indian, 
Arsenius  Chaleco,  embody  a  pa- 
Ihetlc  hop?»  -that  the  American 
people  should  verify,  as  was  empha- 
sized yesterday  at  Ihe  Woman's 
City  Club  when  the  subject,  *'Tn- 
djan  Suftrage"  was  presented  in  a 
symposium  by  Ida  May  Adams, 
attorney;  Albert  Freeman.  D.D., 
Indian  disabled  veteran  of  the 
World  War;  Nicholas  Pena.  Indian 
farmer  and  Henry  Ingraham,  In- 
dian, outgoing  president  of  the  In- 
dian Progressive  Society.  The  In- 
dian orchestra  of  the  latter  so-i 
«l«ty  gave  several  numbers  to  add 


to  the  color  and  atmosphere. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Fitzgerald,  pres- 
ident of  the  California  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  said  that  the 
greatest  contribution  that  Califor- 
nia women  have  made  to  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  is  the  question  of 
}  Indian  welfare,  and  the  establish- 
;  ing  of  that  department  with  Mrs. 
H.  A.  At  wood  of  Riverside  as  gen- 
eral  chairman. 

Although  not  a  federated  club, 
the  Woman's  City  Club  has  joined 
in  this  movement,  and  the  remark- 
able program  of  yesterday  was 
planned  by  the  president,  William 
P.  Cunningham. 

Pertinent  facts  compiled  by  the 
Indian  Welfare  L.eague  awakened 
in  the  audience  great  interest  and 
a  senf?e  of  deepening  responsibility 
to  the  Red  Man. 

Among  the  Blackfoot  resers-ation 
Indians  in  Montana  alone  there  are 
oW^^0,000  Indian  families  living 
in  tents  and  other  temporarj^  shel- 
ter; over  14»00U  live  in  poor  houses 
with  dirt  floors,  one  in  every  ten 
has  tuberculosis,  nearly  21,000  eU- 
gible  children  are  barred  from  an 
education  through  lack  of  facili- 
ties, yet  the  Indian  children  under 
twelve  have  learned  to  speak  three 
languages — Spanish.  English  and 
Indian — g>x7iriopyfi  .jJnaTi^Qpy^^**^  re- 
spond when  giveg,j^^^g|[jjjj^pportunity. 
All  thes  econditionai^ijgxallalso 
i  n  ^JgJJ^jymla^*'*"*"''^^^^^^^*''* 

Th^niaian?  are  governed  by  a 
bureau  employing  6500  people,  ex- 
clusive of  12,000  Indian  employees. 
Among  these  are  v.hite  ofTjcial 
overseers!  of  agriculture,  whom 
the  Indians  had  to  teach  how  lo 
plant  corn.  The  salaries  aggre- 
gate nearly  |4, 500. 000. 

This  bureau,  it  was  brought  out, 
was  a  departmental  agejicy  organ- 
ized in  1832  to  take  qpre  of  an 
emergency,  but  that  emirgency  no 
longer  exists.  Yet  the  aeency  has 
grown  in  complexity  and  tower  and 
costliness  year  by  year,!  with  the 
Indian  population  steadilr  decreas- 


ing.   The  cost 
governnient    t 
was  $800,000, 
for  the  same 
nr>, 346,000. 
,  numbers  are 
I       **We    have 


f  the  Indian  to  the 
irty-four  years  ago 
utthe  appropriation 
urpose  last  year  was 
et  Indians  in  great 
oing  hungry, 
endeavored  In  everj^- 
I  way  to  corr«=»ct  the  situation," 
!  Homer  P.  Snyder,  chairman  of  the  j 
House  Committee,  was  quoted  as 
saying,  "but  the  laws  under  which 
the  Indians  are  being  supervised 
are  of  such  a  character  that  it 
gives  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  the  power  such  as  no  Czar 
ever    had." 

To  balance  In  a  measure  this 
power,  the  club  women  of  the  State 
seek  to  wage  a  campaign  to  bring 
suffrage  to  all  Indians  as  the  orig- 
•nal  Americans.  In  the  World  War 
5000  of  the  8000  who  served  were 
volunteers,  thus  furnishing  a  ratio 
unsurpassed  if  equaled  by  any  oth- 
er race  or  nation.  Yet  those  who 
lived  to  return  to  their  native  land 
found  themselves  politically  voice- 
less   and    powerless. 

In  addition  to  suffrage,  these  are 
the  additional  advantages  the  club 
women  are  seeking  for  the  Indian: 
To  increase  the  legal  rights  and 
,  safeguards  of  all  Indian  wards;  to 
(place  greater  limits  on  the  powers 
of  Indian  agents  and  representa- 
tives; to  favor  legislation  which 
will  gKe  to  all  tribes  the  right  of 
bringing  suit  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims;  to  encourage  In- 
dian associations  wh^re  they  are 
not  a.  menace;  to  create  a  system 
of  old-age  pension  for  dependent 
elderly  Indians;  to  decrease*  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  Indian 
service;  to  obtain  good  land  and 
adequate  water  for  hom^le^s  In- 
dians; to  increase  the  holdings  of 
those  whose  acreage  is  inr-utficient 
to  yield  a  living,  and  lo  prosecute 
vigorously  all  offenders  against  the 
rights,  liberties  and  properties  of 
In'^.ians. 
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clian«.     Ip     a 
Bonra  of  Ctf- 

continue  th 


With     twenty    Indian     delegates. 
r«pre«enMng    ^S^    California     In- 

Tidan^S    the    Ijidian 

4  the  first 

s  which   win 

^_ ^_^    ^ this  weeH  in   th« 

assembly     half     of     the     Methodisit 
Bfj^ik  Conoerti  BulHin^,  3  CUy  HaU_ 
s venue,   todtiy.  "'  ---^;  "  -mi^    ' -- 

The  Indiang,  who  repr«SQn 
than  one 'tbird  of  a^H  Indiana  in 
California,  dli^ciissed  ways  and 
means  by  which  they  may  obtain 
rig-hts  and  prfvilegres  al^^ed  to  be 
due  them  from  th©  Federal  govern- 

nient.  '-,..  /  , - 

DAILY  SESSIOIV^S. 
The  delegates  held  an  afternoon  j| 
session  today  and  daily  sessions  are 
scheduled  tot  the  r«st  of  th«  week. 
There  i«  one  woman  delegrate  in  the 
gathering,  Mrs.  Juanita  Charley  of 
Hoopoe.,  lieservation,  Humboldt 
county. 

Jil^tice  an.d  not  charity  is  the  de- 
mand of  Uie  Indians,  speakers  paid 
at  today'sJmeeting.  The  Indians  in^ 
tend  to  work  for  the  paasage  of  the 
Crurt  of  Cl*in^.  bill  which  provides 
cpmp^nsatinn  ^  Ui^  Indians  for 
lands  surrendered  under  treaties 
sa.id  to  have  been  made  with  the 
government,  m  1851-52.  and  whieh, 
it  is  said,  wei-e  never  ratified. 

AIDED  Sy:  White  men, 

Th^  Indianar  are  being  aided^  in 
thQir  endeavors  to  obtain  justice  by 
white  men  who  Have  formed  the  In- 
dian Board  o^  Co^oparation.  Of- 
ficers of  the  board  include; 

David  Starr  Jordan,  honorary 
president;  J.  W-  Henderson,  San 
FraniTisbo  uttorniy,  president;  Mrs. 
Doroas  J»  Silencer,  W,  C.  T.  U. 
officer,  fir&t  vice -president;  Pi*. 
George  Wharton  J  am  eg,  Pasarena, 
second  vice-president;  Lester 
Moore,  Riverside,  cc^responding 
secretarj';  aiid.tlie  R^v.  tS-R.  Fiehor, 
San  Francisco,  secretary  and  as- 
sistant treasurer. 
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CaliforniaH»4fan 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  INDIAN 

'  V  H^Has  justice  been  shown  the  Northern  CaliforniaH»4ifiis  bjr  the 
United  States  Government?  This  is  a  question  that  has  been  and 
is  causing  much  discussion  throughout  the  country  today.  Those 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  Indians  and  who  understand  well 
the  claims  of  the  most  unfortunate  race,  are  of  the  opinion  that  our 
rich  government  has  nothing  to  boast  about  when  the  word  Justice 
is  mentioned  in  settling  claims  with  the  people  who  once  enjoyed  the 
freedom  of  our  vast  prairies.  *  * 

The  Examiner  recently  published  a  very  good  editorial  on  the 
subjec*  which  not  only  comments  on,  but  defines  well,  the  Indian 
situation  as  it  is  today.    The  article  follows: 

There  can  be  no  greater  test  of  the  quality  of  justice  in  the 
United  States  than  our  treatment  of  the  Indians.      * 

It  is  a  test  which  our  government  has  not  always  met  with  fly- 
ing colors.     That  must  be  admitted  with  shame. 

But  the  fact  that  questions  are  never  allowed  to  rest,^  that 
movements  are  continually  in  progress  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  aborigines,  is  proof  that  there  exists  a  fairly  widespread  con- 
science in  the  mattfer. 

There  is  a  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  a  conference  to  urge  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  in  Congress  whiph  will  allow  the  Indians  of  Northern 
California  to  bring  suits,  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  to  recover  on  the 
value  of  certain  lands  promised  to  these  Indians  by  treaties  over 
half  a  century  ago  but  never  allotted. 

This  is  one  of  the  crying  instances  of  definite  injustice  to  Ameri- 
can Indians.  It  mxist  be  righted.  The  proposed  bill  should  be 
passed. 

Another  phase  of  the  Indian  problem  presents  itself  in  New 
Mexico.  There,  perhaps,  the  flower  of  American  civilization  still 
blooms  in  the  art  of  the  Pueblo  tribes.    These  tribes  are  really  an 

oppressed  race.  They  hpld  what  they  have  in  the  face  of  great  op- 
position, an  opposition  which  is  utterly  commercial  and  regardless 
of  the  great  human  beauty  of  these  people,  and  their  arts,  which 
persist  only  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles. 

Mr.  John  Collier  of  California,  research  worker  in  the  Indian 
Welfare  Department  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs, 
now  residing  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  is  endeavoring  to  brmg  to 
bear  upon  Congress  the  weight  of  kindly  opinion,  widespread  enough 
in  this  country,  in  behalf  of  these  New  Mexican  tribes. 

The  so-called  Bursum  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  at  the  re- 
cent session  but  failed  in  the  House,  is  a  measure  which  these  In- 
dians' protectors  believe  should  be  greatly  changed  before  final  en- 

actment. 

As  it  stands,  it  is  likely  to  be  interpreted  as  to  take  away  from 
isome  of  these  Pueblo  tribes  much  of  the  land  upon  which  they  now 
jlive  and  depend  for  livelihood. 

Certainly,  such  legislation  should  not  be  hastily  contrived.  For 
Ithere  rests  upon  the  white  government  of  tiie  United  States  a  very 
definite  obligation  to  tiies^  aborgines  whose  lands— if  we  see  the  pro- 
blem honestly— we  possess  by  right  of  conquest,  however  benefi- 
cent. 
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FINCE  REPOilT 


Converiwbn^Delegates  Here 
Launch  Quiz  on  Expen- 
diture of  Funds 


SUBMIT  REFERENDUM 

Redmen    Vote    to    Revoke 

Power  of  Attorney  Vested 

in  Representative 

r  f- 

Th«  convention  of  California  Tn- 
f!lans.  Auxiliaries  to  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation,  voted  yester- 
day to  Bubmit  three  important  mat- 
ters to  the  12,000  Indians  at  large, 
for  referendum  decision,  as  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  controversy  which 
has  been  developing  for  sevefal 
days  over  the  financial  report,  and 
the  use  of  funds  contributed  by  the 
Indians. 

The    State-wide    referendum    will 
be  held  upon  the  following: 

No.  1 — Resolved,  That  the  Califor- 
nia Indian  delegates  in  the  second 
convention  assembled  this  lOt.h  day 
of  November,  1922.  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  resolve  to  hereby  revoke  th 
power  of  attorney  (in  fact)  former!: 
given  by  the  Auxiliaries  of     " 

Eo  thei 

executive  representative,  F.  G.  Col 
lett,  same  to  be  referred  to  th 
members  of  the  auxiliaries  for  ap 
proval  or  rejection,  said  revocatio 
to  take  effect  within  thirty  day 
from   this  date. 

ACCEPT    FINANCIAI.    REPORT 

No.  2 — ^Whereas,  The  action  of  th^ 
Board    of    Directors    of    the    India 
Board  of  Co-operation,  In  acceptin 
and  confirming  the   financial  repor 
submitted  by  Mr.  Collett,  said  flnan 
cial  report  showing  that  his  salar 
and  expenses  were  ordered  paid  hi 
out    of   Auxiliary   funds    by   the   dil 
i*ectors   of  the  Indian   Board   of  Co 
operation,    is   reported. 

Be   it   Resolved.   That  this   matt 
be    referred    to    the    Auxiliaries    fo 
consideration  and  action. 

No.  3 — Resolved,  On  this  10th  da 
of    November,    1922,    that    the    del 
gates  in   convention  assembled,   rcl 
Bpectifully    request    that    the    Boar| 
of  Directors  of  the  Indian  Board 
Co-operation  submit  to  the  membe 
of  the  various  Auxiliaries  for  the 
vote    thereupon,    all    questions    th 
involve     expenditures     of    Auxilia 
funds,  to  the  end  that  a  budget 
made    for    usual    and    ordinary    e 
penses,    and    an    agreement    can 
made  for  special  and  extraordina 
•xpenditures. 

TREASURER'S    REPORT    JTP 

The    much    discussed    "treasure 
report**  came  before  the  Indians 
such  a  late  hour  last^night  that 
will  not  be  acted  upon  until  toda; 

"We   are   going   to   take   this   r 
port   apart,    line    by    line,**    was   t 
way  Chairman  Stephens  Knight  e 
pressed   it   last   night.      "As   a   ma 
ter  of     fact,     no     'treasurer*  cxis 
{»nyway.  Mr.  Collett  may  have  acte< 
as    treasurer    for    a    time,    but    th 
past   year   it   seems    that   the   assis! 
tant    treasurer,    Rev.    C.    R.    Fishe 
acted   as   treasurer.    We   must   be   i 
position    to    explain    to    our    peopl 
Just  w^hat  has  been  done  with  everj 
dollar     they     contributed,     and     w 
shall  stay  here  until   we  are  in  pos 
session  of-«Tiough  facts  to  do  that 

Just  why  a  "running  story"  ha 
to  be  prepared  to  accompany  th 
financial  report  of  a  certified  pub 
lie  accountant  when  it^  was  pre 
rented  to  the  Indians  has  not  bee 
cleared  up,  and  remains  a  sort  o 
convention  mystery.  Each  day  tha 
the  Indians  have  asked  for  the  re 
port  they  have  been  told  that  th 
"running  story"  wasn*t  ready. 

COMMENTARY    ON    REPORT 

Last  night,  ivhen  the  report  wasl 
submitted,  it  was  accompanied  by 
fight  typed  pages  of  commentary. 
With     the     following     introductory: 

"A  voluntary  committee  consist- 
ing of  the  following  persons,  Ste- 
phen Knight,  John  Carmony,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Bonnim,  Helen  Dare, 
George  Wharton  James,  F.  G.  Col- 
lett, respectfully  submit  to  the  dele- 
gation the  following  running  story 
concerning  the  money  received  from 
the  Indian  Auxiliaries  and  hoV  and 
for  what  it  was  spent.  It  also  sub- 
mits a  similar  story  concerning  the 
general  fund  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation,  which  also  represents 
money  received   from   white   funds." 

The  report  of  Indian  moneys 
covers  receipts  and  expenditures 
from  January  1,  1920,  to  October 
,"1,  1922,  inclusive,  the  time  the 
Indian  Auxiliaries  have  been  in  ex- 
istence. Receipts  are  given  as 
membership  dues  totaling  f30.372.91, 
paid  by  the  Indians.  "Ot?ier  in- 
come" explained  to  be  "from  hon- 
orary memberships  collected  from 
white  friends,  socials,  entertain- 
ment,   etc."   amounted   to   $255.67. 

REVENUE    EXHAUSTED 

Overhead  expense  seems  to  have 
exhausted  the  $30,628.68,  as  the 
bank  balance  October  31  last  was 
$44.62.  "Salaries"  in  the  report 
totaled  $11,550.42,  with  an  addi- 
tional $1000  -fee"  for  publicity  di- 
rector. The  latter  is  credited  with 
$121.51  additional  for  "travel"  and 
tinder  "liabilities'*  is  recorded  an 
additional  $233.57  for  "traveling  ex- 
penses, publicity  director,**  ad- 
vanced by  the  latter,  and  appar- 
ently unpaid 


JDelegates  to  the  convention  of  California  Indians  include  many  chiefs  of  fame  in  many  tribes, 
who  ax,c  working  for  better  conditions.  Among  those  who  arc  attending  the  convention  are  (sitting, 
right  jtd  left) :  A-ki-ki-tan-am  and  Juan  Lozada  of  the  Tejon  tribe,  George  W.  G)llins  of  the 
Pauiti  tribe  and  Ethan  Anderson  of  the  Poma  tribe.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are  John  Simmerville 
Pauiti  tribe;  Hai-ap^)o  and  William  Fuller.  Miwok  tribe;  Po-gi-nc-vc,  Pauiti  tribe,  and  Sam  Lopez, 
Howwinquit  tribe. 


The  executive  representative.  Rev. 
P.  G.  Collett,  is  credited  with  $2400 
sa^y  for  both  1920  and  1921,  and 
$700  for  1922.  His  "secretarial**  of- 
fice salary  is  given  as  $3268.79, 
^'stenographic"  at  $794.32,  while 
"miscellaneous"  salaries  reached 
$1,987.31.  Of  the  total  "liabilities" 
ii  footnote  of  the  committee  exola- 
nation  states:  "The  amounts  of 
$3101.38  named  above  have  been 
paid  by  the  executive  representative 
out    of   his   own    personal    funds." 

^'Traveling  expenses"  listed  un- 
der three  totals  as  follows:^  Or- 
ganization in  twenty  counties.  $8- 
311.23;  expenses  eight  delegates  to 
Washington,  $4187.21;  auxiliary  of- 
ficers in  county  work,  634.28. 
Among  the  liabilities  claimed  by 
Rev.  Collett  as  advanced  by  him,  is 
the  item  of  $232.48  for  "publicity 
director,  transportation  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
return.*' 

COLI4ECTIONS  CITED 

Contributions  paid  in  by  the  fiifly» 
fight  auxiliari»^s  of  Indians  are 
itemized  by  towns  and  counties. 
As  to  collections  expected,  the  com- 
mentary report  says: 

"Membership  dues.  $13,711.32.  This 
is  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
amount  that  will  be  received  from 
the  auxiliaries  for  the  ensuing  year, 
based  on  the  receipts  from  January 
to  October  31,  1921**  It  is  over 
this  fund,  accumulating  at  the  rate 
of  over  $1000  monthly,  that  the  In- 
dians demand  supervision  in  ex- 
penditure   for   the    future. 

"Assets'*  are  stated  to  b©:  "Bank 
^balance,    $44.62;    membership     dues.  | 


.32:   office  furniture  and  sup- 
plies,  $176.50." 

GENERAL.   ACCOUNT 

The  general  account  or  white  do- 
nations is  reported  on  for  three 
years  and  one  month,  October  1 
1919,  to  October  31,  1922:  Total  in- 
come, $8168.52;  bank  balance  Octo- 
bet-    31    last.   $7.71. 

"Salaries'*  ate  up  $5888.80;  trav- 
eling expenses,  $1328.89.  and  for 
delegates,  $336.83  additional.  The 
remainder  is  charged  to  office  ex- 
penses. 

The  Indians  expect  to  labor  on 
this  report  until  Monday. 
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INDIANS  TO  PRESS 
.HTLAND  claim! 

Cooperation  Board  to  Demand 

Pay  for  7,000,000  Acres 

in  Session  Here 


The  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation 
met  In  conference  here  yesterday, 
attended  by  a  score  of  California 
Indians  representing  some  8000  ab- 
origines not  living:  on  reservations. 
Their  purpose  was  to  consider  new 
means  of  pressing:  their  claims  be- 
fore Congress  for  lands  yielded  by 
their  forefathers  to  the  state  under 
the  federal  treaties  of  1851-2.  They 
charge  that  the  government  failed 
to  make  compensation,  as  promised 
In  the  treaties,  for  more  than  7,500,- 
000  acres  of  land. 

The  Indians  sent  a  delegation  to 
Congress  last  spring  to  press  the 
California  Court  of  Claims  bill, 
which  places  the  maximum  compen- 
sation at  11.25  an  acre.  Owing  to 
pressure  of  other  bills,  this  measure 
was  not  acted  upon. 

The  advisory  committee  of  the 
board  composed  of  whites  and  a  few 
educated  Indians,  will  meet  this 
this  afternoon  in  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern  building,  where  yes- 
terday's general  session  was  held. 

David    Starr    Jordan    is    honorary 
president    of   the   board,    which   has 
been  working  in  the  land  compensa- 
tion matter  for  the  past  ten  years. 
iLlts   president   is  John   W.  Honder- 
|son,  local  attorney;  Mrs.  Dorcas  J. 
Spencer      is      vice      president;      Dr. 
I  George   Wharton    James,    secretary, 
and    the    Bev.    C.   R,    Fisher,    lecre- 
tary. 
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Convention  Will  Close  After 

Five  Days  of  Heated 

Personalities 

The  convention  of  California  In- 
dians will  be  closed  today,  if  plans 
adopted  yesterday  are  not  upset, 
and  immediately  the  census  of  the 
Indians  in  this  State  will  be  taken. 
Experts  among  the  delegates  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment census  of  14,900,  taken  in 
1915,  will  be  increased  to  about 
18,000. 

Yesterday,  the  Indian  delegates, 
tiring  of  the  fifth  day-  of  "person- 
alities," abruptly^  side-tracked  the 
discussion  over  t^c  manner  In  which 
the  membership  funA  of  $30,000  was 
exhausted,  and  turned  to  action  of 
constructive  nature. 

HAVE  LITTIiE  POWER 

It  was  agreed  that  tlie  Indians 
form  only  an  auxiliary  to  the  In- 
dian Board  of  Co-operation,  and 
that  therefore,  if  the  by-laws  of 
the  parent  body.  composed  of 
whites,  empowered  the  board  of 
directors  to  authorize  Executive 
Representative  Frederick  G.  Coliett 
to  make  the  expenditures  which 
have  been  under  fire  in  the  treasu- 
rer's report,  that  the  Indians  in 
convention     could     do     nothing 

about   if. 

However,  the  referendum  will  be 
taken,  not  only  upon  the  report  o4| 
the  treasurer,  but  upon  the  revoca- 
tion of  Colletfs  power  of  attorney, 
in  order  that  a  definite  policy  may 
be  approved  by  the  various  tribal 
members  for  the  future  operations| 
of  the  auxiliary. 

COMMITTEE    OP   FIVE 

A  special  committee  of  five  mem^l 
bers    has   been   named    to    report    to 
the      convention      today     upon      thej 
matters  in   controversy.     Rev.  C.  R. 
Fisher, -State  secretary  of  the   Cali-| 
fornia    Sunday    School    Associatior 
and    acting    treasurer    of    the    Inlian 
Board     of     Co-operation,      may     br 
asked    today    to    appear   before    th< 
convention  or  the  committee.  Othei 
members'  of   the   board   of   directors 
who    may    be    called    upon    for    en 
lightenment    include    A.    C.    Jensenj 
superintendent      County      Infirmary 
San   Leandro;    Rev.   Francis   J.   Var 
Horn,    pastor   of    the   First    Congre- 
gational   Church    Dt    Oakland;     At 
torney     J.     E.     Pemberton     of     Sai 
Francisco;    Miss    Margaret    N.    Gor 
don     of    2222     Thirty-ninth     avenu- 
Oakland;  President  Charles  R.  John] 
son  of  the  Union  Lumber  Company^ 
San  Francisco;  Attorney  J.  W.  Hen 
derson  of  San  Francisco,  and  Attor| 
ney  E.  K.  Taylor  of  Alameda. 
.  INDIANS    DISGUSTED 

^  Realization  that  the  Indians  werj 
so  disgusted  with  the  controversf 
of  expenditures  that  they  were  ij 
a  state  of  rebellion  against  furth* 
payment  of  membership  dues 
seemed  paramount  yesterday.  an| 
brought  about  a  noticeable  /cessj 
tlon  of  the  accusations  which  hj 
been  flying  freely  for  the^ 
week. 
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Discbntent  ^mopir^native  mem- 
bers of  thej^ian  auxiliaries  of  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  be- 
cause of  the  organization's  system 
of  handling:  Indian  funds,  will  come 
to  a  head  today  when  the  board's 
financial  report  for  the  past  two 
years  and  ten  months  is  presented 
to  the  auxiliary  delegates  from  the 
various  tribes  of  California,  during 
the  closing  session  of  the  confer- 
ence being  held  in  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern  building  in  City  Hall 
avenue. 

The  report,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered in  executive  session  by  the 
native  members  since  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors, 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  explaining  the  expendi- 
ture of  moneys  collected  from  the 
Indians. 

The  executive  meetings  of  the 
Indian  delegates  on  the  finance  ques- 
tion resulted  last  night  in  the  prep- 
aration of  two  resolutions,  both  of 
which  were  tabled  until  after  the 
receipt   of   the   financial   statement. 

TWO   RESOLUTIONS. 

'  One  of  these  resolutions  requests 
the  directors  of  the  board  to  submit 
to^the  members  of  the  Indian  auxil- 
iaries, for  a  vote,  all  questions  in- 
volving the  expenditures  of  large 
sums  of  rrK)ney.  The  other  provides 
j  that  the  salary  of  the  executive  rep- 
resentative, which  position  is  now 
held  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Col- 
lett,  shdll  be  paid  from  the  funds 
of  the  auxiliaries,  providing  that 
I  the  resolution  shall  first  be  referred 
to  the  auxiliary  memberships  and ! 
agreed  to  by.  a  majority  vote. 

In  explanation  of  the  resolution^, 

'Indian   representatives  at   the  con- 

j  clave  last  night  said  that  while  the 

'  native  members  will  not  decide  what 

j  action  they  shall  take  until  they  re- 

^  ceive     the    treasurer's    report,     the 

delegates    are    determined    to  take 

every  possible  measure  to  conserve 

their    funds    and    will    demand    the 

right  to  say  how  their  money  shall 

be  spent. 

The     Indian     delegates     did     not 
/learn,  according  to  the  statement  of 


Indian  Secretary  Wilder,  until  a 
certified  accountant  called  to  audit 
the  books  made  h^s  report,  that  Col- 
lett,  the  executive  representative  of 
the  board,  was  drawing  anything 
from  funds  contributed  by  the  In- 
dians. It  had  been  the  belief  of  the 
native  members,  he  said,  that  Col- 
lett's  salary  of  $2400  a  year  and  ex- 
penses were  being  paid  from  fuAds 
raised  by  white  members. 

COLLETT'S    EXPENDITURES. 

An  expenditure  of  $700,  recently 
found  to  have  been  drawn  by  the 
executive  representative,  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  latter  was  draw- 
ing agaiast  the  Indian  funds. 
Wilder   said. 

Comrhenting  on  the  reference  to 
the  $700,  Collett  said: 

"Let  me  call  attention  to  one  en»- 
try  under  'liabilities,'  totaling  $3600. 
That  is,  or,  rather,  was,  a  current 
liability  until  I  dug  down  into  my 
own  pocket  and  paid  the  items 
which  make  up  the  total  out  of  my 
own  salary.  Place  that  over  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ledger  against 
the  $700,  and  the  latter  does  not 
loom  up  very  large." 

Collett  said  that  opportunity  for 
minute  examination  of  expenditures 
is  being  given  the  members  of  the 
committee  preparing  the  statement 
to  accompany   the  financial  report. 
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The^lMifids  ft  this   section   per* 
fecte^^^^^permanent     orgranization 
here     yesterday,     when     they     met 
with  the  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Collett.i 
of    the    IndafhB6ard   of    Co -opera 
tion.  ^ 

Joe  Pete  was  elected  president; 
Ned  Posh,  vice-president;  Mar 
garet  Bevelot,  treasurer;  Eileer 
Hall,  secretai*>\  The  meeting  wa^ 
held  at  the  hall  in  Pearson  street, 
and  during  the  session  Rev.  Col- 
lett  made  an  address  to  the  gath- 
ering. He  has  been  engaged  hi 
this  work  for  some  years  past, 
and  understands  the  need^'  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Indiana  and  the 
liability  of  the  government  to  care 
for  its  wards.  He  told  the  Indiana 
of  this  vicinity  of  the  progress 
being  made  with  the  government 
for  the  relief  of  that  people,  and 
g-ave  information  that  was  pleaa- 
ing  to  the   Indans  in  attendance. 

Fifty-two    persons    were    in    at- 

I  tendance,   and  all   became  members 

'of  the  organization.     By-laws  were 

Ldopted.     and     much     business     ot 

importance    was    transacted    before 

he    adjournment    of    the    meeting. 

Membership      dues      amounting      to 

123   were   paid    in   at    this   meeting 

:he     fees     for     membership     beinr 

14.00     per    annum,     but     all     those 

lualified  are  admitted   to   member- 

|ship  whether  or  not  they  have   the 

lecessary   fee. 

The  work  is  intor-denemlna- 
Itional  and  non -sectarian,  and  has 
been  carried  on  in  behalf  ot^  the 
jlndians   for  many  years   past. 

The  heads  of   families  who  were 

In    attendance    at    the    meeting    in- 

(cluded    the    fellowing    well    known 

members  of  the  Indian  race  in  this 

section  of  the  state: 

Joe  Pete,  Ned  Posh,  Margare 
Bevelot,  Eileen  Hall.,  Edward 
Smith,  Frank  Pete,  Susie  Tay- 
mond,  George  Hieland,  Frank  Hie- 
land,  Ben  Grass,  Al  Elgin,  Gib 
Elgin,  Mabel  Elgin,  Joe  Pete,  Bill 
Smith,  Tom  Smith,  Roy  Phillips. 
Nancy  Phillips,  Tom  Johnson,  Will 
Smith,  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies. 
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q^TT^ETHOD 
^    0^  HANDLING  CASH  I 

ANCISCO,  De^.  18.  — 
ira^lydiscontent  is  preva- 
amonl^ative  members  of  the 
Indian  auxiliaries  of  the  Indian 
Board  of  Cooperation  because  of  l| 
the  organization's  system  of  hand- 
ling funds,  Indian  members  of  the 
committee  whiqji  recently  met  here 
declared  v^ 

The  Indians  are  demanding  the 
right  to  pay  how  thei/  funds,  to 
which  many  Indians  contribute 
monthly,  shall  be  spent.  They  de- 
clare that  this  amount  isiconsidor- 
lably  more  than  the  amount  donated 
by  whites  interested  in  yie  JuoTe- 
ment. 

The  organization  is  the  same  one 
which  recently  sent  a  delegatioji 
to  Washington  in  an  effort  to  have 
a  special  board  organized  to  adju- 
dicate Indian  claims  againiit  the 
government,  particularly  as  re- 
gards treaty  rights.         

The  Indian  delegates  to  the  re- 
cent conclave  declared  they  did 
not  learn  until'  a  short  :^ime  ago 
when  a  C.  P.  A.  was  called  in,  that 
Reverend  Frederick  G.  Collett  was 
drawing  anything  from  the  funds 
contributed  by  the  Indian^.  It 
had  been  the  belief  of  native  mem- 1 
bers,  according  to  Indian  Secretary 
Wilijer,  that  Collett's  salary  of 
$2400  a  year  and  expenses  were 
being  paid  from  funds  raised  by 
II  white  members. 

It  is  expected  that  a  reorganiza- 
tion will  take  place  whiph  will  ikit 
more  control  in-  the  hands  pf  tAe 
Indians  themselves. 
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Auxiliaries  with  Unaiiimous 

Vole  Approve  Actions 

of  Conference 


Many  Turn  Out  to  He*r  Collett  and 
James  at  Yraka,  Happy  Camp 
andl  Cottage^r^a_J 

At  a  series  of  meeWflp^^^  ^^ . 
county  last  week  und^  the  auspi- 
of  the  auxiliaries  to  the  Indian  iim 
of  Co-operation  the    action    o 
conference     recently     held     in    ^_-^ 
Francisco  in  extending  full  POwer  of 
attorney-in-fact    to    Rev.    Fredenck 
G.  Collett    was     in     every     instance 
unanimously  approved.  «oa  >.p1H 

The  first  of  the  meetings  was  he^d 
by  leaka  auxiliary  at  Yreka  last  Fri- 
day  night.  Rev.  Collett  and  Dr 
George  Wharton  James,  who  for 
mor?than  50  years  has  l^^^d  /mong 
and  championed  the  rights  of  Caii- 
foniia    Indians,    were    the    principal 

^^^he^^speakers    explained    that    the 
people  of  Indian  blood  were  called  to 

the  San  Francisco  <:^^^^^^Zlr\^i^Tl 
thpm  more  power  m  the  admmistra- 
tion  oHhl  Fndian  Board  of  Co-oper- 
ation.   The  Indians  responded  to  the 
invitation  and  as  a  result  a",."*'*^^ 
activities  of  the  board  must  first  be 
annroved  by  the  Indians. 
^?tTs  pointed  out  that  the  Indians 
themselves  gjepared  the  budget  for 
the  coming.^ear-s  expenditures,  that 
they  had  .Revised   and   approved   the 
hv  lawsy^nd    constitution    and    that 
they  ^selves  had  conferred  upon 
ReVCoUett  the  power  of  attomey- 

'/'Sfe' activities  of  the  board  in  the 
^ast  were  bared.  The  speakers  e^ 
plained  how  the  m9"ey  J«^^J1„*~^. 
Auxiliary  f^^-i^f  entire 'sfeward- 
S  of  the  board  with  Rev  Collett 
as  Ve   executive  representative  was 

^'^Klhfm'embers  of  the  auxiliary 

Krirj-si^fdre^  wT^  t&l 
wire  askel  to  vote  on  the  adoBtion 

'or  rejection  of  the  proposed  by-j^ws. 
on  the  budget  and  on  the  proposrtion 
nf  prantine  the  power  of  attorney- 
fn-flct  to  Rev.  Collett.  .  The  vote  in 
each  instance  was  unanimous. 

'  Meetings  were  also  held  by  Collett 
and  James  at  Hamburg,  Happy  C^mp 
and  Cottage  Grove.  They  were 
greeted  at  each  of  these  POjnts  by  a 
large  attendance  and  each  of  tJu- 
auxiliaries  by  unanimous  vote  fol- 
lowed the  action  of  leaka  auxiliary 
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=;es8ion     In     Sajj.^  Francisco 

Mak^s  Demands  That  In  THe 

Future  There  Be  A  Strict 

Accounting 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  Nov.  13.— Tho 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  com- 
posed of  whites  and  Indians,  saui 
?o  represent  8.000  aborigines  not 
living  on  reservations  are  meeting 
here  to-day  in  the  Method  st  Book 
Concern  building  in  a  final  sess  on 
of°a  conference  called  "to  l^eternnno 
the   best    means    of   pressing     the^r 

claims  before  ^^o^^rZ^Aby  th"r 
pensatlon  for  land  yielded  "/  their 
forefathers  to  the  state_  under  the 
federal  treaty  of  l^^l-. 

The  Indians  charge  that  the  gov 
ernment   failed   to   make   a  compen^ 
•satlon  as  provided  for  in  the  treaty 
for    more    than      7.000.000     acres    of 
California  land. 

Indians   In    Attendance. 
Eighteen    Indians      from      YHous 
oarts   of   California     are     attending 
?he    session    as    representatives    of 
th:ir  race,   together  with  a  number 
of   white   officials     of     the     Indian 
^oard  of  Co-operation.    The  Indians 
fent    a   delegation    to    congre,ss   last 
Rnrine:    to   urge   the   passage   of   tne 
CauFornia      Court    of    Claims      Bill, 
which   places     the     -aximum    com- 
.pensation    at    $1.25    per    acre.      The 
fneasure  was  not  acted  «P^^"'  ^^J",^^ 
it   is  claimed,    to     the     pressure   oi 
%ther  legislation.  wnnnrarv 

David  Starr  Jordan  is  J^f^T^^^^^ 
nr^sident  of  the  board  which  has 
Tefn  working  on  the  land  compen^ 
satlon  matter  for  the  past  ten 
y^ars. 

controversy   Otcf  Funds. 
At    the    Siaturday    cession    of    the 

.otrd'he'at^  «»-"-l-  fnf  rK 
betwcen   white   officials   ^"f  [t^^* 
sentatlves  of  the  Indian  aM>»^>*;, 
o*"er    the    method    of    sending    and 

accounting  for  «»""«„«  ^"r.fmo^e 
the  campaign.  Expenditure  of  .more 
than   $50,000   contributed   by    »atue 

members' m  the  P^^V^^'?  >,f"\^ep. 
not.  •  according  to  the  Indian  reP 
r^sentatives,  been  accounted  for 
rro'perfy  Included  In  this  «um  was 
$2,400  annually  fts  the  salan  al 
lowed  the  Rev.  Fredericlc  «■  CoUett^ 
representative  of  the  boaj''-  "^l 
Indians  insisted  on  a  voice  in  the 
expenditure  of  these  moneys  here- 
after It  is  believed  that  a  new 
system  of  financing  and  a.ccountins 
will  be  organized  as  a  result 

Re.    Collett,    when     asked    to-da> 

regarding  a  "^'^P^tch  i'"°'",^r  bu 
ington.  which  stated  that  the  Bu- 
refu  of  Indian  Affairs  advised  pr!^ 
vate  Individuals  not  to  «'n';!'^^^« 
funds  to  the  compaign  ««f' "5^^^°^,, 
sressional  action  on  the  ^rourias 
fhat  the  house  committee  on  Indian 
affairs  will  not  recommend  the  leg 
islation  and  that  the  bureau, Is  tak 

ing  ample  care  of  a"  J"'i'^"«;,f' ^^ 
"That   bureau    has   done    litt  e   or 

nothing  for  the  !"'»%"■:,''"*  ^^o",. 
tend  to  presf.  this  matter  to  a  solu 
tion   Independently."  „,„„..    i„ 

The   minister,   who   was  named    in 
the  dUgpatch  as  having  solicited  cai-i- 
tions  from  ^e  Indians   declared  tha.  • 
such     oontrTbutlons    f^oni     the     In- 
dians were  voluntary,  and  that  the> 
are    being    used    to    finance  .the    ef- 
fort   of    the    Indians    to    secureju.".! 
compensation.    He   said  that  Indians 
whThave    subscribed    to    the    fund 
have  done   s'o   without  any   BU/ran- 
tee  Of  t.ecur»ng  their  claim  and    ha 
they    were    made    fully    aware    that 
the  money  they  subscribed  would  be 
used    in    legitimate      campaign      ex- 

"Tt'ls  expected  that  as  »«»",""* 
the  final  session  of  the  hoard  t^- 
dav  that  a  definite  policy  and  pro- 
gram win  be  adopted  and  that  the 
new  system  of  finances  of  the  or- 
ganization will  be  perfected. 
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INDIANS  WULL  MEET 

Meettnfs    Vill^^    held     in     many 
parts     of     Siskiyou     County     during! 
coming     week     by     residents     of } 
Indian    blood   for   the  purpose   of  or-[ 
ganlzing    auxiliaries     to     the     Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation.       This  will  be 
done    to    further    the    welfare    of    tlie 
movement    Indians    and    their    white 
friends    have    started    to   secuiv   from 
the    government    moneys    which    they 
claim     due     the     Indians     under    the 
conditions     of     the     treaties     signetl 
with  the  India n«. 

T.  W.  Billings,  leader  among  the 
Indians,  is  supervising  the  organi- 
zation   work   in   Siskiyou   County. 

Billings  last  Saturday  gave  a  re- 
port of  the  recent  conference  at  San 
Francisco  at  which  he  was  a  dele- 
gate. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Collett,  executive  rep- 
resentative of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation,  will  l)e  the  principal 
speaker  at  meetings  to  be  held  at 
Yreka,  Deceml)er  16th,  Hamburg, 
and  Happy  Camp,  December  17t 
and  Cottage  Grove,  December  18 
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.IFORNIA    INUIaN 
ENDORSE    WORK 
BEING  DONE 

Siskiyou  And   Humboldt  E 
Men  Declare  Support  To" 
Rev.  ColV&tt      V 


Collett    of    San    fTAc  sec    ex^<V*\^^^ 
secretary    of    theyalifornia    Indiar 
Board  of  Co-opTFatlon.  wa^ 
vote  of  confidence  at  a  1^     »,»rir«-i 
hig  of   Karock   Indians   ^^^^MF^I^I  ' 
dky      night    at    which      reso»Cions 
were       adopted      "reaffirming      the| 
power    of   attorney    which   we    gav^ 

^*^1milar    resolutions   were   ^-^^P^^ 
at    Yreka,    Hamburg,    Happy    Campi 
and  cottage  Grove,  at  ^^.\^*"^^^^^^'; 
by    the    Indians      and      attendeQ    d. 

Rev.   Collett.  ,  ^ofArJ 

The   Indians   also   voiced  a  ^eter 
miration    to    press    claims    ^or^^;^^ 
settlements    against      the      «o^^^^, 
ment    and    have    obtained    the    sup 
port  of  many  prominent  white  resi 
dents  of  Humboldt  County.  I 

INDIANS  AT  HAPPY  C^^^„^.«„j 
BACK    INDIAN    BOARD 

HAPPY      CAMP      (Siskiyou      Co  )J 
Dec.    23.-That    the    Indians    of    tM^ 
section    of    the    state    stand    beMnd 
George  Wharton   James,   Rev^  Fred 
erlck    G.    Collett,    Thomas    W.    BtU 
Ings    and    the    Indian    Board    of    ^ol 
operation,   as  it   is   now   constituted 
was  Indicated  h*re  when  more  tha 
100  people  of  Indian  blood  assemble 
and    by    a    unanimous    vote    adopter 
resolutions    endorsing    the    Progran 
of   the   board   as   outlined   at   a   con^ 
ference    in    San    Francisco   recentl;^ 

HAMBURG    I^»I^^»^^^^?^*^E1 
^ORIC    BEING    ACCOMFI.ISHE1 

HAMBURG  (Siskiyou  Co.),  l>e( 
23.- -Speaking  before  a  ^^^^^  ^^,^*^M 
ence  of  people  of  Indian  ^^ood  a 
the  Bchoolhouse  here  ^^f^S^^^^Vi 
ton  James.  Rev.  Frederick  G.><?\ 
iett  and  Thomas  W.  Billings  of  th( 
Indian    Board    of    Co-oper^tion      ex^ 

plained   the   plans   of   th^^^^^I^Xrl 
discussed    the   action    of   the^^J^^^^^' 
*.nce     recently     held     in     San     Fran 
CISCO.      Following   the   addresses  ^h, 

auxiliary    here,    by    '^''^''^'^^^^, J^^.^l 
anr-roved   the   budget  as  adopted   a1 
t?e    sin    Francisco    conference    an 
I'^so   voted  to  extend  full  powers 
attorney   in   fact  to  Rev.   Collett  fo 
carrying    on    the    work    of    the    or 
ganizatlon. 

A  resolution  of  confidence  wa! 
[adopted  and  a  desire  to  press  th( 
1  Indian   claims   was   expressed. 

Recalls  Indian  War. 
I  It  was  recalled  here  that  fifty 
years  ago  this  week  the  Indians 
[Jere  pressing  their  claims  again 
the  government  in  ^n  entirely  dif 
ferent  manner  than  they  are  to- 
day The  Modoc  war  had  just 
sta;ted.  Captain  Jack  and  his  band 
of    warrlors^ad    left    the    Klamat^ 

Indian  Reservation  ^f"^^^^.^^!^ 
camped  in  the  I.ost  Riii4Wi»-<Ba^ln. 
The  Indians  told^^rrgovemment 
they  would  pot  live  on  the  reserva- 
tion as  government  charges.  They 
wanted  to  locate  on  the  fertile  acrosj 
bordering    L,ost    River. 
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The  Indians  of  this  section  of  the 
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state  liPTd  another  meeting  Sun- 
day at  Paul's  restaurant,  where 
they  had  dinner  and  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  their  wants  and  desires 
in  furtherance  of  justice  to  them 
from     the     United     States     govern- 

In   the   first   place,   it   is   claimed, 
the  government  and  the  white  men 
have    taken    their    lands    from    the 
Indians,   and   later  they    took   their 
means    of    livelihood    by    declaring 
closed   seasons   for   fish   and   game 
Prior     to     that     time     the     Indians 
subsisted    on   what    they   could    se- 
cure    from     the     fish    and     animal 
kingdoms,     and    what     they     could 
raise   on   small   patches   of    ground. 
Now   they   ha*re   came   to   the  point 
where    they    require    assistance    in 
their    quest    for    a    livelihood,    and 
while   they   do   not   wish    any   alnis 
from    the    government,    it    is    their 
desire    and    hope    to    have    justice 
done    them,    and    be    recompensed 
for     what    has     been     taken     from 
them    in    their    laiids. 

Stepl^  Knight  from  Ukiah,.  one 
of  the^ost  talented  and  broad- 
minded  of  the  red  men,  gave  a 
spirited  address,  In  which  he  told 
of  the  desires  of  his  fellow  Indians, 
and  his  remarks  met  with  a  re^dy 
response  from  all  who  were  in  At- 
tendance. He  has  a  splendid  com- 
mand of  the  English  language, 
and    the   confidence   of   his   tribes- 

^h,  chairman  T5rm^fi;^ 

hoe    Bete,    ife    «^^^^5^Z; 
addresses     -^"^  -Dtners 

their    voices.      Amon 
mt,   aside  from    Stephen 
Ukiah,    Ned    Posh    and 
Santa  Rosa,   were   tho 
idians:     Ed    Smith    and 
kand    of    this    city,    Tom 
^fed    Johnson    and    Prank 
Norton    o?    Lower    Lake,     Herman 
Miller   of   Lake   county,    A.    Knight, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Miller  of 
Ukiah,      William      Snow      of     Lake 
county.    Jack    Stevenson    of    Santa 
Rosa,  Harris  George  of  Lake  coun- 
ty,  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Pred   Lamont   of 
this    city,     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Lincoln 
Bennison,    of    Lakeport,    Gib    Elgin 
of    Lake    county,    Mrs.    Plora    Posh 
of  this  city,  Ben  Graves  of  Covelo. 
Ralph     Holden     and     John     McGill. 
In   his    address,    Stephen    Knight  j 
told   of    his   travels   and   his   efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  states 
that  a  the  result  of  their  collective 
efforts    he    had   hopes   that   the    bill 
[Which    they    are    urging    congress 
to   adopt   will    meet   with   favorable 
consideration. 

Another  meeting  will  be  held  thf 
Ifirst    Sunday   in   the   new   year,   at 
1  which     even     a     larger     attendance 
of    red   men   is   anticipated. 
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fiaians  Discuss  Proposed 
Legislation  by  Congress 

■''^*       ^,i„t,,    T«,Uans    Sunday 


,    ^i«itv    Indians    Sunday 
k  ?ri^'iisS^eiing    in    the    after- •  I 
r''^'^  ^/    wOl-Ue    interest    in    the 

ipropo?**^       ifdwKis      in      obtaining 
SirH^Us1;r^<ls    under    trea- 

' -- /^sS^Lr^?S-  TetiS*: 
principal    speaker  ^^^.^   ^^^i. 

He    urged   tnai   «iu   v.< 

"ps  unite  in  the  campaign  for  leg 

lislation    in    congress  ..j^rious 

..rnT rr: "*  oS '».  ..on. 

Ukiah    ^vere   present. 
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Associated  Press) 
ORLBAfJS    BAR,    Cajif.,    Dec.    2. — 
Frederick  J.  ColUtt  of  San  Franciaco, 
executive   secretary   of  the  California 
Indian  board  of  cooperatiOR  was  Riv- 
en   a   vote    of   confidence    at    a    large 
me«tin^   of   Kr^cfc,  inqLians   here   last 
nl&ht.    *t    wfitcif     resolutions      were] 
adopted    "Reaffirming    power    of    at-| 
tornfey   which  we  gave   him." 

Similar    resolutions    were    adopted 

at  Yreka.  Ham|;>urg.  Happy  CamP  a'^d 
Cottage  Orove  iny  meetings  held  by 
the  Indians  and  attended  by  Rev.  Col- 

litt. 

The  Indians  also  voiced  the  deter- 
mination to  press  claims  for  land  set- 
tlement against  the  government  and 
have  obtained  the  support  of  many 
prominent  white  residents. 
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EXPENDITyiiES 
.  MlElflllLED 

California     Tribes     Learn 
Jhey  Are  Paying  Execu- 
tive's Salary 

STATEMENT  IS  jREPARED 

Delegates    Express    Exas- 
peration at  Treasurer's 
Report  Delay 


Two      resolutions      which       were 

placed  before  the  <;<'"'.«""'=•  „°i 
California  Indians  yesterday  opened 
a  direct  line  of  inquiry  mto  the  de 
tailed  expenditure  of  ^''  J""^^ 
raised  from  and  by  the  Indians  as 
Aaxl-.iaries  to  thelnd.an  Board  of 
Co-operation,  which  backs  the 
'Court  of  Claims  bill. 

The  Indiana  announced  last  niffht 
that  they  had  learned  ^"'V**'*  /'"^ 
time  that  Rev.  Frederick  O.  Collett. 
executive  representative,  was  draw- 
ing salary  and  f^P^'^^K.^.V'J^, 
moneys  contributed  by  I^jf'*"^' 
whereas    they    had    been    l"f»/'"^^ 

that    his    income    t:*'"'    ^ff"    '""„^ 
raised    outside    from    white    patrons 

and  friends. 

A  'Voluntary"  eommittee  spent 
many  hours  yesterday  P'-eP»'''"^„^ 
statement  which  is  to  accompany 
the  report  of  the  treasurer  when  U 
is  handed  to  the  convention  of 
Indians  for  action  today.  The  In- 
dian delegates  1"*  "'K^^.^^Pr^rt'! 
exasperation  over  the  delay  in  re 
ceivlng  this  report,  which  they  said 

they  h»d  been  a'^**""«„i°hv  the 
days.  It  had  been  aPP:°^«^„^?^.  „* 
board  of  directors  of  the  Board  ol 
Co-Operatlon  on  Wednesday. 

TWO    KBSOI^UTIONS     , 
The  two  resolutions  upon  fiijances 

which  led  to  excltins  f  «f"«/'°^^^: 
the  executive  session  of  th"  conven 
tlon  yesterday  afternoon  anf  J^^^^^ 
were  tabled  until  the  convention  has 
^  opportunity  to  act  upon  the 
treasurer's  report,  follow: 

No  1.— "Resolved.  That  the  dele - 
»te8  in  convention  assembled  re- 
spectfully  request  the  board   of  di- 

lietors  of  the  Indian  Board  ot  Co- 
5^ratlon  to  submit  to  the  "^embers 
of  the  various  auxiliaries  'or  their 
vote  thereupon  all  c."«t.ons   wWcl^ 

involve     the    expenditure    of     larp 

sums   of   money."  ^,.10- 

No  2.— -Resolvfd.  By  the  d<je 
rates  in  convention  assembled  tlial 
The  salary  of  the  «='^-:"t7'' J^«P[^; 
sentative  shall  bo  paid  from  tne 
LTds  Of  the  auxiliaries  tmsr- 
lution,  however,  to  be  ^eterrea  l 
the  auxiliaries  and  agreed  to  by  a 
rnaiority  of  the  members  present  at 
The  meeting  called  for  its  consldera- 

tiop." 

REV.  coi.LE'rrs  sAi^AnY 

-Until  the  certified  public  ac- 
countant, ^vho  had  to^^f^^^^^^; 
sraced  to   audit  the   accounts,  ^ made 

Itrrlvort  to  -    -e  aid  -t^-^- 
that      Rev.      Frede   .ck      G.     ^oUCti. 
executive  representative,  was  dra^ 
ing  anything  from  funds  contributed 

by  the  Indians.-  -^i^l^^^\^^^f  ^es- 
tary  Wilder  last  night.  ^.J^^^J.^^, 
sions  today  were  «^^7^*^^;^; .^"^^J 
may  tell  you  that  we  learned  that 
r^enUy  some  $700  had  been  drawn 
;r  collett.  Until  that  became 
known  it  was  our  information  that | 
his  salary  and  expenses  were  bein. 
paid  from  funds  raised  by  white 
people. 

'•Until    we    receive    the    report    oi 
the    treasurer,    for    wliichwehave 
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Upp«r  left.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bonnin  Sioux  tribe.  Washington. 
D.  C;  Miss  Katherine  Wilder.  Arrahl  tribe.  Or  eans  Cal..  an^ 
Mrs.  Juanita  B.  Charley.  Hupa  tribe  Hoopa.  Cal.  Upper  r^U 
Rev.  Frederick  M.  Collett.  Board  of  Cooperation  representative. 
Below.  Mrs.  Beryl  Bishop  Collett  and  Miss,  Wilana  Collett 


days,  we  will  not  determine  our  ac- 
tion,  but   we   intend   t^  take  every^ 
measure    possible    to    conserve    our 
funds;  at  least  we  demand  the, right 
to  say  how  they  shall  be  expended. 
This   convention   did   not   name    the 
committee  which   is   now   preparing 
a  statement  to  accompany  the  treas- 
urer's   report,      as     an    explanation. 
That  Is  being  done   by  a  voluntary 
committee,   and   we   are   not   in  any 
way   committed   to    that   report,   al- 
though it  has  been  approved  by  the 
board     of    directors    of    the    Indian 
Board    of   Co-operation.    We    expoct 
to    get    busy    upon    it    tomorrow    so 
that   we  can    conclude   our   sessions 
tomorrow    night   and    leave    for   our 
homes  early  Saturday.  Some  of  the 
delegates  must  travel  three  days  to 
I  each    their    homes,    which    are    far 
removed  from  the  railways.  But,  we 
are  going  to  act  upon  both  of  these 
resolutions   before    leaving,    so    that 
we  will    be   able   to   tell   our   people 
upon   our   return   Just   what   is    being 
done    with    the    moneys    they    con- 
tributed." 

PAID    OUT   OF    SAL,ARV 

Rev.  Collett  was  lator  asked  about 
the    Item    of    1700.      He    said:    "Al- 
though   the    treasurer's    report    will 
r.ot  be  released   until  tomorrow,   let 
me  show  you   this  one  entry  under 
•iiahinties*    totaling    S3600.    That    is, 
or  rather  It  was  a  current  liability.' 
until    I    dug    down    into    my    own 
pccket    and    paid    the    items    which 
make  up  that  total  out  of  my  own 
salary.     Place  that  over  on  the  op- 
posite   side    of    the    ledger    against 
the    1700,    and    the    latter    does    not 
loom  up  so  big,  does  it? 

'*Thls  evening  at  7.30  o'clock  we 
have  completed  the  entire  storv 
which  is  to  accompany  the  report 
to  the  Indians  and  it  will  be  typed 
and  ready  for  them  tomorrow  This 
has  been  done  by  a  voluntary  com- 
mittee, but  one  of  the  delegates. 
Indian  Carmody  was  a  member  of 
that  committee.  The  others  were 
i>r.    George   Wharton   James.    Helen  ' 
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Dare    and    myself,    i    have    afforded 
every  opportunity  to  be  questioned, 
that    they     might     know     in    detail 
about  each  expenditure  and  the  re- 
sult of  that  will   be  laid   before  the 
convention.     This    is    the    first   coa- 
ference    of     the     Indians     since    the 
auxiliaries    were   formed   two  years 
and  ten   months  ago,   and  naturally 
the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  to 
make  a  complete  financial  account- 
ing    to     their     assemblage.       They 
should   now  take  definite  action   so 
they  will  know  hereafter   what  ex- 
penditures are   to   be  authorized" 
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(By; J.  Windle) 

NASB\ZILLE  (El  Dorado  Co.)  Dec. 
14r— At  ^.i:a«ne  meeting  of  the  local 
*ranch  of  the  Oro  Auxiliary  Society 
fprme^  some  years  ago  by  the  Iii^ 
dians  of  this  state  to  present  t 
ptnoper  representatives,   their   el 

d  rights  to  tl\fe  gjov) 
Washington,  D,  C,  fbr  re^^s  and 
adjustment,  the  Annual  Keport  of  the 
local  officers^  Chas.  R.  Pkdilla,  Sr. 
and  Dave  Roberts,  were  read  and  a] 

ved.  A  Mr.  Collett  made  an  ad 
dress  on'  tfie  rights  of  th^  ^Indiahsj 
and  how  to  obtain  them  and.r^dere 
his  report  of  the  annual, conference 
of  the  State  Society  held  in  San  Fran 
Cisco,  whicb.hi^  attended  as  a  delegate 
By  laws  and  a  budget  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  i|4opted.  Following 
lithe  business  session  a  banquet  was 
served  to  some  one  bundled  ,mem- 
bers,  followed  T>y  a  social  dance. 
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OFF  TO  COLLECT 


Delegates  From  300  Tribes 
j     Seek  Payment  Pledged 
in  "Lost  Treaties" 


I 


Eight  Indian  chiefs,  chosen  by 
vote  of  their  people  and  represent- 
ing   the    300    tribes    and    bands    of 

California  Indians,  left  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Washington  yesterday 
afternoon  to  ask  of  Congress  ful- 
fillment of  promises  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  the 
"Lost  Treaties"  of  1851  and  1852 
in  compensation  for  lands  ceded  to  j 
the   white   men   by   the   Indians. 

Alfred  C.  Gillls  of  Shasta,  chief 
of  the  Wintoon  tribe,  led  the  dele- 
gation. The  other  members  werp: 
Thomas  H.  Billings  and  his  wife  of 
Yreka^  Scott  Valley  tribe:  Harrison 
Diaz,  Inyo.  Montezuma  of  his 
people,  a  painter  and  a  oolle?c 
man:  William  Fuller.  Soulsbyville, 
Tuolumne  county.  Mil  TVuk  tribe; 
Frank  Isles.  Del  Norte,  head  of  the 
Klamath  river  local  of  the  United 
Fishermen  of  the  Pacific:  Stephen 
Night,  Ukiah,  and  Albert  Wilder, 
Orleans,  Humboldt  county,  of  the 
Central   Klamath   tribe.  ! 

"WANT  PaV  for  liANDS  ' 

These-  d^e!e^Fat<».i-    were    chosen    by 

the    Indian    members    of    the    Indian 

auxiliaries    of    the    Indian    hoard    of 

co-operation.  an  organization 

formed   through    the   efforts  of  Rev. 

Frederick  G.  Collett,  who  is  now  its 

executive     representative,     and     the 

chairman    of   the    advisory   coiimit- 

tee   of  which   is   President   David   P. 

Barrows  of   the   University  of   Cali- 

fornia. 

By  treaties  signed  in  good  faith 
by  over  400  Indian  chiefs  and  head 
tribesmen.  They  were  to  have  re- 
ceived sundry  goods  amounting  to 
about  .n.SOO.OOO,  school  buildings  and 
equipment,  teachers"  and  agricul- 
tural instructors.  The  ffoods  and 
benefits,  including  schools,  never 
have    been    supplied. 

LOST  TREATIES  FOITXD 

For  many  years  the  treaties  were 
lost,  but  through  the  efforts  of 
Collett  they  have  been  found,  and 
now  afford  a  definite  basis  for  ac- 
tJor  by  the  Indians. 
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Nashville 


^^       (Bj!%  Windle) 


NASH^JLLE  (El  Dorado  Co.)  Dec 
14— At  a  r#wn{  meeting  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  Oro  Auxiliary  Society] 
farmed  some  years  ago  by  the  In- 
dians of  this  state  to  present  thrQUgitj 
proper  representatives,   their   claimi 

[   rights  to    tt^%   i^r^inupQ|i 
Washington,  D,  C,  for  re^tjesj 
adjustment,  the  Annual  lieport  of  the| 
local   officers^   Chas.  R.  Padilla, 
and  Dave  Roberts,  were  read  and  aj 
IMx>ved.     A  Mr.  Collett  made  an  ad- 
dress   on   tfie   rights   of  th^  .Indiahsi 
and  how  to  obtain  them  and  rendered 

his  report  of  the  annual  .conference 

*  'I 

of  the  State  Society  held  in  San  Fran 
CISCO,  whicb.he  attended  as  a  delegate 
By  laws  and  a  budget  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  adopted.  Following 
the  business  session  a  banquet  was 
served  to  some  one  hundred,  .mem-1 
bers,  followed  by  a  social  dance. 
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Fred   Miller,    Pott   Staff    IMioto-rapher. 
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U.  S.  Is  Forgetting  Her  Own 
While  Caring  for  Euro- 
peans, She  Says 

SEEK    COURT    RIGHTS 


iViember  of  Sioux  Tribe  of 

the    Dai<otas    Addresses 

W.C.T.U.  at  Modesto 


MODESTO.  Oct.  l8.~rThe  great 
heart  of  America  must  become 
manifest ,  on  behalf  of  the  Indian, 
If  h©  Is  to  be  saved  ^om  extermi- 
nation, Mrs.  Gertrude  Bonnin,  a 
member  of  the  Sioux  tribe  of  the 
Dakotas,  told  the  forty-second  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  in  Cal- 
ifornia   here    today.      Mrs.    Bonnin's 

Indian     name,   is    "Zitkala-Sa,"     she 
explained    to   the   delegates. 

"America,  in  the  turmoil  of  world 
traffic,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  act 
of  feeding-  the  starving  children  of 
Europe,  may  not  forget  her  own 
needy  Indian  people,  mute  and 
rapidly  dying  off  on  account  of  con- 
ditions of  semi-starvation  on  res- 
ervations  and  elsewhere,"   she   said. 

OPEN    COURT    DOORS 

"Open  the  doors  of  the  courts  of 
the  land  to  my  Indian  people.  Open 
the  doors  of  America's  schools  to 
the  Indian  children.  Enfranchise 
the  American  aborigines.  To  deny 
them  justice  today  will  be  the  most 
un-American    act    in    history, 

"Hasten  the  day  of  Federal  jus- 
tice to  the  American  Indian.  Inspire 
our  American  Congress  to  grant  the 
Indian   his    day    in    court    speedily. 
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INDIANS  DEMAND 

RIGHT  OF  FRANCHISE 

KANSAS  CITY",  Oct.  18. — The  of- 
fice of  Indian  affairs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  was  flayed  in  ad- 
dresses here  today  before  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  Society  of 
American   Indians.  / 

"Taxes«of  from  $11,000,000  to  $15,- 
000,000  go  to  maintain  the  Indian 
bureau,  said  Thomas  L.  Sloan,  pres- 
ident of  the  society.  "Added  to  this 
is  the  indiscriminate  use  of  trust 
funds  of  the  tribes.  This  money 
goes  for  administrative  purpose  out 
of  which  the  Indians  get  no  benefit. 

The  Indians  of  the  United  States, 
demand  the  right  of  franchise  and 
all  the  other  privileges  that  go  with 
American  citizenship,  speakers  de- 
clared. 

"Are  we,  the  race  that  lived  here 
before  Columbus  came  to  America, 
to  be  denied  citizenship?"  exclaimed 
Dr.  Carlos  Montesuma  of  Cnicago. 
Declaring  that  the  Indian  3ur©au 
has  outlived  its  usefulness,  L*r. 
Montesuma  continued: 
^  "The  bureau  has  a  license  to  ruin 
the  race  that  lived  here  before  the 
white  race  came.  America  freed 
the  black  man.  Some  one  has  said 
that  Lincoln  should  have  freed  the 
Indian   first. 

"The  Indians  have  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  Its  pays  to  be  guardian 
over  a  ward  thatv  has  so  much 
money. 

"But  we  are  not  fighting  for 
money.  But  what  w^e  want  is  to  be 
delivered  from  bondage.  The  coun- 
try shovld  jut  a  stop  to  the  close 
regulation  of  the  reservations 
which  prevents  the  Indians  there 
from    developing    responsibility." 

Indians  are  amply  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  according  to  the 
Rev.  Harvey  E.  Syckle  of  El  Reno, 
Okla. 
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Local  Indians  Will 

Hqv^  Meeting  Today 

The  Wocal  lorganization    of    Jndi- 

an^"^!!!   hell  a   meeting  at   Paul's 

restaurant  tnis  afternoon  at  2:310 
o'clock  to')cQ0ffp\etQ  its  organiza- 
tion. ^^ 

They  are  making  plans  to  get 
legislation  through  congress.  Peter 
Knight  of  Ukiah,  will  be  at  the 
meeting. 

Relative  to  the  claims  of  Cali- 
fornia In  dial  .  th-  San  Francisco 
Ijullethi  published  the  following: 

It  is  comforting  to  learn  that 
the  Indians  now  in  Washington 
or  the  purpose  of  securing  justice 
for  their  people  in  California  are 
not  asking  for  the  impossible.  In- 
stead of  demanding  all  that  was 
granted  them  in  the  original  trea- 
ties and  all  that  has  accrued  to 
them  by  virtue  of  the  increased 
valfies  of  land,  they  are  asking- 
only  compensation  for  the  lands 
at  their  valuation  at  the  time  that 
the  pacts  were  made.  As  reported 
by  JHEelen  Dare  in  her  special  ar- 
ticle to  The  Bulletin,  "it  is  stipu- 
lated in  their  court  of  claims  bill 
that  this  (value  of  lands)  f.hall 
not  be  more  than  $.20  an  acre," 
though  some'  of  the  lands  are 
among  the  rTcheA  in  Celifomia.  ,  ' 

Some  day  the  historian  will  she^ 
a  vicarious  tear  as  he  records  the 
regrettable  prose  of  our  dealings 
iwith    the    Indians.     We    have    d*.s- 

osseibsed  these  people  but  we  have 

ot     done     them     the     jUstice     we 

oxjtjj.  be  legally  obliged  to  do 
n  dispossessing  those  with 
e  legal,  but  less  moral  cla 
heir   holdings. 
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VOTES  FOR  THE  INDIANS 


That  Is  Not  What  They  Need,  but  Honest 
and  Decent  Treatment 

A  N  Indian  woman,  addressing  a  convention  of  the 
•^^  W.  C.  T.  U,  at  Modesto,  made  a  plea  for 
allowing  California  Indians  to  go  to  court  to  prove 
their  claims  against  the  Government;  allowing  Indian 
children  to  attend  the  public  schools,  and  permitting 
Indians  to  vote. 

On  the  same  day  at  Kansas  City,  at  a  conference 
of  the  Society  of  American  Indians,  there  was  equal 
insistence  on  the  right  to  vote,  but  special  stress  was 
laid  on  the  waste  of  Indian  funds  and  taxes  levied 
for  their  benefit  in  administrative  expenses  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Washington  bureaucracy. 

So  far  as  voting  is  concerned  any  Indian  who  does 
ftot  receive  money  from  tribal  funds,  but  sets  up  as  an 
independent  citizen,  may  register  and  vote  like  any 
other  American  born.  It  is  said  that  most  of  such 
Indians  would  rather  go  without  voting  than  pay  taxes 
on  their  property.  The  majority  of  the  tribal  Indians 
are  not  fit  to  be  voters,  and  in  any  case  their  vote  is 
not  large  enough  to  give  them  any  hold  on  the 
politicians. 

In  recent  years  the  policy  of  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment in  respect  to  Indians  has  represented  actual 
idealism,  but  the  work  of  preventing  their  plunder  by 
white  men  in  contact  with  them  has  been  stupendous 
and  not  always  successful.  There  is  improvement  from 
year  to  year.  Of  course  we  have  outrageously  plun- 
dered them  of  their  good  lands  from  the  beginning. 

To  forbid,  or  even  object  to  permitting,  our  Cali-< 
fornia  Indians  from  suing  in  the  Court  of  Claims  on  J 
a  treaty  contract  is  as  contemptible  a  thing  as  was* 
*  ever  done  to  a  weak  race  by  the  stronger. 


Sioux  Indian  Woman 

AUTHOR  AND  LECTURER 

A  Message  to  the  American  People. 

••American  Indian  Stories"  has  been  endorsed  by  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter, 
President  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  by  Mrs.  Edward 
Bailey  President,  and  Mrs.  John  Mason,  Director  of  the  Illmois  Federation, 
and  many  other  Federation  officers.  These  stories  from  life  show  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  child  in  her  struggle  for  an  education,  the  Indian  teacher,  and  later 
depicts  conditions  of  Indian  reservations. 

This  work  contains  exerpts  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  of  New  York  City,  prepared  for  information  of  members  of  Congress, 
and  is  authentic  on  the  status  of  the  Indian. 

•'Americanize  the  First  American,"  a  leaflet  with  a  map,  is  a  story  of  absorb- 
ing interest. 

*'01d  Indian  Legends"  is  unexcelled  for  children's  stories. 

Zitkala-Sa  is  devoting  her  time  in  lectures  before  the  women's  clubs  and  looks  after  the  Indian's  in- 
terest in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    Her  books  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American. 

PRICES— "American  Indian  Stories,"  $1.00.    Postage  10  cents. 
''Americanize  the  First  American,"  20  cents. 
''Old  Indian  Legends,"  autographed  copy,  $1.00.    Postage  10  cts. 

Address  GERTRUDE  BONNIN,  1830  California  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


ZITKALA-SA. 

Member  of  American  Leagrue 

of  Pen  Women 
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Famous  Sijdux  Indian  Woman 
Seeks  Out  Lonely  Outposts 


Of  Her  Rapidly  Dying  Race 
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Enforcement    of    Ancient 

Treaties  Goal  of  Scion 

of  Sitting  Bull 

CallfomiA  Indians,  scattered  fam- 
ilies hidden  a^ay  here  and  there^  In 
mountain  and  canyon,  are  lleing 
sought  oiit  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bon- 
nin,  Sioux  Indian  woman  and  de- 
scendant of  Sitting:  Bull,  and  en- 
couraged to  continue  their  efforts 
for  a  hearing  before  the  Court  of 
Claims  In  Washington  on  the  en- 
forcement of  long  lost  and  recently 
discovered  treaties  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  early  white  settlers 
0f  the  State. 

Mrs.  Bonnin,  ^hose  Sioux  name  is 
Zitkala-Sa,  is  widely  known  as  a 
n«agazine  writer  and  author  of  sev- 
eral books  of  Indian  legends  and 
tales.  She  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco after  passing  two  weeks  in  the 
northern  part  of  th6  Stat^,  where 
she  literally  searched  the  mountains 
for  isolated  groups  of  Indians.  She 
will  leave  soon  on  another  trip  to 
the  interior  of  the  State  on  a  similar 
ei*rand. 

The  treaties  which  formed  the 
basis  for  the  recent  efforts  of  a  Cal- 
ifornia Indian  delegation  in  Wash- 
ingrton  were  drawn  up  during  the 
early  days  of  the  State,  at  the  time 
of  the  gold  ruJ^h.  Under  their  terms 
the  Indians  were  to  receive  certain 
tracts  of  land  In  return  for  title  to 
other  districts. 

But  shortly  aft^r  their  drawing 
up,  the  treaties  disappeared.  Un- 
accustomed to  the  white  man's  poll- 
tics,  the  Indians  could  no  nothing. 
For  nearly  seventy  years,  the  treat- 
ies were  missing,  and  only  recently 
they  were  found  In  the  secret  ar- 
chives of  the  State. 

Basing  their  appeal  on  the  treat- 
ies, the  Indian  have  been  asking  a 
hearing  before  the  Court  of  Claims. 
This,  they  have  so  far  been  unable 
to  obtain,  but  they  plan  to  keep 
on   trying. 

In  her  travels  through  the  coun- 
try, seeking  to  aid  the  Indians, 
Mrs.  Bonnin  has  discovered  a 
steadily  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  giving  the  Indians  an  equal 
chance  to  make  good.  This  senti- 
ment needs  only  to  be  organized, 
she  said,  and  brought  to  bear  on 
Congress,  which,  so  filr,  h^s  failed 
to  realize  Indian  needs. 

Mrs.  Bonnin  is  in  California  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Indjan  board  of 
co-operation.  An  organizsation  with 
Sail  Francisco  headquarters,  which 
Is  seeking  to  co-ordinate  and  1 
strengthen  the  already  existing, 
but  scattered  interest  in  the  Indian 
l^roblem. 


Mrs*  Gertrude  Bonnin,  de- 1 
scendanf  of  Sitting  Bull,  who 
is  seeking  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia that  they  may  rally  to- 
ward the  enforcement  of  ancient 
treaties. 
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nity    held    a/  meeti 


fesidents  of  this  vi- 
cinity^ held  of  meeting  yesterday 
afternooon  at  the  residence  of  Ed 
Smith  in  West  Tihrd  street  and 
organized  fcy^Ke  purpose  of  find- 
ing ways  and  means  for  getting  a 
bill  through  congress  providing  for 
their  needs.  All  these  Indians  ask 
is  justice  from  the  government 
which  has  treated  them  miserably, 
they  say,  having  taken  their  lands 
without  remuneration  and  made 
them   outcasts. 

At  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
near  future  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Collett, 
executive  representative  of  the  In- 
dian Board  of  Co-operation.  He 
will  bring  important  tidings  to  the 

Indians. 

Need  Posh,  one  of  the  prominent 
Indian  leaders  of  L.oke  county,  was 
made  chairman  of  the  meeting 
yesterday,  and  Joe  Pete  of  Santa 
Rosa  was  chosen  secretary.  In 
addition  to  the  officers,  the  follow- 
ing Indians  were  in   attendance: 

Fred  Lambert,  George  Hieland, 
Edward  Smith  and  A.  Stevenson, 
all  of  Santa  Rosa;  Frank  Norton, 
Tom  Johnson,  Harris  George  and 
Allie  Elgin,  of  Lake  county,  Ben 
Graves  of  Covelo,  George  Camp- 
bell and  A.   Miller   of   Ukiah. 
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TO.HEAR  JAME! 


Dr.  Horton  James  of  San  FranciscoJ 
vice-president  of  the  Indian  Board  ofl 
Co-operation  will  be  in  Yreka  Friday, 
December  22.  and  will  be  accompanied 
by  Rev.  F.  G.  Collett  executive  mem- 
ber of  the  above  board. 

A  meeting  has  been  been  caUed  jor 
7  o'clock  that  evening  at  the  Methodist 
Church.    The  object  ot  the  meeting  is 
To  advise  the  Indians  as  to  the  object 
of   this    Indian    Board,   and   its^  futher 
object  is   pressing  the   Ind^ns    claim 
in  the  Court  of  Claim  Bill.         . 
1      Mr    T.  W.  Billings  in  speaking  ofl 
the  matter  yesterday  said  the  bill  died 
last  year  on  the  calendar  in  congress 
for  lack  of  some  one  there  to  press  it. 
t   is   hoped,   he    stated,    that   two   or 
three   delegates  may  be     sent     there 
when  the   bill   is   again  presented,  to^ 

P"^it*h^somfof  the  Indians  there  I.s 
„rnwn  UD  a  misunderstanding 
felati^e  to  the  white  man's  assistance 
and  objections  have  been  made  to  any 
on  the  council.  Thos<  on  the  toard 
seem  loyal  and  true  to  the  Indians 
Winte^rest,  and  such  men  as  David 
'itar  Jordan,  Mr.  Fisher.of  the  M.  E.  b. 
S    Board!  have  the  work  very  much 

'Sn'slme  counties  where  the  Indians 
are  wealthy,  as  in  Mendoc.na  County 
thev  are  offering  to  pay  as  much  as 
$20  per  year  per  capita,  if  needed  to 
inrthtr   the   pushing   of  the   claim   at 

^t'Sthlr  conditions  permit,  a 
large  gathering  is  expected  here  o 
hear  the  speakers  at  the  f  "day  c  en 

this  end  oj  tfVrescent  City,  twenty 
came  m  ^^^^"^i^jTf  ^^from  Hambtiig. 
S'^  Imall  numbe/  went  from  he^e 

Miss  Miranda  Oflfield  and  Mrs.   FW 
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THE  INDIAN  QUESTIO 


Opi^sitipn   to   Permitting   Indians    to  Su< 
Creates   Suspicion   of   Fraud 

TT  IS  conceded  that  3'ears  ago  authorized  rcprcsenta 
-■-  tivcs  of  the  Government  concluded  a  treaty  with 
certain  tribes  of  California  Indians,  whereby  for  a 
certain  consideration  the  Indians  surrendered  their 
rights  to  certain  lands.  Supposing  the  matter  to  be 
settled  the  Indians,  being  honest,  at  once  turned  over 
the  lands  which  they  had  sold  and  went  elsewhere. 
Whaft  they  did  not  know  was  that  the  treaty  was  waste 
paper  until  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

There  is  some  haze  surrounding  the  dealings  with 
that  treaty  after  it  was  signed.  Apparently  it  was 
never  submitted  to  the  Senate  or,  if  submitted,  not 
ratified.  At  any  rate  the  document  was  hidden  so 
effectually  that  it  was  never  discovered  till  quite  lately. 
At  any  rate  the  Indians  never  received  the  considera- 
tion, wiiatever  it  was,  for  which  they  sold  the  lands. 

Now.  from  the  standpoint  of  an  ignorant  layman, 
the  legal  situation  is  this :  The  treaty  is  valid,  or  could 
be  validated,  in  which  case  the  Indians  are  entitled  to 
whatever  was  promised,  with  interest  to  date.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  mere  waste  paper  and  the  Indians 
are  entitled  to  possession  of  the  lands  which  they 
turned  over.  The  Government  certainly  cannot  plead 
its  own  laches  in  its  own  favor,  nor  can  a  prescriptive 
title  run  against  a  ward  of  the  Government. 

The  Indians  arc  now  asking  permission  of  Congress 
to  sue  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  settlement  on  one 
basis  or  the  other.    It  is  not  granted. 

If  the  American  people  were  really  •'idealistic/* 
as  is  claimed;  if  they,  in  fact,  were  obsessed  with  a 
love  for  the  true  and  the  beautiful;  if.  in  fact,  we 
were  merely  as  honest  as  the  Indians.  Congress  would 
promptly  invite  them  to  sue,  at  the  same  time  making 
sure  that  able  counsel  was  employed  for  a  fixed  cas 
fee  and  under  no  circumstances  a  contingent  fee. 
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-r  V  YoS^d^oTeam  a  chapter  in  American  justice 

^'' What  you  will  learn  is  this: 

f?^t\tenT&bl|  TO  settle^ 

ThevSl  have  them,  for  Ae  mos^  part 

IhP  second  woup  was  peaceful  and  friendly.  The 
^       ™f  r.rnmi«fd  them  all  sorts  of  thmgs,  in  fact 

V  &"a^n^n"Sls  from  time  to  time  «.re. 
fully  pigeo^holS  these  agreements  and  «>"*  »«  *« 
P^lflandhasfalLen  into  hands  of  the  politically 

b;;;^^^nd  so  the  peaceful  Indians  may  sit  out- 
&Sdoor  and  sing,  while  Sec'y  Fall  heaves  uivec- 
tives  on  them  and  turns  a  deaf  ear.       _ 

It  isn't  a  pleasant  or  inspinng  thing  to  think 

^''tupposf  fo?  fnsLice,  that  tie  government  were 

ito  rS  u^'aie  gun  men.  yegf^^^^^nd^'^^S'drtt 
ers  auto  bandits  and  bngands  in  general  ana  serae 

upinTem  vast  holdings  to  k«e»  »«  Pf  f^STwere  to 

And  suppose  that  all  we  ptaceful  folk  were  to 

wake  UD  and  find  that  our  rewatd  for  lawful  condurt 

had  been  to  be  stripped  of  all  *e  holdmgs  assured 

How  would  we  feel  about  1|7 
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OUR   CALIFORNIA   INDI 


What  They  Need  Are  the  Service,  of  Some 
',    ^   "DoMar-a-Year"    Men 

TVO  ONE  can  look  into  our  treatment  of  the  Cali- 

■^/«  tomia  Indians  without  being  utterly  ashamed  of 

his  National  Government.      While  there  has  never 

been  any  mtention  at  Washington  to  mistreat  these 

Indians,  neither  has  there  ever  been  reasonable  care 

to  prevent  them  from  being  cheated.   And  all  the  time 

It  has  tjeen  notonous  that  the  outskirU  of  every  Indian 

setUement   have   been    infested    with   white   sharpers 

seeking  to  plunder  and  degrade. 

Almost  the  only  white  people  who  could  be  inter- 
ested  m  our  Indians  have  been  excellent  persons  of 

r„    ^"T  '"'^  "°  *'"''""*  experience.    They  have 
done  the  best  they  could.    With  considerable  effort 

m^tl„  •''*  '*"'*^  some  money,   apparently  consumed 
mosUy  in  expenses.      The  result  has  been  a  jangle. 

i^htn     "  ""P'^'^"'''*'  '^^^  ^^'^  ha.  been  U 

What  our  Indians  need  is  the  assistance  of  two  or 
ttree  well-knowij  men  of  the  class  that  during  the  war 
^  co^nT.*'    dollar-a-year"  men.   A  small  amount 

wL,?nT        ''*'^  '^"^"^  »  ""d^d-  f°'  which  funds 
would  be  prompUy  supplied  on  request  from  men  of 

TTfl  7P"**''<"'- And  the  people  of  California  owe 
It  to  the  Indians  whose  lands  we  have  seized  to  em- 

&  la'       "-A  ''T''  °^  *^  ^^^^'''  ^'-de  to  take 
Clerical   postage  and  pnnting.  ' 

to  Jake  un'tL      T  '^^*>°\"  -«"  <>{  large  affL 
^^1  IrLZn?    Vy  ^L^  '.'t  '^*'  ^'^^^^^  »  done  they 
'k1   h^^^  ^ -"^  "^^  **  J°^'      It  »  not  a  case  for 
parity  or  sentiment    It  is  a  case  of  doing  justi. 
1  he  incjcpenenced  do  not  know  how  to  get  it       ^ 
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ENDORSE  WORK 
BEING  DONE 


SlWll^U    \j|D^j«BOI'»T  BED 
MEN  DECIiAKJE  SUPPORT  TO 
"     BEV.   COMjETT 


ORLEANS   BAR,      December    26.— 
Rev.   Frederick     «•     Collett     of   San 
Francisco,  executive  secretary  o£  the 
California  Indian  Board  of  Co-opera- 
tion, was  given  a  vote  «f  confidence 
at  a  large  meeting  of  Karock  Indians 
here  Thursday  night  at  which  resolu 
tions  were   adopted   ' -reaffirming   th^ 
power  of     attorney     which  we  gav 

him."  -     .     x„j  „ 

Similar  resolutions  were  adopted  a 

Yreka.   Hamburg.    Happy   Camp,    am 

cottage   Grove,    at   meetings  held   b 

the  Indians     and     attended  by  Rev 

Collett.  ,         ,^t^^ 

The    Indians    also   voiced    a   deter 

mination  to  press  claims  for  land  set 
I  tlements  against  the  government  anc 
■  have   obtained   the   support   of   man 

prominent    white    residents    of    Hum 

boldt  county.  ^.,,„ 

INDIANS  AT  HAPPY  CAMP 

BACK  INDIAN  BOAR 

HAPPY     CAMP.     December     26.— 
,  That  the  Indians  of  this  section  of  the 
state    stand    behind    George   Wharton 
James,     Rev.     Frederick  G      Collett 
Thomas  W.   Billings  and   the   Indian 
,  Board   of   co-operation,   as  It   is  now 
constituted,  was  indicated  here  when 
more  than  100  people  Of  Indian  blood 

assembled  and  by  a  unanimous  vote 
adopted  resolutions  endorsing  the 
program  of  the  board  as  outlined  at 
;    conference    in    San    Francisco    re- 

centiy. 
IhAMBVKO  INDIANS  ENDORSE 
I         WORK   BEING   ACCO»lPIilSHED 

HAMBURG.  December  26.— Speak- 
ing before  a  large  audience  of  peo- 
ple   of    Indian    blood    at    the    school 
house   here   George   Wharton   James. 
Rev   Frederick  G.  Collett  and  Thomas 
W    Billings   of   the  Indian   Board   of 
Co-operation,   explained  the  plans  of 
the  board  and  discussed  the  action  of 
the  conference  recently  held  in  San 
Francisco.      Following   the    addresses 
the  auxiliary  here,  by  unanimous  vote, 
approved    the   budget   as   adopted   at 
the   San     Francisco     conference   and 
also  voted   to   extend   full  powers  as 
attorney   in   fact   to   Rev.  Collett   for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  organi- 

zatlon.  ,  —    — -_-- 

A   resolution     of     confidence     was 

adopted  and     a     desire  to  press  the 
Indian   claims  was   expressed. 
Recalls  Indian  War 
It     was     recalled  here     that  fifty 
years    ago    this   week     the      Indians 
were  pressing  their  Oaims  agamst  the 

"*'"'  ^        ^    .       z^ntirelv    different 

government    in    an    entirely    ai"^ 

manner    than   they    are   today.     The 
Modoc  war  had  just  started.  Captain 
Jack   and  his   band   of  warriors  had 
ieft   the   Klamath  Indian  reservation 
an"    were   camped  in  the  Lost  river 
basin.     The  Indians  told  the  govern- 
ment they  would  not  live  on  the  res 
ervation  as  government  charges.  They 
wanted  to  locate  on  the  fertile  acres 
bordering  Lost  river. 
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PLANS  MADE  TO  REGAIN 
INDIAN  LAND  AT  MEE' 


ed    in 


►up  of  citizens  interest- 
Ind4%j^  welfare  work  ai 
representative  Indian  people  ol 
northern  California  met  last  nighi 
at  the  Hotel  Vance  at  a  dinner  and| 
business  meeting  relative  to  bringini 
suit  in  the  courts  for  the  benefit,  of  I 
the  Indians,  who,  according  to  many 
interested  in  their  welfare,  werej 
victimized  in  early  days  through^ 
treaties  in  which  they  gave  up  their  | 
land  but  received  nothing  in  return. 
Through  the  suit  which  will  be  I 
instituted,  it  is  hoped  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  move  to  regain  a 
portion  of  the  value  of  the  land  and| 
property  which  the  i  Indians  lost. 
F.  G.  Collett,  executive  representa-l 
tive  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Coopera- 
tion was  present,  and  gave  his  views 
of  the  situation.  Included  on  the 
program  were  special  Indian  songs 
by  Mr.  Gillis,  a  Wintoone  Indian 
and   other   features   of  entertainment. 
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ilANSWlLL  MEET 

welfare    of    Native.    WIU    Be    Di- 
cuiised  at   Several  Meetia«» 

YREKA    (Si8kiy<>u   Co.).   Dec.   8.-- 

Meetings  .JPill    ¥    ^^^^      ^^      ""^"^ 
parts    of    Si^klfou    Co 

the    coinin#*^Y€§Jr'^y 
Indian  blood  Jo i\tj^  P^ 
ganlaing  A^Uarles    to 
Board  of  Co-operation. 


during 
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of  or- 

e    Indian 

Is  will  be 


Uone   to  further  the   welfare 

movement  Indians  an^d  ^]jJ|ilf7S?nm 
friends  have  starteTlo^^re  from 
the  government  moryi#r  which  they 
claim  due  the  ^dfens  under  the 
conditions  of  the  treaties  signed 
with  the  Indians. 

indtans.  18  •upervis  ng  the   o^ « 

^^Bimnr-l^stMfurC  ^ave  a  re- 
po?    of  the  recent  conference  at  San 
t  Francisco  at  which  he  was  a  dele 
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gate. 


I  "  Rev    F    G.  Collett.  executive  rep- 

and    Happy   Camp,    ^'c*™***"    "J^ 
and  Cottage  Grove,  December  IM 
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TERRA   BELLAf     April 
clarin^  that  the  United  St 
ernment  had  been  grosslj^eglectful 
of   the   rigrhts  of   the  ^/fornia  In- 
dians, Dr.    George  Wharton    James, 
speaking  at  the  annual  picnic  of  the 
Tulare  County  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's clubs  at  the  Tule  river  reserva- 
tion  Tuesday,    detailed   how     Uncle 
Sam  had   betrayed   the  Indians     of 
this     state,     by     failing     to     ratify 
treaties  negotiated  by  commission- 
ers  with   full  power  to   act.     As  a 
result  the  Indians     were     crowded 
from  valuable  Valley     and    foothill 
lands  to  isolated  reservations,  most 
of  which  contain  a  large  percentage 
of  worthless  land. 
•  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaties, 
whicji  failed  of  ratification  because 
of  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Government     t)y     the*    white    men, 
eager  for  gold  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia- were  given  most  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  in  exchange  for  other 
lands,   I>ater   these  rights   were   de- 
nied and  the  Indians  lost  their  pos- 
sessions. 

Dr.  James  brought  his  address  to 
a  climax  with  the  statement  that  "if 
a  bill  should  pass  Congress  to  re- 
turn to  the  Indians  all  of  the  land 
in  th©  San  Joaquin  valley,  every  In- 
dian would  be  shot  by  the  white 
men  in  a  single  day." 
TULE  SAID  TO  BE  BEST 

The  speaker  softened  his  remaiics 
by  the  declaration  that     the     Tule 
river;, reservation  is  by  far  the  best 
oZ  art  J'  of  the     California     reserva- 
tions.    He  said,    however,     that    he 
could  not  understand  why  the  white 
nnen;;who    planned   the     resei^yation 
gave-tlie  Indiana  so  much  good  land, 
as    this    was        contrary      to      their 
usuat!  practice.    "I  have  said  all  the 
Indian  reservations  i^     California," 
said'^I>r.  James,   "and  for  the  naost 
part  ,.t  would  not  accept  these  lands 
as  a'l^ift  and  pay  taxes  on  same." 

The  urork  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Cooperation,  of  which  Dr.  James  is 
vice  president,  was  outlined.  This 
board  is  a  private  organization, 
headed  by  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
its  declared  object  is  to  "right  the 
"«\'^rongs  that  for  70  years  have 
rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians." 

Dr..  James,  who  has  been  interest- 
ed in.'. Indian  work  for  many  years, 
and  whose  printed  works  on  Indian 
basketry  are  well  known,  stated 
that  he  intends  to  devote  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  the  attempt  to  gain  for 
the   Iiidians  their  just  rights. 

On^'  of  the  schemes  for  financing 
the  work  of  the     Indian     Board     of 
Cooperation  is  the  organizing  aux- 
iliaries among  the  Indians,  who  are 
asked   to    contribute   six     dollars   a 
;  year  'for    maintaining      the      work, 
which  includes  the  publication  of  a 
quarterly,  "The  Indian  Herald,"  the 
first  issvie  of     which     appeared     in 
January.     '^ 
WOMAN    ENTERTAINED 

Following     Dr.     James'      address 
Mrs.  William  Hilger,  county     presi- 
dent, made  a    brief  talk.     Mrs.  B.  F. 
Butts,    chairman   of  Indian   welfare 
work  for  the  county,  also  spoke. 
.    Most    of    the    clubwomen    arrived 
at   the  reservation  Tuesday     before 
the  noon  hour  and  were  entertained 
by  the  agent.  Mr.     Carter     and     his 
wife  4nd  daughter,  Miss  Jo  Carter. 
At   noon   a     picnic     luncheon     was 
served,       supplemented     by     coffee, 
salads  and  sandwiches  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Carter. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  to  the 
clubwomen.  Dr.  James  spoke  to  a 
number  of  the  Indians  who  gath- 
ered in  the  school  house.  A  half 
holiday  had  been  declared  by  the 
teacher.  Miss  Esther  Holland,  so 
that  the  children  might  hear  Dr. 
James. 

There  are  only  25  children  in  the 
school  at  present,  ranging  in  age 
from  six  to  16  years. 

The  reservation  includes  some  64 
thousand  acres,  extending  to  Au- 
berry  and  the  agent  has  about  five 
hundred  Indians  un#er  his  care. 

As  a  result  of  Tuesday's  meeting 
the  clubwomen  of  Tulare  county  are 
discussing  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing a  small  club  house  at  the  reser- 
vation to  be  used  by  the  Indians 
for  recreational  and  religious     pur- 


1 


poses.  At  present  they  have  no 
place  in  which  to  meet,  except  the 
schooT  house. 
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Tt»e--eh*y--W41hU^  haiM  loyed  f into 
theH^new^  hom^  wlUijiif  the>^ay4r4)uilt 
at  tS*^  end  of\fffif  bridge  oS&it^a  the 
Klematm^  WiMm^iskej>k"  busySrlth 

An  interesting:  meeting:  of  the  Klam- 
ath Auxiliary  to  the  Indian  Bpard  of 
co-operation  was  held  in  the  school 
house,  to  hear  Stephen  Knight,  an  In- 
dian from  Ukiah  and  who  was  one  of 
the  delegates  to  Washington  last  year. 
Election  of  officers  followed  the  ad- 
dress. The  meeting  was  quite  largely 
attended. 


Big  Chief  to  Sue   [ 


IN  i  F.  TO  HEHT 


Su-pa-hahn  Hfere  iiC^elp 
White  Friends  in  Suit 
Over  Famed  Treaties 

Chief  Su-pa-bahn,  venerable  lead- 
er of  the  Karok  tribe  of  the  Klam- 
ath river  country,  still  has  faith  in 
the   Great  White  Father   at  Wash* 

ington. 

Confidence  that  he  and  hi8  fel- 
low tribesmen  And  the  26,000  sur- 
viving Indians  of  California  will  at 
last  win  the  Justice  which  they  say 
has  been  denied  them  for  serventy 
years,  has  brought  Su-pa-hahn  to 
Ban  Francisco  for  his  first  visit. 

He  did  not  want  to  come,  bec^us 
he  is  85  years  old,  and  is  satisfied 
to  work  his  little,  ranch  north  ot 
Mount  Shasta.  But  his  whit« 
friends  told  him  that  his  name  wag 
to  appear  in  an  impprtant  test  case 
at  Washington  ani*^  his  presencr 
here  was  necessary. 

The  chief  will  be  a  plaintiff  in  a 
test  suit  in  behalf  of  the  California 
Indians  soon  to  be  instituted  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation,  of  which 
Frederick  G.  Collett  of  this  city,  is 
executive   representative. 

The   first  tase  will  deal  with   the 
Klamath     National    Forest,     now     a 
Federal   reservation   of   1008   square 
Irailes. 

The  Indians,  in  return  for  giving 
up  their  vast  hunting  grounds,  were 
to  have  reserved  for  them  7,500,000 
acres  of  selected  land,  as  well  as 
other  compensation..  They  claim, 
however,  to  have  received  virtually 
nothing  in  return. 

Should  the  Klamath  National  For^ 
l^est    test    case    succeed,    the    Indian 
board^i^lans  to  brlas:  other  similar 


Chief  Su-pa-hahn,  also  known 
as  Steve  Super,  who  is  working 
in  b^alf  of  his  fellow  Indians 
at  the  4ge  of^  85. 
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OFFICIALS  ISSUE  STATE- 
JI4ENTS  IN  INDIAN 
*\  I   i//^UND  CONTROVERSY 

^an  Frjfc^co — Announcement  from 
Washington  that  the  bureau  of  Indian 
affairs  has  urged  CaUforma  Indians  to 
take  no  more  recognizance  of  appeals 
for  funds  in  behalf  of  a  campaign  for 
congressional  action  on  the  court  of 
claims  bill,  has  brought  statement 
from  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Collett,  rep- 
resentative, and  Dr.  Fisher,  secretary 
of  the  Indian  board  of  co-operation  of 
California,  and  from  Indians  them- 
selves. 

The     Washington     announcements, 
from  The   Bee's  correspondent  there, 

follows: 

"California  Indians  who  have  been 
contributing  funds  to  private  indivi- 
duals in  the  interests  of  a  campanign 
.0  secure  congressional  action  on  the 
so-called  court  of  claims  bill,  are  urg- 
ed by  the  bureau  of  Inidan  affairs  to 
""takFTTb  more  cognizance  of  such  ap- 

^^"Officials  of  the  bureau,  who  have 
from  the  beginning  opposed  the  court 
of    claims    bill,    state    that    the   house 


poorest  Indians  in  the  whole  country^ 

As  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
and  legal  fact  the  California  Indian 
are  not^wards  of  the. government  be 
cause  of  the  government's  f^i'^^^  \« 
ratify  the  eighteen  treaties  'ts  agents 
negotiated  with  them.  Under  those 
reaties  the  government  "}»de  them 
certain  promises  in  return  for  cemm 
things  the  Indians  agreed  to.  ihey 
were  to  get  7,500,000  acres  for  reserva- 

ons  an^d%i,80O,OO0  worth  of  a-ds 
educational  and  otherwise,  towaras 
cixiHz  ng  them.  The  Indians  lived  up 
to  the  conditions  of  the  treaties  and 
.where  they  refused  to,  or  were  slow 
about  doing  so  those  conditions  were 
exacted  of  them  by  armed  force 
Therefore,  the  Indians  cannot  be  ana 
have  not  been  by  the  actual  facts  in 
the  case— classified  as  '  wards. 

Whatever  they  have  received  from 
the    government,     by     appropriations 

rom  congress,  or  through  the  office 
of  Indian  affairs,  has  not  been  to  meet 
emergencies,  to  tide  them  o^er  press- 
ing needs,  and  cannotin  any  way  be 
co^isidered  as  payment  for  the  lands 
they  ceded  to  the  government    or    n 


.f    claims    bill,    state    that    the    house     "ey  ceu.u  ^^^    .^ 

coi%mittee    on    Indian    affairs    has    ^-j   "''^"'"f^t   o*     "^^^^^        This,  we  feel, 
greed  not  to  recommend  the  l^g'^l*- 1  those^e.ghjeen^ tre^aties    ^^^^   ,^ 

fonnia  Indians  are  "amply  cared  for,  by 
the  office  of  Indian  affairs. 

As  to  our  own  organization  of  our 
own  people-the  Indian  aux'.ar.es  of 


"The   advice   to  the   Indians   is   the 
result  of  information   the  bureau  has 
received  that   Rev.   Frederick  G.   Col- 
lett, accepted  representative  of  the  In-   o^^'\P^V^'Yoa"a  orCooperation  with 
diaA   Board   of   Co-operation  of   Call-   the  Ind.an  ^^^^F?  9'     having  a  mem- 
fornia     has    asked    the    red    men    ^-j  £  ^/-f  ^f^^^rtoOO 
contributions.  .  1.,  \\/„  Uovp  in  this  convention  of 

"It   is   charged  that   Collett,.  in  ad-    hers      We^ha^  e  ^^J^'^      ^^^    ^j^^ted 

dressing  gathering  of  Indians,  •ntimat-    Indian  ^ff gates  ^^"practically     taken 
ed  that  if  $6  per  head  >vere  subscribed  |  by   t^'^^/^^J^^as  the  management 
the    fnud   would   be     sufficient     with :  into  our  ^^^n  hands  tnem       b 
Uich    to    continue    the    campaign   to  1  of   our   own   organization^  ^  We  ^.^. 

secure  any  legislation.  /     .  ^  "    ,,^orprnent    of    our    funds,    the 

"It  was  further  stated  thatjhe  bur- ,  and^^niar^gement^  o^^o^^^^^  ^^^^ 


eau  is  taking  ample  care  of  all  Indians 
and  that  no  attention  should  be  paid 
by  these  wards  to  an^'  appeal  for  funds 
to  improve  their  conditions. 

"'he  status  of  Rev.  Collett  is  ex- 
i  iamed  bv  Secrftary  Fisher,"  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation,  in  a  statement  issued 
here  as  follows: 

"Rev.  Dr.  Collett  as  executive  rep- 


Frederick  G.  Collett  is  merely  our 
official  representative,  paid  tor  ms 
services  by  our  organization. 

As  to  the  deadness  of  thie  C^nfornia 
Indians  court  of  claims  bill,  by  which 
our  people  ask  congress  to  grant  us 
permission  to  take  into  court  our 
claims  based  on  the  eighteen  treaties 
the    United    States    government    itselt 


"Rev.   Dr.  Lo   ett  as  execuuvc  ic^-    mc    wi.*vv,^    —    o-  _ 

resentaive    was    authorized      by      the  |  projected,      ramed    and    S^^^^^t  s^Hl 
J^nnrd  of  directors  to  carry  on  certain    ccstors  to  sign  and  hve  up  to,  it  still 
work   and   make   certain   expenditures    is    a    question    in   our   minds    whether 
rindiau  fuTds     The  board' of  direct;)  the  bill  is  as  dead  as  reported,  - 
ors  derived  its  power  to  _.so  authorize    merely  sleep^^^ 


or 


the  executive  representative  from  tlie 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation  which  is  a  duly 
registered  California  corporation  oper- 
ating under  the  laws  of  the  state: 
We  authorize  the  operations  of  his 
office  with  the  same  authority  that  we 
authorize  Miss  Helen  Dare  to  act  as 
pubHcity  director  and  Dr.  Get)rge 
Wharton  James  to  do  held  organiza- 
tion work. 

"I  have  been  actively  engaged 
this  work  for  over  ten  years.  Man, 
of  my  associates  on  the  board  have 
,been  serving  for  a  long  time  and  not 
one  of  us  has  drawn  a  penny  of  salary 
or  expenses,  and  we  do  not  expect  it. 
The  power  of  attorney  held  by  Colle|jt 
was  authorized,  but  even  granted  it 
is  revoked,  or  torn  up,  or  in  any 
other  way  disposed  of,  the  work  goes 
forward  as  we  direct  because  we  are 
the  parent  or  supervising  body  to 
which  the   Indians  have  organized  an 

auxiliary. 

**We    are    determined    not    to    allow 
outside   lawyers   to  take   these  claims 
on  a  commission  basis,   but  whatever 
legal  action  we  deem  wise  and  neces- 
sary  will   be   done   for   an   agreed   flat 
fee  and  we  engage  competent  counsel 
to    do    it.     The    treasurer's    report    is 
I  authentic,   has  been  duly  audited  and 
I  the  moneys  were  all   expended  under 
\  proper    authorization    and    not    a    cent 
#was   wasted.     The   work  will   go   for- 
ward with  energy  from  this  time  and 
the  Indians  will  have  increased  repreJ 
sentation   on   this   board.     I   am   glad 
to  be  associated  with  this  great  work." 
The    following   is,   in   part,   a   state- 
ment   given    out    here    following    the 
close  of  the  conference  of  the  Indian 
Board    of    Co-»operation   of   California 
as   having   been   issued  by   Indians   in 
attendance  at  the  meeting  in  reply  t" 
the  Indian  Bureau's  claims: 

As   to  the   statement   of  the   Indiai 
Bureau  that  the  bureau  is  taking  am 
pie  care  of  all   Indians,  the  Californir 
Indians  can  speak  only  lor  themselves 
It   depends   on  what   construction   any 
fair-iminde(f  bystander    would    put    o 
the  words  ''ample  care/'     The  Indian 
have   in    mind    Commissioner    Burke' 
greeting  to  their  delegation  at  Wash 
ingfon."  D.    C,    last    winter,    when    h 
called  them  the  representatives 


We  Indians  believe  it  is  only  sleep- 
ing and  that  at  our  call,  and  a  call 
from  the  people  of  CaHfornia,  who  are 
with  us,  it  might  wake  up  and  become 
very  much  alive.  At  any  rate  the 
California  Indians  by  their  organiza-^ 
tion,  are  proceeding:  on  that  theory 
and  do  not  intend  to  abandon  theirj 
court  of  claims  bill  until  they  are  ab-J 
solutely  certain  in  their  own  mm^' 
i  that  itis--<lead  enough  to  bury. 
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Indians^  Claims 

?HE^sqnabble  oveTthe  finances  and 
I  the  distressing  personalities  de- 
i  veWjed    during    the    proceedings 


I  ot  thQcr^^''^®^^^^^  °'  California 
*  IncRtensJ^BSt^  be  permitted  to 
confuse  tEe  reaPlssue,  which  Is  support 
for  the  bill  designed  to  secure  to  the 
Indians  the  rights  or  the  fruits  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  them  by  treaties  that 
the  Government  has  disregarded. 

No  matter  what  certain  tndivldualB 
have  done  or  failed  to  do,  there  stand  the 
treaties  as  the  solemn  pledges  of  this 
country  to  do  justice  to  the  Indians,  and 
until  that  justice  is  done  the  national,  con- 
g^flf^A  cannot  rest  kt  ease.  The  people 
must  show  the  politicians  that  the  word  of 
the  United  States  Is  not  to  be  treated  as  a 
scrap  of  paper. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  Involved 
and  obscure  financial  report  of  Executive 
j  Representative  Frederick  G.  CoUett     The 
■money  collected  has  been  spent,  but  there 
Ms  a  haze  when  searching  for  exactly  what 
was  done  for  the  Indians  themselves.    If  it 
is  necessary,  a  new  executive  represents- 
i  tive  might  be  obtained,  but  no  crltidsm 
of  the  actlvltie«  of  any  official  is  perti- 
nent to  the  real  issue  of  getting  Congress 
to  adopt  the  bill  enabling  the  Indians  of 
Callfomia^to  bring  suits  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  recover  on  lands  promised,  but 
never  gfren  to  t^em- 


llF. 
PUN  STIITE 


The  first  <^^lei3-6t*r  of  Cal- 

compiled   will   be    prepared   by    the 
Indian  delegates  to  the  conference 
of  the  Indian  Board   of  Co-Opera 
tion  now  in   session   in  the  Metho 
dist  Book  Concern  building  in  cuy 
Hall  avenue.  '  . 

This  roster,  which  will  record  the 
exact  amount  of  Indian  blood  m 
each  Indian  resident  in  the  State, 
1,  wm  be  drafted  by  the  full-blooded 
Indian  delegates  to  the  <:Or^^f^^^^^ 
and  will  form  the  official  roll  of 
the  Indian  auxiliaries  of  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co -Operation. 

U.   S.  SURVEY, 
The  partial  surveys  of  the  United 
States    Government   Bureau   of   In- 
dian Affairs  have  recognized  as  In- 

ians  those  with  OJ-^  f^tJ^^^^"!^ 
egree  of  Indian  blood,  and  this  J 
Bofstion  of  mixed  blood  will  be 
^nsidered  by  the  twenty-five  In- 
d^n  delegates  during  todays  con- 
ference. Changes  in  the  by-laws  of 
the  organization,  ^^"TV'^'ffJ^X 
terday,   will   be   decided  at   toda>  s 

session  also.  ,,  ^  .,^r^« 

The  delegates  have  decided  upon 
mandamus  proceedings  against  the 
authorities  of  Upper  Lake  to  com- 
pel them  to  furnish  a  separate 
school  for  Indians,  and  an  action 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court  has 
been  recommended.  The  board  of 
supervisors  at  Hoopa  will  be  asked 
to  establish  additional  fa«Jf  '" 
the    school    that    now    ends   at    the 

fifth  grade.       ^  __  ._  -ftcT 
CHARGED  ROAD  COST. 

The     Indian     delegates     are     In- 
censed over  the  discovery  that  the 
Indians  are  to  be  charged  'or  tbe 
entire  cost  of  the   road  authorlrcd 
hy  Congress  between  Weitchpec  and 
Hoopa.  and  that  the  estimated  cost 
k,f    the   road    has    Increased    from 
!$30  500    to    $100,000.     According    to 
Rev    F    T.  CoUett.  executive  repre- 
sentative of  the  board,  the  road  is^ 
of  far  greater  advantage  to  other^i 
than  it  is  to  Indian  residents  of  th. 
district,   and   those   who   will   enjo> 
the   greatest   privileges   are   to   ' 
nothing. 
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ng  voted  yesterday  to  call  f  oi 
Cerendum  among  the  tribes  oi 
Uiree  questions  Involving  the  hand- 
ling of  Indian  affairs  by  the  Indiai 
Boara   of  Co-operation,   the   nativ< 
members    of   the   Indian   auxiliaries 
of  the  board  today  started  a  minut< 
examination  of  the  financial  reportj 
.which  was  challenged  by  the  nat!v< 
delegates  when  it  was  submitted  at 
the   opening   of   the   board's  annua 
conference  several  days  ago  in  th< 
Methodist    Book    Concern    building^ 
and   an  accompanying  detailed  ex 
planation  of  the  statement. 
ISSUE    DELAYED. 
The  "running  story/*  preparation! 
of  which  was  started  when  the  In- 
dian members  questioned  the  finan-^ 
cial  report  and  withheld  approval  ot\ 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  con-1 
tributed  by  the  Indian  members  of 
the  organization,  was  furnished  thr 
native  delegates  at  a  late  hour  lasl 
night,  and  action  on  the  issue  wr' 
therefore  postponed  until  today. 

*'We   are    going   over   this    report 
line  by  line/'   said  Stephen  Knight 
chairman    of   the   auxiliary    confer- 
ence.    ""W^  must  be  in  a  position  t< 
explain  to  our  people  just  what  hai 
been    done  with   every   penny   the^ 
have  contributed,  and  we  shall  stay 
here  until  we  have  sufficient  infor- 
maUon  to  give  them  such  a  report." 
REFERENDUM   PLAN. 
The  most  important  of  the  i^eso- 
lutions  voted  yesterday  for  referen-  ; 
dum  by  the  tribesmen  will,  if  it  is 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, revoke  the  power  of  attorney 
given   by   the   Indian   auxiliaries   to 
Dr.  Frederick   G.  Collett,   executive 
representative  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation.     The  second  reso- 
lution   refers    to    the    members    tor 
consideration  and  action  the  action 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  or- 
ganization    in     approving     Colletfsl 
financial    statement'    showing    that 
his   salary  of   ^2400  a  year  is   paid| 
from  the  Indian  funds. 

In  the  third  resolution  provision  I 
is  made  that  all  questions  involving 
expenditures  of  auxiliary  funds  shallj 
hereafter  be  submitted  to  the  mei 
bers  of  the  various  auxiliaries. 
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WRONBSHT 
MgHEBE 

Hecital  of  their  grievancea  as»in«t 
th€  United  States  government  was 
made  today  by  natire  dsMcates  to 
th©  convention  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-  peration  lit  the  Wtrn  Con- 
grsgftvional  Church,  OaV.an^l* 

California  IndUhi  ^ive  fought  to 
>lrtain  restoration  of  their  tigbin 
and  pro|>€rties,  valtW'd  at  f!d/i»W.» 
C»#0,  for  more  than  70  yeara  without 
wecess.  they  relate*.,  despite  prom* 
ises  made  them  la  tha  treauoa  ot 
1S51  and  1852.  ^ 

AViicn  these  tr*a:f«i  wars  formti- 
lated*  tne  goveminwit  mgr—d  to  aet 
a«r.e  for  the  India- a  acme  7,500,000 
aero*  of  land  the/i  Vrflncd  at  $l.Zh 
sr.  acr€,  the  deleiir^tes  declared. 

•yh*^'y  now  ai*  thit  Congress  pass 
the  Court  of  ClH*m9  bill,  firing 
them  the  right  to  go  into  oourt  aod 
hav#»  thfrlr  claims  c^atammed  and  de- 
cided. 

The  Indians  said  they  woold  be 
willing  to  accept  whaterer  award 
the  court  would  grant,  as  they  did 
not  wish  to  wait  another  70  years 
before  receiving  anything. 

U  O.  Oordan.  Chief  OaTasdo- 
wana,  pleaded  for  full  citizenship 
for  Indians,  saying  that  more  than 
17,000  had  fought  in  the  world  war. 

"The  original  owners  of  the  coun- 
try are  at  present  denied  citizenship 
which  is  granted  to  inferior  immi- 
grants from  Europe."  he  declared. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  pe- 
tition for  justice  for  the  Indi  an  in 
California. 
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Further    Representation    in 

Conduct  of  Own  Affah-s 

Secured 

BUDGET    PLAIM    ADOPTED 

California  Aborigines   Con- 
tend They  Are  Not  Wards 
of  Government 


The  California  Indian  delegates. 
Whose  convention  for  the  past  ten 
days  has  delved  into  the  finances 
rontributed  by  Indians,  yesterday 
won  several  decisive  victories  for 
further  representation  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  affairs.  For- 
mally, the  convention  closed  last 
ni^ht,  hut  the  majority  of  the  dele- 
patcs  will  be  engaged  in  executiye ' 
conferences  as  committees  for  at 
ler)«;t  two  days  more. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Fisher,  secretary  of 
the  Indian  Bofxrcl  of  Co-operation, 
announce  that  each  of  the  six  dis- 
tricts of'Cal^ornia  would  be  rep- 
resented by  one  Indian  upon  the  ad- 
visory committee,  wh:cli,  as  pre- 
viously constituted,  had  no  Indian 
among   its   nine   members. 

A  budget  system  of  expenditure 
was  adopted;  the  annual  member 
ship  dues  to  be  paid  by  Indians  we 
reduced  from  $6  to  $4;  two  distric 
conventions  authorized  for  eac 
year;  the  standard  of  delegates  t 
convention  raised  by  adopting 
rule  that  only  committeemen  an 
officers  of  auxiliaries  should^  b 
eligible  tQ  future  conventions,  eithe 
district  or  State,  and  further  pro 
vi^ed  that  the  Indians  to  represen 
the  tribes  upon  the  board  of  dlrec 
tors  and  the  advisory  board  mus 
be  those  who  received  the  highes 
number  of  votes  a^  a  general  elec 
tion. 

NOT   GOVERNMENT  WARDS 
Replying  to  a  statement  publish e 
Octob^lr    29     in    Fresno    and    Sacra 
mento   newspapers,   and  credited   to 
the    Bureau    of    Indian   Affairs,    the 
convention     adopted     a     pronuncia- 
men  to  which  in  the  recital  declared. 
"As  a   matter  of   common  ^^jiow  i- 
edge'and   legal    ^act,    the   California 
Indians   are   not   wards   of  the   Gov 
ernment,     because    of    the    Govern- 
ment's  failure  to  ratify  the  eighteen 
treaties   its   agents   negotiated   witn 
them.       Under    these     treaties     the 
Government      made      them      certam 
promises  in  return  for  certain  things 
the  Indians   agreed   to.     They  were 
to    get    7,500.000    acres    for    reserva- 
tions  and  about   $1,800,000  worth   of 
aid— educational      aniT     otherwise— 
toward     civilizing     them.       The     In- 
dians  lived   u^   to   the  conditions   oi- 
the     treaties,    and  "where    they     re- 
fused   to.   or  were   slow  about  doin^ 
so,    these    conditions     were     exacted 
of    them    by    force.      Therefore     the 
Indians    cannot    be,    and    have    not 
been     by    -actual    facts    in    the    case 
classified  as  wards.  J'       , 

"Whatever      they      have      received 
from  the  Government,  by  appropria- 
tions from  Congress  or  through  the 
office   of   Indian   Afliairs,  has  been  to 
meet  emergencies,  to  tide  them  over 
pressing    need«,    and    cannot    in    any 
way   be   considered   as  payment  for 
the    lands    they    ceded    to    the    Gov- 
ernment,    or    in    fulfillment    of    the 
promise     made    in    these      eighteen 
treaties.      Tlris    we    feel    disposes    ol 
the    claim    that    the    California    In- 
dians   are    amply    cared    for    by    the 
office  of   Indian   Affairs. 

MANAGE  OWN  FUNDS 
•*As  to  the  our  organization  ot 
our  own  people,  the  Indian  auxilw 
aries  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation with  fifty-height  auxili- 
aries, having  a  membership  of  about 
SOOO  Indians,  we  have  in  this  con- 
vention of  Indian  delegates  sent 
here,  duly  elected  by  the  auxili- 
aries, practically  taken  into  cAir 
own  hands  the  raising  and  manage- 
ment of  our  own  funds,  the  prose- 
VLJution  of  our  purposes,  and  Rev.  F. 
G.  CoUett  is  merely  our  official  rep- 
resentative, paid  for  his  services  by 
our  organization." 

The  status  of  Rev.  Dr.  Collett  is 
explained  differently  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-Opera- 
tlon,  who  said: 

••Rev.     Dr.     Collett,     as     executive 
representative,     was     authorized     by 
the    board    of  directors   to   carry    on 
certain    work   and   make   certain    ex- 
penditures    of      Indian      funds.      The 
board  of  directors  derived  its  power 
to  so  authorize   the  executive   repre- 
sentative,  from  the  constitution  and 
by-laws   of   the  Indian  Board   of  Co- 
operation, which  is  a  duly  registered 
California       corporation,       operating 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,    ^^e  au- 
thorized  the  operations  of  his  office 
with  the  same  autnority  that  we  au- 
thorized  Miss    Helen    Dare    to   act   as 
publicity    director     and     Dr.     George 
Wharton  James  to  do  field  organizt- 
tion  work. 

WORK     F'OR     INDIANS 
"I   have   been   actively   engaged    in 
this   work   for  over  ten  years.  Many 
^my  associates  upon   the   board  of 
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"Whatever  they  ha\e  'ccei* 
from  the  Government,  by  appropria- 
tions from  Congress  or  thtougn  vi  ^ 
offlce  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  been  to 
meet  emergencies,  to  tide  them  over 
pressing  need*,  and  cannot  in  any  1 
way  be  considered  as  Pavrnent  lor 
The   lands   they   ceded    to    the    Gon 

eJnment.  or  in  f"l«"'"«"V  °Leen 
promise  made  in  these  eighteen 
1  regies  TlTls  we  feel  disposes  ol 
the  claim  that  the  California  In^ 
dlans  are  amply  cared  for  by  the 
office  of   Indian  Affairs. 

MANAGE     OWN     FUNDS 
"As    to    the    our    organization    '»! 
our   own   people,   the    Indian    aux.U- 
aries    of    the    Indian    Board    of    Co 
onlration    with    flfty-.eight    auxili- 
S    having  a  membei^hip  of  abou 
8000   Indians,   we  hav-e  in   this  con 
vention    of    Indian     delegates    sent 
here,    duly    elected    by    the    aux'l 
aries,    practically    taken    into     «ur 
own  hands  the  raising  and  manage- 
ment  of  our   own   funas.  the   prose 
Vution  of  our  purpose.s,  ai^  ,^fVp„ ' 
G    Ccllett  is  merely  our  official  rep- 
resentative, pai J  tor  his  services  by 
our  organization." 

The  status  of  Rev.  Dr.  Collett  is 
explained  differently  in  the  {^}^?^^^ 
ing  statement  by  Rev.  Dr.  1^  isner, 
secretary' of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-Op\era 
tlon,  who  said: 

'•Rev.    Dr.     Collett,     as     executive 
re  .resentative,     was    authorized    by 
the   board    of  directors   to   carry   on 
certain    work   and   make   certain   ex- 
penditures    of     Indian      funds.      Tne 
board  of  directors  derived  its  power 
to  so  authorize  the  executive  repre- 
sentative, from  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Indian  Board   of  Co- 
operation, which  is  a  duly  registered 
California       corporation,       operating 
under  the  laws  of  the  State     We  au- 
thorized the  operations  of  his  office 
with  the  same  autnority  that  we  au- 
thorized  Miss   Helen   Dare   to   act  as 
publicity    director    and     Dr.     George 
Wharton  James  to  do  field  organizt- 
tion  work. 

WORK     FOR     INDIANS 
*'I  have   been  actively  engaged    in 
this  work  for  over  ten  years.  Man> 
"ST^my  associates  upon  the  board  oi 
directors   have   been    serving   a   long 
time  and  not  one  of  us  has  drawn  a 
penny  of  salary  or  expenses,  and  we 
do  not  expect  it.     My  office  has  been 
the  official  office.     The  'power  of  at- 
torney'  held  by  Collett  was  author- 
ized:   lut.   even   grant   that   it   is   re- 
voked,  or   torn   up.   or   in   any   otner 
way  disposed  of.  the  work  goes  f oi - 
ward    a:5   we  direct,    because   we   are 
the    parent    or    supervising    body    to 
which    the    Indians    have    organized 

auxiliaries.  ^   ^      ^^^r.xxT 

'•We   are   determined   not   to   allow 
outside  lawyers  to  take  these  claim^» 
upon  a  commission  basis,  but  what- 
ever  legal  action  we  deem  wise  and 
necessary  will  be  done  for  an  agreea 
upon   flat   fee,  and  as  cheaply  as  we 
can     engage    competent     counsel     to 
do     it        The     treasurer's     report     is 
authentic,  has  been  duly  audited  and 
the  monevs  were  all  expended  under 
proper    authorization,    and    not    one 
cent  was  wasted.     The  work  will  go 
forward  with  energy  from  this  tunc 
and  the  Indians  will   have   increased 
rr^presentation  on  this  board.     I  am 
glad     to     be     associated     with     this 
great  work." 
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Istate  Body  Wleetiit^  Here  to 

Determine  Boundary  of 

Blood  Ties 

*'What  is  an  Indian?" 
That     question,     which     has     long: 
[baffled    United     States    Government 
census    takers,    will    be    determined 
today  by  the  full  conference  of  Cali- 
Ifornia    Indians    at    their    meetinp:    in  ^ 
the   Methodist   Book  Concern   build-  i 
ling.  No.  3  City  Hall  avenue. 

These  Indians,  practical!;^  all  full 
blooded,  men  and  women,  expect  to 
draft  a  complete  roll  of  all  the  In- 
dians in  the  entire  State,  recording 
the  exact  degree  of  Indian  blood  in 
each.  If  they  succeed,  the  ^^7®! 
will  be  the  first  ever  prepared  in  the 
history  of  California,  and  will  be 
Ithe  official  roll  of  ^n^^^be  <hip  t^  ^^-  1 
Indian  Auxiliaries  of  the  Indian  j 
Board  oX  Co-operation. 

MIXED  BLOOD  PROBLEM 
*The  United  States  Governmewt 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  taken 
such  surveys  in  parts  of  the  State 
only."  said  Pwev.  Frederick  G.  Col- 
lett.  executive  representative  of  the 
board.  "Such  surveys  have  recog- 
Inized  as  Indians  those  ^^ith  Qoe- 
sixty-fourth  degree  of  Indian  bloody 
n' 15  interesting  to  «ee  bow  the  T 
Indians  themselves  will  treat  this 
mixed  blood  problem  tomorrow,  and 
never  before  have  they  sat  in  coun- 
Icil  upon  this  question. 
I  'In  certain  instances  that  Ihave 
observed   in  my  twelve  years'  work 

.ng  them,  however,  they  decided^ 
the  question  upon  a  different  basis. 
If  a  child  of  mixed  union,  no  matterj 
how    remote    the    futi    Indian    blood; 
mav    be.    has    associated    principally; 
among    Indians    and    adopted    tneir 
manner    of    thougnt    or    life,    he    is 
more    likely    to    be    set    down    and 
classified  by  them  as  an  Indian  than 
one  with  a  stronger  strain  of  blood 
who  has  lived  apart.    I  have  known 
of  an  instance  wnero  this  was  done 
to  the  258th  degree  of  Indian  blbod. 
"It   is   my    observation   that  inter- 
marriage   i3etwe^n    whites    and    In- 
dians is  decreasing,  although  there 
is    still   a   great    deal.      The   Indians 
themselves  are  often  against   mixed 
marriages,  because  of  the  frequency 
with  which  the  white  father  deserts 
the      children.       An    ^  Indian      never 
deserts  his  offspring."  ' 

The     full     conference     voted     late 
yesterday  upon  a"i*evision  of  the  b^ 
laws,    which    will    probably    become 
known   today,   as   several    important 
changes    have    been   recommended. 

Mandamus  proceedings  against  the 
authorities  of  Upper  Lake  to  compel 
them    to    afford    a    separate    school 
for    Indians,    where    they    may    ad- 
vance higher  in  education  than  the 
fourth  grade,  were  decided  upon  and 
it  was  recommended  that  the  action 
be    carried     to     the    State    Supreme 
Court.     It  was   declared   during  the 
debate  that  children  of  Indians  were 
barred  in  Lake  county  from  obtain- 
ing   a    typical    American    education. 
Some    twenty    Indian    children    are 
affected     in    the    district    in    which 
the  test  case  is  to  be  brought. 
RESEXT   ROAD   CHARGE 
It     was    decided    to    petition      the 
Board   of  Supervisors   at   Hoopa  fpr 
the     establishment       of      additional 
grades     in     the     school     which     now 
goes    only    to    the    filth    prradc.    and 
also   that    regularly   certified    public 
school    teachers    be    engaged.      This 
is   to   be   the   opening   of  a  campaign 
bv      Indians      for      wider      grammar 
school     education     and        also       high 
schpol   work   for  Indian  children. 
Excitement    was    provided    in    the 
iiconvention  yesterday  by  the  revela- 
'Ition  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  road 
authorized  by  Congress  to  be  built 
between   Weitchpec  and   Hoopa   was 
be    charged    to    Indians,    against 
ever    they    now    have    or    maj' 
Acquire.      Also    that    the    estimatetf 
toi^i  of  the  road  had  increased  from 
Uo.500  to  $100,000. 

"It  is  understood  from  our  re- 
ports that  the  Government  approved 
the  road  and  charged  its  construc- 
tion to  the  Indians  upon  the  repre- 
}«entaiion  that  they  needed  it  to 
reach  the  railroad,  the  marlcet  an^ 
the  county  seat,"   said  Dr.  Collet^ 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  existing 
road   which   the   Indians   always   uae 
to    reach    those    three    destinations, 
and    always    will    use,    is    thirty-five 
miles  shorter.     While   some  few  In 
dians  may  benefit   by   the   new   roa'd 
j  it    is  of  much   greater  advantage   t 
many    others   on   its   route    who    ar 
not  assessed  a  single  dollar  for  it 
construction.      The    Indians     resen 
thi.s-." 
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The  Indians  want  th^  compensa 
tion  that  was  promised  them  in  1851 
for  the  lands  that  the  white  men 
appropriated.  For  this  purpose  a 
conference  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-Operation  is  being  held  this  week 
at  its  office  in  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern  building.  ^ 

The  main  point  at  issue  is  the  dis- 
cussion *of  ways  and  means  of  get- 
ting through  Congress  the  bill  which 
gives  the  right  to  take  the  Indians' 
case  before  the  Court  of  Claims.  Un- 
der the  present  conditions  Indians 
are  not  allowed  a  hearing  in  a  court 
of  law. 

The  Indian  Board  of  Co-Operation 
was  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
California  Indians.  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan  is  its  honorary  president,  and 
Its  list  of  officers  and  directors  in- 
cludes many  of  the  prominent  peo- 
ple of  California. 
LAND  COMPENSATION  ASKED 

If  the  bill  passes  the  Indians  will 

* 

ask  conii>ensation  on  their  lands, 
ivhich  w^as  promised  by  treaties  in 
1851.  They  ask  a  maximum  of  $1.25 
an  acre. 

They  also  ask  for  public  schools 
on  their  reservations,  and  proper 
care  of  their  sick  and  aged. 

Dr.  Greorge  Wharton  James,  noted 
author,  and  second  vice  president  of 
the  Indian  Board  of  Co-Operation, 
says  of  the  condition  of  the, Indians: 

"For  seventy  years  they  have  been 
demanding  justice  from  the  hands 
of  the  people  who  took  their  lands 
away,  and  they  have  just  cause  for 
complaint  ag^iinst  the  white  man  and 
the  white  man's  government.  For 
fifteen  years  now  we  have  been  or- 
ganized in  this  society  to  aid  in  se- 
curing the  justice  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  The  last  administration  was 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  this  admin- 
istration is  wholeheartedly  against 
it.  The  secretary  of  the  interior  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  will  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  Indians  going 
to  a  court  of  law.** 

INDIANS  AMONG  DIRECTORS 

Some  of  the  directors  on  the  In- 
dian Board  of  Co-Operation  are  In- 
dians, and  a  great  many  of  the  In- 
dians from  the  various  reservations 
have  come  to  the  conference. 

"We  must  get  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia interested,'*  said  ,  Dr.  James, 
•'because  it's  a  case  of  simple  jus- 
tice in  which  they  should  be  inter- 
ested. It  won't  mean  paying  taxes. 
And  right  now  all  we  want  is  the 
light  to  ask  for  compensation.  The 
Indians  haven't  even  that,  since 
they  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  court. 

"And  we  want  people  to  realize 
tnat  the  Indian  has  other  problems 
— problems  of  schooling  and  health. 
These  th;r*gs  that  are  wrong  must 
L3  remedied.  Vvhite  people  are  re- 
sponsible. White  people  should  see 
that  something  is  done  about  it. 
NEV^R   HAD    CHANCE 

"We  are  working  with  them  in- 
stead of  for  them.  They  are  highly 
intelligent.  The  only  reason  that 
they  don't  seem  progrressive  is  that 
they've  never  had  a  chance.  They 
have  been  held  down.  Let  us  show 
3  ou  what  they  can  do! 

"If  they  receive  compensation  it 
will  be  in  money,  not  in  land.  The 
jjresent  land  holders  will  not  be  up- 
set. Nothing  will  be  upset.  They're 
jretting  only  what  was  promised 
them  by  a  treaty  made  during  Fil- 
iiiore's  presidency.  Their  part  of  the 
treaty  was  that  they  should  give 
up  all  claims  to  California  land. 
They  were  forced  to  keep  their  part 
of  the  treaty,  but  the  government 
never  gave  the  compensation  that 
was   proniised." 
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CENSUS  OF  INDIANS 
TO  BE  COfflPm 

Statistics   Will   Be   Classifiedl 
According  to  Percentage 
/-^/nof  Mixed  Blood 

A   complete  census   of  Indian*   l« 

to  »%**'?*,"  '"  California,  according 

tSe    T«*/,'/'°'\>'**<=''«<»  yesterday  by 
tne    Indian    Board    of    Cooneratlrm 

'"  ""''"nee  m  the  Methodist  Book 
cur.t.  l^.''*  **  complllnr  an  ac- 
^f.„     /«**}*  federal  Bureau   of  In- 

wfth  »>..".".  "'""^  '"  their  veins. 

o^  thl  T«^f'^'°"°*'  "'  *"«  members 
kL  i^  .J"^'"  auxiliaries  of  the 
board    the  Indians  of  mixed  doscen? 

naii«t*J'"V"*^  according  to  the°J| 
Th«  h«-,2'K'"""5  aboriginal  blood. ' 
The  board  has  decided  upon  man- 
damus proceedings  In  the  State  Su- 
-.f J VT*  ^°?'"*,  ^'^  compel  the  officials 
^5hT/  ^?''*  *°  VTOvii^  a  separate 
school  for  Indians.    The  supervisor 

(T-M??"*  "^"^   "*  requested   to  es- 
schoolNK""  *^'*'*'  '"  '">*  ^°'^'«"' 

i^Jf*""*!*."  °'  the  board  expressed 
Indignation  that  Congress  should 
charge  against  the  Indians  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  new  »100,000  road 
?hi  .^*'!,  y^'tchpec  and  Hoopa.  as 
rthe  road  Is  said  to  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  white  resident,  than  to 
tn«    indians. 

ffJi^i*  ""17  'i®''®"'  ^"^  'o^«J  the  of- 
ficial roll  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries 

ml       '^oard   of  cooperation. 

The  ostracism  of  Indians  will  be 
discussed  at  a  meeting:  at  8  o'clock 
&.h  ""V^V  ''^^^  Congregational 
£ko  't.  ^^^  ^''•^  Mason  streets. 
Where  Dr.  George  Wharton  James, 
Will  speak  on  his  collection  of  In- 
fivl"  ^?^^?*«  *^^  a  sroup  of  twenty- 
dances  ^^"   perform    tribalj 
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mi  Am  ORGANIZED 
K^^R  CLAIMS  FIGHT 

Congress  Will  Be  Asked  for 

Permission  to  Present 

Bills  (or  Land 

nnrllf  n«'^,Ju<;get  and  by-laws  pre- 
thri^J^^  *^*  ^""*'^»  auxiliaries  of 
Inno,f.^^"  ^"^'^  °'  Cooi.eration  as 
announced   yesterday,    explains   that 

r^.Lr,^T  °'  **»«  organization,  com- 
nrf^fn"  "^^"■''^  *»'"'  Indians,  Is  to 
gS  "P""  Congress  to  pass  a  blllj 
ff  Vi^.*"  California  tribes  or  bands 

?h«  ^'l"^*''«  •■'«"  to  present  to 
tne    federal     government    bills    for 

?!^„'^f">  *?'  Indemnities   they  claim 

as  original  owners  of  the  land  they 

formerly   occupied.  ' 

The  by-laws  provide  that  officers! 

^L  »  !   ^P^'^"   auxiliaries    shall    be 

elected  at   regular  annual   meetings 

by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members. 

The  treasurer  must  receive  the  dues 

from  members  and  keep  an  accurate 

account;     semi-annual     conferences 

may  be  held  by  each  district;  money 

received    from    white    friends    must 

be  ttsed  to  relieve  needy  Indians:  a 

oudget  must  be  prepared  to  provide 

for  expenses.  ' 
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hidian  Budget 

■|HERE  is  no  occasion  for  surprise 
in  the  announcement  that  the 
J[|f^aU^ornia  Indians  have  adopted  a 
ijsbud^^ijroTlding  for  an  expend!- 
^  tu«^'of  $13,089  for  the  next  eleyen 
months.  It  represents  a  rate  per  annum 
substantially  lower  than  the  rate  of  ex- 
penditure for  the  last  two  years,  but  even 
if  it  provided  for  the  same  outlay  it  would ! 
be  an  improvement. 
Tjr§^'  recent  storm  over  Indian  finances 
Ls  less  a  matter  of  the  total  spent  than 
le  seemingly  freehand  way  In  which  par- 
ticular expenditures  were  incurred.  More- 
over the  budget  fixes  a  limit,  and  with  a 
limit  fixed  less  may  be  spent.  The  new 
system  is  an  effort  in  the  direction  of 
economy,  efficiency  and  co-operatioB» 
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EXAMINER 

NOVEMBER  20,  1922 


{Indians  Organize 

For  Rights  Drive 

In  order  systematically  to  cam- 
paigrn  for  their  ri^tMind,  privileges 
from  state  and  i/tyitipji^l  grovern  • 
ments,  the  Indian  iuiflaries  of  the 
Indian  Board  of  Ob-operatlon  have 
t»repared  a  budget  and  bylaws, 
which  was  announced  yesterday. 

In  their  bylaws  the  object  of  the 
organization  of  8,000  Indian  mem- 
bers is  set  forth  to  be  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  a  bill  authorizing  all 
tribes  and  bands  of  California  Indi- 
|ans  to  present  their  claims  for  pay 
for  their  alleged  original  rights  in 
lands  once  occupied  by  them. 

Additions  to  the  by-laws  hereto- 
fore governing  the  organization 
have  been  madcL  Among  the  sec- 
tions indicated  as  new  are  those 
providing  that  officers  shall  be 
elected  at  an  annual  meeting  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members.  Mem- 
bers entitled  to  vote  are  those  who 
have  paid  $1  or  more  s&i  member- 
ship dues.  The  treasurer  shall  re- 
ceive the  dues  and  keep  an  accurate 
account. 

The  president  may  appoint  a  spe- 
cial social  committee;  each  district 
may  hold  semi-annual  conferences; 
all  moneys  received  from  white 
friends  are  to  be  placed  in  the  local 
auxiliary  treasury  to  be  used  for 
temporary  relief  to  needy  Indians 
land  other  purposes  upon  a  majority 
vote  of  all  members;  at  each  annua^ 
convention  a  budget  is  to  be  pre- 
pared; members  eligible  for  dele- 
gates shall  be  auxiliary  officers  and 
committeemeji  in  good  standing, 
and  their  traveling  and  actual  liv- 
ing expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  tie 
I  auxiliary  fund. 
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Effort  yTOj 
AmencMen 
nibus  Bill  In  Co 


By  liEO  A.  McCTLATCHl^^ 

WASHINGTON,  Feb;  ^^—-(Bee 
Bureau.) — An  effort  t,ft(j^iack  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Iiroian  omnibus 
bin  to  authorize  California  Indians 
to  go  before  the  court  of  claims 
in  support  of  their  "lost  treaties'* 
contention  .will  be  made  when  the 
bill,  which  has  passed  the  house, 
comes  up  for  consideration  before 
the  senate  Indian  affairs  committee 
Friday    afternoon. 

The  amendment  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Raker, 
whose  bill  in  behalf  of  the  Califor- 
nia Indians  died  in  committee. 
^^ 


S.  T.,  r\T.. 
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vidians  Will  Sue 

For  75,280  Acres 

A$ritation     for     the     \^^^j(^^^ 

75,280  acres  i«wt^f/^W?T^!l5f*^ 
tional  forest  wTm  bSJih  ^Hges^ay 
in  Sacrament4^before  Ine  7«f?s- 
lature,  accordingr  to  tfie  Indian 
Board  of  Co-Operation,  3  City  Hall 
avenue.  acUng  for  Indian  tribes  of 
Northern  California, 

The  suit,  if  succeosful,  will  in- 
volve the  Federal  Government  and 
.result  in  the  expulsion  of  State 
agents  who  now  control  the  land 
to  which  the -Indians  ^im  tittle 
under  an  old  treaty  with  ^the  Qov- 

lernment. 

Procedure  against  the  State  as  an 

indirect    means    for    acting    against 

the   Federal   Government   is   under- 

itaV*»n    because   of/ the   statute    that 

[Indians    can    sue    the    Government 

only   after   consent   by  Congress. 

I     The    Board    of    Indian    Co-Oper- 

[ation,  which  includes  eminent  Cali- 

fornians,   yesterday    consulted   with 

tribal  representatives  from  all  ove« 

the  State, 


3I.VKCU  ?J1,  l^i^ 


A  lar^  ^o^  of  citizens  inter- 
ested^ ii/^pdi^  welfare  work  and 
repa^^entative  Indian  people  of 
northern  California  mot  Saturday 
night  at  ^^-^Hotel  Vance  in  Eu- 
reka, at  a  dinner  and  business 
meeting  relative  to  bringing  suit 
in  the  courts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians,  who,  according  to 
many  interested  in  their  welfare, 
were  victimized  in  early  days 
through  treaties  in  which  they  gave 
up  their  land  but  received  nothing 
in  return.  Through  the  suit  whicii 
Will  be  instituted,  it  is  hoped  by 
those  interested  in  the  move  to  re- 
gain a  portion  of  the  value  of  the 
land  and  property  which  the  In- 
dians lost.  F.  G.  Collett,  executive 
representative  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Cooperation,  was  present,  and 
gave  his  views  of  the  situation. 
Included  on  the  program  were 
special  Indian  songs  by  Mrs.  Gillis, 
a  Wlntoone  Indian  and  other  fea- 
tures   of    entertainment. 
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Expenses    ,0f   ^-op|is«tion' 

Board  And  Auxiliwy  Officers 

Are  Allowed 

SAN  F'RANCISCO,  Nov.  20!— A 
budget  and  by-l^ws  prepared  hy 
the  Indian  auxiliary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian  Board  of  Co-operation 
has  been  adopted  and  announcement 
made  to-day  by  representatives  of 
the  orgranlzatiQl^ 

A  statement  of  ^he  future  aims  of 
the  Indians  and  their  white  sup- 
porters explained  that  it  is  their 
purpose  to  prevail  upon-  congress 
to  pass  a  bill  grivinfiT  all  California 
tribes  of  Indians  the  right  to  pre- 
sent bills  to  the  grovernment  for 
the  payment  of  claims  on  land  they 
formally    occupied. 

Indkiii»  Get  lanrswtr  "Say.** 

The  new  by-laws  provide  that  of- 
ficers of  the  Indian  auxiliary  shall 
be  elected  at  annual  meetings  by  a 
majority  vote  ;<>#  the  8.000  Indian 
members.  /' 

As  a  result  of  considerable  con- 
fusion and  some  criticism  as  to-^n 
rtnancing:  methods  ised  heretofore 
by  the  board  of  co-operation  a  new 
system  of  accounting  has  been 
adopted  and  the  Indians  themselves 
will  have  a  larger  representation  on 
the   boaiV.      ^^*> 

The  Indian  auxiliary  has  author- 
ized the  expenditure  of  $13,089.38  for 
Indian  auxiliary  work.  The  expendi- 
ture of  $;J0,58S.$6"  of  Indian  funds 
and  $8,160.81  of  white  contributions 
has  been  made  during  the  past  two 
years  and  ten  months.  The  new 
budget  exceeds  the  old  order  of  ex- 
penses, which  Chief  Stephen  Knight 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-opera- 
tion predicted  w^o^ld  be  less  than 
;  10,000  for  tvrelve  months. 

Bxpenses   AUoipved. 

Expenses  of  $1,017.38  are  allowed 

lout    of   the    Indian    fuhds    as    reim- 

[bursement   of    the    delegates    to    the 

San  •Francisco     convention,     which 

lasted     nineteen     days,-    for     meals, 

Iroomss      transportation,      telephone 

and  telegraph. 

'  Other  Large  Items. 

Other  large  items  in  the  budget 
I  include  the  eleven  months*  salary 
of  $2,200  to  Rev.  P.  G.  Collett,  who 
I  is  retained  as  executive  representa- 
itive,  $1,540  salary  to  a  secretary, 
and  $700  for  extra  stenographers; 
$2,9B0  is  allotted  as  traveling  ex- 
penses for  the  executive  represen- 
tative, assistants  And  Indian  aux- 
iliary officers.  The  sum  of  $1,200 
is  provided  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
delegates  to  the  next  State  conven- 
tion, and  $950  is  allowed  for  organ- 
izing work.  For  publicity  $820  is 
allotted.  Indians  engaged  in  trav-^ 
ellng  for  SiUii^Mritry  work  are  all( 
ted  $l,25r      " 


Sacramento  Cal.  See 


hadians  To  Continue 

Qaims  Court  Fight 

Meeting  Of  Several  Hundred  In  Jackson 
acf aiynto  Indian  Outlines  Why  Bill  Is  Wanted ; 
Annual  Cry  For  Dead  Also  Is. Held 

I  ONE  (Amador  Co.),  Mar.  19. — ^A  decision  to  continue  the 
fight  for  the  passage  in  the  next  congress  of  the  court  of 
claims  bill,  permitting  Indians  to  sue  for  compensation  for 
lands  held  taken  from  them  under  old  treaties,  was  reached  at 
a  meeting  of  several  hundred  Indians  in  Jackson  Valley,  near 
-here,  Saturday  and  yesterday. 

Speakers  at  the  meetingr  included^ 
A.  E.  Ainsworth^  Indian  and  worker 


in  behalf  of  his  race,  of  North  Sac- 
ramento; Dr.  George  Wharton 
James  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation, Inc.,  and  William  Fuller, 
Indian,  who  •  was  a  delegate  to 
Washington  in  behalf  of  the  bill 
in  congress. 

The  annual  cry  for  the  dead,  In- 
dian ceremonial,  also  was  a  feature 
of   the  n^eeting. 

TelU  Purpose  of  Bill. 
Alnsworth,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  Indians  from  five  coun- 
ties and  principal  speakers  of  the 
meeting,  explained  that  the  court 
of  claims  bill  is  not  a  gift  or  gratu- 
ity but  a  measure  that  would  give 
Indians  the  right  to  take  their 
claims,  based  on  the  promises  made 
them  by  the  government  in  the  trea- 
ties of  1851-1852,  before  a  court  of 
claims  for  investigation  and  de- 
cision. 

*'What  we  California  Indians  ask 
for  is  our  day  in  court,"  said  Alns- 
worth. **The  claims  that  make  our 
case  is  one  based  on  the  eighteen 
treaties  made  with  us  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  1851-1852. 
The  United  States  Government  sent 
a  duly  authorized  federal  commis- 
sion to  California  to  make  these 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  so  thaj; 
the  Indians  would,  as  the  language 
of  the  treaties  says,  'live  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  whites  and 
among  themselves.* 

"By  •  these    -treaties    the    Indians 

promised   to  give   up   to  the  United 

States  their  claims  to  the  lands  they 

had  occupied  before  the  white  man 

came,    the    lands     where    they    had 

lived  and  fished  and  hunted,  and  to 

live    under   the   laws   of   the   United 

States.      Instead  of  the  wide   range 

of  land  where  they  had  lived,  they 

were  promised  by   the   treaties   and 

agreed  to  accept  very  much  smaller 

reservations.     Eighteen  reservations 

were  promised,  in  all  about  7,500,000 

acres,    and    the    boundaries    of   each 

of   these   eighteen  reservations   was 

plainly    and    fully    described    in    the 

treaties.        Also      the^     Indian     was 

promised      in      the      treaties     about 

$1,800,000  worth  of  goods  and  cattle 

that  were  to  help  them  live. 

**Treatie«  Not  Kept." 

"The  treaties   were   signed   by   400 

chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Indians. 

Yet   not  one   of   these   treaties   were 

ever    kept    and    those    Indians    with 

all   their   priority  of  right,   suffered 

and  died   homeless  and  landless.  We 

he     government     still 


owes  us  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  morally  at  least.  But  the 
government  owes  more  than  money. 
No  amount  of  money  can  repay  us 
Indians  for  the  years  of  misery  de- 
spair and  death.  The  landelss  In- 
dians should  not  be  placed  in  status 
quo  ante,  but  we  should  be  given 
what  is  sometimes  expressed  as  a 
white  man's   chance.** 

W^illiam  Fuller,  Indian  delegate 
to  Washington  in  behalf  of  the 
court  of  claims  bill,  told  of  work  in 
behalf  of  the  measure  which  failed 
of  passage  due  to  a  crowded  calen- 
dar. 

He  said  that  the  Indians'  court 
of  claims  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  senate  by  Senator  Hiram  W. 
Johnson  of  California,  and  into  the 
house  of  representatives  by  Repre- 
sentative John  E.  Raker  of  Cali- 
fornia. Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Albert  B.  Fall  did  not  favor  the 
bill. 

"We  do  not  ask  the  return  of  the 
lands,  nor  to  disturb  the  present 
possessors,  nor  to  upset  the  titles,** 
sald^  Fuller.  **What  we  do  ask  is 
only",  a  money  compensation,  based 
on  the  Valuation  of  the  land  at  the 
time  the  treaties  were  made  which, 
the  bilj  etates,  shall  not  exceed| 
$1.25  an  acre. 

"Fall  advised  that  we  abandoni 
our  bill  and  in  its  stead  ask  con- 
gress for  an  appropriation  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  homeless  Indians.! 
We  delegates  considered  his  proposal 
al  and  sent  a  letter  with  this  reply) 
to  the  secretary; 

**  'After    careful    consideration    oi 
your  proposal  we  beg  to  advise  youl 
that  we  are  not  so  much  interested! 
in  the  limited   relief  that  might  b( 
obtained  through  gratuitous  appro-j 
priations   as' we  are   in   a   just  an< 
final  disposal  of  the  California  In 
dlan  problem.     We  believe  that  thii 
can   be  done   best  under   the  provi- 
sions   of    the    court    of    claims    billj 
We  therefore   have  agreed  to  presi 
our  cause  for  the  enactment  of  that 
bill.     We  have  reached  this  decisio] 
after  caiefully  reviewing  the  ecant: 
relief  heretofore  grarited  to  the  CaL 
ifornia  Indians   In  the  form  of  gra 
tuitous   appropriations   by    the   con- 
gress, the  great  stress  that  is  no^ 
being    placed    on    economy    and    th< 
fact   that  it   Is    not  reasonable   thai 
this  congress  could  in  its  short  lifj 
conclude  the  work  and  that  it  woul< 
have  to  be  resumed  by  another  conl 
gress,    which    might    adopt   ane   cn| 
tirely  different  policy.*  " 
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California  IndianTrails  and  Prayer  Trees 


y  ZItkala=Sa 


Big  Redwoods  Hold 

Mystery  of  Ancient 

Tribes  in  State 

r.  

(Mn.  Cerlrude  Bonnin,  whose 
Indian  name,  Ziikala-Sa  (Red 
Bird),  has  its  place  in  the  Jporih- 
while  literature  of  the  American  In- 
dian, is  a  Sioux  Indian  woman,  one 
of  the  acktiorvledged  intellectual 
leaders  of  her  people.  As  a  liltle 
girU  op  to  the  age  of  8  years,  she 
was  a  **plains  Indian,*'  living  the 
old,  free  life  of  the  Indian  in  a 
tepee  and  speaking  onl}^  the  Sioux 
tongue.  Her  home  now  is  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where,  with  her  hus- 
band. Captain  Bonnin,  also  a  Sioux, 
she  is  serving  her  people  by  her  in- 
ierest  in  Indian  legislation  before 
Congress. 

AUTHOR,  LECTURER. 

As  writer  and  lecturer  Mrs.  Bon- 
nin has  a  nationwide  reputation, 
having  filled  lecture  ^  engagements 
before  many  women  s  clubs  at 
State  and  national  conoentions,  and 
having  two  books  before  the  public, 
her  ^'American  Indian  Stories,'' 
which  appeared  first  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  Harper's  Magazine, 
and  her  *'Old  Indian  Legends," 
used  as  supplementary  reading  in 
man^  of  our  public  schools.  It 
was  through  her  efforts,  at  the  Salt 
Lake  City  biennial  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  that 
the  Indian  section  of  the  women's 
club  work  was  formed,  and  through 
her  inspiration  that  the  sending  of 
Red  Cross  nurses  to  the  Indians  was 
accomplished. 
WORK  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Mrs.  Bonnin  has  come  to  Cali- 
fornia at  the  invitation  of  the  Indian 
Auxiliaries  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-Operation  —  giving     her      time 
without   pay — to    go   among   Cali- 
fornia   Indians,    talk    to    them    of 
the  benefits  of  citizenship  and  urge 
upon  them  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation  for    their   children.     As   an 
Indian  writing  about  Indians   what 
die  has  to  say  in  The  Bulletin  about 
California  Indians  is  of  especial  in- 
terest.    Her  visit  here  is  under  the 
direction   of   the   Indian  Board   of 
Co-Operation,      t  h  e     organization 
urging   the   enactment   by   Congress 
of  the  California  Indians'  Court  of 
Claims    Bill,    by    which    they    are 
seekir^g  compensation  for  their  lands, 
based    on   the    unfulfilled   promises 
made  in  the  treaties  of  1851-2.) 
CHAPTER  I. 
Very  gladly  accepting  an  invi- 
tation extended  me  by  our  Indian 
people  of  California  to  visit  them 
this     summer.     I     heard     of     this 
ancient      practice      among      them 
which  I  telL 

When  the  big  trees  of  Califor- 
nia were  saplings,  the  Indian 
people  here  then  were  crooning 
soft  lullabiefl  to  their  black-eyed 
babes.  The  California  Indian 
mother,  ambitious  for  her  dar- 
ling's future  welfare,  sought  out 
a  young  tree,  usually  a  pine  tree 
thriving  upon  a  bare  boulder. 
Gently     bending     its     tender     top 
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closely  to  her,  she  grafted  a  very 
tiny,  sacred  token  of  her  baby  in 
its  topmost  shoot.  Then,  releas- 
ing the  baby  tree,  she  murmured: 
••In  memory  of  my  beloved  child, 
bear  this  token  up  as  you  reach 
upward  to  the  stars.  I  want  my 
child  to  grow  upright  and  strong 
along  with  you  through  all  the 
seasons." 

Perchance  some  mothers  in 
that  early  day  entrusted  the  red- 
wood saplings  also  with  this 
prayer  for  strength  and  protec- 
tion. By  the  ancient  ceremony — 
the  sacred  token  imbedded  in  the 
fiber  of  the  tree,  together  with 
the  vocalized  desire — the  Indian 
prayer  became  a  living  part  of 
the  tree. 

In  the  forests  of  pines  and  big 
trees  stand  countless  prayer 
trees,  silently  bearing  the  sacred 
token  placed  in  their  keeping  by 
Indian    mothers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  party  of 
tourists  stood  under  some  big 
trees  and  exclaimed  about  their 
height,  their  circumference  and 
their  reputed  age.  I  ventured  the 
remark:  **If  only  we  could  under- 
stand the  language  of  these  big 
trees  we  might  learn  interesting 
things  of  the  past,  the  experi- 
ences of  ancient  people  now  gone 
away  to  the  unknown." 

A  kind -faced  gentleman  with 
iron -gray  hair  pleased  me  greatly 
with  his  quick  reply:  "We  are 
learning.  They  say,  'Take  off 
your  hats.*     We  obey/* 

It  was  then  I  longed  to  tell 
some  of  the  things  the  big  trees 
in  their  seeming  silence  were 
fairly  shouting  to  me,  an  Indian 
woman,  but  words  are  stubborn 
things.  They  failed  to  come.  The 
conversation  naturally  turned 
into  new  channels  while  I  stood 
mute  among  them.  All  the  while 
the  happy  party  bubbled  over 
with  sparkling  words  at  t'he  feet 


of  the  big  trees.  I  gazed  at  their 
topmost  branches.  I  listened  for 
the  Indian  prayers  and  was 
thrilled  with  the  feeling  that  I 
heard  them.  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  say  that  these  trees  are 
held  sacred  by  our  Indian  people 
to  this  day. 

Catastrophe  it  was  when  both 
the  big  trees  and  the  ancient  race 
of  red  men  fell  under  the  ax  of 
a  nineteenth-century  invasion. 
Could  their  every  wound  find 
tongue,  I  am  sure  not  only  peb- 
bles, but  mountains  of  stone 
•would  rise  up  in  protest.  No 
wonder  that  Mother  Earth  shook 
with  convulsions  upon  such  a  dire 
calamity  befalling  her  children — 
the  big  prayer  trees  and  their 
little  brothers,  the  Indians. 

It  is  an  Indian  belief  that  bad 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  man  bring 
disastrous  storms  and  earth- 
quakes. Before  we  pass  upon  this 
as  a  superstition  of  untutored 
minds,  let  us  recall  the  learned 
Thoreau's  statement  that  the 
greatest  of  all  arts  is  to  effect  the 
quality  of  the  day  by  our  own 
acts.  These  ideas  are  akin,  like 
peas  in  a  pod.  Truths  are  uni- 
versal. Our  discernments  grow 
with  keener  vision.  Truths  are 
ever  present  for  us  to  see,  if  we 
will,  whether  our  eyes  are  blue, 
gray  or  black. 

After  those  cruel  and  stormy 
days  we  have  a^ain  a  compara- 
tive quiet.  New  laws  have  sprung 
up  in  the  tracks  of  the  destroy- 
ers to  protect,  at  least,  our  big 
trees.  When  will  our  hearing  be- 
come sensitive  enough  to  catch 
the  Indian  m  o  t  h  e  r's  prayer 
wafted  broadcast  by  the  ancient 
trees  of  our  American  forests? 

It  might  be  well  for  Americans 
who  go  to  Egypt  to  see  the 
sphinx  to  remember  that  in 
America  we  have  a  living  sphinx 
in    the    red    man.      Our   American 
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Indians  are  descendants  from  o 
of  the  oldest  races  on  the  face 
the    earth.      The    Indian    is    older 
than    the    sphinx.      Through    un- 
told   centuries   the   Indian    peopl 
brought    upon    their    trails    man 
treasures.      Notable    among    them] 
is  a  little  grass  from  which  the 
developed   corn.      The    red-^ftui's 
gift  to  civilized   man   i^vAiSit   thxi 
civilized       world       call^   ''Indian 
corn." 

There  is  a  story  retold  by  Dr. 
Gilmore  of  North  Dakota  of  an  In- 
dian woman  gathering  com  in  her 
small  field.     When  she  started  to 
go,  she  heard  a  voice  cry  out  to 
her,  "Oh,  do  not  leave  me  behind. 
Take  me  home  with  you!"     Puz- 
zled to  know  who  was  talking  to 
her.  she  looked  about.     The  voice 
sounded  like  a  child's.     Seeing  no    \ 
one,    she    started    away.       Again 
came     the     piteous     cry,     "Please 
don't  leave  me  behind.     Take  me 
with  you."     The  sound  seemed  to 
come  from  among  the  cornstalks. 
So     she    began     her     search     and    I 
there  found  a  little  nubbin.     She 
picked   it  up  and   carried   it   with 
the    other    arm.      There    were    no 
more   cries   heard   in   the   harvest 
field.     Indians  are  appreciative  o 
food  given  them  by  Mother  Bartlf. 
and    were    always    careful    not    t6 
be  wasteful. 

Every  step  I  take  on  old  Indian 
trails  I  feel  I  am  treading  on 
ground  made  sacred  by  those  who 
have  preceded  me.  Loving  my 
1  race  as  I  do,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  they  fared  so  badly 
under  the  foremost  democratic 
government  of  the  world.  I  used 
to  wonder  if  it  could  be  the  pig- 
ment of  the  skin  that  was  our 
offense.  Yet,  in  nature,  flowers 
of  every  hue  abound.  Sin  could 
not  be  in  color.  When  I  began 
perusing  the  papers  I  was  amazed 
at  the  crimes  committed  in  large 
cities,  brother  against  brother. 
Scarce  could  I  believe  the  pale- 
faces were  killing  one  tinotner, 
too.  From  this  I  reasoned  it  was 
not  the  Indian's  dark  skin  that 
had  brought  on  his  unspeakable 
sorrows  at  the  hands  of  heart- 
less men,  money  crazed. 

According  to  what  might  be 
called  Indian  psychology,  the  re- 
cent World  War,  now  closed,  was 
a  monumental  attempt  at  suicide 
by  the  Caucasian  race.  Our  Indian 
philosophy  forbids  suicide.  It 
grieved  me  that  in  the  past  my 
people  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered 
in  the  white  man's  quest  for  geld. 
It  grieved  me  no  less  that  tbe 
white  man's  greed  for  gold,  f^r 
world  power,  now  turned  deati- 
dealing  bombs  and  gases  upo^ 
himself.  So  much  did  I  admiri 
the  white  man's  artistic  talents 
and  mechanical  genius  it  was  sad; 
indeed,  to  see  his  powers  misused 
for   self-destruction. 

To  an  Indian  life  is  a  profound 
mystery.  It  is  too  sacred  for  us 
to  extinguish  it  wantonly  in  our- 
selves or  in  others. 

Again  I  reiterate,  truths  and 
laws  of  life  are  universal.  They 
may  be  seen  by  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see.  The  American  In- 
dian is  far  from  being  blind. 

The  very  next  time  you  spend 
your  vacation  among  the  red- 
woods or  climb  old  Indian  trails 
in  the  Yosemite  valley,  take  your 
radio  set  and  "listen  in"  on  the 
life  of  the  American  Indian,  past 
and  present-     "Live  and  let  live." 

(Continued  tomorrow.) 
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(Mrs.    Cerirude  Bonnin,   whose 
Indian     name,     ZitkalaSa     (Red 
Bird),  has  its  place  in  the  rvorth- 
while  literature  of  the  American  In- 
dian, is  a  Sioux  Indian  TPoman,  one 
of    the    acknoTvledged    intellectual 
leaders  of  her  people.  As  a  liltle 
girl  up  to  the  age  of  8  years,  she 
was  a   **plains  Indian,'*   living  the 
old,   free  life  of   the  Indian   in  a 
tepee  and  speaking  on/j;  the  Sioux 
tongue.    Her  home  non^  is  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where,  with  her  hus- 
)and^  Captain  Bonnin,  also  a  Sioux, 
she  is  serving  her  people  by  her  in- 
terest  in  Indian   legislation   before 
Congress. 

AUTHOR,  LECTURER. 

As  writer  and  lecturer  Mrs.  Bon- 
nin has  a  nationwide  reputation, 
having  filled  lecture  ^  engagements 
before  many  women  s  clubs  at 
State  and  national  conventions,  arid 
having  two  books  before  the  public, 
her  ''American  Indian  Stories,* 
which  appeared  first  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  Harpers  Magazine, 
and  her  "Old  Indian  Legends,^' 
used  as  supplementary  reading  in 
man^  of  our  public  schools.  It 
was  through  her  efforts,  at  the  Salt 
Lake  City  biennial  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Women  s  Clubs,  that 
the  Indian  section  of  the  women  s 
club  work  was  formed,  and  through 
her  inspiration  that  the  sending  of 
Red  Cross  nurses  to  the  Indians  was 
accomplished. 

WORK  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Mrs.  Bonnin  has  come  to  Cali- 
fornia at  the  invitation  of  the  Indian 
A  uxiliaries  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-Operation  —  giving  her  time 
without  pay — to  go  among  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  talk  to  them  of 
the  benefits  of  citizenship  and  urge 
upon  them  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation for  their  children.  As  an 
Indian  writing  about  Indians  what 
«/ic  has  to  say  in  The  Bulletin  about 
California  Indians  is  of  especial  in- 
terest. Her  visit  here  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-Operation,  t  h  e  organization 
urging  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  the  California  Indians'  Court  of 
Claims  Bill,  by  which  the}^  are 
seekirtg  compensation  for  their  lands, 
based    on   the    unfulfilled   promises 

made  in  the  treaties  of  1851-2.) 
CHAPTER  I. 
Very  gladly  accepting  an  invi- 
tation extended  me  by  our  Indian 
people  of  California  to  visit  them 
this  summer,  I  heard  of  this 
ancient  practice  among  them 
which  I  tell. 

When  the  big  trees  of  Califor- 
nia were  saplings,  the  Indian 
people  here  then  were  crooning 
soft  luUabies  to  their  black-eyed 
babes.  The  California  Indian 
mother,  ambitious  for  her  dar- 
ling's future  welfare,  sought  out 
a  young  tree,  usually  a  pine  tree 
thriving  upon  a  bare  boulder. 
Gently     bending     its     tender     top 
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closely  to  her,  she  grafted  a  very 
tiny,  sacred  token  of  her  baby  in 
its  topmost  shoot.  Then,  releas- 
ing the  baby  tree,  she  murmured: 
"In  memory  of  my  beloved  child, 
bear  this  token  up  as  you  reach 
upward  to  the  stars.  I  want  my 
child  to  grow  upright  and  strong 
along  with  you  through  all  the 
seasons." 

Perchance  some  mothers  in 
that  early  day  entrusted  the  red- 
wood saplings  also  with  this 
prayer  for  strength  and  protec- 
tion. By  the  ancient  ceremony — 
the  sacred  token  imbedded  in  the 
fiber  of  the  tree,  together  with 
the  vocalized  desire — the  Indian 
prayer    became    a    living    part    of 

the  tree. 

In  the  forests  of  pines  and  big 
trees  stand  countless  prayer 
trees,  silently  bearing  the  sacred 
token  placed  in  their  keeping  by 
Indian    mothers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  party  of 
tourists  stood  under  some  big 
trees  and  exclaimed  about  their 
height,  their  circumference  and 
their  reputed  age.  I  ventured  the 
remark:  "If  only  we  could  under- 
stand the  language  of  these  big 
trees  we  might  learn  interesting 
things  of  the  past,  the  experi- 
ences of  ancient  people  now  gone 
away  to  the  unknown." 

A  kind -faced  gentleman  with 
iron -gray  hair  pleased  me  greatly 
with  his  quick  reply:  *'We  are 
learning.  They  say,  Take  off 
your  hats.*     We  obey.- 

It  was  then  I  longed  to  tell 
some  of  the  things  the  big  trees 
in  their  seeming  silence  were 
fairly  shouting  to  me,  an  Indian 
woman,  but  words  are  stubborn 
things.  They  failed  to  come.  The 
conversation  naturally  turned 
into  new  channels  while  I  stood 
mute  among  them.  All  the  while 
the  happy  party  bubbled  over 
with  sparkling  words  at  the  feet 


of  the  big  trees.  I  gazed  at  their 
topmost  branches.  I  listened  for 
the  Indian  prayers  and  was 
thrilled  with  the  feeling  that  I 
heard  them.  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  say  that  these  trees  are 
held  sacred  by  our  Indian  people 
to  this  day. 

Catastrophe  it  was  when  both 
the  big  trees  and  the  ancient  race 
of  red  men  fell  under  the  ax  of 
a  nineteenth-century  invasion. 
Could  their  every  wound  find 
tongue,  I  am  sure  not  only  peb- 
bles, but  mountains  of  stone 
would  rise  up  in  protest.  No 
wonder  that  Mother  Earth  shook 
with  convulsions  upon  such  a  dire 
calamity  befalling  her  children — 
the  big  prayer  trees  and  their 
little  brothers,  the  Indians. 

It  is  an  Indian  belief  that  bad 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  man  bring 
disastrous  storms  and  earth- 
quakes. Before  we  pass  upon  this 
as  a  superstition  of  untutored 
minds,  let  us  recall  the  learned 
Thoreau's  statement  that  the 
greatest  of  all  arts  is  to  effect  the 
quality  of  the  day  by  our  own 
acts.  These  ideas  are  akin,  like 
peas  in  a  pod.  Truths  are  uni- 
versaL  Our  discernments  grow 
with  keener  vision.  Truths  are 
ever  present  for  us  to  see,  if  we 
will,  whether  our  eyes  are  blue, 
gray  or  black. 

After  those  cruel  and  stormy 
days  we  have  again  a  compara- 
tive quiet.  New  laws  have  sprung 
up  in  the  tracks  of  the  destroy- 
ers to  protect,  at  least,  our  big 
trees.  When  will  our  hearing  be- 
come sensitive  enough  to  catch 
the  Indian  m  o  t  h  e  r's  prayer 
wafted  broadcast  by  the  ancient 
trees  of  our  American  forests? 

It  might  be  well  for  Americans 
who  go  to  EgyT>t  to  see  the 
sphinx  to  remember  that  in 
America  we  have  a  living  sphinx 
in   the    red    man.      Our   American 
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Indians  are  descendants  from  one 
of  the  oldest  races  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  Indian  is  older 
than  the  sphinx.  Through  un- 
told centuries  the  Indian  people 
brought  upon  their  trails  many 
treasures.  Notable  among  them 
is  a  little  grass  from  which  they 
developed  corn.  The  red  man's 
gift  to  civilized  man  is  what  the 
civilized  world  calls  "Indian 
com." 

There  is  a  story  retold  by  Dr. 
Gllmore  of  North  Dakota  of  an  In- 
dian woman  gathering  com  in  her 
small  field.     When  she  started  to 
go,  she  heard  a  voice  cry  out  to 
her,  "Oh,  do  not  leave  me  behind. 
Take  me  home  with  yout"     Puz- 
zled to  know  who  was  talking  to 
her,  she  looked  about.     The  voice 
sounded  like  a  child's.     Seeing  no 
one,    she    started    away.      Again 
came     the     piteous     cry,     "Please 
don't  leave  me  behind.     Take  me 
with  you."     The  sound  seemed  to 
come  from  among  the  cornstalks. 
So     she    began     her    search     and 
there  found  a  little  nubbin.     She 
picked  it  up  and  carried  it  wit 
the    other    arm.      There    were 
more   cries   heard   in   the   h 
field.     Indians  are  appreciativ 
food  given  them  by  Mother  Earth 
and    were    always    careful    not   to 
be  wasteful. 

Every  step  I  take  on  old  Indian 
trails    I    feel    I    am    treading    on 
ground  made  sacred  by  those  who 
have    preceded    me.      Loving    my 
race  as  I  do,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  they  fared  so  badly 
under     the     foremost     democratic 
govemment  of  the  world.     I  used 
to  wonder  if  it  could  be  the  pig- 
ment   of    the    skin    that    was    our    | 
offense.      Yet,    in    nature,    flowers 
of  every  hue  abound.     Sin  could 
not  be   in   color.     When   I   began 
perusing  the  papers  I  was  amazed 
at  the  crimes  committed  in  large 
cities,     brother     against     brother. 
Scarce   could  I  believe  the  pale- 
faces   were    killing    one    another, 
too.     From  this  I  reasoned  it  was 
not    the    Indian's    dark    skin    that 
had   brought   on    his   unspeakable 
sorrows    at   the    hands    of   heart- 
less men,  money  crazed. 

According  to  what  might  be 
called  Indian  psychology,  the  re- 
cent World  War,  now  closed,  was 
a  monumental  attempt  at  suicide 
by  the  Caucasian  race.  Our  Indian 
philosophy  forbids  suicide.  I 
grieved  me  that  in  the  past  m 
people  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered 
in  the  white  man's  quest  for  gold. 
It  grieved  me  no  less  that  the 
white  man's  greed  for  gold,  for 
world  power,  now  turned  death - 
dealing  bombs  and  gases  upon 
himself.  So  much  did  I  admire 
the  white  man's  artistic  talents 
and  mechanical  genius  it  was  sad, 
indeed,  to  see  his  powers  misused 
for   self-destruction. 

To  an  Indian  life  Is  a  profound 
mystery.  It  is  too  sacred  for  us 
to  extinguish  it  wantonly  in  our- 
selves or  in  others. 

Again  I  reiterate,  truths  and 
laws  of  life  are  universal.  They 
may  be  seen  by  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see.  The  American  In- 
dian is  far  from  being  blind. 

The  very  next  time  you  spend 
your  vacation  among  the  red- 
woods or  climb  old  Indian  trails 
in  the  Tosemite  valley,  take  your 
radio  set  and  'listen  In"  on  the 
life  of  the  American  Indian,  past 
and  present.     "Live  and  let  live." 

(Continued  tomorrow.) 
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/  CHAPTER  II. 

Imagine  the  pride  of  those  fond 
California  Indian  mothers  whose 
rayers  for  *  their  babes  were 
placed  in  the  redwood  forests, 
when  their  children  did  grow  up 
straight  and  strong'  through  alj 
the  seasons.  This  was  the  ful- 
i    fillment    of    their    heart's    desire. 

I  It  was  a  proud  day,  inded,  when 
j    a  California  Indian  mother's  son, 

grown  tall,  walked  among  his 
people  carrying  a  quiver  made  of 
a   bear-cub    sldn. 

This  was  the  great  badge  of 
bravery  and  prowess  among  the 
California  Indians  in  those  days 
of  yore.  Bear-cub  skins  were 
costly,  _It  was  the  fearless  man 
with  a  trained  eye  and  daring 
heart  who,  together  with  another 
hunter,  sought  out  a  grizzly  bear 

II  and  challenged  her  to  a  duel  with- 
out ^ns  for  her  cubs.  It  was  a 
dangerous    feat.      While    the    in- 

,    furiated    grizzly    stood    upon    her 
1    haunches,    angrily*  parrying   from 
''    her   face    the    threatening   thrusts 
of  her  bold  antagonist,  the  second 
man    seized    the    cubs    and    made 
away  with  them. 

Then  followed  a  duel  to  the 
death  between  the  grizzly  bear  and 
the  Indian.  Occasionally  the  In- 
""dian  lost  the  fight  and  paid  for 
the  adventure  with  his  life.  Bear- 
cub  skin  quivers  were,  therefore, 
a  badge  of  a  daring  and  success- 
ful fighter.  I^  wonder  that  the 
mother's  breast  filled  with  pride 
at  sight  of  her  grown-up  son 
walking  among  the  multitude  car- 
rying a  quiver  made  of  the  grizzly 
bear-cub  skin. 

Thoroughly  trained  in  self-con- 
I,  trol,  unerring  aim,  and  dauntless 
daring,  dueling  with  the  ^izzlies, 
the  California  Indians  were  not 
at  all  disposed  to  use  their  powers 
warring  against  human  beings. 
They  were  a  friendly  people,  pre- 
ferring to  live  in  peace  with  their 
fellow  beings  wherever  possible. 
Every  ^utumn  they  had  their 
white  -Cf^tr  -  skin  dance,  when 
tribal  difficulties  were  settled  by 
arbitration.  The  dance  was  a 
celebration  of  their  amicable  dis- 
posal  of   old   grievances. 

These       and       other       practices 
among    them    demonstrated    their 
great    spiritual    poise.      By    these 
celebrations  they  varied  the  rou- 
tine of  daily  fishing,  hunting,  dry- 
ing  of   fruits   and   gathering   mto 
stores  quantities  of  acorns.     They 
were   happy    people,    well    fed   by 
nature's     lavish     supplies     spread 
throughout  the  State  now  known 
as  California. 
I        Then  one  day  came  white  men 
*    with    hearts    inflamed    by    greed. 


h 


Suddenly  the  happy  Indian  peo- 
ple were  threatened  with  exter- 
mination. It  was  more  than  sev- 
enty years  ago  when  United 
States  soldiers  came  as  messen- 
gers to  California  Indian  villages. 
These  men  in  uniforms  and  brass 
buttons  brought  a  most  cordial 
and  pressing  invitation  to  th,e  In- 
dian people,  asking  them  to  meet 
the  Federal  Commission  sent  from 
Washington,  D.  C  to  treat  with 
them  for  their  wonderlands. 

At    the    time    and    place    named 
400    California    Indian    chiefs    and 
head  men  assembled.     They  were 
well      received      and      generously 
feasted.     The  Indian   guests   were 
entertained  by  the  Federal   Com- 
mission;    long    were    the    discus- 
sions   of    the    treaties    they    had 
drawn    up,    and    now    offered    for 
the   Indians'    signatures.      For   the 
promise    of    moneys,    subsistence, 
clothing  supplies  and  educational 
advantages,    vast   territories    were 
ceded  to   the  government:    to   the 
California    Indians    and    their    de- 
scendants   7,500.000   acres    of    land 
with  clearly  described  boundaries 
were  reserved  "for  ever  and  ever." 


Four  hundred  chiefs  and  head 
men  representing  some  210,000 
California  Indian  people  signed 
with  thumb  mark  and  cross  the 
eighteen     treaties     of     1851     and 

1852.  \ 

This  was  at  the  time  of  the  gold 
rush  in  California,  which  brought 
hither  fortune  hunters  from  every 
clime.      The    Indians    who    signed 
the  treaties  particularly  asked  the 
Federal     Commission     how     their 
rights  were  to  be  respected  by  the 
eager    seekers    of    land    and    gold. 
They  were  presented   with  copies 
of  the  treaties,   and  told  to   show 
these    government    papers    to    any 
white  man   trespassing  upon  their 
lands;    fiut  the  white  men  seeing- 
these      documents      would      leave 
them    in    peace.      The    wise    men 
erred     in    their    assumption     that 
bits   of  paper  would  be   sufficient 
to    safeguard    the    Indians'    rights 
from  invasion.     The  Federal  Com- 
mission returned  with  the  treaties 
to    the    nation's    seat    of    govern- 
ment.     They    vanished    from    the 
life  of  the  California  Indians  like 
the  passing  of  a  momentary   mi- 
rage. 


Covenant  Made  With] 

Tribes  Burned  By 

White  Raiders 


Hordes  of   lawless   gold   seekers 
poured      into      the      undeveloped 
country.      Overnight,    like    mush- 
rooms, thousands  of  men  carrying 
guns    and    picks    invaded    Indian 
villages.     An  old  chief,  one  of  the 
signers    of    the    treaties,    tried    to 
protect    his    people    according    to 
the     instruction     of     the     Federal 
Commisison.     With  the  great  pa- 
pers   in   his   hand   he   ran    out    to 
meet   the   raiding   party   of  -white 
men  who  marched  into  his  village, 
and  offered  his  precious  copy  of 
the    newly-signed    treaties    to   the 
leader  of  the  gang.     With  an  oath 
more     vicious     than     the     grizzly 
bear's      ^owl      the      white      man 
snatched     the     papers     from 
chieftain's  hand,  glanced  at  th^m, 
then  struck  a  match  to  them.    He 
hurled  the  burning  scraps  of  pa- 
per against  an  Indian  house,  from 
which  started  a  fjre   that   burned 
the  whole  village.* 

Atrocities  of  the  paleface 
against  the  California  Indian  in- 
creased year  after  year.  Lest  the 
Indian  people  in  their  extremity 
might  seek  to  defend  their  homes 
and  children  with  arms,  so  it 
seemed,  a  law  was  passed  forbid- 
ding the  sale  of  guns  or  ammuni- 
tion to  any  Indian.  Betrayed,  de- 
fenseless, and  with  their  proud 
hearts  breaking,  the  California 
Indians  became  a  people  "without 

a  country.** 

A  gold  mania  made  white  men 
mad  till  they  forgot  their  ances- 
tors   had    fled    to    America    as    a 
refuge     from     European     oppres- 
sions and  butcheries.     In  the  de- 
lirium   of    the    gold    fever,    white 
men   forgot   the   human   rights  of 
the  Calif ornia  Indians.    Under  the 
pretext    of    protecting    the    white 
men's  interests,  they  forgot  to  ex- 
tend  the  same  American   protec- 
tion to  the  first  Californians.    By 
order  of  an  executive  session  the 
United  States   Senate  filed  in  its 
archives,    to   be   kept   secret  fifty 
years,  the  California  Indian  trea- 
ties   of    1851    and    1852,    which    a 
Federal   Conmiission   had  labored 
to   secure.     Thereafter  they  were 
called   the    "Lost   Treaties."     The 
signers    of    those     treaties,    with 
their    people,     were     driven     from 
their   ancestral    homes    into   holes 
in    rocks     of    the     mountains    for 
shelter.      The   anguish    of    my   In- 
dian     people      neither      pen      nor 
tongue  can  tell. 


(Continued    Monday.) 
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Lost  Treaties  of  the  California  Indians 
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Senate  Hides  Pacts  of 

1851-52  Granting 

Indians'  Rigfhts 

CHAPTER  11. 

*ama^ne  the  pride  of  those  fond 
I    California  Indian  mothers   whose 
rayers     for     their     babes     were 
laced    in    the    redwood    forests, 
hen  their  children  did  grow  xip 
straight    and    strong    through    aJl 
the    seasons.      This    was    the  ful- 
fillment   of    their    heart's    desire. 
It  was  a  proud  day,  inded,  when 
a  California  Indian  mother's  son, 
grown    tall,     walked     among    his 
people  carrying  a  quiver  made  of 
a   bear-cub   skin. 

This  was  the  great  badge  of 
bravery  and  prowess  among  the 
Calif om^  Indians  in  those  days 
of  yor«t  Bear-cub  skins  ^were 
costly.  It  was  the  fearlees  man 
with  a  trained  eye  and  daring 
heart  who,  together  with  another 
unter,  sought  out  a  grizzly  bear 
nd  challenged  her  to  a  duel  with- 
o«4r-guns  for  her  cubs.  It  was  a 
dangerous  feat.  While  the  in- 
furiated grizzly  stood  upon  her 
haunches,  angrily  parrying  from 
her  face  the  threatening  thrusts 
of  her  bold  antagonist,  the  second 
man  seized  the  cubs  and  made 
away  with  them. 

Then  followed  a  duel  to  the 
death  between  the  grizzly  bear  and 
the  Indian.  Occasionally  the  In- 
dian lost  the  fight  and  paid  for 
the  adventure  with  his  life.  Bear- 
cub  skin  quivers  were,  therefore, 
a  badge  of  a  daring  and  success- 
ful fighter.  No  woWder  that  the 
mother's  breast  filled  with  pride 
at  sight  of  her  grown-up  son 
walking  among  the  multitude  car- 
rying a  quiver  made  of  the  grizzly 
bear-cub  skin. 

Thoroughly  trained  in  self-con- 
trol, unerring  aim,  and  dauntless 
daring,  dueling  with  the  grizzlies, 
the  California  Indians  were  not 
at  an  disposed  to  use  their  powers 
warring  against  human  beings. 
They  were  a  friendly  people,  pre- 
ferring to  live  in  peace  with  their 
fellow  beings  wherever  possible. 
Every  autumn  they  had  their 
white  -  bear  -  skin  dance,  when 
tribal  difficulties  were  settled  by 
arbitration.  The  dance  was  a 
celebration  of  their  amicable  dis- 
posal of  old   grievances. 

These  and  other  practices 
amons  them  demonstrated  their 
great  spiritual  poise.  By  these 
celebrations  they  varied  the  rou- 
tine of  daily  fishing,  hunting,  dry- 
ing of  fruits  and  gathering  into 
stores  quantities  of  acorns.  They 
were  happy  people,  well  fed  by 
nature's  lavish  supplies  spread 
throughout  the  State  now  known 
as  California. 

Then  one  day  came  white  men 
with    hearts    inflamed    by    greed. 


Baron  Suggests  New 
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Suddenly  the  happy  Indian  peo- 
ple were  threatened  with  exter- 
mination. It  was  more  than  sev- 
enty years  ago  when  United 
States  soldiers  came  as  messen- 
gers to  California  Indian  villages. 
These  men  in  uniforms  and  brass 
buttons  brought  a  most  cordial 
and  pressing  invitation  to  the  In- 
dian people,  asking  them  to  meet 
the  Federal  Commission  sent  from 
Washington,  D.  C  to  treat  with 
them  for  their  wonderlands. 

At  the  time  and  place  named 
400  California  Indian  chiefs  and 
head  men  assembled.  They  were 
well  received  and  generously 
feasted.  The  Indian  guests  were 
entertained  by  the  Federal  Com- 
mission; long  were  the  discus- 
sions of  the  treaties  they  had 
drawn  up,  and  now  offered  for 
the  Indians'  signatures.  For  the 
promise  of  moneys,  subsistence, 
clothing  supplies  and  educational 
advantages,  vast  territories  were 
ceded  to  the  government;  to  the 
California  Indians  and  their  de- 
scendants 7,500,000  acres  of  land 
^th  clearly  described  boundaries 
were  reserved  **for  ever  and  ever.'* 


Pour  hundred  dblefs  and  *i^^ 
men  representing  some  210,000 
California  Indian  people  signed 
with  thumb  mark  and  cross  the 
eighteen  treaties  of  1851  and 
1852. 

This  was  at  the  time  of  the  gold 
rush  in  California,  which  brought 
hither  fortune  hunters  frona  every 
clime.  The  Indians  who  signed 
the  treaties  particularly  asked  the 
Federal  Commission  how  their 
rights  were  to  be  respected  by  the 
eagBT  seekers  of  land  and  gold. 
They  were  presented  with  copies 
of  the  treaties,  and  told  to  show 
these  government  papers  to  any 
white  man  trespassing  upon  their 
lands;  that  the  white  men  seeing 
X  these  docum^its  would  leave 
them  in  peace.  The  wise  men 
erred  in  their  assumption  that 
bits  of  paper  would  be  sufficient 
to  safeguard  the  Indians'  rights 
from  invasion.  The  Federal  Com- 
mission returned  with  the  treaties 
to  the  nation's  seat  of  govern- 
ment. They  vanished  from  the 
life  of  the  Caltfomia  Indians  like 
the  passing  of  a  momentary  mi- 
rage. 


Covenant  Made  With 

Tribes  Burned  By 

White  Raiders 


Hordes  of  lawless  gold  seekers 
poured  into  the  undeveloped 
country.  Overnight,  like  mush- 
roonra,  thousands  of  men  carrying 
guns  and  picks  invaded  Indian 
villages.  An  old  chief,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  treaties,  tried  to 
protect  his  people  according  to 
the  instruction  of  the  Federal 
Commisison.  "With  the  great  pa- 
l^en  in  his  hand  he  ran  out  to 
meet  the  raiding  party  of  white 
men  who  marched  into  his  vllla^re, 
and  offered  his  precious  copy  of 
the  newly -signed  treaties  to  the 
leader  of  the  gang.  With  an  oath 
more  vicious  than  the  grizzly 
bear's  grow^l  the  white 
snatched  the  j>apers  from 
chieftain's  hand,  glanced  at  th< 
then  struck  a  match  to  thenv. 
hurled  the  burning  scraps  of  pi 
j>er  against  an  Indian  hotrse,''^om 
which  started  a  fire  that  burned' 
the  whole  village. 

Atrocities  of  the  paleface 
against  the  California  Indian  In- 
creased year  after  year.  Lest  the 
Indian  people  in  their  extremity 
might  seek  to  defend  their  homes 
and  children  with  arms,  so  it 
seemed,  a  law  was  passed  forbid- 
ding the  sale  of  guns  or  ammuni- 
tion to  any  Indian.  Betrayed,  de- 
fenseless, and  with  their  proud 
hearts  breaking,  the  California 
Indiazis  became  a  people  •*wlthout 
a  country.** 

A  gold  mania  made  white  men 
mad  till  thery  forgot  their  ances- 
tors had  fled  to  America  as  a 
refuge  from  EJuropean  oppres- 
sions and  butcheries.  In  the  de- 
lirium of  the  gold  fever,  white 
men  forgot  the  htraaan  rights  of 
the  California  Indiana,  Under  the 
pretext  of  protecting  the  white 
men's  interests,  they  forgot  to  ex- 
tend the  same  American  protec- 
tion to  the  first  Califomians.  By 
order  of  an  executive  session  the 
United  States  Senate  filed  in  Its 
archives,  to  be  kept  secret  fifty 
years,  the  California  Indian  trea- 
ties of  1851  and  1852, '  which  a 
Federal  Commission  had  labored 
to  secure.  Thereafter  they  were 
called  the  •T:x)st  Treatite."  The 
signers  of  those  treaties,  with 
their  people,  were  driven  from 
their  ancestral  homes  into  holes 
in  rocks  of  the  mountains  for 
shelter.  The  anguish  of  my  In- 
dian people  neither  pen  nor 
tongue  can  ten.  i 

(Coirtinued    Monday.) 
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alifornians  Urged 
^o  Help  Tribes 
Get  Justice 


CHAPTER  Hi. 

The  California  Indians  dwin- 
dled from  210,000  to  20,000  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  seventy  cruel 
winters,  repeated  evictions  and 
the  spread  of  the  white  man's 
diseases  among  them.  They  were 
unable  to  get  away  fast  enough 
to  escape  deadly  epidemics. 

In  those  dark  days  of  terror 
and  desolation  there  occasionally 
apjpeared     splendid    men    and 

>men  of  the  white  people  who 
individually  befriended  my  peo- 
ple. Their  compassion  shines  out 
brightly  against  ttipX  long  night 
of  sorrows.     All  praise  be  theirs. 

A  few  year^i  ago  the  fifty  years' 
secrecy  of  th^  "L>ost  Treaties"  ex- 
pired. Those  governmental  pa- 
pers have  been  found.  Will  the 
present-day  citizen  strike  a 
match  to  them  as  did  the  lawless 
ruffian  of  the  raiding  party  V^  Let 
it  not  be  s<y.  Our  national  hoAor 
is  at  stake.  Time  is  growing 
short  In  which  we  may  redeem, 
the  fair  name  of  our  government. 
The  people  are  the  'government. 
The  Indians  of  Qalifomia  arc 
grreatly  diminished  in  numbem, 
year  after  year  dying  broken- 
hearted. 

Today  a  small  remnant  of  a  \ 
noble  race  are  bravely  struggling  * 
for  existence.  They  search  the 
country  far  and  wide  for  seasonal 
work,  from  which  they  earn  a 
scant  living.  Those  who  are  crip- 
pled, blind  or  sick  cannot  work. 
They  are  starving.  They  die  un- 
timely deaths  for  lack  of  proper 
medical  care.  Their  sorrowing 
relatives  are  enable  to  give  them 
adequate  relief. 

To  whom  shall  the  Indlajis  go 
for  succor  if  not  to  our  beloved 
America?  By  a  test  case  in  1917 
the  State  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion established  the  citizenship 
of  the  California  Indians. 

Biducational   advantages   of  the 
,  public  schools  will  equip  them  to 


! 


earn  a  more  comfortable  living. 
Liberal  education  in  American 
schools  will  be  vital  to  their  fu- 
ture success  and  happiness  as 
American  citizens. 

"Could  the  California  Indians 
keep  up  with  American  people  if 
given  a  chance?"  someone  asked 
me.  It  is  my  belief  they  can,  if 
given  educational  opportunities, 
and  if  at  all  disposed  to  keep  up 
with  the  "Jonses."  Masses  of 
men  speak  through  the  telephone, 
but  it  ywas  a  genius  who  first  in- 
vented it.     The  educated  Indians 


may  install  modem  copvenienceg 
in  their  homes  if  they  wish  to 
spend  their  earnings  in  that  way. 
It  will  not  be  difticult  for  them  to 
equal  the  average  Amc^rican,  un- 
der  like   environments. 

During  my  visit  to  Lake  county, 
a  few  days  ago,  I  found  a  hun- 
dred or  more  of  my  people 
camped  under  a  grove  of  trees 
near  a  very  large  heart  field. 

Indian  i)arents,  with  their  hcyn 
,and  girls,  and  gray-haired  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers 
worked  together  picking  beans. 


Number  Drops  From 
2 10,000  to  20,000 
In  70  Years 

They  told  me  others  were  work- 
ing in  hop  fields  and\in  frtjlt- 
gathering.  The  Indian  people  are 
trying  to  i^ake  the  most  of  ths 
harvest  season.  After  the  winter 
sets  in«  remuneracive  occupation 
win  be  Tsry  scarce.  They  will 
return  to  their  bumble  little 
dwellings  on  barren  rancherias, 
there  to  wait  till  opening  spring 
offers  work  again. 

Xbeir  wages  are  low  and  only 
the  utmost  economy  saves  enough 
money  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter.'  Some  less  successful 
suffer  for  food  and  warm  cloth- 
ing before  springtime  returns. 

Indian  children  sometimes  are 
kept  out  of  schools  for  the  lack 
of  shoes  and  suitable  clothing 
requisite  for  their  admittance. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a 
people  too  poor  to  buy  sufficient 
food  or  clothing  bannot  pay  for 
medical  aid  for  their  sick. 

I  hope  I  have  not  unduly  wor- 
ried county  officials  with  thi^ 
long  enumeration  of  the  needs  of 
onr  Indian  p^ple,  to  make  life 
more  livable  '  for  them.  It  cer- 
tainly will  require  money  to  ex- 
tend public  welfare  work  to  the 
Indians  of  California.  I  would 
suggest  that  all  Califomians  sup- 
port the  favorable  passage  of  the 
jurisdictional  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress  whereby  the  claims  of 
the  California  Indiahs  against  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  ad- 
judicated at  an  early  date. 

Then  there  will  be  no  need  to 
send  destitute  Indians  to  the  alms 
houses,  nor  will  there  be  need  to 
make  them  objects  of  charity 
when  '  an  equitable  settlement  is 
made  with  our  California  Indians 
for  lands  taken  from  them  with-, 
out  remuneration  or  conquest. 

Before  we  may  bestow  charit; 
we  must  that  be  just. 


(THE  END.) 
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Californians  Urged 

To  Help  Tribes 

Get  Justice 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  California  Indians  dwin- 
dled from  210,000  to  20,000  dur- 
ing  the  siege  of  seventy  cruel 
winters,  repeated  evictions  and 
the  spread  of  the  white  man's 
diseases  among  them.  They  were 
unable  to  get  away  fast  enough 
to  escape  deadly  epidemics. 

In  those  dark  days  of  terror 
and  desolation  there  occasionally 
appeared  splendid  men  and 
women  of  the  white  people  who 
individually  befriended  my  peo- 
ple. Their  compassion  shines  out 
brightly  against  that  long  night 
of  sorrows.     All  praise  be  theirs. 

A  few  years  ago  the  fifty  years* 
secrecy  of  the  "Lost  Treaties"  ex- 
pired. Those  governmental  pa- 
pers have  been  found.  Will  the 
present-day  citizen  strike  a 
match  to  them  as  did  the  lawless 
ruffian  of  the  raiding  party  %  Let 
it  not  be  so.  Our  national  honor 
is  at  stake.  Time  is  growing 
short  in  which  we  may  redeem 
the  fair  name  of  our  government. 
The  people  are  the  government. 
The  Indians  of  California  are 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers, 
year  after  year  dying  broken- 
hearted. 

Today  a  small  remnant  of  a 
noble  race  are  bravely  struggling 
for  existence.  They  search  the 
country  far  and  wide  fo^  seasonal 
work,  from  which  they  earn  a 
scant  living.  Those  who  are  crip- 
pled, blind  or  sick  cannot  work. 
They  are  starving.  They  die  un- 
timely deaths  for  lack  of  proper 
medical  care.  Their  sorrowing 
relatives  are  unable  to  give  them 
adequate  relief. 

To  whom  shall  the  Indians  go 
for  succor  if  not  to  our  beloved 
America?  By  a  test  case  in  1917 
the  State  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion established  the  citizenship 
of  the  California  Indians. 

Educational  advantages  of  the 
pubUc  schools  will  equip  them  to 
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earn  a  more  comfortable  living. 
Liberal  education  in  American 
schools  will  be  vital  to  their  fu- 
ture success  and  happiness  as 
American  citizens. 

*'Could  the  California  Indians 
keep  up  with  American  people  if 
given  a  chance?"  someone  asked 
me.  It  is  my  belief  they  can,  if 
given  educational  opportunities, 
and  if  at  all  disposed  to  keep  up 
with  the  **Jonses."  Masses  of 
men  speak  through  the  telephone, 
but  it  was  a  genius  who  first  in- 
vented  it.     The   educated   Indians 


may  install  modern  conveniences 
in  their  homes  if  they  wish  to 
spend  their  earnings  in  that  way. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  for  them  to 
equal  the  average  American,  un- 
der   like    environments. 

During  my  visit  to  Lake  county, 
a  few  days  ago,  I  found  a  hun- 
dred or  more  of  my  people 
camped  under  a  grove  of  trees 
near  a  very  large  bean  field. 

Indian  parents,  with  their  boys 
and  girls,  and  gray -haired  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers 
worked  together  picking  beans. 


Number  Drops  From 
2 10,000  to  20,000 
In  70  Years 

They  told  me  others  were  work- 
ing in  hop  fields  and  in  fruit- 
gathering.  The  Indian  people  are 
trying  to  make  the  most  of  the 
harvest  season.  After  the  winter 
sets  in,  remunerative  occupation 
will  be  very  scarce.  They  will 
return  to  their  humble  little 
dwellings  on  barren  rancherias, 
there  to  wait  till  opening  spring 
offers  work  again. 

Their  w^ages  are  low  and  only 
the  utmost  economy  saves  enough 
money  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter.  Some  less  successful 
suffer  for  food  and  warm  cloth- 
ing before  springtime  returns. 

Indian  children  sometimes  are 
kept  out  of  schools  for  the  lack 
of  shoes  and  suitable  clothing 
requisite  for  their  admittance. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a 
people  too  poor  to  buy  sufficient 
food  or  clothing  cannot  pay  for 
medical  aid  for  their  sick. 

I  hope  I  have  not  unduly  wor- 
ried county  officials  with  this 
long  enumeration  of  the  needs  of 
our  Indian  people,  to  make  life 
more  livable  for  them.  It  cer- 
tainly will  require  money  ito  ex- 
tend public  welfare  work  to  the 
Indians  of  California.  I  would 
suggest  that  all  Californians  sup- 
port the  favorable  passage  of  the 
jurisdictional  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress  whereby  the  claims  of 
the  California  Indians  against  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  ad- 
judicated at  an  early  date. 

Then  there  will  be  no  need  to 
send  destitute  Indians  to  the  alms 
houses,  nor  will  there  be  need  to 
make  them  objects  of  charity 
when  an  equitable  settlement  is 
made  with  our  California  Indians 
for  lands  taken  from  them  with- 
out remuneration  or  conquest. 

Before  we  may  bestow  charity 
we  must  first  be  just. 
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SEVENTIETH     CONGRESS,     SECOND    SESSION 


Conditions  of  Indians  in  the  United  States 


EEMARKS 

OF 

HON.   W.   B.   PINE 

of  oklahoma 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

Saturday,  January  26,  1929 


A^ICLB  IN   THB   CURRENT   ISSUE   OF   GOOD   HOUSEKEEPING, 

BY  VERA  L.  CONNOLLY 


Mr.  PINE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  Good 
Housekeeping.  This  article  is  written  by  Vera  L.  Connolly,  and 
is  entitled  "  The  Cry  of  a  Broken  People."  It  contains  informa- 
tion regarding  the  treatment  received  by  the  Indian  wards  of 
the  Government. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  here  printed,  as  follows : 

Th»  Cry  of  ▲  Broken  Pboplk — A  Story  op  Injustice  and  Cruelty 

That  Is  as  Terrible  as  It  Is  True 

(By  Vera  L.  Connolly) 

(On,  and  ever  on !  That  has  been  the  story  of  the  Indian  ever  since 
the  white  man  began  to  covet  his  lands.  To-day,  when  he  can  be 
driven  no  farther,  he  is  oppressed,  mistreated,  robbed,  starved.  Shall 
we  allow  this  injustice  to  continue  until  the  Indian  is  gone  forever? 
The  answer  is  with  us.) 

The  solemnity  of  that  roomful !     Never  shaU  I  forget  it ! 

It  was  in  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Taos,  N.  Mex.,  in  July,  1928.  A 
council  of  grave  import  was  being  held  for  us  by  the  headmen  of  the 

tribe. 

All  around  the  bare,  whitewashed  walls  ran  a  narrow  seat.  On  this 
we  sat,  tense  and  waiting,  a  few  palefaces  in  a  long  line  of  silent, 
dignified  Indian  men. 

In  a  corner  by  the  fireplace  stood  a  table  with  a  small  lamp.  Beside 
this  sat  the  Indian  "governor"  of  the  pueblo — a  man  of  majestic 
gtillness,  with  a  hawk  face  and  quietly  folded  arms.  He  wore  a 
shirt  of  faded  red  that  glowed  softly  in  the  lamplight.  His  hair  hung 
forward  over  his  shoulders  in  two  braids  twisted  with  colored  strands. 
Near  him,  crouching  on  the  floor,  respectful,  silent,  was  the  Indian 
Interpreter. 

In  a  rear  room  huddled  the  women  and  young  girls.  They  had 
greeted  us  when  we  arrived  with  the  gracious  gestures  of  an  ancient 
race.  Then,  soft  voiced,  charming  in  their  vivid  shawls,  they  had 
quietly  withdrawn.     The  council  is  not  for  Indian  women. 

The  room  after  that  had  commenced  rapidly  to  fill  with  sober-facod 
Indian  men.  Like  Arabs  they  had  come  slipping  in,  swathed  in  their 
white  cotton  blankets,  and  had  taken  their  seats  solemnly  around  the 
wall.  Now  every  inch  of  the  encircling  seat  was  occupied.  And  the 
doorway  was  filled  with  shrouded  figures,  beyond  whom,  on  the  moonlit 
desert  without,  we  could  faintly  discern  a  throng  of  other  still  forms. 

The  seated  men  had  thrown  off  their  \vhlte  blankets,  and  the  room 
glowed  with  the  soft  colors  of  their  shirts — faded  blue,  sage  green,  pale 
vermilion.  Some  wore  turquoise  earrings  and  a  few  had  about  their 
necks  strings  of  old  Indian  jewelry — wampum,  coral,  and  silver  beads — 
in  some  cases  the  owner's  sole  wealth.  For  though  self-supporting  and 
of  regal  dignity,  these  were  poor  Indians. 

Presently  the  governor  raised  his  hand.    The  council  began. 

He  first  addressed   the  Indians,   speaking   in  the   native  tongue.      He 
told  them  that  we,   their  white  visitors,  had  heard  in   New  York  City 
that  all  was   not  well   with   the   Indian   people,   wards  of  our   Nation 
We  had  come  out  to  the  West  to  learn  if  these  rumors  of  misery  and 
Injustice  were  true. 

When  he  had  finished  speaking  the  interpreter  repeated  the  words  to 
tts  in  English.  And  again  a  s»ber  silence  fell.  Outside  on  the  moonlit 
rooftops  an  Indian  drum  sounded  softly,  and  then  a  low,  minor  chanting 
began  and  drifted  in  at  the  doorway. 

Suddenly,  one  by  one,  the  Indians  commenced  to  speak.  They  spoke 
heatedly,  rapidly,  with   gestures.     Yet  their  passion  was  so   restrained 
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that  no  voice  ever  rose  above  a  tense  monotone.  Each  addressed  the 
governor,  who  in  turn  asked  the  interpreter  to  translate  for  us. 

It  was  a  passionate  plea  for  just  one  thtng — better  treatment  of 
Indian  children  in  the  Government  boarding  schools.  The  other  wrongs 
the  race  may  have  suffered  in  the  past  at  our  hands — loss  of  lands, 
water  rights,  and  personal  freedom^-obviously  signified  nothing  in  their 
eyes  compared  to  the  sufTerings  of  the  27,000  Indian  children  in  the 
Government  boarding  schools  to-day. 

These  children,  it  was  explained  to  us,  are  taken  forcibly  from  their 
mothers*  arms,  as  early  as  6  years  of  age  in  some  Indian  communities, 
and  sent  away  to  distant  boarding  schools  to  stay  till  18.  There  they 
are  underfed,  roughly  treated,  and  required  to  work  half  of  every  day  at 
hard  industrial  labor  In  the  fields  or  in  the  laundry,  in  addition  to  the 
half  day  of  school. 

It  was  a  story  of  frightened,  lonely,  hungry,  exhausted  childhood 
they  told.  Of  children  poorly  housed  in  crowded  dormitories,  with  so 
little  protection  against  disease  that  infections  rage  through  the  ichools. 
Of  children  cruelly  overworked.  Of  children  so  underfed  that  they 
snatch  like  famished  little  animals  at  plates  of  bread.  Of  children 
struck  and  thrown  into  the  school  "  jails  "  for  infringement  of  minor 
rules. 

And  these  statements  coincided  with  the  rumors  that  has  caused  the 
editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  to  send  me  West,  to  the  Indians  themselves, 
to  ascertain  the  facts.  '^ 

The  governor  told  of  visiting  one  of  these  schools  himself  in  May, 
1928,  and  finding  the  food  not  only  insufficient  in  quantity  but  of  the 
wrong  kind  for  growing  children  forced  to  do  hard  work. 

THE   CHILDREN    ARE   HUNGRY 

Another  Indian,  Alvino  Lujan,  described  his  visit  to  the  Santa  Fe 
School  in  1928. 

"  I  sat  down  to  supper  with  the  little  boys,"  he  said,  "  and  when  the 
bread  arrived  the  boys  grabbed  all  of  it,  yet  were  still  hungry.  No 
more  was  served  them.  I  asked  for  some  bread  for  myself  and  was 
given  two  thin  slices.  But  when  it  came  the  little  boy  beside  me  kept 
staring  so  at  my  bread — he  was  so  pitiful — I  turned  my  head  away. 
When  I  looked  around  again  my  bread  was  gone. 

"At  breakfast  the  same  thing  happened.  The  boys  snatched  the 
bread  as  though  half  starved.  I  went  to  San  Ildefonso  pueblo  and  asked 
some  bread  from  the  Indians  and  took  it  to  the  hungry  boys  at  the 
school.  All  this  is  wrong !  Those  children  work  very  hard !  The 
night  I  slept  there  one  boy  was  awakened  at  midnight  to  go  out  and 
work  on  some  machinery." 

A  third  Indian — Juan  Archuleta — declared  that  the  main  meal  at 
noon,  when  he  visited  the  Santa  Fe  School  in  1927,  consisted  of  "  gravy, 
a  kind  of  tea  just  like  water,  and  some  bread  and  sirup."  And  "  the 
boys  did  not  have  enough  of  this,"  he  added.  "  They  left  the  table 
hungry." 

Antonio  Mlrabal,  the  interpreter — a  man  with  a  fine,  thoughtful  face — 
told  with  quiet  compassion  of  his  visit  to  the  Albuquerque  School  in 
March,  1927.  '•  Breakfast  was  oat  meal  with  sirup,  bread  and  coffee. 
The  boys  rushed  for  it.  There  was  not  nearly  enough.  So  1  ate  noth- 
ing.    I  wanted  them  to  have  it  all." 

When  the  men  liad  finally  ceased  speaking,  some  of  the  boys,  home  on 
vacation,  told  timidly  of  their  treatment  In  the  schools.  Again  It  wag 
a  tale  of  loneliness,  overwork,  undernourishment,  and  brutal  discipline. 
How  tragic,  thought  the  writer,  for  this  cruelty  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
boys  and  girls  of  a  race  noted  for  Its  love  of  children  !  One  may  wander 
all  day  about  an  Indian  pueblo,  up  and  down  the  ladders,  In  and  out  of 
the  quaint,  many-storied  house,  and  never  see  a  child  struck  or  hear  a 
harsh  word  spoken  to  it.  Indian  women,  if  one  of  their  number  scolds 
a  child,  derisively  call  her  "white  woman."  Firm  discipline  of  child- 
hood, yes.  That  Is  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  household.  But  it  is  not 
the  rule  of  fist  and  boot. 

"  The  disciplinarian  closed  the  door,"  said  Fernando  Romero,  a  school, 
boy,  in  describing  the  punishment  meted  to  him  at  the  Santa  Fe  boarding 
school,  because  of  a  misunderstanding  over  the  washing  of  some  shirts, 
"  and  grabbed  hold  of  my  neck  and  tried  to  choke  me.  Then  he  struck 
roy  mouth,  and  it  began  to  bleed.  Then  he  grabbed  me  again  and  knocked 
my  head  against  the  door  and  told  me  to  go  back  to  work.  I  couldn't 
eat  for  two  days,  my  mouth  was  so  swollen." 

Other  boys  told  of  the  cruel  jails  at  the  schools ;  of  little  boys  of  12 
forced  to  dig  ditches  and  do  other  work  too  hard  for  them  ;  of  boys  hit 
in  the  face  for  coming  late  to  work  ;  of  the  terrible  food — usually  oat- 
meal, sirup,  bread,  and  coffee  for  breakfast ;  gravy  and  bread,  potatoes 
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and  tea  for  dinner ;  and  beam  and  bread  and  tea  for  supper.    And  never, 
never  enough  I 

Leaving  the  council  room,  the  writer  slipped  back  for  a  word  with  the 
ihy  girls  In  the  rear  part  of  the  house.  They  told  a  similar  story,  de- 
scribing the  long,  exhausting  hours  in  sewing  room  and  laundry  before 
the  school  day  began.  Girls  were  roughly  punished,  too;  sometimes 
struck ;  sometimes  made  to  kneel  on  the  floor  in  the  hall  all  night  for 
being  late  to  work. 

Several  girls  had  tubercular  coughs. 

"  They  never  sick  till  they  go  away  to  boarding  school,"  said  a  woman, 
with  quiet  despair,  In  broken  English. 

I  recalled  then  some  of  the  statements  in  the  official  reports  I  had 
recently  seen — that  the  Indian  boarding  schools  are  overcrowded,  un- 
sanitary, and  foul  with  two  diseases — turberculosls,  a  gift  of  the  white 
race  to  the  Indian  people,  and  trachoma,  an  eye  disease  closely  connected 
with  malnutrition. 

I  had  read  that  often  healthy  children  were  brought  to  these  schools 
and,  after  being  subjected  to  years  of  hunger,  unklndness,  overwork,  and 
infection,  sent  home  dying  of  tuberculosis  or  half  blind  with  trachoma 
to  Infect  their  helpless  families  and  communities. 

Could  these  things  be?    In  the  United  States  of  America? 

THEIR   HOPB  IS    IN    US 

I  returned  to  the  council  room.  The  meeting  was  over,  and  we  de- 
parted, promising  to  tell  white  Americans — parents  themselves — ^what 
the  Indian  child  is  Buffering  in  the  boarding  schools,  and  promising  to 
make  a  plea  that  day  schools  on  the  reservations  be  substituted  for 
these  distant  boarding  schools. 

When  we  passed  out  the  door  the  white-robed.  Arablike  forms  fell 
back  respectfully,  and  we  walked  between  them  across  the  plaza,  upon 
which  the  centuries-old  houses  look  down,  to  our  waiting  automobile. 

As  we  drove  away  over  the  moonlit  desert  plateau  we  looked  back  at 
the  Sacred  Mountain,  with  ancient  Taos  pueblo  crouching  at  its  foot. 
Prom  the  roof  tops  there  still  reached  us  faintly  the  chanting  of  the 
singers.  It  was  buoyant,  confident  singing!  It  was  a  song  of  good 
hope,  explained  one  who  was  with  us — a  hope  that  the  council  meeting 
had  not  been  in  vain. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  writer  of  this  article  visited  many 
groups  of  Indians,  not  only  in  New  Mexico  but  in  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  In  all  these  States  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, she  also  studied  every  oflUcial  report  she  was  able  to  obtain. 
Besides,  she  Interviewed  prominent  white  men  and  women  who  for  years 
have  been  quietly  battling  for  the  Indian  people. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  her  own  fleeting  observations,  but  chiefly  through 
her  interviews  and  study  of  authentic  reports,  among  them  the  one  sub- 
mitted a  year  ago  by  the  Institute  for  Government  Research  after  a 
16  months*  Investigation  made  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  writer  found  abundant  verification  of  all  that  had  been 
claimed  in  the  Taos  Council  regarding  the  boarding  schools.  And  she 
also  discovered  that  this  wrong  being  done  the  Indian  people  is  but  one 
of  many ! 

Gaunt  poverty  is  apparent  on  almost  all  reservations  to-day.  And 
so  is  hunger.  And  so  is  contagious  disease.  And  so  is  complete  sub- 
jugation of  person  and  property.  Although  all  Indians  to-day  are 
citizens,  made  such  in  recognition  of  their  voluntary  service  during 
the  World  War,  the  Indian  Bureau,  which  for  70  years  has  bad  despotic 
control  over  the  Indians,  pronounces  225,000  of  them  "Incompetent." 
This  bureau  regards  Its  acts  as  not  subject  to  court  review. 

To  quote  from  Congressman  Jambs  A.  Fbbab^  of  Wisconsin,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Plain  Talk : 

"The  Indian   Bureau  holds  itself  above  the  law,  and  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  property  belonging  to   *  incompetent  *   Indians   considers   that 
its  acts  are  not  reviewable  by  the  courts.     This  arbitrary  stand  makes 
it   impossible   for   the   225,000    *  incompetent '    Indians   to    prevent   the 
wholesale  wasting  of  their  property.     More  than  $90,000,000  in  cash 
and  securities  and  more  than  $1,600,000,000  In  land  and  personal  prop- 
erty belonging  to  Indians  are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  while  the  owners  of  the  property  are  denied  any  voice  in  its 
disposal  and  often  refused  any  share  of  the  proceeds.     As  an  inevitable 
consequence,  the  property  qf  the  Indians  has  literally  been  looted  to 
the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars." 


SLAV1DBT    STILL   EXISTS 

The  American  Indian  can  not  sell  his  own  lands.  He  can  not 
worship  in  his  own  way.  He  can  not  rear  his  own  children.  If  he 
leaves  the  reservation  without  permission,  he  can  be  tried  by  a  "  Judge  *' 
appointed  by  the  agent  and  thrown  Into  Jail  for  any  length  term  in  ball 
and  chain.  For  him  there  is  no  jury  trial  unless  he  has  been  spe- 
cifically charged  with  one  of  eight  major  crimes  named  In  Federal  law ; 
in  the  latter  case  he  may  demand  and  get  trial  in  the  Federal  courts, 
though  the  bureau  controls  his  money  for  hiring  attorneys  and  his 
choice  of  attorneys.  For  all  other  cases,  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
named  or  unnamed  In  law,  or  for  simple  disagreements  with  bureau 
officials  the  Indian  may  be  and  Is  arrested  without  warrant.  Imprisoned 
without  (a)  trial  In  any  court  of  record ;  (b)  advice  of  counsel ;  (c) 
right  to  be  confronted  by  accuser  or  to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses; 
or  (d)  any  right  of  court  review.  The  Indian  agent  carries  out  the 
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whole  proceie— or  an  "Indian  Judge •*  appointed  by  the  agent  and 
paid  $11  a  month  carries  It  out.  There  is  no  limit  In  any  law  of 
Congress  to  the  amount  of  fine  or  length  of  imprisonment. 

Virtual  slaves,  in  a  land  where  slavery  was  abolished  yean  af*, 
victims  of  horrible  diseases  the  whites  have  brought  but  will  not 
bother  to  cure,  deprived  of  the  children  they  have  borne,  hungry  and 
In  despair,  thousands  of  our  Indian  citizens  present  a  spectacle  that 
touches  the  heart 

"  If  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  were  here,"  said  Congressman  Fbhab 
before  a  Senate  committee,  on  his  return  from  a  4,500-mile  trip  at  his 
own  expense  to  20  reservations,  "  she  could  write  a  story  far  worse 
than  anything  that  ever  appeared  In  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'* 

The  writer  of  this  article  found  that  the  Information  she  was  ob- 
taining was  of  three  sorts — personal  wrongs,  maladministration  of 
property,  and  suggestions  as  to  a  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  She 
has,  therefore,  prepared  three  articles,  one  devoted  to  each  of  these 
phases. 

This  first  article  will  deal  with  the  personal  wrongs. 
The  maltreatment  of  the  Indian  child  has  already  been  touched  upon, 
and  will  be  referred  to  again  later  in  this  article. 

Next,  there  is  the  dire  poverty  of  the  Indians.  For  most  of  thetn 
are  poor,  bitterly  poor.  A  few  tribes  have  discovered  oil  on  their  arid 
lands,  and  the  sudden  wealth  of  these  has  created  the  public  impres- 
sion that  all  Indians  to-day  are  prospering.  This  is  a  mistake.  Most 
of  them  are  extremely  poor.     Some  are  starving. 

Next  to  the  threat  of  starvation,  our  greatest  crime  against  the 
Indians  to-day  is  our  gross  neglect  of  their  health.  This  is  of  tragic 
importance.  Not  only  is  a  lovable,  picturesque  race  dying  of  con- 
tagious diseases  we  have  bestowed  on  It — the  Indian  death  rate  in- 
creased 62  per  cent  from  1921  through  1925 — but  In  dying  the  Indians 
are  unconsciously  wreaking  on  us,  their  white  conquerors,  a  grim 
revenge  for  our  century  and  a  half  of  cruelty  and  neglect.  For  to-day 
many  Indian  settlements  threaten  to  become  dangerous  sources  of 
infection  from  which  contagious  diseases  will  spread  to  the  surround- 
ing white  communities. 

Such  is  the  sober  warning  sounded  in  the  institute  report.  It  is 
the  statement  of  all  recent  investigators.  And  it  Is  my  earnest  warn- 
ing, fieeting  as  were  my  glimpses.  In  six  States  of  Indian  life. 

At  Walpl,  an  ancient  sky  town  of  crazy,  picturesque  stone  houses 
flung  up  in  wild  beauty  against  the  heavens  atop  a  mesa,  or  rock  island, 
rising  sheer  from  the  Arizona  desert,  I  saw  a  gifted  people  so  afflicted 
with  a  virulent  skin  disease  (Impetigo)  that  some  faces  were  literally 
covered  with  scabs.  It  Is  here  that  the  famous  snake  dance  is  held,  to 
which  tourists  flock  from  all  over  the  world.  The  danger  to  the  white 
race  is  obvious.  And  so  Is  the  needlessness  of  the  situation.  We  are 
told  in  the  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences  that  treatment 
of  impetigo  Is  simple  and  effective.  It  consists  of  "removal  of  the 
crusts  by  soaking  in  olive  oil  *  ♦  ♦  after  which  an  application  of  a 
5  to  10  per  cent  ointment  of  ammonia  ted  mercury  completes  the  healing 
in  a  few  days."  Why  were  those  Indians  not  receiving  this  treatment? 
At  Zunl,  in  the  home  of  the  pueblos'  governor,  while  I  listened  to 
a  story  of  contaminated  drinking  water,  dysentery,  and  a  reservation 
doctor  who  would  not  pay  vlsts  to  sick  Indians,  I  saw  a  young  mother 
anxiously  looking  down  into  the  face  of  the  terribly  sick  bady  in  her 
arms.     The  child  was  covered  with  a  scabby  disease. 

At  Hotavllla,  an  Indian  pueblo  on  the  Arizona  desert,  I  stopped  to 
witness  a  ceremonial  dance  in  the  plaza.  It  was  a  colorful  scene.  The 
partly  naked  men  dancers  were  painted  and  hung  with  green  sprigs  and 
animal  skins ;  their  heads  were  encased  in  grotesque  masks;  they  carried 
gourd  rattles  which  they  shook  as  they  danced.  On  the  roof  tops  sat 
the  Indian  women,  one  blaze  of  color  in  mantas,  kerchiefs,  and  shawls. 
And  thronging  the  narrow  street  were  white  tourists  under  vidid  para- 
sols. Yet  within  10  feet  of  me,  in  that  crowd  of  Indians,  I  observed 
four  women  and  five  children  in  advanced  stages  of  trachoma.  This 
village  is  a  favorite  haunt  of  tourists. 

TUBBRCULOSIS  BAOBS   UNCHBCKXD 

As  for  tuberculosis — It  was  appallingly  in  evidence  In  all  Indian  set- 
tlements I  visited,  especially  on  the  Bad  River  Indian  Reservation  in 
Wisconsin.  Even  on  the  blazing  Arizona  desert  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
raging.  Figures  prove  that  my  Impression  was  correct,  as  the  tuber- 
culosis death  rate  among  Arizona  Indians  is  seventeen  times  the  general 
rate  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  children 
returning  from  the  boarding  schools  infected  and  giving  tuberculosis  to 
the  adults. 

Statistics  show  that  the  medical  service  provided  by  the  Indian 
Bureau  is  hopelessly  Inadequate  in  virtually  all  Indian  communities. 
In  some  settlements  there  is  none  at  all.  As  a  result  21  per  cent  of 
the  Indians,  or  more  than  60,000,  have  trachoma.  And  the  average 
Indian  death  rate  In  the  country  as  a  whole  is  two  and  one-fourth  times 
that  of  the  general  population. 

At  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  an  Investigator  recently  discovered  two  phy- 
sicians serving  7,800  Indians  scattered  over  2,400  square  miles.  In  the 
western  Navajo  Jurisdiction  one  serves  8,000  Indians  scattered  over 
5,000  square  miles.  At  Soboba,  in  southern  California,  Dr.  Allan  F. 
Oilllhan,  who  was  making  a  survey  for  the  State  board  of  health,  found 
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one  doctor  serving  1,500  Indians,  his  territory  extending  100  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  hospital  and  25  miles  to  the  west  and  south.  Doctor 
Gillihan  had  previously  surveyed  conditions  In  northeastern  California. 
He  offered  the  following  conclusions  regarding  the  California  Indians : 

*«1.  That  the  111  treatment  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  70  years 
has  resulted  in  reducing  the  population  from  over  100,000  to  about 
17,300.     •     ♦     • 

**  2.  That  the  Indians  are  now  living  a  hand-to-mouth  existence. 

"(a)  In  houses  not  fit  to  live  in. 

"(b)   Upon  land  that  is  useless. 

"(c)   Without  water. 

•*  3.  That  thty  are  not  receiving  an  education  worthy  of  the  name. 

"  4.  That  a  great  deal  of  sickness  exists  among  them  and  they  are 
receiving  absolutely  no  care. 

**  5.  That  they  are  not  receiving  any  advice,  assistance,  or  encourage- 
ment in  their  business  dealings  with  the  outside  world  or  In  the  per- 
sonal side  of  their  lives  or  In  the  lives  and  health  of  their  families." 

At  Odanah,  Wis.,  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  the  writer  talked  to 
a  number  of  Chippewa  Indians  and  to  two  white  missionaries.  All 
declared  health  conditions  on  the  reservation  unspeakably  bad. 

"According  to  Government  statistics,"  said  W.  H.  Thompson,  the 
Methodist  missionary,  "over  60  per  cent  on  this  reservation  have 
venereal  disease.  Tuberculosis  Is  rife  here  as  well.  I've  been  here  four 
years,  and  80  per  cent  of  my  funerals  have  been  over  tuberculosis 
victims.  No  effort  is  made  to  check  these  diseases.  We  have  no  doctor. 
We  have  no  hospital.     Conditions  are  pitiable !  " 

And  Rev.  E.  P.  Wheeler,  a  noted  missionary  and  lifelong  friend  of  the 
Chippewas,  had  this  to  say  of  the  Bad  River  Reservation : 

"  Things  are  seriously,  horribly  wrong  here.  The  reservation  seems 
wide  open  to  liquor  and  prostitution.     Venereal  disease  is  rampant" 

MEDICAL   SBRVICB   IS   IMPBEUTIVB 
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Sometimes  It  is  claimed  that  a  good  medical  service  would  be  wasted 
on  the  Indians,  that  they  would  not  make  use  of  it.  Congressman 
Frbar  quotes  as  follows  Dr.  Frances  Sage  Bradley,  director  of  the  State 
Division  of  Child  Welfare,  Montana.     She  Is  speaking  of  the  Blackfeet 

Indians : 

"  Pathetic  and  hopeless  Is  the  physical  condition  of  young  children 
and  the  e^erness  of  the  mothers  for  help.  We  have  held  what  we  call 
children's  conferences  on  various  reservations,  and  men  and  women  have 
sledded  their  children  35  and  40  miles  In  snow  on  a  level  with  their 
roofs,  with  the  thermometer  14  below  zero,  to  find  out  how  to  cure 
rickets,  trachoma,  tuberculosis  *  ♦  •  i  want  to  state  that  nothing 
but  a  prompt,  vigorous,  baby-saving  campaign  can  prevent  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Blackfeet" 

If  we  wonder  at  this  high  mortality  rate  among  the  Blackfeet,  per- 
haps we  can  find  the  explanation  of  it  in  the  testimony  given  In  1927 
before  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  by  William  Madison,  who 
had  Just  returned  from  the  Fort  Peck,  Blackfeet,  and  Flathead  Reserva- 
tions In  Montana. 

He  tells  of  old  Indians  living  in  tents  In  the  bitter  cold,  with  no  food 
but  the  fiesh  of  horses  found  on  the  town  dump  or  killed  by  passing 
trains.  He  describes  one  old  woman  who  was  refused  food  and  help  by 
the  agent,  the  latter  telling  her  to  drown  out  gophers  for  meat  to  eat. 
He  cites  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  child  died  eight  days  after  birth, 
and  who,  while  the  child  was  still  In  the  coflln,  and  with  the  thermome- 
ter at  30"  below  zero,  was  ordered  with  her  husband  to  vacate  the  house, 
ithe  exposure  making  her  a  hopeless  Invalid. 

Hunger !  Sickness !  Maltreatment !  They  are  to  be  found,  appar- 
ently, in  some  form,  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Pima  Reservation 
in  Arizona ! 

At  Riverside,  Calif.,  the  writer  Interviewed  the  gallant,  silver-haired 
whit«  woman,  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Atwood,  who  is  gratefully  called  "  mother  " 
to-day  by  Indians  all  over  the  United  States.  It  was  Mrs.  Atwood  who, 
in  1921,  at  the  Salt  Lake  convention  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Informed  the  club  women  of  America  of  the  tragic  plight 
of  the  Indian  people.  She  was  assisted  in  her  plea  by  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Bonnin,  a  beautiful  and  cultivated  Indian  woman.  And  so  eloquently 
did  the  two  plead  that  there  was  created  the  Indian  welfare  division  of 
the  general  federation,  with  Mrs.  Atwood  at  its  head. 

The  torch  Mrs.  Atwood  lighted  was  caught  up  by  John  Collier,  already 
a  student  of  the  subject  and  a  publicist,  and  thrust  up  before  the  public 
gazo.  For  over  seven  years  these  two  pioneers  have  fought— Mrs.  At- 
wood with  the  club  women  of  America  as  a  mighty  force  behind  her, 
John  CoUier  as  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Indian  Defense 
Association.  They  have  fought  In  season  and  out,  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  Congress,  among  the  Indians,  among  the  whites.  And  they  have 
blocked  some  of  the  most  vicious  legislation  of  recent  years  designed  to 
rob  th<e  Indians. 

An  epitome  of  courage,  strength,  and  motherly  kindness,  of  all  that  Is 
best  in  womanhood,  Mrs.  Atwood  sat  facing  the  writer  in  Riverside  last 
August,  telling  of  pitiable  conditions  among  the  Indians  to-day. 

"  The  health  service,"  she  declared,  "  Is  atrocious !    Indian  reservation 
doctors  are,  for  the  most  part,  derelicts.    I  found  four  doctors  who  were 
^ope  fiends  the  first  month  I  was  l»  this  work,  nearly  eight  years  ago." 
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Many  of  the  doctors,*  she  went  on  to  say.  while  not  dope  fiends  or 
liquor  addicts,  are  callously  Indifferent.  Frequently  they  refuse  flatly  to 
respond  to  a  summons.  She  cited  an  Instance.  A  doctor  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  in  1927  refused  point-blank  to  drive  40  miles  at  night, 
with  some  white  people  who  had  come  for  him,  to  attend  a  Navajo 
woman  dying  of  hemorrhages  after  childbirth. 

WOOD  FOa  THIS  STARVING   PBOPLB 

"  But  the  first,  the  crying  need  of  our  Indians  to-day,"  Mrs.  Atwood 
exclaimed,  and  tears  sprang  suddenly  to  her  eyes,  "  is  food !  Simply 
enough  food  to  satisfy  the  pangs  of  semlstarvatlon !  About  five  years 
ago  I  was  invited  out  to  Arizona,  to  Sacaton,  where  the  Indians  and 
whites  were  celebrating  San  Carlos  day.  The  agent — there  are  kind 
subordinate  pfflclals  In  the  Indian  Service  as  well  as  the  other  sort — 
was  giving  the  Indians  a  feast  that  day,  consisting  of  frijoles,  beef, 
coffee,  and  bread. 

•*  I  walked  with  him  to  the  place  where  the  food  was.  And  when  I 
saw  the  Indians  coming  out  with  hungry,  eager  faces,  and  trembling 
hands,  I  exclaimed,  *  Why,  these  Indians  are  famished !  *  He  said, 
'  Yes ;  this  Is  the  only  full  meal  they'll  get  during  the  year.*  These 
were  the  Pima  Indians,  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen.  Their  proud 
boast  is  that  they  have  never  shed  a  drop  of  paleface  blood.  In  the 
early  days  they  always  succored  the  whites,  taking  them  into  their 
homes  when  dying  of  thirst  and  nursing  them  to  health. 

"These  Indians  were  starving  because  the  whites  had  taken  their 
water  from  them  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Gila  River.  The  Govern- 
ment had  built  a  storage  dam  but  had  failed  to  put  any  laterals  down 
to  the  Indian  land.  So  for  three  successive  years  the  Pimas  had 
planted  their  crops  and  seen  them  wither  and  die.  It  was  all  a  wicked 
Injustice !  They  are  such  line  farmers  that  when  they  could  get  even  a 
little  water  they  took  all  the  sweepstakes  In  prizes  in  State  and  county 
fairs." 

But  we  are  digressing !  This  article  has  to  do  only  with  personal  not 
property  wrongs.  Just  a  word  more  about  cruelty  to  adults,  then  we 
wUl  consider  again,  briefly,  the  plight  of  the  little  Indian  child. 

Chain-and-ball  treatment  for  both  sexes — in  one  case  an  Indian 
woman  was  put  in  a  1-room  Jail  with  three  men ;  semlstarvatlon ;  the 
giving  of  spoiled  food  to  helpless  old  Indians  as  "  rations  "  ;  the  refusal 
of  reservation  doctors  to  attend  women  dying  In  childbirth  ;  permitted 
bootlegging  and  moral  evils ;  these  cruelties  to  the  Indian  race  were  re- 
ported In  almost  all  sections  I  visited. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Bonnin — Zltkala-Sa,  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  American  Indians,  a  descendant  of  Sitting  Bull,  and  one  of  the  most 
cultivated  women  of  her  race,  made  the  following  statement  to  me : 

"  During  my  visit  this  summer  to  various  reservations,  I  saw,  at  one 
place,  Indians  bathing  the  corpse  of  a  man.  They  cried  aloud  so  hope- 
lessly that  I  wept  with  them.  The  body  of  the  dead  did  not  have  a  bit 
of  flesh  on  it.  It  was  Just  skin  and  bones.  He  had  starved  to  death. 
He  had  had  no  food  and  no  proper  medical  care.     I  saw  hungry  Indians 

everywhere  I  went. 

"  Then,  too,  there  is  Increasing  Immorality  and  drunkenness,  due  to 

slack  supervision,  on  all  reservations." 

Now — one  last  word  about  the  children!  The  writer  is  convinced 
that  if  the  white  children  of  this  country,  whose  beloved  outdoor  clubs 
are  based  on  Indian  woodcraft  and  Indian  folklore,  could  know  of  the 
treatment  the  little  Indian  child  is  receiving,  there  would  be  a  modern 
children's  crusade.  Perhaps,  when  the  facts  are  told,  there  will  bo  a  cru- 
sade of  American  white  mothers  In  behalf  of  the  Indian  child,  our  ward. 
Think  what  Is  required  In  an  average  American  family  to  feed  a  white 
child  one  day.  Then  listen  to  this,  taken  from  page  327  of  the  Institute 
report,  regarding  the  Indian  boarding  schools : 

"The  average  allowance  for  food  per  capita  is  aproxlmately  11  cents 
a    day.     ♦     •     •     At    Rice    School    (San    Carlos    Apache    Reservation, 
Ariz.)      •     •     •     the    average    amount   spent    lor    food   was  9    cents    a 
day.    The  dietary  was  examined     •     ♦     ♦     and  It  was  obvious  that  the 
children  were  not  receiving  an  adequate  amount  of  food  even  of  the 
very  limited  variety  supplied.     Malnutrition  was  evident.     They  were 
Indolent,  and  when  they  had  the  chance  to  play,  they  merely  sat  about 
on  the  ground,  showing  no  exuberance  of  healthy  youth," 
Exuberance?     In  an  Indian  boarding  school? 


LABOR    IS   ENFORCED  IN    SCHOOL 

I  visited  a  number  of  these  prison-like  schools.  Everywhere  I  found 
extensive  provisions  for  child  labor.  Provisions  for  play  were  almost 
lacking.  In  two  schools  I  was  shown  "  recreation  rooms."  Both  wer© 
gloomy,  musty-smelling  basement  rooms.  And  this  on  the  desert  where 
sunlight  and  space  are  cheap!  But  the  rooms  showed  no  signs  of  use. 
Indian  boarding-school  children  evidently  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
vitality  for  play. 

"  The  labor  of  children  as  carried  on  in  Indian  boarding  schools,** 
the  rpeort  tells  us  further  on,  *'  would,  It  Is  believed,  constitute  a  viola* 
tion  of  child  labor  laws  in  most  States." 

And  the  report  goes  on  to  tell  us : 

"  The  laundry  is  an  Important  feature  of  every  Government  school. 
It  Is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  labor  for  the  pupils.  •  •  •  Tha 
space  allotted  to  the  laundry  is  often  small.  At  one  large  school  this 
fact   is    capitalized.      T^e    superintepdent    reported    that    he    can    get 
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much  more  work  out  of  the  children  if  he  keeps  large  piles  of  laundry 
before  them.  An  inspection  of  the  plant  verified  his  statement.  A 
number  of  small  children  were  literally  hidden  behind  great  piles  of  wet 
laundry  in  a  greatly  overcrowded  room  filled  with  steam     ♦     •     ♦." 

Finally :  *'  The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  In  boarding  schools  Is 
alarming/'  the  report  infornlB  us  on  page  206. 

There  is  not  room  here  to  tell  of  half  the  horrors  in  these  schools 
where  our  little  Indian  wards  spend  their  lives  from  6  to  18,  virtually 
as  prisoners,  though  they  have  committed  no  offense  except  that  of 
being  Indians  instead  of  whites. 

One  investigator  last  year  found  30  children  sleeping  two  in  a  bed, 
in  single  beds,  at  one  school.  And  at  a  school  in  Arizona  the  writer 
saw  one  dormitory  which  contained  18  beds  and  only  two  small  outside 
windows.  Bathing  and  sanitary  facilities  are  usually  of  the  very  worst, 
and  epidemics  sweep  the  aciiools. 

Dr.  B.  O.  Thrasher,  formerly  the  doctor  at  the  Fort  Apache  Indian 
School,  describes  as  follows  the  condition  of  the  little  Indian  children 
being  *'  civilized  "  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  mothers'  arms : 

"  Many  of  these  small  boys  came  to  the  clinics  with  their  hair  filled 
with  nits.  Some  with  crusted  sores  on  their  heads  from  lice.  Many 
with  clothing  many  sizes  too  large  for  them.  Clothing  of  some  stiff 
with  dirt.  Stockings  tied  up  with  pieces  of  string.  Some  were  found 
using  segments  of  automobile  tubes  as  garters.  These  little  boys  were 
being  criminally  neglected     •     ♦     •     in  their  dormitory." 

In  the  Towoac  School,  in  Colorado,  the  cook  discovered  that  the 
dried  fruit  was  full  of  worms.  The  attention  of  the  school  principal 
was  called  to  the  situation,  but  he  told  her  that  when  the  water  boiled 
it  would  sterilize  the  worms  and  it  would  not  hurt  the  children  to  eat 
them.  She  was  made  to  serve  this  food  and  also  to  cook  and  serve 
maggoty  meat. 

More  light  has  boen  shed  on  this  Towoac  School  by  the  former 
matron,  who  loved  the  children  and  was  loved  by  them.  The  flour,  she 
declares,  which  was  stored  in  the  basement,  was  infested  with  mice, 
rats,  and  weevils.  In  addition,  when  the  floors  above  were  scrubbed 
the  dirty  water  would  drip  down  on  the  flour.  Finally  she  ordered  all 
the  flour  removed.  The  school  principal,  hearing  of  this,  declared  that 
the  flour  was  all  right,  in  proof  of  which  he  thrust  his  hand  into  a 
sack.  When  he  withdrew  his  hand  it  contained  a  number  of  small 
mice  as  well  as  flour.  Yet  he  ordered  a  portion  of  the  flour  used  for 
the  children.  The  remainder  was  put  in  storage  and  given  to  the  poor 
and  old  Indians. 

The  children,  this  former  matron  declares,  were  lice  infested  and 
pitifully  underclad.  Only  cheap  canvas  shoes  were  provided,  gingham 
dresses,  and  no  petticoats,  and  only  the  thinnest  of  underwear.  All 
were  underfed.  The  food  actually  **  smelled."  There  was  much  sick- 
ness, and  the  children  received  no  care.  She  sent  one  very  sick  little 
girl  to  the  hospital,  but  the  doctor  twice  returned  her,  refusing  to 
have  her  there. 

The  boarding  schools !  Everywhere  the  writer  went  among  Indians 
she  heard  the  pitiful  plea : 

"  We  don't  want  boarding  schools  away  off ;  our  children  come  home 
sick  ;  we  want  day  schools  hero." 

And  the  bitter  complaint  from  the  children  :  **  We  work  too  hard. 
They  don't  give  us  enough  to  eat." 

On  the  Colorado  plain  near  Ignacio  the  Utes — in  gorgeous  bead  and 
feather  regalia,  for  it  happened  to  be  the  last  day  of  a  4-day  sun 
dance — gathered  around  the  writer  and  told  their  troubles.  The 
elders  complained  of  injustice,  of  lack  of  medical  care,  of  cruel  neglect 
of  aged  Indians.  The  shy  young  people,  home  on  vacation,  told  of 
harsh  punishments  in  the  distant  boarding  schools. 

SCHOOL   DISCIPLINE   IS   CRUEL 

And  as  the  writer  continued  to  move  about  among  Indians  and 
whites  In  half  a  dozen  States  she  heard  more  and  more  of  the  cruel 
discipline  at  the  Indian  boarding  schools. 

*'  I  have  seen  Indian  boys  chained  to  their  beds  at  night  for  punish- 
ment," Construction  Engineer  Russell,  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  has  declared. 
"  I  have  seen  them  thrown  into  cellars  under  the  building  which  the 
superintendent  called  a  Jail.  I  have  seen  their  shoes  taken  from  them 
and  they  forced  to  walk  through  the  snow  to  the  barn  to  help  milk. 
I  have  seen  them  whipped  with  a  hemp  rope,  also  a  water  hose,  and 
forced  to  do  servants'  work  for  employees  and  superintendent  without 
compensation,  under  the  guise  of  industrial  education." 

W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  professor  of  education,  Swarthmore  College,  one 
of  the  institute  investigators,  found  these  conditions  on  his  trip  to 
Wahpcton,  N.  Dak.  : 

"  School  supplies  right  down  to  rock  bottom — not  sure  whether  they 
can   liold  out,   and   superintendent   may   have  to   keep   youngsters  alive 
out  of  his^  own  pocket.     Rations  consist  of  bread  and  mush.     This  and 
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other  schools  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  make  one  wonder  if  Dakota 
is  not  the  Siberia  of  the  Indian  Service. 

*'  The  superintendent  showed  me  a  dungeon  in  the  basement  pre- 
viously used  for  girls,  up  to  his  coming  two  years  ago.  *  I  never 
locked  up  any  Indian  child  yet,  and  I  don't  intend  to  begin,'  he  said. 
The  dungeon  is  18  by  8,  absolutely  dark.  Girls  told  the  superintendent 
of  two  or  three  of  them  sleeping  there  on  mattresses  and  rats  crawling 
over  them  at  night.  Their  food  was  bread  and  water.  Brick  walla 
showed  where  the  girls  had  worked  holes  through  and  escaped." 

Finally  Mrs.  Bonnin  made  to  the  writer  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  the  Oglala  School  in  South  Dakota : 

**  Conquering  Bear's  two  boys  were  in  Oglala  boarding  school,  and 
they  ran  away  to  Corn  Creek,  about  40  miles  away.  Policeman  Jumping 
Eagle  and  the  disciplinarian  went  after  them  and  brought  them  back 
and  gave  them  a  severe  beating.  They  were  about  12  and  14  years 
at  the  time.  Their  heads  were  shaved,  though  it  was  winter.  One  of 
the  boys  had  a  ball  and  chain  locked  onto  his  leg  and  was  locked  to 
the  bed  at  night.  My  informant  saw  this  herself.  The  boys  were  in 
the  Jail  above  her  room.  They  were  in  a  dirty,  filthy  place,  with 
a  bucket  to  be  us^d  as  toilet. 

"She  said  it  hurt  her  so  to  see  all  these  things,  such  a&  this  little 
boy  carrying  the  ball  when  marching  to  meals,  that  she  could  not  eat. 
The  boy  even  went  to  school  with  the  ball  and  chain  on,  and  it  bothered 
the  other  children.  Many  requests  were  made  to  the  principal  to  have 
the  disciplinarian  take  the  chain  off,  but  days  went  by  before  this  was 
actually  done." 

And  Mrs.  Bonnin  related  this  incident : 

"A  district-school  teacher,  still  in  the  Indian  Service,  hitched  12 
little  boys  together  and  plowed  an  acre  of  ground.  When  a  boy  lagged 
behind  because  of  exhaustion  he  was  prodded  with  a  sharp  stick.  The 
father  of  one  of  the  boys  told  me  this  during  my  visit  last  summer." 

WHO    IS    RESPONSIBLE? 

What  of  the  Indian  Bureau — the  Indians'  "  guardian  " — while  these 
things  are  taking  place?  Are  these  frightful  conditions  never  reported 
to  the  Indian  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioner? 

I  am  informed  they  are.  That  every  now  and  then  some  bureau  em- 
ployee, placing  loyalty  to  humanity  above  loyalty  to  superintendent  or 
other  petty  superior,  reports  conditions  directly  to  Indian  Commissioner 
Burke. 

For  example :  Dr.  S.  S.  Warren,  at  the  Leupp  Boarding  School  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation,  made  such  an  appeal.  In  desperation,  during 
an  epidemic  in  1925  to  save  the  lives  of  little  Navajo  children.  First, 
however,  he  notified  the  local  superintendent  of  the  epidemic,  as 
follows : 

**  We  have  approximately  100  cases  of  measles  and  7  cases  of  pneu- 
monia. Having  Just  gone  through  an  epidemic  of  Infiuenza,  our  nursing 
force  of  teachers  and  two  nurses  are  worn  out  and  unfit  for  duty." 

For  a  time  he  made  these  appeals  daily  to  the  reservation  superin- 
tendent, urging  the  desperate  need  of  more  nurses  and  medical  assist- 
ance. He  did  not  get  either.  Finally,  as  a  last  measure,  with  children 
dying  all  about  him  needlessly,  he  wired  directly  to  Indian  Commis- 
sioner Burke  on  April  29  in  these  words  : 

•'  We  have  had  an  epidemic  of  measles  and  influenza  since  March  17. 
Four  deaths,  and  typhus  suspect  in  hospital  now.  Dormitories  and 
hospitals  foul  with  contagion.  No  sanitary  measures  have  been  taken 
in  conformity  with  public  health  and  State  laws  to  clean  up.  Children 
being  bedded  in  and  occupying  quarters  used  for  the  sick,  to  the  future 
detriment  of  health." 

Doctor  Warren  obtained  no  aid.  Six  months  later  the  following 
rebuke  was  sent  him : 

*'  In  the  Indian  Service  all  matters  of  importance  should  be  carried 
out  through  the  superintendent  as  administrative  officer.  If  you  will 
Inform  the  superintendent  In  writing  as  to  what  you  believe  should  be 
done  *  ♦  ♦  your  responsibility  ceases.  All  such  matters  are 
checked  up  sooner  or  later,  and  should  the  superintendent  fail  in  his 
duty  he  must  take  the  consequences." 

Checked  up  sooner  or  later?     Ah,  no  doubt. 

But  the  dying  little  Navajos  had  not  been  able  to  wait.  They  had 
gone  on  the  long  trail  to  hunting  grounds  which,  we  hope,  were  happier 
than  those. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  said  In 
1864,  when  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  was  in  Washington  on  behalf 
of  the  Sioux  Indians : 

"What  does  Bishop  Whipple  want?  If  he  has  come  here  to  tell  us 
of  the  corruption  of  our  Indian  system  and  the  dishonesty  of  Indian 
agents,  tell  him  that  we  know  It.  But  the  Government  never  reforms 
an  evil  until  the  people  demand  it  Tell  him  that  when  he  reaches  the 
heart  of  the  American  people  the  Indians  will  be  saved." 
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'^^HE  .n'rcatcontiniiinji;  sran- 
^i<^clal()rAni('ri('nn  public  life 
is  th(^  scaiulal  of  Iiulian  attliirs. 
Thr  intcnsilictl  cnshiN cnicnt  'i^ 
p(M'S(*(Uiti(>n  of  a  third  of  a  mil- 
lie  )U  Reel  Americans  is  the  nican- 
(^st,  as  it  is  one  ol'  tlic  hui;'rst 
s(*an(lals,  oflhc  yeai*  11)21. 

And  tliou.c:h  AllxTt  15.  Fall,  who 
contri])iite(l  his  bit  to  tliat  histori- 
cal scaiKhil,  is  p:(ne,  the  scandal  has 
neither  ceased  nor  grown  less. 

One  hundred  and  t\v«Mily  -  three 
thousand  sciuare  miles  the  area  of 
Japan — is  involvt-d  in  this  Indian 
scandal.  Oil,  coal,  water  i)()wer, 
timber  anrl  other  natural  resources 
worth  ])illi()ns  arc*  involved.  A  hun- 
dr(ul  hidpless  Indian  tribes  are 
caught  in  the  net  of  this  great 
wrong.  White  populations  of  10,- 
000.000  ar(>  menaced  by  the  dis- 
eases whicli  .rage  among  h(di)less 
Indians  i)enned  on  reservations. 

The  climax  oT  a  record  at  once 
monstrous  and  mean  is  now  being 
achieved.  Ther<'  is  on(^  liberty 
which  ev(n  the  blacdv  slaves  before 
the  civil  war  were  never  deprived 
of — liberty  of  rtdigion.  In  the  name 
of  Americau'sni  and  Christianity 
the  Indian  bureau  is  now  taking 
away  from  tin*  Vi  {\  slav(\s  this  last 
liberty. 

I  am  not  making  fantastic  state- 
ments. This  article  and  on»'S  to 
follow  will  reach  many  riiiub  rs.  If 
1  made  one  inaccurate  statement 
among  a  hundrcMl  accurate^  on(^s, 
the  Indian  bureau  would  procdaim 
my  error  from  coast  to  coast,  'i'he 
statements  are  true  and  the  facts 
are  tr(unendously  important. 

Abraham  Lincoln  in  is^V,]  said 
about  the  system  of  Indian  affairs: 
"If  I  live,  this  accursed  system  shall 
be  reformed."  He  did  not  live. 
The  system  lives.  It  has  gained  an 
independencie  of  congressiomil  and 
popular  control  which  it  n»*ver  had 


in  Lincoln's  time.  In  T.incolns 
time  the  system  mercdy  nibbled  at 
the  Indian's  property  and  his  per- 
sonal lilxu'ties.  Now  it  reaches  as 
a  giant  octopus  through  all  thr  12:;.- 
OOM  s(iuare  miles  of  ihe  Indian 
country,  and  its  teniacdes  have 
grasped  not  only  the  Indian's  bodv 
but  his  conscience  and  soul. 

Tlu'  Indian,  tlimiLili  new  a  ;'ili/.('ii. 
is  a  nieml)er  of  an  alien  comnninity. 
once  a  sovereign  nation,  now  a  de- 
pendent community.  The  supreme 
court  has  ruled  that  the  Indian  is 
dependent  on  congress  or  its  agents 
— on  the  political  will  of  congress. 
Therid'ore.  he  cannot  assert  consti- 
tutional  rights. 

Congress  has  turned  the  Indian 
over  to  the  IJureau  of  Indian  A\'- 
fairs.  This  bur(*au,  in  the  |)ei)nri- 
r.ient  of  tb.e  lnt(>rior,  with  nearly 
Ouoo  paid  employes,  is  engaged  in 
"(dvilizing"  a  third  of  a  inillioii  In 
dians. 

The  Indian  bui'(^au  is  trustee  over 
the  Indian  i)r()perty  who.-^e  ;irt  a  is 
twice  that  of  Xew  York  state,  nnd 
whose  values  are  unknown  billions. 
It  is  guardian  over  the  Indian's 
I)erson.  Also  it  is  (he  Indian's 
teacher,  doctor,  irrigation  engine-  r. 
farin  organizer,  court  of  justice,  p;)- 
liceiiian  and   rtdigious  regulator. 

Indian  bureau  regulations  have 
tile  effect  of  congressional  st:itntes. 
The  Indian  bureau  is  its  own  iaw- 
UKiker,  to  the  extent  of  about  L'uon 
laws. 

Th(^  Indian  bureau  is  a  trustee 
and  guardian  who  is  resi)onsible  to 
no  court  in  the  land.  All  other 
wards — except  Indians  can  go  in 
to  court  when  their  guardian  brutal 
izes  them  or  dissipates  their  estate. 
They  can  get  a  court  r<'vi<  w  of  the 
guardian  nr  t  ni>t i  e. 

Hut  not  so  the  Indians.  Xo  other 
trustee  on  earth  controls  so  huge 
an  estate  as  the  Indian  bureau.  Xo 
other  trustee  is  sui)reme  ubove  the 
courts  immune  from  court  reviev/. 
The  Indians  are  in  effect  the  i)roi)- 
erty  of  their  guardian.     Horses  and 
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[HE  great  continuing  scan- 
dal of  American  public  life 
is  the  scandal  of  Indian  affairs. 
The  intensified  enslavement  £sP 
persecution  of  a  third  of  a  mil- 
lion Red  Americans  is  the  mean- 
est, as  it  is  one  of  the  hugest 
scandals,  of  the  year  1924. 

And  though  Albert  B.  Fall,  who 
contributed  his  bit  to  that  histori- 
cal scandal,  is  gone,  the  scandal  has 
neither  ceased  nor  grown  less. 

One  hundred  and  twenty -three 
thousand  square  miles — the  area  of 
Japan — is  involved  in  this  Indian 
scandal.  Oil,  coal,  water  power, 
timber  and  other  natural  resources 
worth  billions  are  involved.  A  hun- 
dred helpless  Indian  tribes  are 
caught  in  the  net  of  this  great 
wrong.  White  populations  of  10,- 
000,000  are  menaced  by  the  dis- 
eases which  rage  among  helpless 
Indians  penned  on  reservations. 

The  climax  of  a  record  at  once 
monstrous  and  mean  is  now  being 
achieved.  There  is  one  liberty 
which  even  the  black  slaves  before 
the  civil  war  were  never  deprived 
of — liberty  of  religion.  In  the  name 
of  Americanism  and  Christianity 
the  Indian  bureau  is  now  taking 
away  from  the  red  slaves  this  last 
liberty. 

I  am  not  making  fantastic  state- 
ments. This  article  and  ones  to 
follow  will  reach  many  readers.  If 
I  made  one  inaccurate  statement 
among  a  hundred  accurate  ones, 
the  Indian  bureau  would  proclaim 
my  error  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
statements  are  true  and  the  facts 
are  tremendously  important. 

Abraham  Lincoln  in  1863  said 
about  the  system  of  Indian  affairs: 
"If  I  live,  this  accursed  system  shall 
be  reformed."  He  did  not  live. 
The  system  lives.  It  has  gained  an 
Independence  of  congressional  and 
popular  control  which  it  never  had 


in  Lincoln's  time.  In  Lincoln's 
time  the  system  merely  nibbled  at 
the  Indian's  property  and  his  per- 
sonal liberties.  Now  it  reaches  as 
a  giant  octopus  through  all  the  123,- 
000  square  miles  of  the  Indian 
country,  and  its  tentacles  have 
grasped  not  only  the  Indian's  body 
but  his  conscience  and  soul. 

The  Indian,  though  now  a  citizen, 
is  a  member  of  an  alien  community, 
once  a  sovereign  nation,  now  a  de- 
pendent community.  The  supreme 
court  has  ruled  that  the  Indian  is 
dependent  on  congress  or  its  agents 
— on  the  political  will  of  congress. 
Therefore,  he  cannot  assert  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Congress  has  turned  the  Indian 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. This  bureau,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  with  nearly 
6000  paid  employes,  is  engaged  in 
"civilizing"  a  third  of  a  million  In- 
dians. 

The  Indian  bureau  is  trustee  over 
the  Indian  property — whose  area  is 
twice  that  of  New  York  state,  and 
whose  values  are  unknown  billions. 

It  is  guardian  over  the  Indian's 
person.  Also  it  is  the  Indian's 
teacher,  doctor,  irrigation  engineer, 
farm  organizer,  court  of  justice,  po- 
liceman and  religious  regulator. 

Indian  bureau  regulations  have 
the  effect  of  congressional  statutes. 
The  Indian  bureau  is  its  own  law- 
maker, to  the  extent  of  about  2000 
laws. 

The  Indian  bureau  is  a  trustee 
and  guardian  who  is  responsible  to 
no  court  in  the  land.  All  other 
wards — except  Indians — can  go  in- 
to court  when  their  guardian  brutal- 
izes them  or  dissipates  their  estate. 
They  can  get  a  court  review  of  the 
guardian  or  trustee. 

But  not  so  the  Indians.  No  other 
trustee  on  earth  controls  so  huge 
an  estate  as  the  Indian  bureau.  No 
other  trustee  is  supreme  above  the 
courts — immune  from  court  review. 
The  Indians  are  in  effect  the  prop- 
erty of  their  guardian.    Horses  and 


dogs  also  are  property,  but  if  they 
are  brutalized  by  their  owner  he 
can  be  dragged  into  court.  Not  so 
the  Indian  bureau.  A  starving  In- 
dian cannot  force  his  guardian  into 
court.  An  Indian  parent  ruthlessly 
separated  from  his  child  for  years 
at  a  time,  merely  for  the  crime  of 
being  an  Indian,  cannot  hale  his 
guardian  into  court.  An  Indian  im- 
prisoned for  his  religious  worship 
has  no  redress  in  the  courts. 

The  Indian  bureau  is  sanctimo- 
nious. It  is  the  boldest  of  all  Chris- 
tian missionaries  and  weeps  over 
the  needs  of  its  wards,  particularly 
at  election  times  and  when  con- 
gress is  considering  the  $13,000,000 
Indian  office  budget. 

I  close  this  article  with  a  quota- 
tion from  the  National  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research.  This  bureau 
investigated  the  Indian  office  for 
Pres.  Taft  and  for  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  congress.  Its  100,000 -word  re- 
port was  suppressed.  Not  even  one 
copy  was  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  library  of  congress  for  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  to  read.    Such 


is  the  power  of  the  Indian  bureau 
and  of  the  vested  financial  inter- 
ests which  operate  through  the  bu- 
reau. This  is  the  summary  of  the 
findings  of  the  National  Municipal 
Research  Bureau: 

"Behind  the  sham  protection 
which  operated  largely, as  a  blind 
to  publicity  have  been  at  all  times 
great  wealth  in  the  form  of  Indian 
funds  to  be  subverted;  valuable 
lands,  mines,  oil  fields,  and  other 
natural  resources  to  be  despoiled  or 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  trad- 
er; and  large  profits  to  be  made  by 
those  dealing  with  trustees  who 
were  animated  by  motives  of  gain. 
And  still,  due  to  the  increasing 
value  of  the  remaining  estate,  there 
is  left  an  inducement  to  fraud,  cor- 
ruption, and  institutional  incom- 
petence almost  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  comprehension.  All  the 
machinery  of  government  has  been 
set  to  work  to  repress  rather  than 
to  provide  adequate  means  for  just- 
ly dealing  with  a  large  population 
which  has  had  no  political  rights." 


THE 
"ACCURSED  SYSTEM" 


Separating  the  Indian  from  his 
property  is  the  chief  business  in 
Indian  affairs.  This  concerns  you 
and  me,  because  the  Indian  is  our 
government's  ward  and  because  the 
Indian  estate,  containing  billions  of 
dollars  of  natural  wealth,  is  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  national  domain. 

The  naval  oil  scandal  involved 
less  than  a  half  billion  dollars  of 
estimated  value.  The  Indian  estate 
scandal  involves  10  times  that  much 
value.  Why  has  the  conservation 
idea  been  applied  to  national  for- 
ests, national  parks,  Alaskan  pub- 
lic domain  and,  in  theory,  to  the 
naval  oil  reserves,  but  never  to  the 
123,000  square  miles  of  Indian 
country? 

Because  neither  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau nor  congress  has  any  intention 
of   conserving  this   Indian  country 


or  of  developing  it  for  the  national 
advantage.  They  intend  to  con- 
tinue as  they  have  done,  to  dispose 
of  this  huge  estate  for  the  benefit 
of  private  and  predatory  Interests. 

The  Indian  Bureau  does  not  want 
to  separate  the  Indian  from  his 
property  all  at  once.  For  it  con- 
trols that  property  and  all  the 
money  resultant  from  its  lease  or 
sale.  The  property  lies  in  35  dif- 
ferent states.  The  Indian  Bureau 
has  an  unprecedented  and  limitless 
discretion  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  whole  estate  of 
billions. 

The  Indian  Bureau  must  protect 
itself  in  congress.  It  must  keep  its 
job — and  multiply  the  jobs.  By 
what  method?  A  trustee  having  un- 
reviewable power  over  an  estate  of 
billions  scattered  through  35  states 
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can    go    a    long    way    toward    con- 
trolling congress. 

So  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  "sys- 
tem" to  turn  the  Indian  estate  over 
all  at  once  to  the  hungry  corporate 
and  voting  interests.  The  gigantic 
fund  to  be  used  politically  must  be 
doled  out  not  by  billions  a  year 
but  only  by  millions  or  tens  of  mil- 
lions. 

Meantime  the  Indian  Bureau 
must  keep  and  increase  its  unregu- 
lated power  over  this  vast  estate. 
And  in  fact  each  year  sees  the  in- 
crease of  the  czar-like  power  of 
the  Indian  office  over  the  lands, 
the  money  and  the  persons  of  the 
Indians.  And  each  year  sees  the 
extension  of  the  octopus'  power 
over  congress  itself — the  bipartisan 
octopus,  Republican  where  he  needs 
to  be  and  Democratic  where  he 
needs  to  be. 

The  real  chief  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau is  Edgar  B.  Merritt,  the  as- 
sistant commissioner.  Merritt,  an 
Arkansas  Democrat,  did  not  trem- 
ble for  his  job  when  Albert  B.  Fall 
became  secretary  of  the  interior, 
and  a  lifelong  Republican  politician, 
Charles  H.  Burke,  became  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs.  Not  at 
all.  The  Democratic  Indian  office 
boss  kept  his  job.  And  promptly, 
under  Fall's  direction,  bipartisan 
system  went  out  to  elect  a  Repub- 


lican ticket  in  New  Mexico  by  the 
attempted  device  of  cancelling  the 
Pueblo  land  titles  and  delivering 
these  lands  over  to  white  voters. 

Merritt  became  assistant  commis- 
sioner in  1914  and  holds  across  the 
Republican  administration.  But  if 
the  system  "works"  Republican 
politics  in  one  state  it  will  "work" 
Democratic  politics  in  another,  and 
this  arrangement  is  congenial  to 
the  two  big  parties  or  to  those 
who  control  them.  For  didn't  Sin- 
clair, Fall's  friend,  work  both 
parties  at  one  time  everywhere? 

The  uprooting  of  this  system — 
"accursed  system,"  as  Lincoln 
called  it — from  American  public 
life,  is  one  of  the  big  jobs  waiting 
for  those  who  want  big  jobs  to  do. 
The  material  stake  is  10  times  the 
stake  in  slavery  which  caused  the 
civil  war,  40  times  the  stake  in  the 
slave  trade  against  which  the  Brit- 
ish abolitionists  struggled  for  50 
years  before  they  won,  and  at  least 
20  times  the  stake  in  the  struggle 
to  emancipate  the  slaves  of  the 
Congo  from  the  grip  of  King  Leo- 
pold of  Belgium. 

The  American  Indian  country  has 
been  called  the  American  Congo. 
The  "system"  has  here  been  de- 
scribed. In  succeeding  articles  we 
will  watch  that  "system"  at  work. 


INDIAN  LANDS  AND 
THE  "SYSTEM" 


The  United  States  used  to  make 
treaties  with  the  Indians.  It  made 
about  300  treaties  and  in  letter  or 
spirit  has  broken  them  all.  Solemn 
treaties,  but  this  is  how  an  Indian 
commissioner,  Francis  A.  Walker, 
correctly  described  our  own  gov- 
ernment's view  of  the  matter: 

"When  dealing  with  savage  men 
as  with  savage  beasts,  no  question 
of  national  honor  can  be  involved. 
Whether  to  fight,  to  run  away,  or 
to  employ  a  ruse,  is  solely  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency." 


Treaties  solemnly  signed,  and 
solemnly  obeyed  by  the  Indians, 
were  "ruses"  in  the  intention  of 
the  government  officials. 

They  were  "ruses"  designed  to 
lead  the  Indians  to  make  peaceful 
surrender  of  their  ancestral  lands 
in  return  for  a  guaranteed  perpet- 
ual occupancy  of  other  land,  and 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Hav- 
ing thus  separated  the  Indian  from 
his  land,  our  government  proceed- 
ed to  forget  the  "ruse" — to  violate 
its  sworn  obligations. 


We  must  hurry  past  this  gigan- 
tically mean  chapter  in  order  to 
deal  with  present  wrongdoings. 
One  case  will  suffice.  The  100,000 
California  Indians  received  com- 
plete treaty  guarantees  in  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  with 
Mexico.  They  were  pledged  the 
undisturbed  continued  use  of  the 
land  they  were  occupying.  In  thirty 
years  they  had  been  dispossessed 
of  the  last  square  yard  of  this  land. 
They  had  been  enslaved,  starved, 
and  actually  massacred  by  thou- 
sands. Their  number  was  reduced 
to  15,000. 

Summing  up  that  California  In- 
dian record,  Indian  Commissioner 
Kelsey,  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  stated:  "The  last  100 
years  tend  to  show  that  the  Indian 
Office  has  not  within  itself  the 
power  to*  initiate  any  movement 
for  the  relief  of  the  Indians." 
These  words  are  the  truth  today. 

But  eviction  by  treaty  violation 
is  only  one  method  of  separating 
Poor  Lo  from  his  estate.  More  gen- 
tlemanly methods,  better  designed 
to  perpetuate  the  Indian  Bureau 
system,  have  been  devised. 

The  first  method  is  to  force  upon 
the  Indian  an  allotment  of  land  in 
"fee  simple."  Prior  to  this  event 
he  is  kept  in  leading-strings  made 
of  iron  links.  He  is  forbidden  to 
handle  his  own  money,  prevented 
from  organizing  for  corporate  ac- 
tion with  other  Indians,  left  illiter- 
ate and  given  no  training  in  agri- 
cultural organization.  Then  when 
the  corporations  or  the  local  voters 
are  ready,  and  when  the  Indian 
Bureau  needs  a  friend,  the  Indian 
suddenly  is  given  absolute  owner- 
ship of  his  land  individually. 

In  a  moment  the  whites  are  upon 
him.  By  enticement  and  loans  and 
actual  duress  they  get  his  land 
away.  It  happens  everywhere.  Dr. 
Warren  K.  Moorehead  speaks  thus 
of  the  White  Earth  reservation  al- 
lotments in  Minnesota.  The  White 
Earth  Indians  are  at  this  time  des- 
titute. Moorehead  is  a  member  of 
the    President's     Board     of    Indian 


Commissioners.     He  says: 

"The  Indians  lost  their  property 
almost  without  exception.  The  af- 
fidavits bristled  with  forgery  and 
perjury  Drunkenness  was  one 
means  of  separating  them  from 
their  land.  Where  was  the  Indian 
Bureau  while  these  disgraceful 
scenes  were  being  enacted?  How 
is  it  that  the  testimony  of  mission- 
aries and  others  produced  no  ef- 
fect at  Washington?" 

But  there  is  a  still  more  gentle- 
manly  method,   and   more    popular 
at   the    present   time    with   the    In- 
dian Bureau.     This  is  to  allot  the 
Indians  their  land  individually  but 
to   hold   the    allotments    in    trust. 
Sixty  thousand  square  miles  of  the 
Indian  estate  is  now  trust  allotted. 
As     soon     as     trust    allotment     is 
made,  then  the  Indian  Bureau  has 
limitless  power  over  the  property. 
It  can  lease  it  or  sell  it,  with  or 
without    the    Indian's    consent,    by 
declaring  the  Indian  "mentally  in- 
competent." It  can  lease  or  sell  by 
any  method,  at  any  price,  subject 
only  to  the  regulations  which  itself 
makes.     This  is  better  than  letting 
a    hungry,    frightened    or    drunken 
Indian    sell    his    fee-simple    allot- 
ment, for  now  the  Indian  Bureau 
can  say  who  can  lease  or  buy,  and 
when,   and   on   the   basis   of   what 
agreement  or  payment. 

And  if  a  helpless  Indian  sells  his 
fee-simple  allotment,  then  he,  the 
Indian,  gets  the  money.  But  if  the 
Indian  Bureau  sells  or  leases  trust- 
allotted  land,  then  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau gets  the  money  to  use  for  the 
"civilization"  or  rationing  of  the 
Indians  or  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

So  there  has  been  built  up  that 
huge  fund  of  tens  of  millions  held 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  and  variously 
used. 

There  are  numerous  other  meth- 
ods of  separating  the  Indian  from 
his  property.  Always  the  Indian 
Bureau,  his  guardian,  wields  these 
methods  or  directs  the  wield- 
ing. And  meantime  it  weeps  over 
his  un- Christianized  pagan  soul. 


SLAVES 

IN  OKLAHOMA 


Down  in  Oklahoma  there  are 
50,000    slaves. 

They  are  Indians  who  were  guar- 
anteed their  perpetual  independ- 
ence by  the  United  States  80  years 
ago.  In  1908  a  solemn  mockery 
was  carried  out  of  making  them 
free  Americans  in  every  sense. 
But  they  are  slaves,  made  slaves 
by  the  very  law  which  pretended  to 
make  them  glorious,  free  United 
States   Americans. 

This  is  the  most  lurid  scandal  of 
the  Indian  "system"  at  present, 
except  for  that  other  scandal  of 
the  religious  persecution  of  the 
Indians  by  the  Indian  Bureau, 
which  will  be  described  in  the  next 
article. 

The  gist  of  the  Oklahoma  scandal 
is  as  follows: 

With  the  Indian  Bureau,  which 
normally  dictates  to  congress  in 
legislation  affecting  Indians,  pas- 
sively consenting,  congress  has 
turned  the  Oklahoma  Indians  over 
to  the  political  guardians  appointed 
by  the  county  courts  of  the  state. 

These  guardians  report  to  the 
court  which  appoints  them.  The 
court  is  locally  elected.  The  guar- 
dians elect  or  defeat  the  judges. 

The  guardians  receive  the  in- 
come of  the  Indians  from  oil, 
timber  sales,  grazing  leases,  etc. 
They  control  these  sums  absolutely. 
They  control  equally  the  persons 
of  the  Indians. 

The  income  since  this  guardian- 
ship system  was  created  has  sev- 
eral times  trebled  $10,000,000.  The 
guardians  pay  the  Indians  w^hat 
they  choose,  collect  huge  fees,  lend 
out  the  money,  buy  and  sell  real 
estat-e  through  it,  and  help  support 
the  political  machines  of  the  state 
with  this  Indian  money. 

Guardian  Kimberly,  placed  by 
the  court  in  charge  of  an  Indian 
girl,  demanded  $5000  a  year  as  his 


fee.  He  proved  that  he  took  this 
girl  to  a  *'movie"  once  a  week.  He 
did  not  claim  to  perform  any  other 
service — for  the  girl's  oil  income 
was  collected  by  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  merely  paid  over  to  him.  The 
court  awarded  him  $5000. 

A  young  Shawnee  woman  tried 
to  flee  from  her  white  guardian. 
He  pursued  her  through  county 
after  county.  Through  a  court 
order  he  took  her  household  ef- 
fects, even  her  bed.  He  refused 
her  a  cent  of  her  money.  He 
published  advertisements  warning 
doctors  not  to  give  medical  service 
to  this  woman.  The  doctors  obeyed. 
The  woman's  baby  became  ill,  no 
medical  treatment  could  be  had, 
and  the  baby  died.  The  woman  i^ 
a  slave  today. 

A  joint  report  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Ass'n,  the  American  Indian 
Defense  Ass'n,  and  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs^ 
states:  "There  is  no  hope  for  any 
reformation  in  the  present  system, 
and  if  action  is  delayed  for  a  few 
vears  there  will  be  no  Indians  left 
with  property  to  protect." 

But  this  system  is  not  new.  It 
was  established  in  1908.  Every 
year  since,  the  scandal  has  grown 
more  atrocious.  What  has  the 
Indian  Bureau,  with  its  dictatorial 
powers  in  legislation,  done  about 
the  scandal? 

It  has  done  just  one  thing.  It 
got  Uncle  Sam  to  appropriate 
about  $100,000  a  year,  which  has 
been  continued  annually  since 
1915,  to  employ  attorneys.  These 
attorneys  live  in  Oklahoma  and 
nractice  before  the  county  courts. 
They  have  no  power  under  law. 
Assistant  Commissioner  Merrit 
rififhtly  states  that  there  is  little 
friction  between  thes-e  attorneys 
and  the  courts  which  appoint  the 
guardians. 
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The  courts  and  the  guardians  are 
in  conspiracy  to  enslave  the  Indians 
and  rob  them.  The  $100,000  corps 
of  Indian  office  employes,  ap- 
pointed solely  to  protect  these 
pitiful  victims,  has  no  friction  with 
those  engaged  m  one  of  the  most 
hideous  crimes  of  the  century. 

Now  various  organizations  of 
citizens  have  undertaken  to  get  leg- 
islation abolishing  this  peonage 
and  loot  in  Oklahoma.    The  Indian 

RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION 


Bureau  weakly  agrees  that  It 
should  be  done.  The  facts  have 
been  broadcast  and  are  uncon- 
tradicted, but  Congress  refuses  to 
budge.  The  Oklahoma  delegation 
says  "No."  The  Indian  Bureau 
maintains  its  army  of  "protectors," 
and  collects  and  delivers  to  the 
guardians  the  money  from  the  In- 
dian estates. 

There  are   many   ways   to   sepa- 
rate  Indians   from   their   property. 


I  have  told  the  sort  of  lawless 
power  which  the  Indian  Bureau 
wields  over  the  vast  property  held 
in  trust  for  the  Indians,  and  how 
that  power  is  used  to  control  Con- 
gress and  to  maintain  a  system  of 
tyranny  involving  the  riotous  waste 
of  123,000  square  miles  of  Indian 
and  public  land. 

In  1921,  Albert  B.  Fall  became 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Charles  H.  Burke  became  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs.  Edgar  B. 
Merrit,  a  Democrat,  chief  of  the 
bureaucracy,  remained  as  assistant 
commissioner. 

And  in  that  year  the  absolutism 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  reached  out 
and  grasped  the  soul  of  the  Indian. 
A  slow  persecution  against  the  In- 
dian religions  which  had  long  been 
going  on  was  speeded  up,  and  the 
speeding-up  has  proceeded  until  to- 
day it  has  become  the  outstanding 
Indian  scandal. 

But  the  Indian  Bureau  makes  its 
own  laws,  called  regulations,  which 
are  binding  as  statutes  until  such 
time  as  Congress  may  overrule 
them. 

The  Indian  Bureau  creates 
crimes,  and  one  of  the  crimes  it 
has  created  is  to  worship  God  as 
an  Indian  worships  God. 

The  "Indian  offenses"  which  are 
decreed  by  the  Indian  Bureau  are 


not  tried  before  the  courts  of  the 
land.  They  are  tried  before  the 
field  subordinates  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau. These  Indian  Judges  and  In- 
dian agents  are  the  accusers,  the 
judges  and  Juries.  Often  they  are 
the  witnesses  as  well.  Under  such 
a  barbaric  arrangement  the  Indian 
is  arrested,  tried  and  fined  or  im- 
prisoned for  an  "Indian  offense!" 
This  is  done  in  order  to  teach  the 
savage  Indian  about  law,  Justice 
and  the  orderly  processes  of  the 
law. 

The  Indians  are  deeply  and  uni- 
versally religious.  Their  religions 
are  older  than  Christianity.  These 
religions  teach  about  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  of  man,  the  rela- 
tion between  man  and  God,  the  duty 
of  man  to  man.  They  contain  the 
moral  code  of  the  Indians,  which  is 
a  code  of  truth-telling,  honest  deal- 
ing, kindness  to  children  and  the 
old,  loyalty  to  the  community,  faith- 
fulness in  marriage,  and  cheerful- 
ness in  the  face  of  sorrows. 

They  express  these  religions 
through  songs,  congregational  pray- 
ers, rhythmic  movements  and  dra- 
matic pantomimes.  Their  forms  of 
prayer  are  many  and  they  believe 
that  by  faith  alone  is  a  man  saved. 
The  Indian  belief  is  that  a  man's 
prayer  is  effective  only  if  it  is  an 
acutual,    emotional    and    believing 


communion  with  God.  The  "In- 
dian dance"  is  simply  any  form  of 
Indian  worship. 

Some  missionaries  find  the  In- 
dians very  vexing.  Such  mission- 
aries would  like  to  smash  the  In- 
dian religions  by  force,  and  are  glad 
when  the  Indian  Bureau  compels 
Indian  children  to  accept  religious 
training  from  the  missionaries. 

To  please  these  missionaries,  who 
represent  a  considerable  political 
power,  and  to  express  its  contempt 
for  the  Indians  whom  it  has 
wronged  (for  it  is  human  nature  to 
despise  and  eVen  hate  the  creature 
one  wrongs),  the  Indian  Bureau  has 
instituted  a  persecution  of  these 
"pagan"  Indian  religions. 

IT.  HAS  CLASSED  THE  RE- 
LIGIOUS RITES  AS  "INDIAN  OF- 
FENSES," PUNISHABLE  BY  IM- 
PRISONMENT. 

Commissioner  Burke  on  Apr.  26, 
1921,  instructed  all  the  Indian 
superintendents  to  treat  as  Indian 
offenses  any  "so-called  religious 
ceremony"  which,  in  their  opinion, 
promoted  idleness,  was  prolonged 
or  excessive,  caused  Indians  to  give 
away  their  property  recklessly, 
contained  danger  to  health,  or  pro- 
moted indifference  to  family  wel- 
fare. A  hostile  authority  could  de- 
bar any  and  every  Christian  relig- 
ious practice  under  one  or  another 
of  these  omnibus  descriptions 
This  order  was  followed  up  on  Feb. 
14,  1923,  by  a  supplementary  cir- 
cular embodying  the  recommenda- 
tions of  certain  missionaries. 
Among  these  recommendations 
"whose  main  features  could  be 
heartily  endorsed,"  was  one  to  the 
effect  that  no  Indian  younger  than 
50  years  of  age  should  be  permitted 
to  take  part  in  or  witness  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  of  the  tribes. 
Another  recommendation  was  that 
a  careful  propaganda  should  be  un- 
dertaken to  "educate  public  opin- 
ion against"  the  Indian  religious 
ceremonies. 

THEN  ON  FEB.  24,  1924,  THE 
COMMISSIONER  SOLEMNLY  AD- 
DRESSED "A  L  L  INDIANS," 
WARNING  THEM  THAT  UNLESS 


THEY  VOLUNTARILY  GAVE  UP 
CEREMONIES,  VARIOUS  AND 
SUNDRY,  WITHIN  ONE  YEAR, 
COERCION  WOULD  BE  USED 
AGAINST  THEM. 

The  Indians  did  not  voluntarily 
forswear  their  1000-year-old  creeds. 
Something  forcible  became  neces- 
sary. 

On  Apr.  18,  Sec'y  of  the  Interior 
Hubert  Work  and  Commissioner 
Charles  H.  Burke  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau reached  the  ancient  and  beau- 
tiful Pueblo  of  Taos,  in  New  Mex- 
ico, "^here,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Indians,  the  commis- 
sioner referred  to  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians as  "half  animals"  and  ordered 
that  the  religious  training  of  their 
boys  should  be  suspended.  This 
verbal  order  had  previously  been 
written  and  was  again  transmitted 
to  the  Pueblo  in  writing,  with  a 
threat  pf  drastic  action  to  follow. 

The  oraers  do  not  say  "You  must 
stop  the  religious  training  of  your 
children."  Instead,  they  require 
that  certain  boys,  temporarily  with- 
drawn from  school  in  order  to  be 
trained  for  the  priesthood,  shall  be 
surrendered  to  the  school.  This 
means  the  violation  of  the  Pueblo's 
most  solemn  religious  rule  and  it 
means  the  quick  destruction  of  the 
religion.  For  the  voluminous  Bible 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians  is  not  written 
but  is  passed  on  from  the  old  to  the 
young  by  careful  teaching. 

Taos  Pueblo  replied  that  all  its 
members  would  go  to  jail  and  stay 
there  before  they  would  surrender 
their  religion.  But  Zuni  Pueblo  has 
fallen  before  the  storm  of  perse- 
cution. There,  the  withdrawal  of 
boys  for  a  four-day  period  from  the 
government  school,  to  receive  their 
consecration  into  the  tribal  relig- 
ion, has  been  forbidden  and  the 
order  has  been  enforced.  The  trib- 
al government  of  Zuni,  heading  up 
in  the  ancient  priestly  hierarchy 
has  incidentally  been  overthrown 
and  a  dictatorship  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

No  charges  are  made  against  the 
Indian  religions  by  the  officials. 
The  offense  is  simply  that  these  re- 


ligions are  Indian  and  that  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  Christian 
missionaries. 

The  Indian  Bureau  has  exceeded 
even  its  own  previous  record  of 
Czarism.  It  has  suspended  that 
liberty  which  is  fundamental  to  all 
other  liberties  —  liberty  of  con- 
science —  and  whatever  language 
the  commissioner  may  have  used, 
his  action  reduces  the  Indians,  his 


wards,  to  the  status  of  animals  who 
are  denied  the  possession  of  souls. 
There  is  no  precedent  in  Ameri- 
can history  for  this  course  of  action 
by  the  Indian  Bureau.  It  means  a 
return  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
It  will  be  carried  out  with  custo- 
mary ruthlessness  unless  a  nation- 
wide public  protest  is  made.  The 
protest  should  be  made  to  the 
president  and  to  congress. 


GIVE  UP  YOUR  CHILD! 


Will  the  reader  think  of  his  own 
children?  Will  he  imagine  that 
there  is  an  official  at  Washington 
who  is  the  reader's  trustee  by  law 
and  is  squandering  his  property. 
This  official  is  likewise  the  read- 
er's guardian  by  law,  and  can 
throw  him  into  jail  without  war- 
rant, jury  trial  or  lawyer's  assist- 
ance. This  guardian  is  especially 
hostile  to  the  reader's  religion  and 
is  engaged  in  persecuting  the  read- 
er for  his  religious  beliefs. 

Will  the  reader  then  imagine 
that  this  Washington  official 
comes  along  and  says:  "Give  up 
your  child.  It  is  time  for  him  to 
be  moved  av/ay  from  you,  to  be 
confined  in  a  huge  barrack-like  es- 
tablishment, clad  like  a  highjack 
working  on  the  road,  and  taught 
that  everything  you  believe  and 
are  is  savage,  disgraceful  and  sin- 
ful.    Give  up  your  child!" 

If  the  reader  will  imagine  this 
sufficiently  hard,  he  will  get  a 
faint  idea  of  how  the  Indians  feel 
about  the  government  schools. 

He  will  get  an  idea  also  of  the 
heartbreak  and  agony  endured  by 
Indian  mothers  and  by  little  Indian 
children  through  the  system  of 
government  schools. 

But  he  will  not  yet  see  all  the 
grotesqueness  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau school  system.  For  there  is 
nothing  like  it  within  the  experi- 
ence of  white  people. 

There  are  Seminole  Indians  liv- 
ing in  the  Florida  swamps.  There 


are  Hopi  Indians  living  on  the 
high  mesas  of  Arizona  far  from 
water.  There  are  forest  tribes, 
prairie  tribes,  hunting  tribes, 
stock-raising  tribes  (like  the  Nava- 
jos),  agricultural  tribes  (like  the 
Pueblos).  The  Indians  and  their 
conditions  of  living  are  infinitely 
varied.  The  way  they  must  earn 
their  living  when  they  grow  up 
will  be  one  way  for  a  Hopi,  an- 
other for  a  Seminole  and  still  a 
very  different  way  for  the  Black- 
foot. 

But  it's  all  one  to  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau. Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  Indian  Bureau 
prescribes  a  uniform  curriculum — 
a  uniform  course  of  study — for  all 
these  utterly  different  tribes. 

The  children  are  dragged  away 
from  the  tribes  and  confined  in 
these  huge  boarding-schools,  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  miles  from 
their  homes.  They  all  draw  pic- 
tures of  Iowa  frame  houses  in  or- 
der to  learn  how  to  live  in  adobe 
houses  or  in  tepees.  An  Indian  boy 
from  Alaska,  where  there  are  only 
reindeer,  is  taught  the  trade  of 
shoeing  horses,  and  a  Navajo  boy 
destined  to  live  on  the  dry  desert 
is  taught  plumbing. 

They  come  from  the  tribes 
speaking  many  different  languages, 
and  usually  from  tribes  with  a 
rich  religious  life  and  a  life  of 
beautiful  song,  dance  and  games. 
When  these  school  doors  close  be- 
hind him,  the  homesick  child  must 
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abandon  his  language.  He  must 
abandon  his  religion.  His  hair  is 
his  chief  pride — this  is  cropped 
like  a  convict's. 

He  must  study  a  history  book 
which  makes  no  reference  to  the 
past  of  his  own  race.  He,  who  in 
his  own  tribal  way  is  a  gorgeous 
singer,  must  learn  the  Sunday 
school  songs.  In  many  schools  he 
is  subjected  to  constant  pressure 
from  the  missionary — he  is  pre- 
destined by  the  government  to  be 
a  Baptist  or  Catholic  or  Presby- 
terian. 

Nearly  all  he  learns  is  uncon- 
nected with  his  past  or  his  future. 
The  grim  atmosphere  of  the  insti- 
tution is  hostile  to  all  that  he  has 
been  or  will  be.  And  this  experi- 
ence is  not  for  a  few  months.  It 
is  for  all  the  school  years. 


Then  he  "returns  to  the  blanket." 
He  has  suffered  a  lot,  learned  a 
very  little,  wasted  many  precious 
years,  and  perhaps  has  been 
turned  into  an  atheist — rarely  in- 
deed into  a  Christian.  He  leaves 
the  school.  But  he  does  not  escape 
his  trustee  and  guardian.  There, 
back  on  the  reservation,  waits  the 
Indian  Bureau.  What  it  waits  for 
and  how  it  deals  with  its  ward  has 
been  told  in  preceding  articles. 

In  another  way  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau follows  him  beyond  the 
school.  The  child  who  left  home  a 
healthy  child,  returns  to  his  tribe 
with  tuberculosis,  with  trachoma 
which  leads  to  blindness,  and  oth- 
er diseases.  He  contracted  them 
in  the  school  where  infectious 
disease  as  well  as  educational  in- 
sanity  filled    the    air. 


DISEASE 


The  Indian  exists  in  order  that 
the  Indian  Bureau  *'System"  may 
exist.  That  is  how  the  Bureau 
implicitly  views  the  matter. 

The  Indian  is  for  the  use  of  the 
''System,"  and  not  the  ''System" 
for  the  use  of  the  Indian. 

The  Indian  Bureau's  medical 
service  offers  the  surest  illustra- 
tion of  this  statement. 

It  has  not  suddenly  been  dis- 
covered that  infectious  trachoma 
(an  eye  disease  leading  to  blind- 
ness) rages  among  the  Indians. 
The  huge  prevalence  of  tubercu- 
losis— the  sensational  infant  mor- 
tality— the  malnutrition  or  semi- 
starvation  of  many  Indian  tribes 
— all  was  known  ten  years  ago 
about  as  completely  as  today. 

Congress  sent  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  to  investi- 
gate Indian  health  conditions  in 
1914.  The  sensational  report  then 
published  is  pale  beside  the  report 
of  a  Red  Cross  investigation  made 
last  year,  which  has  been  sup- 
pressed through  Indian  Bureau 
influence.  And  that  Red  Cross  re- 


port is  pale  beside  the  reports 
which  various  State  Health  Boards 
have  made  recently.  "The  delib- 
erate extermination  of  the  Indian 
through  the  agency  of  disease" — 
these  are  the  words  of  the  State 
Health  Officer  of  Wisconsin,  de- 
scribing the  "medical  service"  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  to  Uncle  Sam's 
and  our  wards. 

Doctors  paid  $100  a  month  and 
as  low  at  $60  a  month.  And  these 
doctors  working  without  modern 
medical  apparatus.  A  single  under- 
paid physician,  supplied  with  not 
a  single  nurse,  caring  for  6,000 
Indians  over  a  3,000-mile  area 
(one  case  among  many).  What 
wonder  than  an  Indian  Office  doc- 
tor in  Arizona  prescribes  arnica 
taken  internally  as  a  cure  for 
sprained  ankle,  and  that  a  Pueblo 
Indian  Bureau  doctor  has  been 
known  to  treat  deadly  syphilis 
with  hydrogen  peroxide  lotions? 
These  actual  cases  reflect  less  on 
the  physicians  than. on  the  "Sys- 
tem" whose  last  and  least  concern 
is  to  get  results  for  Indians. 


These  brief  articles  cannot  deal 
adequately  with  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau's medical  service.  There  is 
a  widespread  belief  that  the  In- 
dians are  dying  out  because  they 
are  "primitives" — that  their  stam- 
ina is  weak  and  their  inherited  re- 
sistance to  disease  is  slight.  This 
belief  is  a  phantasm.  The  Indians 
are  being  destroyed  by  syphilis,  tu- 
berculosis, preventable  infant  and 
childbed  diseases,  and  trachoma 
— because  they  are  denied  the 
medical  help  available  to  all  other 
people  in  the  United  States.  The 
Public  Health  Service  and  the 
State   Health    Boards    are    for   all 


others  but  not  for  Indians.  And 
the  $30,000,000  a  year  of  money 
belonging  to  the  Indians  which  the 
Indian  Bureau  pays  out  is  not  used 
for  the  purchase  of  private  med- 
ical services  to  take  the  place 
of  the  public  medical  service  not 
given.  The  Indian  Bureau  de- 
mands monopoly  over  Indian 
health  needs  as  over  all  other 
things  Indian.  Possessing  this 
monopoly,  and  veiled  behind  its 
censorship  and  secrecy,  it  provides 
a  medical  service  which  in  quality 
and  quantity  is  a  disgrace  to  Amer- 
ica and  a  slow-acting  death  war- 
rant to  the  Indian  race. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
NECESSITIES 


Any  reader  will  see  that  reor- 
ganization —  fundamental  change 
— is  necessary  in  Indian  affairs. 
Such  a  medical  system  a$  that 
above  described  cannot  be  patched 
up.  This  is  true  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  Indian  service.  The  mo- 
nopoly must  be  ended — the  blind 
wall  surrounding  the  Indians  must 
be  smashed  through.  The  abound- 
ing resources  of  civilization  must 
be  permitted  to  reach  the  Indian. 

Congress  has  now  made  all  In- 
.dians  citizens.  This  new  law 
changes  in  no  way  the  trusteeship 
and  guardianship  which  have  been 
told  of  in  these  articles,  and  whose 
character  for  good  or  for  ill  is 
conclusive. 

Trusteeship  should  be  continued. 
It  should  be  modernized  —  regu- 
lated by  statutes — and  subjected  to 
review  by  the  Federal  courts.  Un- 
less this  is  done  the  gift  of  citi- 
zenship will  have  been  hardly  more 
than  a  grim  gesture. 

The  chief  principle  to  guide  an 
Indian  Service  reorganization  pol- 
icy is  the  principle  that  Indians 
cannot  develop  without  having  re- 
sponsibility. The  present  "System" 


denies  even  parental  responsibility 
to  the  Indian.  It  wars  against  the 
Indian  family  and  home. 

Responsibility  is  realized  by  in- 
dividuals when  working  together 
in  groups.  The  farm  bureau — the 
corporation — the  town  meeting — 
these  are  ways  through  which 
white  and  back  and  yellow  and 
brown  men  take  effective  respon- 
sibility. But  the  red  man  is  in 
practise  denied  the  right  to  co- 
operate, to  organize  for  corporate 
action,  to  handle  his  capital  co- 
operatively or  corporately.  Behind 
this  denial  is  the  denial  of  his  right 
to  remember  his  ancestors,  keep 
alive  his  racial  loyalties,  and  even 
his  right  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  his  group  tradition.  The 
net  result  is  that  Indians  are  spir- 
itually as  well  as  physically  en- 
slaved in  a  deeper,  more  awful 
slavery  than  any  other  which  the 
world's  history  has  recorded.  In 
the  United  States,  in  1924! 

This  whole  situation  must  be 
reversed.  The  Indian's  strength 
must  be  used  —  and  as  with  all 
men,  his  strengths  are  his  family 
and  his  group  strength. 
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In  June,  1924,  the  Federated 
Women  from  every  state  met  at 
Los  Angeles.  They  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
immediate  reorganization  of  the 
Indian  System.  They  stated  that 
this  resolution  was  the  result  of 
their  three-years'  struggle  to  get 
justice  for  Indians  through  the 
Indian  Bureau.  They  called  on  the 
President  to  act. 


Their  resolution  stated  suc- 
cinctly the  ultimate  fact  and  was 
a  needed  challenge  to  every  or- 
ganization which  is  seeking  by 
patch-work  methods  to  make  prac- 
ticable and  endurable  that  which 
is,  as  Lincoln  called  it,  * 

''an  accursed  system'' 


>^HATCANTHE 
READER  DO? 

The  Organizations  named  are  affiliated  with  the  object  of 
securing  justice  for  the  Indians— conservation  for  the  Indian 
estate  — and  opportunity  for  the  Indians  to  enter  into  the 
American  opportunity,  contributing  to  it  from  their  own  good 
life  as  well  as  receiving  from  it. 

The  effort  is  being  carried  out  in  face  of  a  labyrinthme  oppo- 
sition by  vested  interests.  The  help  of  every  American  sensitive 
to  the  Nation's  honor  or  sympathetic  with  a  Race  which  har- 
bors no  bitterness  against  those  who  continue  to  wrong  it,  is 

immediately  needed. 

The  Organizations  named  below  have  detailed  and  construc- 
tive programs  of  work.  The  reader  is  invited  to  join  one  of 
them  and  to  contribute  money  and  service  as  his  circumstances 
allow. 

The  articles  in  tliis  pamphlet  appeared  in  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in  June, 
1924,  and  are  reprinted  through  their  courtesy.  The  text  remains  unaltered.  The  articles 
were  written  by  John  Collier.  The  cartoons  are  by  Maynard  Dixon.  The  details  supporting 
the  very  abbreviated  statement  herein,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
organization. 
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